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Chairman: Hayden Stanton, Esq., 
Vice-Chairman: W. H. Jorgenson, Esq., 


Argue, 

Badanai, 

Barrington, 

*Belzile, 
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Boivin, 

Boulanger, 

Brassard (Lapointe), 

Brunsden, 
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* The name of Mr. Belzile replaced that of Mr. Fleming (Okanagan-Revelstoke) 


on February 19th. 


and Messrs. 
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Horner (Jasper-Edson), 
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Létourneau, 
McBain, 
McIntosh, 
Michaud, 
Milligan, 
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(Quorum 15) 


Clerk of the Committee. 


Nasserden, 
Noble, 

O’Leary, 
Pascoe, 
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Phillips, 
Racine, 

Rapp, 

Régnier, 
Ricard, 
Rompre, 
Rynard, 
Smallwood, 
Smith (Lincoln), 
Southam, 
Tardif, 

Thomas, 
Tucker, 
Villeneuve—60. 


Clyde Lyons, 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 
TUESDAY, February 16, 1960. 


" Rained ;—That the following Members do compose the Standing Com- 
mittee on Pyare and Colonization: \ 

a Messrs. 

3 Argue, Godin, Nasserden, 

‘Badanai, Gundlock, Noble, 

i Barrington, Hales, O’Leary, 
Best, Hardie, Pascoe, 

Boivin, Henderson, Peters, . 
Boulanger, Hicks, Phillips, 
Brassard (Lapointe), Horner (Acadia), Racine, 

Brunsden, Horner (Jasper-Edson), Rapp, 

Cadieu, Howe, Régnier, 

a ‘Campbell (Lambton- Jorgenson, Ricard, 

4 Kent), Kindt, Rompré, 

Casselman (Mrs.), Knowles, Rynard, 

3 Cooper, Korchinski, Smallwood, 

> Doucett, Lahaye, Smith (Lincoln), 

_ Dubois, Leduc, Southam, 

- Dupuis, | Létourneau, Stanton, 

: Fane, McBain, Tardif, 

_ Fleming (Okanagan- . McIntosh, Thomas, 

- Revelstoke), Michaud, Tucker, 

_ Forbes, Milligan, Villeneuve—60. 

: Forgie, Muir (Lisgar), 


(Quorum 20) 


_  Ordered,—That the said Committee be empowered to examine and inquire 
into all such matters and things as may be referred to it by the House; and to 
re report from time to time its observations and opinions thereon, with power 
to send for persons, papers and records. 


a Fripay, February 19, 1960. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Belzile be substituted for that of Mr. Flem- — 
ing (Okanagan-Revelstoke) on the Standing Committee on Agriculture. 


i | : TuEsDAY, March 29, 1960. 


2 Ordered,—That the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization 
be empowered to examine and enquire into the delivery of grain by producers 
4 to feed mills operating in the designated area as defined by the Canadian Wheat 
ghee Act, and to report to the House observations and proposals thereon. 
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Monpay, February 29, 1960. 


Ordered,—That the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization — 
be empowered to print, from day to day, such papers and evidence as may be 
ordered by it, and that Standing Order 66 be suspended in relation thereto; 
that the quorum of the said Committee be reduced from 20 to 15 Members, 
and that Standing Order 65(1) (f) be suspended in relation thereto; and that 
the said Committee be granted leave to sit while the House is sitting. 


Attest 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 


REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


THURSDAY, February 25, 1960. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization has the honour 
to present the following as its 


First REPORT 
Your Committee recommends: 


1. That it be empowered to print, from day to day, such papers and 
evidence as may be ordered by the Committee, and that Shing Order 66 be 
suspended in relation thereto. 


2. That its quorum be reduced from 20 to 15 members and that Standing 
Order 65(1) (f) be suspended in relation thereto. 


8. That it be granted leave to sit while the House is sitting. 
Respectfully submitted. 


HAYDEN STANTON, 
Chairman. 


BY, 


§ 
*, 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


g : THURSDAY, February 25, 1960. 
a (1) 

The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 10.10 
a.m. this day for organization purposes. — 


\ 


i 
i 
Members present: Messrs. Belzile, Boulanger, Cadieu, Campbell (Lambton- 

Kent), Cooper, Forbes, Godin, Hales, Hicks, Fane, Jorgenson, Knowles, 
Korchinski, Lahaye, McIntosh, Michaud, Milligan, O’Leary, Pascoe, Racine, 
_ Rapp, Smallwood, Stanton, Tardif, Thomas and Tucker—(26). 

; On motion of Mr. Knowles, seconded by Mr. Tucker, Mr. Stanton was 
_ elected Chairman. 
4 Mr. Stanton, upon taking the chair, thanked the members of the Committee 
_ for the honour conferred on him and asked for the co-operation of all members 
: in the work of the Committee. 
i The reading of the Orders of Reference was dispensed with. 

On motion of Mr. Fane, seconded by Mr. Rapp, Mr. Jorgenson was elected 
_ Vice-Chairman. 
{ On motion of Mr. Thomas, seconded by Mr. Forbes, 


Resolved—That permission be sought to print such papers and evidence 

as may be ordered by the Committee. 

~~ Moved by Mr. Cooper, seconded by Mr. Thomas, that the Committee seek 

permission to reduce its quorum from 20 to 15 members. Motion carried. 
; Moved by Mr. Forbes, seconded by Mr. Hales, that the Committee request 
- permission to sit. while the House is sitting. 
After discussion, the motion was approved on the following division: 
Say GAS. 18; NAYS, 6. 

. On motion of Mr. O’Leary, seconded by Mr. Jorgenson, 


Resolved—That a Sub-committee on Agenda and Procedure, comprised 
of the Chairman and 6 members to be named by him, be appointed. 


At 10.33 a.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Monpay, May 2, 1960. 
(2) 


| The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 9.40 
this morning, Mr. Stanton, the Chairman, presiding. 


— Members present: Messrs. Argue, Badanai, Brunsden, Cooper, Doucett, 
Fane, Forbes, Forgie, Gundlock, Henderson, Hicks, Horner (Acadia), Jorgenson, 
Kindt, Knowles, Korchinski, McIntosh, Nasserden, Pascoe, Phillips, Rapp, 
Regnier and Stanton—(23). 


. In attendance: From Canadian Wheat Board: Mr. A. McNamara, Chief 
Commissioner; Mr. W. Riddel, Assistant Chief Commissioner and Mr. H. 
Monk, Q.C., Legal Adviser. From Board of Grain Commissioners: Mr. Roy 
Milner, Chief Commissioner, and Mr. W. J. MacLeod, Secretary. 


-_ we. 


The Chairman announced that the sub-committee on agenda and procedure ~ 


consists of Messrs. Boulanger, Forgie, Horner (Jasper-Edson), Jorgenson, 
Letourneau, Peters and Stanton. 


Moved by Mr. Horner (Acadia), seconded by Mr. Knowles, 

Agreed—That the Committee print 750 copies in English and 250 copies 
in French of its minutes of proceedings and evidence. 

The Canadian Wheat Board officials were called before the Committee and 


introduced. Mr. McNarama read a statement regarding the views of the Cana-— 


dian Wheat Board on the Committee’s Order of Reference. 
The Committee asked for copies of this statement for each member and 
the copies were promised for the afternoon meeting. 
Distributed to the members of the Committee were two memoranda: 
(1) Comments on Delivery Quota Policy; 
(2) Wheat Board Regulation of Deliveries to Feed Mills; and copies of 


office consolidation of the Canadian Wheat Board Act supplied by the Canadian 
Wheat Board. 


The officials of the Wheat Board were then questioned by the Committee 
on the regulations regarding deliveries to feed mills. 


The Committee adjourned at 11.30 a.m. until 3.30 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(3) 


The Committee reconvened at 3.40 with Mr. Stanton, the Chairman, 


presiding. 


Members present: Mrs. Casselman and Messrs. Argue, Brunsden, Cadieu, 
Cooper, Doucett, Fane, Forbes, Forgie, Hicks, Horner (Acadia), Jorgenson, 
Kindt, Knowles, Korchinski. Lahaye, McIntosh, Nasserden, Pascoe, Peters, Rapp, 
Regnier, and Stanton —(23). 


In attendance: Same as at morning sitting. | 

Questioning of the officials of the Canadian Wheat Board was continued. 

Distributed. to the members were memoranda: 

(1) The Canadian Wheat Board Instructions to the Trade No. 4. 

(2) The Canadian Wheat Board Instructions to the Trade No. 51 regarding 
Custom Grinding of Grain for Feed and Exchange of Grain for Prepared Feeds. 

The questioning of the Canadian Wheat Board was concluded. The officials 
were thanked by the Committee and agreed to make a further appearance 
if desired. 

Mr. Roy Milner and Mr. W. J. MacLeod were then called. | 

The officials of the Board of Grain Commissioners were questioned by the 
Committee on the Order of Reference. 


The Committee also concluded its questioning of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners and the officials were thanked by the Committee. 


The Committee adjourned at 5.15 p.m. until Friday, May 6th at 9.30 a.m. 


Clyde Lyons, 
Clerk of the Committee.. 
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Monpay, May 2, 1960. 
- 9.30 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, you will please come to order. We have a 
quorum now. ? 

Your steering committee is composed of the following members: Messrs. 
Boulanger, Forgie, Horner (Jasper-Edson), Jorgenson, Letourneau, Peters, 


and your chairman. 


We need a motion now Peapernias the printing of our proceedings 
in French and English. Last year there were 750 copies printed in English, 
and 250 in French. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I so move. 

Mr. KNOWLES: I second the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN: It has been moved by Mr. Horner and seconded by Mr. 


Knowles that 750 copies of our proceedings be printed in English, and 250 


in French. 
Gentlemen, your steering committee has worked out a tentative schedule 


of meetings with the various bodies who are interested in grain deliveries. 


Our meetings will be held every Monday and Friday until our business is 
completed. 
I would ask the members of the committee to confine themselves to the 


questioning of the witnesses after they have made their statements or presented 


. their briefs. 


At the conclusion of the presentations we will have as many meetings 
as are necessary to allow the members of the committee to present their 


f views. 


Today we have with us the Canadian wheat board and the board of 
grain commissioners for Canada. 

I shall call first on the Canadian wheat board and on Mr. McNamara, 
chief commissioner of that board. Mr. McNamara. 

Mr. W. C. McNamara (Chief Commissioner, Canadian Wheat Board): 
Good morning, gentlemen: Mr. Chairman, on this occasion the standing com- 
mittee on agriculture and colonization is exploring the position of feed mills 


- insofar as these plants are within the jurisdiction of the Canadian Wheat 


Board Act. 
At the outset I want to say that members and officers of the Canadian 


wheat board will do everything possible to facilitate the work of the Committee, 


and will impartially endeavour to lay before the committee relevant facts. 

The subject of your inquiry is one of considerable importance, involving 
as it does the responsibilities of the board under the Canadian Wheat Board 
Act, the relationship of the board to feed plants operating within the desig- 


nated area and, of course, the interests of producers in the marketing of their 


wheat, oats and barley. 

In 1947 the Canadian Wheat Board Act was amended. As a result 
of these amendments, the board was empowered to regulate deliveries of | 
wheat, oats, barley, rye and flaxseed into elevators and railway cars. The 


‘zZ definition of the term ‘elevator’? as used in the act was broadened to in- 


clude not only grain elevators but mills that had been declared to be works 


| for the general advantage of Canada. <A declaration over and above the one 
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contained in the Canada Grain Act was added to the Canadian Wheat Board 
Act to include each and every one of the grain elevators or mills mentioned 
or described in the schedule to that act. 

In 1950, section 39 of the Canadian Wheat Board -Act was amended. 
Section 39 (now section 45) was re-framed to include as works for the general 
advantage of Canada, all flour mills, feed mills and seed-cleaning mills whether 
heretofore constructed or hereafter constructed. The schedule referred to in 
that section was amended and listed flour mills, feed plants and seed-cleaning 
plants in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. As a result, the board was 
empowered to control the deliveries of grain into the principal facilities 
available for that purpose. 

Members of the committee have before them copies of the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act, and I would like to call attention to section 45, to which I have 
referred, and to the attached schedule which lists fiour mills, seed-cleaning 
mills, feed mills and feed warehouses as works for pie eeneral advantage of | 
Canada. 

I have outlined briefly the powers conferred upon the board by Parliament 
to regulate deliveries of grain and flaxseed. You will, of course, wish me to 
relate these powers to the operation which the board carries on under the © 
Canadian Wheat Board Act. The board is incorporated with the object of 
marketing in an orderly manner in interprovincial and export trade, grain 
grown in Canada and by the statute and the regulations is instructed to under- 
take the marketing of wheat, oats and barley produced in the designated area 
in interprovincial and export trade. 

Orderly marketing is achieved by the quota regulations established under 
the act. These enable the board to ration delivery opportunities equitably 
among producers and thus the produce of the crop is divided on the same 
equitable basis. The board also uses these controls to regulate the intake of 
grain into all channels of the marketing system including grains which the 
board does not purchase so that currently marketable grains can be received 
when needed and moved forward for sale and grain for which there is no present 
market can be kept out of the system. 

In the view of our board the essential feature of the marketing scheme 
established by the statute is the equitable rationing of delivery opportunities 
and the ensuring that, as far as possible, all producers will get the same basic 
price at the same fine for like, kind, grade and quantity of grain. Equal 
delivery opportunity is a basic feature of the scheme. In their application to 
feed mills the controls are used to equalize delivery opportunity and to protect 
the board’s marketing. 

If a producer may sell a portion of his crop to a mill for flour, feed or 
seed, outside of his quota, he would then be able to deliver to the other channels - 
of the marketing system grain up to the amount of his quota and thus achieve 
an advantage over less fortunate producers who were not able to get their 
grains into the local flour, feed and seed outlets. 

It must also be kept in mind that, while the board is bound to market 
for producers certain grains in interprovincial and export trade, it is itself a_ 
prospective seller to all in the milling trades and the board, in some instances, 
may find itself in competition with grain offered to feed or flour ‘millers by 
producers. : 

Experience has shown that if mills are allowed to buy outside of the quota, 
usually they purchase grain which is in excess of a producer’s quota from — 
producers at prices less than the board would sell equivalent grain to them 
and to this extent the marketing opportunities of the board are impaired. This — 
operation has the result that the mill in question is enabled by this procedure tf 
to compete with millers who have purchased board grain at board prices with 
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4 « products manufactured from grain, purchased directly from producers at a 
lower price than that paid by board customers and this also adversely affects 
- board marketing. 


B Under the act the board operates annual pools on behalf of producers in 

_ the designated area. The principle of pooling means that commercial supplies 
of wheat, oats and barley are delivered to the board, sold by the board, and all 

_ surpluses (after allowing for board operating costs) are returned to the pro- 
ducers. This is basically the principle and procedure involved in the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act. Any procedure which allows commercial supplies of wheat, 
oats and barley to be marketed in competition with the board and outside the 
general pooling plan weakens these pooling operations and may, in effect, lessen 
the effectiveness of these operations. 

Furthermore, the act provides for a continuous level of minimum prices in 
the form of initial payments to producers for wheat, oats and barley. These 
minimum prices, along with subsequent payments, are made available to pro- 
ducers when their grain enters commercial channels, as it does when a producer 
delivers to an elevator, a grain warehouse, a flour mill, a feed plant or a seed- 

| P cleaning plant. 

In short, the board regards the powers derived under Part II of the act 

AN as being essential to the marketing operations which it carries on as long as 
there is congestion in grain handling facilities. I thought, Mr. Chairman, the 
~ Committee should have a forthright statement on this particular phase of the 
Es problem. 
i Problems associated with the control of deliveries to feed plants did not 
become acute until a surplus, exceeding the intake capacity of our elevator 
_ system, arose about five years ago. In 1957, infringements of delivery quota 
regulations on the part of certain feed plants became evident and the board 
_ took the action contemplated by the act. 
: In 1957 the board entered prosecutions against a number of feed mills for 
, violation of delivery quota regulations. The board proceeded with two test 
eases, one in Alberta and one in Manitoba. In both cases the magistrate upheld 
_ the powers of the board to enforce delivery quotas in respect to feed mills. In 
~ oth Alberta and Manitoba the cases were appealed and the powers of the 
Board were upheld in the Appellate Court of each province. Leave to appeal 
to the Supreme Court of Canada from the decisions of the Court of Appeal of 
% Manitoba was sought and was refused by the Supreme Court of Canada. The 
_ time for the further appeal of the Alberta case had expired in the meantime. 
Y 


During the period from 1957 to the end of 1959 board administration and 

enforcement of delivery quotas, as they affect feed mills, had to be held in 

- abeyance pending the outcome of the litigation described above. The decision 

= of the Supreme Court of Canada cleared the way for the board to enforce 
delivery quota regulations in respect to all feed mills in the designated area. 


\ I should add that in 1957 the board introduced two measures of assistance 
_ to feed mills. These were:— (1) Provision was made whereby producers could 
take grain to a feed mill for grinding and have it returned to them with a 
supplement if so desired. (2) Provision was made whereby producers could 
deliver specified quantities of grain to a feed mill in exchange for prepared 
feeds. Producers’ deliveries under both ) and (2) are outside of established 
delivery quotas. 
t In these brief remarks I have tried to indicate some of the issues involved 
in your investigation. Mr. Riddel, the assistant chief commissioner of our board, 
d on my far right, and I are here to assist the Committee in its work; and Mr. 
_ H. B. Monk, Q.C., our solicitor, will represent the board insofar as legal mat-. 
4 ters bear upon your inquiry. 
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A memorandum dealing with the feedstuffs industry of the prairie prov- 

- inces and outlining board regulations of deliveries to feed mills has been pre- 

pared by the board and some members of this committee may already have 

- copies. We have additional copies of this document with us, however, and will 

be pleased to make it available to committee members who would like it. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Argue: Mr. McNamara, have you other copies of the statement you 
have just read? 


Mr. McNamara: We had some for the press and for the committee 
reporters. We did not prepare copies for the members. We could do that, Mr. 
Chairman, if you would like. We could have these copies prepared at noon and 
have them available for all the members. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it the desire of the members that they have copies? 
Some Hon. MEMBERS: Yes. 


Mr. Arcure: Since the wheat board’s position and the Wheat Board Act 
has been upheld in the courts, do you feel there is any need to strengthen the — 
present act, or the present regulations, to increase your powers, or to increase 
your control over the marketing of grain? 


Mr. McNamara: No; I venture the opinion that the powers that we have 
are sufficient to enable us to control the quota system and to regulate the flow 
of grain into channels. It is a question of enforcement, however, and, as I 
indicated in this brief, during the period this matter was before the courts we 
felt we should refrain from further prosecutions until the legal points had 
been clarified. But since that time we have started to enforce our regulations 
and to see that the quota regulations are adhered to, not only by the feed 
mills but by all handlers of grain. 


Mr. ArGuE: When did the Supreme Court refuse the appeal? In other 
words, when did you come into the position where you were able to enforce 
your regulations without fear of an adverse decision by the courts? 


Mr. McNamara: Mr. Monk says about four months ago this was clarified. | 
Mr. ArcuE: What companies were involved? 
Mr. McNamara: There were a number of individual companies. 


Mr. ARGUE: But the two cases to which you referred? You took two test 
cases. 


Mr. H. B. Monk (Solicitor, The Canadian Wheat Board): One case in Mani-- 
toba was against a person by the name of Klassen who operated a feed mill 
at Grunthal; and the case in Alberta was against Thumlert, who was an agent — 
of the Midland Pacific Grain Company at Ponoka. . 


Mr. ArGuUE: Mr. Chairman, since this has been cleared up by the courts, 
and since the Wheat Board is satisfied with the regulations and the law as it 
is at present in effect, I wonder if I might ask you such a simple question as 
to why there are meetings of the committee at all. Who has been pressuring | 
to get these regulations changed and relaxed? 


I made a strong speech in the house on it. I thought there was some doubt, 
perhaps—I am glad there is not—in the minds of the Wheat Board. There was 
certainly no doubt in the minds of the farm organizations. I wondered why 
the committee should spend its time, if the producers involved and the Wheat 
Board feel that the act is satisfactory, that it can be enforced, and that the 
quota system is necessary. 


The CHAIRMAN: I believe it has been brought to the attention of the min- | 
ister by the feed mills and other individuals in the prairie provinces. beet 
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. Mr. ARGUE: I think this is an affront to the committee, that we should be 


spending our time looking into something that is working quite satisfactorily. 


Mr. JORGENSON: In the cases that were brought before the courts were 


they not to deal with an interpretation of the regulations as they existed at 
that time? Is it not an interpretation of the regulations? 


Mr. Monk: The cases which were brought before the court were both on 


_ the same basis. They attacked, first of all, the constitutional validity of sec- 


tion 16 of the Canadian Wheat Board Act, and also attacked the application 
of the statute to feed mills. This regulation is not, by means of regulations 


~ made by the board; the regulation is effective as a result of section 16 of the 


statute. The matter before the courts is whether that section is valid; and if 


valid, whether it applies to feed mills. 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if it would be possible for the 


ones who are speaking to speak louder. 


Mr. JORGENSON: Assuming the courts have decided that the regulations, 
as they exist today, are valid, do you not believe that in view of the changing 
complex of agriculture—the accent on livestock production, that today it may 
be wise to just have a close look at it? That is why this committee was set up 
—to have another look to see if the act possibly may be in need of some re- 
visions. 


Mr. McNamara: I suggest that is a matter of decision by this committee 


‘but, in so far as the board is concerned, I would suggest that we welcome this 
- opportunity in order that the pros and cons may be aired. 


This problem—in fact, the whole administration of a quota system—is 
very difficult, and has given us many problems. We have to have public support. 
_ We cannot hope to do it unless we have the support of the producers. There 


is a problem involved here. We have tried to recognize it and go as far as we 


thought we could go to provide relief to the feed mills. However, we have 


no objections to these matters being aired, and we welcome the opportunity for 


an exchange of views, because evidence may be given in this committee that 


_ will assist you in making up your mind. The decisions of this committee will 
_ be referred to the government, and at that time we will have a good look at 


your recommendations. 


The CHAIRMAN: The idea of the minister, in setting up this committee, 
was to get a consensus of opinion, through this committee. 


Mr. ARGUE: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question—and I think 


- it is a fair question. If you have not the information, or do not want to 
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disclose it, you can say so. My question is this: Who has been asking for this 
committee? I think we should have some of the names of the people who are 
trying to wreck the wheat board system of marketing grain—and that is what 
this is about. They should be prepared to put their case before us, and we 


_ should Know who they are. 


The CHAIRMAN: Different organizations will be appearing before this 
committee in the next two or three weeks. I will ask the secretary to read the 
names of those organizations. 


Mr. ARGUE: I am referring to the organizations that want the regulations 
relaxed, and want the wheat board’s control diminished or demolished. 


The CHAIRMAN: The secretary will read those organizations. 


The CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: Today, we have the Canadian wheat board 
and the board of grain commissioners. On Friday, May 6, we will have the 
Alberta wheat pool. On Monday, May 9 we will have the local custom feed 
mills. On Friday, May 13, the interprovincial farm union of Saskatchewan. On 
Monday, May 16, we will have the Winnipeg chamber of commerce and the 
Canadian feed manufacturers association. On the following Monday, May 23, 
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the united grain growers will be here. Also, we have requests from the Mani- 4 
_ toba and Saskatchewan wheat pools. 

Mr. ARGUE: The information I desire is the names of the people who want 
it relaxed, and although that information is not there, I think I can guess the 
names of the culprits. 

Mr. McIntTosuH: Is the interprovincial farmers union there as well? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. ARGUE: My question is: do you have any information? 

Does the chairman have any information as to the organizations that wish ; 
to appear before this committee to put a brief in in opposition to the present 
system? ) 

The CHAIRMAN: The clerk has just read the names. 

_ Mr. ArGuE: But most of those are farm organizations which, I suggest, 
will be supporting the submission we have had already. Now, this is a simple 
question. If the chairman does not know, I will accept his answer. But my 
question is: does the chairman of the committee know what organizations have 
asked to appear before this committee in order to present a brief opposing 
the present system of handling grain for feed mills? 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: You will know of them when they get here. 

Mr. ARGUE: Do I take it that you do not know? 

The CHAIRMAN: The minister has referred this subject to the committee 
for study. | | 

Mr. ARGUE: You do not know which ones are putting in adverse rea 

The CHAIRMAN: No. 

Mr. Rapp: Mr. Chairman, I would be very reluctant to have any changes 
made, in so far as deliveries, quotas, and so on are concerned. This, in my.» 
opinion, was strengthened en we met here, just a few days ago, Sith some 
of the United States congressmen and representatives. At that time the question 
of surpluses came up, and it was definitely established that the surpluses are 
not of a temporary but are of a long-term nature, and have to be looked at. 


as a long-term problem. There is no doubt about it that the surplus is going to om 


be higher this year than ever before. If we are going to be faced with the 
same problem, and with the problem of disposing of this surplus, there is no 
question about it—we have to have a quota system, as before, and it has to be 
under the jurisdiction of the Canadian wheat*board. I, as a grain grower, 
would be very much opposed to having any changes made whatsoever from 
‘those which exist at the present time. 
Mr. ARGUE: Hear, hear. 
Mr. McIntosH: As the wheat quotas were brought up—and I do not 
_ Suppose it has too much bearing on the point in question—I would like to ask — 
how many points in Saskatchewan are on a six-bushel quota, and in what areas. 
Are there any areas in southern Saskatchewan? Why the variation between 
northern and southern Saskatchewan? 
Mr. McNamara: I have no objection to giving this information, although I 
would suggest this is dealing with the current operation of the honed this year; 
it is really not related to this question. “ 
Mr. JORGENSON: I think it is. | 
Mr. McInTosH: If you are suggesting that there should be no change Is, 
the quota, I-do not agree with you. ee 
Mr. ARGUE: You are not suggesting that this is the way to change it? 
Mr. McIntTosH: I think it should be brought up for review, if the wheat 
board is not doing it correctly. 
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Mr. McNamara: April 25 is the date of the last statement, and some changes 
have been made since then. This concerns three provinces. There are 41 stations 
on a two-bushel quota; 641 stations on a three-bushel quota; 613 stations on 
a four-bushel quota; 444 stations on-a five-bushel quota; 267 stations on a 
-six-bushel quota; and at this time there are two stations in the British Columbia 
block on a seven-bushel quota. 

_ If you would like a comparison with last year, I can give you the figures. 


Mr. McINTosH: I want to bring out the point that in regard to some stations 
4 there is only a two-bushel quota, and I want to know why there is only a two- 
bushel quota when there are a great number of stations on a five and six- 
- bushel quota. Is it fair to those areas that are on a two-bushel quota, when other 
4 areas have five or six-bushel quotas? 


Mr. McNamara: I would say that it is not fair, on the basis of an Boe sage 
- operation of a quota system. 


Mr. McINtosH: That is the very point I want to bring out. 


| Mr. McNamara: I would like, if I may, to supplement what I have just 
said. The reason for this inequity, partieularly this year, was due to the adverse 
harvest conditions experienced in western Canada last fall, where many areas 
had heavy moisture at the time of harvest. There were large quantities of grain 
_ thrashed with a heavy moisture content—tough and damp grain. The board 
_ decided quite early in the fall, before the harvest was completed, that in order 
to endeavour to salvage this grain that had been harvested with high moisture 
content it would be necessary to move this grain to the interior terminals, as. 
well as the terminals at Vancouver and the head of the lakes for drying. This 
_ policy was followed during the winter, with the result that we handled 60 
- million or 75 million bushels of out-of-condition grain—grain graded damp or 
with a high moisture content. 
= We allowed the producers to deliver up to six bushels of this type of grain. 
re Except for a limited quantity in the province of Alberta, the bulk of this out- 
_ of-condition grain has been delivered by the producers to the level of the six 
- bushels, and shipped to the terminals, where it has been dried and conditioned. 
. aaa the preference of box cars into this area had the effect of retarding 
the deliveries in southern Saskatchewan and in Manitoba, and in parts of ~ 
- Alberta with the result the quota system was thrown distinctly out of gear. 
We have many points where producers have now delivered a full six- 
; - bushel quota, and at the time of this report there were still 41 stations in 
- western Canada where they had a delivery quota of two bushels. 
E This situation is improving very rapidly now. Since the opening of naviga- 
tion we have been able to persuade the railways to preference cars into the 
~~areas where quotas are low. Certainly the policy that was adopted by the board 
ee —which I think was the only policy we could have adopted under the existing 
- circumstances—did result in a wide discrepancy in the quotas, to which Mr. 
McIntosh referred. 


Mr. ARGUE: Mr. Chairman— 
Mr. McIntTosH: Let me finish my question, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. McNamara, would you not say that each year there have been 
- inequities, and you have-made an excuse or an explanation for them? From that 
would you not say that the quota system, as run by the board at the present 
time, is not fair and has not been proven by any means? In areas where you 
have five and six bushel quotas, are those all areas where you consider damp 
grain? 
Mr. McNamara: First of all, I would agree there are always inequities, to 
some extent, in the administration of quotas. In the past I do not think we have 
endeavoured to make excuses, but to give reasons for the inequities. 
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Mr. McINtTosH: Read the minutes of the last two years’ meetings and see. 


Mr. McNamara: As I have reported on previous occasions to the agricultural 
committee, we consider the marketing operations are the no. 1 responsibility of 


the board; and while the administration of quotas on an equitable basis is very 


important, it must be secondary to the marketing operations. I think I have 
reported before that we could probably do a much better job of equalizing 


quotas if it was not necessary for the board at times to draw supplies of certain © 


types and grades of grain from certain areas. This does result in throwing 


the basis of quotas out of line at times. I do not regard that as any excuse, but — 


I think it is a reasonable explanation, and I think any marketing board— — 


Mr. McInTosu: It is a reasonable explanation if your statement is correct, 


but I do not accept your statement. 
Mr. McNamara: Then I am sorry, sir. 


Mr. JoRGENSoN: Mr. Chairman, I think we are getting away from the sub-. 


ject under discussion, and I think we should be brought back to the question | 


under discussion by the wheat board. 


Mr. HorNnER (Acadia): I agree with Mr. J orgenson on this question. I think 
we should deal strictly with the wheat board regulations that have to do with 


feed mills. I know the wheat board had difficult times with quotas, and I am © 


certain they are doing their best, to the best of their ability, to regulate quotas 
in a fair and just manner. 


I think we should deal with feed mills, and I would like to ask Mr. McNa- _ 


mara how feed mills do their purchasing now. Under what regulations do they 
purchase their grain now? Do you buy it under quotas? 


Mr. KinpT: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, before answering that I 
would like to clear up one point. There has been a charge made against the 
wheat board, against the chairman of the wheat board. I think it is depart- 
mental policy and government policy that the differential in quotas should be 
put into effect by the wheat board to take care of damp grain. . 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we are discussing the feed mills, not the quota. 
system and so on. 

Mr. KinpT: I want to clear up that point. . 

Mr. ARGUE: Mr. Chairman, other people have had a chance to ask questions 
and get replies; and I think it is only fair I should too. . 

I have one question on the quota system I would like to. ask, 


The CHAIRMAN: I will allow this one question, but I hope you will stay 
away from the activities of the wheat board as far as quotas are concerned. 
This meeting was called specifically to deal with the feed mills. ; 

Mr. ARGUE: I can agree with Mr. McIntosh to a point, on the great com- 
plaint against the inequities that exist. I am not going to oppose the wheat 
board’s policy of taking out-of-condition grain first, because I think it would 
be a tragic loss of millions of dollars to the wheat producers if this grain had 
-not been moved. But as a matter of equity and justice will the wheat board 


be able to equalize the quota at, say a six bushel basis at the end of this crop — 


year, so the people in my constituency, in Mr. McIntosh’s constituency, and 

others in southern Saskatchewan, may have a chance to deliver the same 

quantity of grain as producers in other parts of western Canada? A nae 
Mr. BRUNSDEN: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, are we here to discuss 

quotas or feed mills? 7 Mik s 
The CHAIRMAN: We are here to discuss the feed mills. 


Mr. ArGuE: I think the wheat board are entitled to give an answer to | 
this question, because charges have been made against the wheat board. Others 


= 


have had an opportunity to ask questions on this point and to get answers, and 
I think it is a fair question and that we should have an answer to it. fas ch 
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Bx The CHAIRMAN: I allowed Mr. McIntosh a little leeway there, because I 
_ thought he was building up to a question on feed mills and getting a little more 
equity in the purchasing of wheat; but apparently that was not so. 

* _ Mr. McIntTosH: They were brought into this discussion and that is why 
I brought it up. 

| Mr. ARGUE: Mr. Chairman, I have asked a question and I would like an 
- answer. | 
Mr. JORGENSON: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, the operations of the 

- Canadian wheat board will be brought before this committee at a later date, 
_ and we shall have an ample opportunity then to discuss these matters. At 
_ the present time we are dealing with this other matter, and at present I would 
urge you to keep this discussion to that subject. 

3 The CHAIRMAN: I would hope, Mr. McNamara, the members of this com- 
mittee will stay within the realm of that. 

‘Mr. ArcuE: Am I entitled to an answer to my question, Mr. Chairman? 
I think it is only right, when this charge has been made about the wheat board, 
- that the wheat board should have an opportunity to reply as to whether or 
not this inequity will remain, or as to whether or not this inequity, in total, 
or most of it, will be removed by the end of the crop year. I would like to 
relate this statement, on the point of order, to the procedure before this com- 
_ Mmittee. If the inference in Mr. McIntosh’s question is correct, that the 2 bushels 
_ will remain and the 6 bushels will remain, then the wheat board chairman’s 
_ statement, that the main policy is based on equal delivery opportunity, falls 
to the ground. 

I think the chairman of the wheat board should have an opportunity to 
answer this, as to whether or not more equity can be brought into the wheat 
delivery system by the end of the crop year. 

_ Mr. KorcHINsKI: Will the operation of the wheat board come before this 
committee at a future date, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, that is the intention. 
Mr. KorcHINSKI: Can not that question be dealt with then? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Let us get on with feed mills. 


Mr. ARGUE: Mr. Chairman, I am suggesting this question, as I have now 
_ phrased it, is entirely in order, because if we are going to go forward on the 
assumption that an equitable quota system is justified and is essential, then 
the wheat board should be able to make a reply as to whether they can bring 
_ Some equity into this present situation. I suggest that affects this whole enquiry. 
If there is no inequity there is nothing to be lost, perhaps, by throwing 
these things to the wolves. But if there is, can the wheat board bring some 
- equity into this by the end of the crop year? That is the question. Chisellers 
who want to lower the price will have their opportunity— 
An Hon. Memper: I want to ask the member from Assiniboia if the Sas- 
katchewan election has anything to do with this. 


Mr. ARGUE: Absolutely nothing. I have been here for 15 years advocating 
orderly marketing, and I will not stay here silent and see a bunch of anti- 
wheat board people tear down the good work done over the last 15 years. 

The CHAIRMAN: Let us not bring politics into this meeting, or elections, 
or what-have-you. 

Mr. ARGUE: I have asked a simple question, and I ask for an answer. 

The CHAIRMAN: I must say we must lead our discussion along the line 
of the inquiry into the feed mill question. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I asked a question some time ago, how they buy 
grain now and what are the regulations of the wheat board. 
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Mr. ARGUE: I have never seen such a high-handed action in committee © 
before. : 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I asked my question before you asked yours, 

Mr. ARGUE: Others have asked questions, and I have asked you three times | 
for an answer. All you have done is to move from my question to somebody 
else’s— 

Mr. HorNnER (Acadia): I asked mine before you asked yours. i 

Mr. ARGUE: —and I suggest that is the wrong way to operate a committee, 
and it is an impertinence. 

The CHAIRMAN: I suggest we come to the discussion of the feed mill 
question which has been referred to this committee. : 

Mr. ForBES: May I ask a question on that line? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Horner has the floor. i 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Do the feed mills buy their grain on the quota 
‘system now, or any place they can purchase it? What is the present arrange- | 
ment, or is there any? : | 

Mr. McNamara: In answer to Mr. Horner’s question, there are a number 
of feed mills in western Canada as was indicated by the information we made — 
available earlier. I think the majority of them are accepting their grain from 
the producer under the quota system. We know some of them are not, and those 
are the ones which we are checking at the present time. an 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): What is the situation where a feed mill is located 
at a non-delivery point? I imagine there are some cases where feed mills are 
situated off the railroad tracks at non-delivery points. Does the wheat board | 
make special provisions for them? o 

Mr. McNamara: No; but we can authorize a producer delivering at one 
point to deliver at a point other than described in his regular permit. 

Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): Does the wheat board take that into consideration 
when setting the quotas and demand for grain by the feed mills? 

Mr. McNamara: In setting our quotas we raise the quota, depending on 
the deliveries under the quota at the regular point. Information is available 
to us as to the amount of grain delivered, and the grain delivered to a feed 
mill is taken into consideration. ue oars 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Do the feed mills make a report stating how much — 
they have taken in and how much they have in storage? 4 
; Mr. McNamara: No. There are a number of feed mills which elect to be 
agents of the board and they give a complete accounting of their records. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): They more or less buy within themselves. . 

Mr. McNamara: Yes. They buy, issue producers certificates and report — 
to us. There is, however, another group which do not buy for board account; — 
but they are, under our act, under the quota if they have been described as Eye 
work for the general advantage of Canada. We are not interested in the price rt 
at which they buy, but we are interested that they only aecept from producers. 
in accordance with the quota. auf 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Some of the feed mills would receive storage — 
charges on some of the grain they have sold. 

Mr. McNamara: Yes, on grain bought for board account. Pa 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Would anyone purchasing at a non-delivery point _ 
avoid the elevator handling charges on the grain they purchase? ow a4 

Mr. McNamara: That is outside the jurisdiction of the wheat board. That 4 
would be handled by the board of grain commissioners, and Mr. Milner will 24 
deal with that. In respect of feed mills which are not agents of the board, i 4 , 
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Dour only interest is that their parchaces are in accordance with the quota. 
' They do not have to purchase at the board’s price nor do they have to account 
_ to us; but we check to see that the quota regulations are being adhered to. 
_. Mr. Horner (Acadia): In cases where charges had been laid and prosecu- 
_ tions made how were the feed mills violating the act? — 


F Mr. McNamara: They were accepting grain from producers over and 

_above the quota and in some ifstances were accepting grain not grown on 
a _ the land described in the permit book. Also in ‘many instances they were not 
f making entries in the producer’s delivery permit book when they accepted 
delivery of the grain. 


j Mr. BRUNSDEN: According to the bureau of statistics, in 1957 the volume 

_ in the feed mill district was around 34 million bushels. That is not all wheat: 

F that is divided between wheat, oats and barley. It is suggested that in this 

year it may run up to seven million bushels. I do not know whether or not 

_ that is a realistic figure. I would like to know roughly what amount of this 
35 million bushels was purchased in 1957 with the full licence and approval 
of the board. 

Mr. McNamara: Mr. Chairman and Mr. Brunsden, it is impossible for 
us to give you definite figures, because the information is not available. We 
do estimate that the large bulk of the wheat, oats and barley purchased by 
feed mills was purchased in accordance with board regulations. The volume 
~ of grain we handled which is used by these feed mills is not very large, but 
if you have a small hole in a bucket, the bucket leaks and it is not as good for - 
carrying as it was before; so it does affect our overall position. 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: I might have to challenge that statement later on. 
Mr. McNamara: All right. 


: Mr. BRUNSDEN: I do not agree with the previous suggestion that some 
_ persons are trying to destroy the wheat board— 


Mr. ArGuUE: That is what will happen if you put the hole in the bucket. 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: We all are established supporters of orderly marketing of 
wheat, but I fail to see how a trickle—and it is not even a trickle: granted it 
is seven million bushels of wheat, oats and barley—can disrupt Canadian 
marketing. I have used a poor bucket for a long time and it is still a good 
bucket. I am not interested in feed mill men. I am interested in some producers 
getting a little larger immediate market for their. grain than they have now. 


Mr. McNamara: As I indicated earlier, the volume is not large, but as I 
_ advised the committee the producer who is fortunate enough to deliver grain 
over the quota to the feed mill, and at the same time deliver his regular quota 
of grain through other commercial channels, has an advantage over other 
producers who are not fortunate enought to be able to market over the quota. 
If the mill takes grain over the quota it impairs our ability to merchandise 
board grain in that area and it reduces the potential board market of feed 
within the designated area. 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: But you admit potential production has no pechaee 


Mr. McNamara: It is small compared with what we handle, but I think 
it would have a serious effect in the overall plan. I think when a bucket starts 
to leak you have a difficulty and have to put in perhaps one plug, and then 
another plug. I think we might have repercussions outside of the designated 
area. In eastern Canada and the British Columbia feeding area, the domestic 
market, is most important to us in merchandizing oats and barley as feed. 
If the feed mills in some areas secure grain at prices below the prices at which 

the board is selling, I would suggest there might be demand from other areas 
of Canada to have the right to purchase grain at below board prices. 
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Mr. Pascoe: Mr. Chairman, my question was along the line of Mr. Argue’s 
on quotas. I think now I should go on record as resenting some of the remarks 
he made. I think we are all good wheat board supporters. . 

The CHAIRMAN: I think I gave my ruling on that. 

Mr. ForBrEs: I understand the purpose of this investigation is to deternwine 
whether or not there are any unfair trade practices or discriminations against 
the feed mills in view of the changing agricultural conditions in western Canada. 
There is no doubt that the quota system has prompted farmers throughout 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and probably Alberta to go into diversified farming in 
order to make sales of their grain. I think that is the purpose of this meeting; 
what position is the feed mill in. I have here an ad in the Western Producer 
of April 7, 1960. It says: 

GOOD FEED WHEAT FOR SALE. Eighty five cents per bushel. Sample 
on request. 
There are several other similar ads in here. Is that farmer allowed to sell him 
this grain? Is the feed mill allowed to buy that grain? This is what has brought 
down the feed market. 
: Mr. Monk: If you will be patient, I might explain that these are two 
types of feed mills. There is the type which is an agent of the Canadian wheat 


board. They are under agreement with us and they buy from producers in the © 
Same way an elevator does within the quota, issue a producer’s certificate to 


the producer, and pay for the grain at board prices. At the end of each week, 
I think it is, on Friday, they buy from us the grain which they have used 
during the week and report to us the situation. 

Now, that is the first type of case. The second type of feed mill is the 


t 


type which does not have an agreement with the board. They are under no 


agreement whatever with the Canadian wheat board, but they are subject to 
the Canadian wheat board statute. 

Mr. ForsBes: Are all these feed mills licensed, or are some of them licensed 
and others not licensed? 

Mr. Monk: That is a matter for the board of grain commissioners. Perhaps 
Mr. Milner can answer that question. But as far as we are concerned we do 
not issue licences to any of them. 

Some of them have an agreement with us; as all the elevator con nees 
do. The group which I was speaking about do at have an agreement with us, 
but they are subject to the Canadian Wheat Board Act. Nevertheless they aa. 
not have any agreement with the board. 

That means that they can buy and sell within the province at any price 
they like; but they cannot ship interprovincially, or use commercial facilities 
or railway cars. 

They are subject to quota regulations; that is, they must buy from the 
producer within his quota, and not over that quota. They must enter in the 


j 


permit book the deliveries which they take, they take from the producers; but — . 


the price is a matter of negotiation between themselves and the producer. 

They do not buy from the board, and there is no question about it 
because it is not board wheat that they have bought. 

~The question of enforcement arises in this way: in order to run a quota 
system equitably, we believe that quotas should be enforced equitably against 
all persons including the feed mills, because they are subject to the act: But 
they have an inducement. If they can buy over the quota, they may buy 


cheaply, because they buy from the farmer grain over his quota at depressed 


prices. 


ment to buy or to sell at board prices. 


This particular group of feed mills are the only group in this position, — on 
because the ones who have an agreement with us are all bound by the agree- : 
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Some feed mills do not have an agreement with us; consequently when 
they are in short supply, they buy their grain from the board at board prices. 
- But when there is grain available in the district in surplus, they buy from the 
_ producer at prices less than the board prices; they usually buy at a price less 
than the board price, because they can always buy from the board itself at 
_ board prices. } 
4 Mr. ForBES: That seems rather unusual. If a man is selling within the wheat 
- board, he can sell it within his quota, and he does not benefit by the wheat 
_ board plan. | 

Mr. MonKk: The reason for the application of the quota is twofold: first, 
there are not feed mills at all points. There are comparatively few feed mills, 
- for instance, in Saskatchewan. And if you have a position where the producer 
- is delivering to feed mills outside of his quota, and delivers his quota to. other 
- commercial facilities, to that extent he gains an advantage over the person 
either at his own point, who cannot get his grain into a feed mill, or other 


ee ee 


producers at other points where there is no feed mill. 

Mr. Forses: That seems to be one of the irregularities in our whole 
setup—that is, that some of them are representatives of the wheat board, 
- while others are not. May I interject another thought here? 

Mr. Monk: The reason for the application of quotas to these mills is that 
if they can buy what we call cheap wheat from the producers—and I do not 
speak disparagingly in that sense—they can manufacture feed at prices which 
are less than other feeds can be manufactured at mills which buy from the 
Canadian Wheat Board. | 

That has the effect that our customers who buy our grain are in a position 
where they have to compete with feed produced by these mills, made from 
grain bought at much lower prices, and it has a marked effect on prices which 
- is quite disproportionate to the amount involved, because there is just enough 
feed sold at the lesser prices to destroy the market for people who have bought 
their grain from us. 

Mr. Forses: They could all be licensed to buy wheat, acting as agents for 
the wheat board, or else to buy it on the open market. 

A year ago at our committee we had considerable discussion about certain 
feed mills collecting under PFAA. Here is. a case where some of these feed 
mills would not be collecting under PFAA. Would the same apply to export 
_ feed wheat to the United States? I think that is something further which 
should be investigated at this committee while we are sitting. 

I now return to the point that, in order to clear up this situation, all these 
feed mills should be licensed and act as agents of the wheat board. 

Mr. McNamara: There is another point which should have been brought 
out in this reference. 

Mr. Monk dealt with the position of feed mills. But within the province, 
and subject to provincial legislation enacted by the legislatures of the three 
prairie provinces, producers may sell to feeders in that province; or they may. 
sell to a man operating a feed lot. 

I think the advertisement which you referred to may be in connection with 
a feeder who does not cperate a feed mill, who does not have commercial 
facilities, but who is feeding livestock. 

: These feeders of course provide a form of competition for the feed mills 
who also try to merchandise feed in that area. That is another aspect of this 
problem which should be considered. y 

Mr. Kinpt: I would like to get clarification on that point. For instance, at 
Midland, we have a number of local feeders who have feeding establishments. 
They buy grain from the wheat farmers in the adjacent areas. 
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That is perfectly legal, as I understand it, under the regulations of the 
wheat board. In other words, they do not fall into the same category as feed 
mills. And I want at this point to impress upon you my view that these people — 
should be kept free; that they should be permitted to buy their grain where 
there is no merchandising or reselling of it, but where they are using it for 
feed purposes of their own. 

That is the claim in western Canada that they give to me, and they ask 
that in our deliberations we make doubly sure not to do anything to interrupt 
that flow of wheat to the feeder. 

I would like to have clarified in my mind what you mean by feed grain? 
Is that No. 4 and less, or does it mean any grain? 3 


Mr. McNamara: It means any grain. There is no definition. Sometimes 
they feed No. 2 northern, or No. 3 northern. The bulk of it of course is oats 
and barley. There is no definition of what constitutes feed grain. | 

On your point of federal jurisdiction, we have no legal way of following 
up, within these provinces, from one producer to the feeder, as long’as it is 
not another work for the general advantage of Canada. That is where the 
federal control comes in, in the railways, elevators, and feed mills which have 
been named. But as far as sales from one producer to a feeder are concerned, 
say in the province of Alberta, that is outside federal jurisdiction. As I men- : 
tioned earlier, the provincial legislators passed legislation that gives them 
power to control this, but so far none of the three prairie provinces has seen 
fit to exercise that control. But this is outside the jurisdiction of the board; 
whereas the feed mill, having been declared to be a work for the general 
advantage of Canada, is within the jurisdiction of the board. 


Mr. McIntosH: Are feed mills in areas where the quota is only two bushels, ; 
allowed to take only two bushels, regardless of whether it is open in other parts 
of the province to six bushels? ' 


Mr. McNamara: That is right; the same as all’ other facilities at that 
point. They can only take the amount of the particular quota at that point. 


Mr. McIntosH: If there is a shortage, what would you do—would you 
have to ship in? 


Mr. McNamara: If there were a shortage, the quota would be increased. 
If there were a shortage of grain marketable in that area, we would raise the 
quota of grain to allow more grain to come in. 


- Mr. JorcENSoN: Where, generally speaking, would you say that mills not — 


having agreements with the board are located? Would they be in heavy feeding © - 
areas? ; 


Mr. McNamara: Yes, I think that is true. The bulk of them are in Alberta ) 
and Manitoba. There are a limited number in Saskatchewan. In Manitoba and 
Alberta they seem to be located in the areas of heavy feeding of livestock, no _ 
- doubt because there are the market potentialities for them. | ne 
Mr. JORGENSON: You have said that since 1957 feed mills in western Canada 
have been buying grain outside the wheat board; that is, at non-board prices. — 

Mr. McNamara: Some of them have, yes. | 


Mr. JORGENSON: Do you know what relationship these prices bear to. 
wheat board prices? 


Mr. McNamara: No, we do not get accurate records from them. But from 
information that has been made available to our inspectors, some of the grain 
has been purchased at the initial payment price, and some purchased at prices 
substantially below our initial payment prices. ‘ 


Mr. JORGENSON: Do you know whether or not these lower prices have been 
passed on to the feeders themselves? 


=" « 
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Mr. McNamara: No, I have no knowledge of that. 
Mr. FANE:. Mr. Chairman, I want to go on record first as resenting any 


4 _ implication that we who are farmers are trying to wreck the wheat board when 
- we ask questions in connection with this matter. I, for one, would be the last 
_ person in the world who would ever think of wrecking the wheat board. 


I have several questions, and the first one I want to ask is this. It may have 


y been mentioned, but I missed it. How can you reconcile the fact that some feed 
- mills are licensed and some are not? How can you make fish of one and flesh of 
_ another—and they are doing the same work? 


Mr. McNamara: As Mr. Monk explained, we do not license them. But I 
think what you have in mind is, how do we reconcile that some act as agents 


for the board, and some do not. 


It is their choice. If they wish to become an agent of the board, they 


enter into a contractual arrangement with us, whereby they agree to buy only 


for board account, to pay board initial Hasneat prices, and to issue producers 
certificates. And, of course, they buy oo the quota, or they are prosecuted 


¥ for not doing so. 


These other feed mills who do not elect to buy for board account are not 


responsible to us at all in so far as price is concerned. We_ do not allow any ° 
- earrying charges on the grain they handle: all we insist upon is that their 


operations must be within the quota regulations. 

Mr. Fane: You would say that any feed mill in Canada could apply to 
you for recognition as a wheat board agent? 

“Mr. McNamara: That is right. 

Mr. Fane: Any one? 

Mr. McNamara: That is right—within our designated area. 


Mr. Fane: And that would make it possible for every one of them, if they 
were willing to make a contract with the wheat board, to have the same priv- 


- ilege? 


Mr. McNAmara: Yes, they could buy for account of the board. 


Mr. Fane: Now I want to ask how you can reconcile the fact that the 
majority of the implement dealers in western Canada can take in grain, wheat, 


or anything elese—any other grain—on their accounts, not issuing wheat board 


certificates, and the other people are under the compulsion of issuing wheat 
board certificates. 

How do you reconcile that, and what do they do with it? They do not sell 
it through the wheat board; they do not pay wheat board prices; they do not 
pay the P.F.A.A. one per cent. They just take it in ata reduced price, and then 
they dispose of it and get the gravy off that, as well as the gravy off their com- 


- mission for selling their machinery. 


Mr. McNamara: They cannot sell it in commercial channels; they cannot 
put it into elevators. The only market opportunities available for them are 
local feeders within the province. 

I think this might be a case where we should take some legal opinion with 
regard to this type of operator. 

Mr. FANE: Does it work that way? I do not think so. 

Mr. McNamara: Pardon me? 

Mr. Fane: I mean, I do not think it works that way. 

Mr. Monk: The situation is this, that as far as the constitutional position 
‘is concerned, the dominion government has not the power to control sales 
wholly within a province that do not use commercial facilities that are declared 


_to be works for the general advantage of Canada. 
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That has the result that the Canadian Wheat Board Act allows a person 
to trade within a province without restriction. There is provincial legislation 
that affects it; but the dominion legislation allows farmers to sell to each 
other, to implement dealers, as long as they do not sell to an elevator or to 
any works that are works for the general advantage of Canada. 

Consequently, an implement dealer, a car dealer, another farmer, a feeder, 
can buy directly from a producer at any price he likes, and no question of 
quota or control is involved, as far as the Canadian Wheat Board Act is con- 
cerned. He may be in breach of certain provincial statutes, but that is not a 
matter that we have any control over; enforcement of that is a matter for the 
province, and not ourselves. 

Mr. JORGENSON: A supplementary question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forses: That is very good in theory; but you cannot tell me that all 
these people have not got a farm—I mean the implement dealers, car dealers 
and those people who take in grain, you cannot tell me that if they have got 
a farm somewhere, they do not sell that grain to the elevator as their own. 

Mr. Monk: They may. That is a breach of the statute, if they do. Most 
of them have feed lots, or connections with feeders, and they dispose of the 
grain— 

Mr. ForBES: Some do, and some do not. 


Mr. ARGUE: If they did—and I have no information on anybody—it would 
certainly be subject to the quota. They are limited anyway. 

Mr. ForBEs: Yes; what they sell to an elevator would be subject to the 
quota. 

Mr. McNamara: Regardless of the quota, if they sell and market under 
their permit book—grain not produced on the land—they are violating the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act, and we prosecute on receipt of such information. 


Mr. ForBres: You could prosecute, if you got an affidavit to the effect that 
it is being done? 


Mr. McNamara: That is right. 

Mr. Monk: It would probably raise an income tax problem too. 

Mr. ForBeEs: It could. With some of them, it would not. 

Mr. JORGENSON: To follow up what was said previously, am I correct in 
understanding that implement dealers, appliance dealers, et cetera, are free to 
buy and sell grain without coming under the jurisdiction of the board, with 
that one condition, that they sell within the area to producers; and yet feed 
mills, who are capitalized to carry on this sort of business, are prevented from 
doing so? 


Mr. Monk: The position is that feed mills have been declared to be works 
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for the general advantage of Canada, as they are grain handling facilities, — 


and anything that comes in to them must be bought within the quota system, 


within the quota. As far as car dealers and implement dealers are concerned, - 


they are free, subject to provincial legislation, to sell and buy as they wish. 
I may say there is provincial legislation in all three prairie provinces 
which prevents them, but it has not been enforced. 


Mr. ForBES: What actually happens, in effect, is that the implement and © 


appliance dealers are competing directly with the feed mills. 
Some Hon. MEMBERS: No. 


Mr. Monk: I do not think that is right. 


Mr. Pascoe: Well, I wondered; it is beyond their scope. I wonder if the ae 


question of provincial legislation could be enlarged upon, especially in 
Saskatchewan. When was it passed? xa 
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Mr. ArGueE: Or, especially in Manitoba. 
Mr. Pascoe: I said Saskatchewan. 

Mr. ARGUE: Be a little more subtle. 
Mr. Monk: I think I can say that it was passed about the time the Canadian | 


wheat board took over oats and barley. 


Mr. Pascor: But it has never been enforced. 


Mr. Monk: The acts were to enforce, or reinforce, the control of the 
movement of oats and barley. The scheme of control of the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act is based upon the fact that a surplus is produced in each of the 
prairie provinces, which must move out of that province to market; and by 
preventing the movement out of a province by anyone except the Canadian 
wheat board, that surplus is forced into the hands of the board. That is true 


in relation to wheat. At the time it was doubted if that scheme would work as 


well in relation to oats and barley, as there was a smaller surplus and it did 
not move as freely between provinces to market. The three provinces roughly 
follow the statute in a similar way to prohibit producers from selling oats and 
barley—and in Saskatchewan, it is barley and wheat—to anybody except the 
Canadian wheat board and, I think, a feeder. The act was passed in 1948. 


Mr. ARGUE: These acts were considered necessary at the time by the 
federal government in order to— 


Mr. Monk: I do not know what the federal government felt. 
Mr. ArGUE: —to make it possible to have oats and barley under the 


Canadian Wheat Board Act. 


Mr. Monk: It was part of an over-all scheme. 


Mr. ArcuE: And it was felt that the provincial statutes were necessary 
to the operation of the federal statute. 


Mr. Force: Can feed mills supply grain from sources other than the 


wheat board, and ship the finished product, or the feed grain itself, to an eastern 


consumer? 

Mr. McNamara: No; Mr. Monk says nae if they are agents of the board. 
I thought you were referring to those who were not agents of the board. 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: Supposing that I run a feed mill, and buy again; are you 
telling me that I cannot ship my concentrated feed manufactured from that 
grain outside of the province? 

Mr. Monk: That is right, unless you are an agent of the boards That is 
covered in section 32 of the Canadian Wheat Board Act. 


Mr. JorRGENSON: How does that affect people who are off the railway 


lines? How is it possible for them to make deliveries outside of the provinces 


—even if they become agents of the board? 

Mr. McNamara: Possibly they could truck it. 

Mr. Forcie: Have there been any complaints regarding the situation 
where a feed mill which is buying grain outside of the board, has applied to 
you for the privilege of selling outside the province? 

Mr. McNamara: Not to my knowledge. I do not know of any case. I do 
not recall a case where a feed mill, which was buying grain outside of the 
board, has applied to us for the privilege of selling outside the province. 

Mr. ForciE: If they applied, would you grant them that privilege? 

Mr. ARGUE: Would you please tell us the general policy of the Canadian 
wheat board, in so far as price is concerned. Is it a policy of the Canadian 
wheat board to sell the grain, for which they accept delivery, at the best 
possible price for the grain producers? 
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Mr. McNamara: That is our. responsibility—to secure for the BrOnHeEE ; 


the best price for the grain that we can. 


Mr. ArGcuE: That is the attitude you take in regard to ae it wis 
a province, outside, and so on? 

Mr. McNamara: All markets. | 

Mr. ArcuE: If feed mills were allowed to buy grain outside the jurisdiction 
of the wheat board, outside of the wheat quotas and so forth, what would be 
the effect on the prices of grain they purchased? Would they purchase at 
lower prices? 

Mr. McNamara: In the event that they have been purchasing, in some 
instances, at prices below our initial payment price, which is the guaranteed 
price, we pay to the producer—-when we merchandise a producer’s grain, if 
we have been fortunate, as we have been in all except one case, in selling at 


a better price than the initial price, we reflect to the producer the final price, — 


after deducting our operating expenses. So, to the extent that a feed mill 
‘procures grain at a price below the price at which the board is selling the 
same grain and type of grain at that time, it enables them to undersell the 
board agent, who must buy at the board price—and this creates a price com- 
petition with board grain. 

Mr. ArcuE: And it would lower foe return to the grain producers. Ayes 
thing done this way would affect adversely the total amount of money paid to 
the grain producer? 

Mr. McNamara: Yes. If a feed mill bought and sold below our prices it 
would create competition for us, and could have the effect of forcing us to 
lower our general price levels. 


Mr. ArGuE: I have two or three more questions. You say that the feed 
mills, in some instances, have been buying below the initial price. I would 
suggest that feeders, in some instances, have been buying greatly below the 
initial price. I make this statement: I see no reason why the feed mills could 
not buy as cheaply as the feeders, if they have the same opportunity. Are 
you aware that in some instances advertisements have appeared saying that 
wheat would be purchased for as low as one cent a pound, or 60 cents a 
bushel. 


Mr. McNamara: Yes. 
Mr. ARGUE: So, if you had a bad situation, so far as surplus is concerned, 


I suggest by doing this you might cut the initial price as much as 50 per aie 


—in some instances, you might cut it in half. 


Mr. McNamara: That is a matter of opinion. Competition would Bar ae 


factor in it. However, so far as the board is concerned, I would point out 


that these feed mills, who are not agents of the board, we do not endeavour 
to control their prices. They are free to pay a price below or above. All we | 


are concerned with is that in buying from producers they must live up to the 
quota regulations. The advantage is when the farmer can deliver his quota 
and get the guaranteed price, he is not likely to deliver a quantity of Bras 
at a price below our initial payment. 


Mr. ArGuE: That is my point. The fact that the quota is there removes, 
I would think, almost all—maybe not quite, but almost all the incentive to 


deliver the grain to a mill, even at the initial price. If that is done, there is-no | 


further participation Pe ah. : 
Mr. McNamara: No, unless they are an agent of the board. 


Mr. ArcuE: So while you are not expressing any direct concern in regard © 


to price, nevertheless the fact they have to buy within the quota regulations 


means that some expense—perhaps I had better put it this way: the producer 
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is in a position to get for himself at least the initial price, and to that extent | 
- it strengthens the position of the board and the position of the grain producer. 
_ But if there should be a removal of these restrictions, no matter whether 
most of it goes to the advantage of the feed mills or their customers, the 
"result of it is a reduction in the total income to grain producers. I suggest, 
Mr. Chairman, that that income is already too low, and that we should be 
- looking at this problem, not from the standpoint of weakening the regulations 
q that exist now, but from the standpoint of strengthening them. 

g Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Mr. Chairman, my question has to do with some- 
4 thing that was tabled today. I am referring to page 3 of the wheat board regula- 
_ tions, relating to feed mills. It reads as follows: 

r. Every three months producers may deliver to any feed mill within 
mm the province in which their land is located, to be exchanged for prepared 
% feeds at such feed mill, quantities of wheat or oats or barley not exceed- 
ing In combination thereof 25,000 pounds. 


On another page they cite the same regulation, and say 20,000 pounds. 
I know it is a small point, but I wondered which was right. 


Mr. McNamara: Mr. Horner has raised a point to which I referred in my 
opening statement. That is the action the board has taken to endeavour to cope 
_ with this problem, and to meet the change in feeding methods that are develop- 
- ing in western Canada. I would like to ask Mr. Riddel if he will deal with our 
instruction No. 7, which I think outlines the special arrangements we put into 
effect in this regard. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): When were they put into effect? 


Mr. RIDDEL: This instruction was first put into effect on May 23, 1957, after 
several meetings with the various feed plant representatives. At that time 
- we made provision whereby the board would be prepared to consider applica- 
tions from producers requiring feed—pardon me, that is not the one. 
Producers may deliver to any feed mill, at such feed plant, within the 
province in which his land is located, to be ground or otherwise processed 
and returned to him, or to be exchanged for prepared feeds, quantities of wheat 
or oats or barley not exceeding.in combination thereof, 20,000 lbs. in. total weight 
for all grain so delivered. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): 20,000 lbs.? 

Mr. RipDEL: That is the first provision that was made. At the same time 
na was made that a producer requiring feed in excess of 20,000 lbs. 
could make special application to the board, in which case he would be given 
a special permit to allow him to take more to the feed plant. 

For the intervening period the same regulation was passed in each of the 
years, except that it was changed to 25,000 lbs. on November 4, 1958. The 
20,000 lbs. was changed to 25,000 lbs; and the 25,000 lbs. was allowed in any 
quarterly period. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Then, in effect, one could receive permission to 
deliver up to 100,000 lbs. in a year? 

Mr. RmpDEL: Within a year, without permission; and if more was required 
by any individual feeder he could still make application to the board stating his 
circumstances, in which case he could be given a special permit for the larger 
quantity. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): The producer had to take this grain back again as 
ground feed, or was this a sale? 

Mr. RippEL: This was an exchange. He could take the grain in and have 
it ground and, if he wished to, have supplements added; or he could take the 
grain into the feed mill and have it exchanged for prepared feeds, feeds already 
- made up. 
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Mr. Horner (Acadia): I would think this should be a considerable help to a 
feed plants or producers of feed wishing to have their feed mixed with sup- — 
plements. 

I, along with the rest of the farwiers here, certainly do not want to see 
prices reduced to farmers. I wonder what the board’s view is with regard to 
the number of plants they have no agreement with. Is it the board’s opinion 
they should have an agreement with the 122 plants that they have not an agree- 
ment with now? 

Mr. McNamara: No, I do not think we would think it advisable to force 
these people to become agents of the board if they do not wish to. As long 
as they would adhere to the quota regulations, I think there is no reason why 
they should be forced to become agents of the board. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I notice that at one point here, somebody—who- 
ever tabled this brief—suggests there is one type of operation which is an 
agreement with the board and another type which is not. You go on to say: 

Under the latter type of operation feed mills may acquire feed ean 
at a discount under the board’s initial payment. 


This would be in direct violation of the wheat board’s regulations? 
Mr. McNamara: No, not if they do not have an agreement with us. 
Mr. HorNneER (Acadia): It would not? 
Mr. McNAMaArRa: No, it would not be. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Looking at it quickly, it appears it would be better 
for the producer if they did have an agreement. They would have to buy it 
at the price prescribed by the wheat board. 


Mr. McNamara: Of course, I think it would be fair to say that in some | 
instances a feed mill might elect to pay a price higher than the board’s initial 
payment price. 

Mr. ARGUE: Do you know of one case? 


Mr. McNamara: Yes, higher than the board’s initial nea price, but 
not higher than our final payment price. . 

In fairness to the feed mills, I think in recent discussions with their 
representatives they have suggested if this pricing is a problem they should 
possibly undertake to guarantee they would pay at least the initial payment 
price. Just how that would be policed by us I have not been able to figure 
out. This is a recent development. They have suggested, if they could operate ~ 


without the quota regulations, they would endeavour to work out some pricing ~ 


regulations whereby they would guarantee to pay the board’s initial payment 
price and not the final payment price. 


Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): This is the same information I have. They came 
back to me and said they are in agreement to pay at least the initial payment 
price. In what category are seed plants? There is a number of seed plants, 
I imagine, and it would be difficult for seed plants, where you have grains and 
cracked wheat left over. Where are they authorized? Are they agents of the ~ 
board? 


Mr. McNamara: They are works for the general advantage of Canada, the 
same as the rest of the elevators. They are under the regulations. 


Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): They are seed plants. 


Mr. McNamara: They are not necessarily agents of the board, but. they are 
works for the general advantage of Canada. | 


Mr. HornER (Acadia): That may be the reason, but in our seed plants, they . 
do not have to deduct for P.F.A.A., or do they? . 
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Mr. McNamara: The control of the P.F.A.A. is not under wheat board 
regulations, but under the board of grain commissioners. 
3 Mr. ForRBES: Again, is that a matter of licensing? Some seed ante are 
licensed and some are not. I know of companies doing business in Manitoba 
_ today where one seed plant buys it fully processed and deducts P.F.A.A., and 
4 others do not deduct P.F.A.A. 
Mr. McNamara: I suggest this question of P.F.A.A. deductions should be 
i scugsed with Mr. Milner. He is much more conversant with it, and it comes 
eeacer his board. 
Mr. ARGUE: I suppose that comes up when the board of grain commis- 
] sioners appear here. 
; Mr. McInrosH: Mr. McNamara said certain seed houses work for the 
3 general good of Canada and some are not necessarily agents of the board. 
What is the difference? 
Mr. McNamara: It is exactly the same as the feed plants. Under our 
- statute all seed mills as well as feed mills have been declared works for the 
j general advantage of Canada. That means they must live up to the ‘quota 
~~ regulations of the board. Some of the seed-cleaning plants as well as the 
- feed mills have elected to be agents of the board, and others have not. But 
they are all under our jurisdiction in so far as accepting deliveries from pro- 
ducers, as far as quotas are concerned. 
Mr. McINtTosH: What advantage do they get by becoming agents of the 
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q board—or disadvantage? 

4 Mr. Forses: Could I answer that? 

Mr. McNamara: Thanks very much. 

4 Mr. Forses: If you are agents of the board, a licensed dealer, it is much 
easier to get the permit to export this grain than if you are not. 

q Mr. McNamara: Only agents of the board can move their grain into inter- 


- provincial trade, and nonagents are confined within the particular province. 
7 Mr. McIntosH: Thank you, Mr. Forbes. | 

a Mr. JorcENSson: There is the odd case where an organization may operate 
both the feed lot and the feed mill. I do not suppose these are numerous, but 
- there are some. 

Coming back to my question about moving concentrated feeds out of one 
province into another, I would like to know if the board has any method by 
which it can determine in this joint operation what quantity of grain purchased 
goes into the feed lot and what goes into the feed mills? There is a very pos- 
sible outlet there for some operators, and I know it is being used. 

y Mr. HENDERSON: That is for some of that good cattle you keep talking about 
all the time. 

Mr. JoRGENSON: We ship to your country to put some meat on those cattle 
, of yours. 
: Mr. McNamara: A mill offers to be an agent of the board. If they suggest 
_ they have another company it must be a separate company. 
; Mr. BRUNSDEN: Would the board, or would it not issue a permit to a 
joint operation under one corporation? 

Mr. McNamara: The answer to that is no. We do not recognize as an 
agent of the board a company having another subsidiary. 

Mr. McIntosH: How about an individual? 
Mr. McNamara: Nor an individual. 
Mr. JoRGENSON: How about these feed mills which are not agents? 
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Mr, BRUNSDEN: I have a specific case. I do not know whether or not in 


this case it is an agent of the board. This organization is a family compact. 
It is an incorporated company and operates a very large feed mill. I am trying 
to determine in my own mind whether or not when they go out and buy grain, 
even though they buy under a permit, if there is any possible check by the 
board as to the relevant proportions of grain they purchase which is going into 
the feed mill. | 

Mr. McNamara: Probably I did not correctly interpret the question. 


Mr. Monk: I do not know whether or not you said this Oe 
operated entirely in the same province. 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: Yes; in so far as its feeding is concerned. 


Mr. Monx: If they purchase the grain in the same province as their 
feed lots, if they are not an agent of the board, none of the operations would 


| _hbe under the control of the board. They could carry on within the same 


province without any supervision by, or report to, us, provided they bought 
the grain from producers within the quota; that is, so long as each delivery is 
within the producer’s quota. In the case of an agent of the board, the agent 


would buy at the board price and we would get a full report. We would not : 


make it an agent of the board nor have an agreement with it unless the feed 
lot area was entirely separate from its purchasing from farm producers and 


its accounting to us. The feed lot would have to buy entirely as a separate 


entity. 


- Mr. JorcGENSON: In the event that you have a situation where an unlicensed 4 


mill runs a feed lot or poultry or hog farm in conjunction with its feed mill, 
what check have you on that? 


Mr. Monk: The only check we have on them is on their curche aaa They 


are required to be subject to our quota regulations and that means they have — | 


to buy from producers within the quota, enter it in the producer’s permit 
book and keep records of their purchases open for inspection by our inspectors, 
or report to us on request what their purchases are, who from and the amount. 


Mr. JORGENSON: Are they free to buy as much grain as they want to operate 
their feed lot? Do you have any check on that? 


Mr. Monk: They can buy as much as they like so long as each individual 


purchases within the quota of the producer selling to him. 


quantity. 
Mr. Monk: They can only buy from atti eave delivering in that area. 


Mr. McNamara: I think Mr. Jorgenson is speaking about a feed lot. The 
answer, I think, related to a feed mill. 


Mr. Monk: You were speaking about feed lots? 

Mr. JORGENSON: I am talking about operators of feed lots. 

Mr. Monk: For the feed lot they can buy any amount of grain. 

Mr. JORGENSON: There is no check at all? 

Mr. Monx: No. jn ae 
Mr. JORGENSON: Supposing a person operating a feed lot also owned a 


feed mill, what check have you that the grain being bought will go into the — 


feed mill. 


Mr. McNamara: The only check is that under the provisions of our res we * 


have tried to examine the operations of the feed mill and satisfy ourselves 


that the grain used has been bought from producers within their aati i not, ; 


he is in hie eae of our act. 


Mr. JORGENSON: They can go to any number of producers and get any : 
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Mr. yokes (Acadia): How often are these checks made? 

Mr. McNamara: Not too often recently because during the period when 

_ these test cases were before the court, the board waited for the court’s de- 

cision before instituting further checks or prosecutions. We have resumed 

_ again our activities in that regard and our inspectors are active in endeavouring 

B to ascertain how these feed mills are conducting their operations. 

Mr. KorcHINSKI: Normally how often would you check? 

Mr. McNamara: Normally three times a year. 

Bs Mr. KORCHINSKI: You can ask them to produce all of their records and 

. they have to comply? 

q Mr. McNamara: Yes. We have authority under our act. In some instances 

some of the feed mills have refused to make those records available to us and 

- we are giving consideration to what future action we will take. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: Even if they have no agreement with the wheat board? 

Mr. McNamara: Yes. Because of the fact that they are a work for the 
general advantage of Canada we have a right to check their records and 
secure information regarding their activities. 

4 Mr. NASSERDEN: Have you any figures regarding the amounts nandied by 

c these non-line mills? 

_ Mr. McNamara: Do you mean mills which are not agents of the board — 

* and not buying for the board account. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Yes. 
Mr. McNamara: No. It has been stated the bureau of statistics did make 
an estimate, but we do not have any definite figures. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: You should have figures along that line as they are 

following your regulations. 

Mr. McNAMARA: They do not have to report to us as to their purchases 

from producers. We are just satisfying ourselves that what they do purchase 

- is purchased within the quota. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Would you care to estimate it? 

3 Mr. McNamara: It is difficult to say. I would think the volume would be 

' within two or three million bushels a year in that particular category. That» 

- is just an estimate. 

4 Mr. REGNIER: I think the prime function of the board is to dispose of all 

' the grain. At one time there were no quotas. The quotas came in 1940. I 

- cannot understand why the board would insist that grain sold for local con- 

4 sumption be within the quota because the more grain disposed of openly 

‘outside of the board the more opportunity the board has to unload grain 

' they buy. The function of the board is being helped rather than otherwise, 

because after all their function is to dispose of grain. The less grain they have 

to dispose of within the quota, the less difficult is their function. I do not 
think it is unfair to those within the quota who are selling directly to the 

- board, because the more grain sold locally the less which has to go through 

the elevator agency. 

WS Mr. McNamara: I do not think I could quite agree with that analysis. 
I certainly agree it is the job of the board to sell as much grain, as the 
producers deliver, to the best possible advantage in all markets; but we are 

also responsible: for endeavouring to provide equal delivery opportunity for 

_all producers. To the extent that some producers are allowed to sell in excess 

of the quota, that grain is sold at the expense of the producers delivering 

within the quota. To the extent grain is marketed outside the board it retards 

- the utimate sales the board might make to the same area. We market within 

_ the designated area ourselves. 
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Mr. REGNIER: It is open ip all eho want to take advantage of it. It bes 
be on account of their location that they may not be able to take advantage 
of it. However, because of the fact that the elevator facilities are relieved 
by reason of some grain being sold outside the elevator and so on, there would 
be more room for those who do not take advantage of selling outside the quota. 
What they lose on the one hand they gain on the other hand. ? 

Mr. McNamara: During the last five years when we had a large carry 
over of grain on the farms, which was just about all that time, this is the 
period when we were faced with congestion. 


Mr. ArGuE: If there were a relaxation of board’s policy, so that more } 


grain would be sold outside the wheat board’s jurisdiction, would this in any 
way make any easier the total marketing of grain both within and without? 
Would you see any increase in sales whatsoever? 

Mr. McNamara: I would not. 

Mr. ARGUE: One of the results, however, would be fewer dollars in the 
pockets of the grain producers. 

Mr. McNamara: I cannot see that it would increase the overall consump- 
tion of grain within the designated area. 

Mr. REGNIER: Your greater concern is to protect the farmer by, cannes at 
lower prices. Is that the main concern? Or what is the real reason? 

Mr. McNamara: The major concern of the board is to merchandise grain 
' which the producers deliver to us to the best possible advantage. We regard 
that as our number one consideration, and we should not let quotas or other 
things interfere with our sales at all. 

Our second responsibility is the equitable administration of the quota 
system. 

Mr. REGNIER: Have you any figures from the panies dealers or 
merchants? 

Mr. McNamara: We have no figures, and there is nothing in our records 


to indicate it; but we do know that some of those dealers have purchased 


grain from producers at prices well below our initial payment prices. 


Mr. REGNIER: Would not some of them pay a higher price in order to make 


the sale of a tractor? Would they not give the farmer a greater price than the 
wheat board is paying? © 

Mr. McNamara: They might, but it would be up to them. I think the 
information available in our office would indicate that some of the grain over 
the quota has been purchased at prices well below what the board is paying, 


but it would be possible as an advantage in selling a tractor to give the 


purchaser higher prices. 

Mr. REGNIER: Or in connection with the payment of.a debt; they might 
give a higher price? 

Mr. McNamara: Yes, that would be possible. 

Mr. REGNIER: You have no doubt about it? 

Mr. McNamara: No. 


{ 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: A while ago Mr. McNamara was pointing out the prices for 


which they sold grain to the feed mills. I think he said it was the initial 
payment. In other words, do you say that the feed mills bought wheat at 
cost? 


Mr. McNamara: No. If I said that I was in error. The feed mills which 


are agents for the board, buy for our account at the initial payment price; and 
when they wish to take delivery of the grain to put it into their plants, they 
have to purchase it from the board. That is, we would sell it to them at our 
regular market sales price, at the price we are selling it for any other market. 
They pay that price. 
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Mr. GunpbLock: What is that charge? 


ow Mr. McNamara: It fluctuates from day to day. I have it here. These are 
4 _ yesterday’ S prices. 
Mr. GuwnpLock: Another question is in regard to this interprovincial 
q _ trading. I understood that the federal government or your wheat board is 
a interested in transportation, railroads, and one thing and another. Where is 
_ the cut-off between the federal and the provincial control over interprovincial 
_ trading, and how tight is it? I understand it is absolutely impossible today to . 
_ take a bushel of wheat across a provincial boundary. 

Mr. Monx: Section 32 of the statute reads as follows: 


32. Except as permitted under the regulations, no person other 
than the board shall 

(a) export from or import into Canada wheat or Pee products owned 
by a person other than the board; 

(b) transport or cause to be transported from one province to another 
province, wheat or wheat Brcaucls owned by a person other than 
the board; 

(c) sell or agree to sell wheat or wheat products situated in one prov- — 
ince for delivery in another province or outside of Canada; or 

(d) buy or agree to buy wheat or wheat products situated in one prov- 


ince for delivery in another province or for delivery outside of 
Canada. 1948, c. 4, s. 3. 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: Previously you said that the railroads and others were 
' under government control. 

. Mr. Monk: I go back to the statute and say that the constitutional power 
q of the Dominion of Canada extends to interprovincial trading, railways, and 
~ such things as may be declared for the general advantage of Canada—these are 
the fields in which the dominion ‘can legislate. The dominion has legislated in 
: Pine field of interprovincial trade and prohibited the movement of grain across 
a provincial boundary unless such grain is owned by the board or permitted 
a to move by the board; that is, except as permitted under the regulations. The 
-- regulations give the board power to grant permits, and there are no general 
exceptions. 

Mr. McNamara: In other words, it is up to the board whether they allow 
it or not. | 
. Mr. Monk: That is correct. 

Mr. REGNIER: Suppose you have a corporation within a province. Could 
it buy and seil freely? Could that corporation do that, or would its charter 
prevent it from exporting? 

Mr. Monk: The position of these feed mills which are not agents of the 
board is exactly as you describe. 

Mr. REGNIER: You say they have to come within the board? 

Mr. McIntosH: Has the board ever done that, and if so, under what cir- 
cumstances? 

Mr. Monk: Done what? 

Mr.:McIntosu: Acted under the regulations permitted? 

Mr. Monk: Yes, but usually with respect to seed products and special 
- varieties of seed that require to be moved from one province to another; and 
there have been some cases under various circumstances where permission has 
- been granted to move. 

. Mr. McINtTosH: What cases? 
Mr. Monk: First, in regard to the movement of seed grain. 
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Mr. McNamara: On a number of occasions when a producer was moving ~ 


from one province to another and wanted to take along his seed grain or his 
carry over of grain, the board authorized that movement, from the farmer’s 


own province to his new farm in another province; that is, with respect to grain 


he had in store, his own grain. I remember instances where farmers moved 
from Alberta to British Columbia and applied for the right to transfer some 
of their own grain to their new farms in British Columbia, and the board 
authorized it. 

Mr. McIntosH: But once it was in British Columbia it would no longer 
come under the control of the wheat board, because it would have been moved 
out of your jurisdiction. 

Mr. McNamara: No. The authorization which we gave was with the as- 
surance that he was moving it to British Columbia for his own use and not for 
resale. However, it was outside our jurisdiction once it was moved into a non- 
designated area. 

Mr. Kinpt: Is there any way of following that up? I ask this because it 
particularly applies to the constituency I represent, in southwestern Alberta, 
where a good many farmers are unable to market all their wheat. Nevertheless 


4 


in times past they have allotted a few sacks of wheat—that is, they have gone | 


to Creston to buy apples. Now, the apple farmer raises chickens and he likes 


to have this feed for the purposes of his chickens. In other words, the apple 
farmer likes eggs and chickens to eat, whereas the wheat farmer likes to eat 
apples. 

These regulations would prohibit any of that traffic across provincial lines; 
and my question is this: is there any regulation or special dispensation which 
these farmers could obtain from the wheat board to enable them to be within 
the law and within the regulations in bringing about this exchange, or barter, 
or whatever you wish to call it, of fruit for wheat? 


Mr. McNamara: This raises the whole question of trading and domestic 
business within Canada. I appreciate the problem in Alberta near Creston. 


The board understands the approach by the producers in Canada who would — 


like to ship their grain to Ontario, which is one of our largest domestic outlets. 
Producers who live near the interprovincial boundary have thought it 


possible to. market their grain within the United States, and they would like 


to market it outside of the control of the board. 


Producers within Alberta that have a feed market in British Columbia 
would like to sell grain outside the board and without regard to our r quota 


controls. 

Again, it is just a case of to what extent you should open up tices controls. 
We regard as a special problem this marketing outside the board, and we 
regard it as the basis of competitive operation, because it is putting pe 
into competition with board grain that we are endeavoring to sell. 

I have the information on prices, and I will give you a few of the basic 
grades on barley. No. 1 barley, basis Fort William, the initial payment price is 


87 cents a bushel; and our selling price for No. 1 feed barley on April 29, on . 


Friday, was 9634 cents a bushel. 


For No. 2 feed barley, our initial payment price is 83 cents per bushel, 


while our selling price was 953 cents per bushel. 
On oats, taking again the two basic feed grades, the initial payment price 


for No. 1 feed oats, basis Fort William, is 55 cents per bushel, while our senne ; 


price last Friday was 764 cents per bushel. 


No. 2 feed oats, initial payment price is 50 cents, and the board’s asking | 


price was 73% cents. 
No. 6 wheat is another grade of feed. The initial payment price is $1. 02, 
and our asking price for No. 6, basis Fort William, was $1.473. 
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Mr. Fores: These are the prices at which you sell to the feeders? 
- Mr. McNamara: That is right, on the basis of Fort William, and the initial 


4 Peement prices which we pay on them. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the members of ihe board have a luncheon 


engagement. So with your permission we shall adjourn now until 3:30 this 
4j afternoon. 


Mr. RippEL: Mr. Chairman, I am sorry, but I believe T gave the wrong 


date in connection with the change from 20,000 to 25,000 Ibs. for delivery to 


_ feed mills. The change was made on- July 30, 1957, instead of the date which 


pI previously gave. 


Mr. McINntTosu: I have a question which may require some time to answer. 


_ May I ask it now? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
Mr. McIntosH: I want to know the number of permits issued for the 


_ transfer of grain from the prairie provinces to other provinces, and the amount 
_ of grain in each case? 


Mr. McNamara: How far back do you want it?—\to 1935? 
Mr. McIntTosH: 1950 would be all right. 
Mr. McNamara: It may take a little time to work out, but we will get 


- at it right away. 


The committee took recess until. 3:30 p.m. 


“a AFTERNOON SESSION 


Monpbay, May 2, 1960. 
34,00 p.m; 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, please come to order. I believe we now have 


a quorum. 


When we left off before adjournment, Mr. Kindt was asking a few ques- 


- tions. We will now have Mr. Rapp. 


; 
= 
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Mr. Rapp: Mr. Chairman, I forget the question I was going to ask. But I 
wanted to know if a feed mill applies for a licence, is there any restriction 
or regulation as its size, its capacity, or its location, and so on. Is there 
any restriction in this way? 

Mr. McNamara: I think that your question should be directed to the 
board of grain commissioners when they appear, because they have the 
responsibility for licensing. 

Mr. Rapp: You would have no idea? It would give us some information 
if you know that, because we have some small feed mills in Saskatchewan, 
particularly in the northern section, and I wondered if they would be able 


_ to obtain these licences the same as the larger feed mills? 


Mr. McNamara: Mr. Milner is present today and no doubt he will be on 
the stand later on, when he can answer your question. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Nasserden? 

Mr. NASSERDEN: I am afraid that I am at a loss to remember where I 


Was. 


Mr. JORGENSON: Well, I have a question. 
The CHAIRMAN: No, te Horner comes first. 
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Mr. Horner (Acadia): My question has to do with the subject of quota. 
According to my understanding the feed concerns showed in a statement 
that they were to some extent against quotas. There was a statement made 


by a group, that they would like to see quotas removed, or that they could 


buy additional quotas given to them; but I understand ee are prose? 
under the present regulations from doing this. 

My question is: are the feed concerns considered fully? 

Let us say at one elevator delivery point I can see where it would be 
very easy to determine the quota for that elevator, depending on the amount 


of grain, and reports from that source. But at another delivery point, where ~ 


there was more than one elevator, and a couple of feed mills besides, does 


the wheat board receive many requests from feed mills, that they are not 


able to buy more grain? Do they complain to the wheat board that they are ; 


not allowed to buy more grain, and that the quota is not large enough? 
How is their effect felt in the setup of the quotas? 


Mr. McNamara: I should explain that, in the administration of the 


quota policy, the board at the first of the year establishes a unit quota, a 
general quota, regardless of the space available and the size of the farm. 
We get reports from the elevator agents as to the space available and the 
amount of grain delivered, so we are in a position at all times to calculate 


what percentage of the quota has been delivered, and how much space has ; 


been created at that particular market for a new quota. 

When, in our judgment, the bulk of the old quota has been delivered 
and there is space available to start a new quota, we increase it at that 
particular point. 


In relation to feed mill operations at that point, they take delivery of 


grain from producers under the quota, and the quota is revised accordingly. 
As the space becomes available we raise the quota at that particular point. 
To my knowledge we have never had too much representation from 


individual feed mills that the quotas should be raised, because generally at — 


most points in western Canada there has been enough grain available for 
delivery under the regular quota to satisfy the local requirements. 

I must tell you that in.some areas I can understand there could be a 
shortage of a variety of grain for feed mill requirements from time to time. 


Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): Do all feed mills, whether they are agents or not 


of the wheat board, have to receive deliveries according to the quota system? 


Mr. McNamara: Under the act they have to do so, but we do not get é 


reports from the non-agents. They do not have to report to us if ey are 
non-agents. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): In order to get reports from them there would be 
no way of doing this without making them become agents? 


Mr. McNamara: We have the right under our act to go in from time <6 
time and inspect their records to find out how ‘much grain they are taking © 
from the producers in order to satisfy ourselves that they are taking it ae 


the quota. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): But there is no regular inspection on unlicensed 
farms? 


Mr. McNamara: No. 


; x 
Mr. McInTosH: .I have a question along the same line. I understand Mr. — 
McNamara to say that the wheat board decides when the quota will be open. 
How do you decide when it will be raised? Do you have certain key tae 


at the different Dua to inform you? 
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Mr. PGW Ahe: You. at: ae station ‘there is an agent who has been 
"selected We call him a key agent. He has the responsibility of reporting to 
the board and making recommendations. 

. In addition we get from every agent a market report wealdy showing 
' the amount of grain shipped out. We do not necessarily rely on the advice of 
the key agent, because in some markets we find that one particular company 
may be reluctant to see the quota increased until they are able to get more 
2 space. So there are many times when the management of the board take into 
- consideration the overall space on the market, and we will increase the quota, 
even though it has not been recommended a) a particular elevator agent at 
© a certain point. 


. Mr. McIntTosH: How are the agents selected, and who selects the key 

- agent at the different points? 

& Mr. McNamara: They were selected years ago under an appeal for scrap 

- iron or scrap metal; the companies got together and agents were appointed 

- in charge of the scrap metal campaign, and that has been carried on during 

the years. 

= Mr. McIntosu: Are the agents all selected from one particular grain 

~ company? 

3 Mr. McNamara: No, they are spread all over the industry. 

q Mr. McINtToSsH: Does the board make any effort to rotate the key per- 

* sonnel at delivery points, and if so, how often or how long is it customary 
to act in this capacity? 

Mr. McNamara: We make no effort to change agents. 

Mr. McIntToOSH: Do the personnel have any particular duty in this regard 
in establishing the liability of information received from the persons charged 
_ with reporting of requirements for increased quotas? 

PS Mr. McNamara: Our inspectors go around the country. However, when 

a key agent makes a recommendation that is not in accordance with the 
facts at the delivery point and is not supported by his competitors in the 

market, our inspectors make recommendations direct to us, and we adopt 
their recommendations over and above those of the key agents. But we use 

the key agents as a basis for the report itself. 

Mr. McIntosH: How many times have you made the change? 


Pa 


Mr. McNamara: It is not often. We find that some companies are reluctant 

'_ to see the quota go up, because their competitors have more space. So we. 

- recognize the space on the market regardless of the position which the elevator 
' itself is in. 


g Mr. McIntosH: Has it ever been established by the reports of the key 
~ personnel that their recommendations are not submitted until they have space 
available in their own particular elevator or elevators regardless of room 
- available in their competitors’? 


.-* Mr. McNamara: Yes, in some cases we have found that where a key 
- agent has been reluctant to recommend an increase, we have moved on our 
own. 


Mr. McINtTosH: You say you do not allow these key personnel, but are 
personnel or key people allowed to have a mutual understanding they will 
not request an increased quota until they each have a designated amount of 

space available? 

Mr. McNamara: That is right. 

) Then as to the question you asked before we adjourned for lunch, we 
have telephoned to Winnipeg for the information, and we will give it to you 
just as soon as it is available. . 
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Mr. KORCHINSKI: Where we find that elevators are filled up to capacity - 


and at the same time we find that feed mills might have room for grain, or — 


perhaps require grain. In such a case, according to your information there is — 


no method, or no posibility of increasing a quota. Apparently you do not have 
any information from these feed mills. 


I am sure the farmers would welcome an opportunity to sell even to the © | 


feed mills, if they paid them a fair price, and so on. How do you determine 
when you should move? Is it only when the elevators have their required 
space in such a case? Have you ever had complaints from feed mills in such 
instances? 

Mr. McNamara: We look at the elevator space. That is our guide to the 


a 


quota situation at the market, the deliveries, the shipments out and the space ~ 


available. In cases where there are feed mills who are not agents of the 
board, we do not take their space into consideration in our calculations. But 


to my knowledge I have no recollection of a feed mill applying for a quota ‘ 


to be increased, because if a feed mill cannot get the supplies it wants, I think 
it would indicate the quota position generally is good at the station, that most 
of the farmers have delivered their quota. Do I make myself clear? 

If, in a market, the feed mill at that market is not able to get the ions 
it requires within the quota, I suggest that would mean the deliveries under 
that quota have been made pretty freely to the elevator companies and the 
quota will be going up. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: But deliveries may have been mode to the elevator 
and may have congested the elevator, and at the same time there may be 
some space, so there were possibilities of selling more grain to the feed 
companies. In such a case, the farmers in that particular area are not at such — 
an advantage. 

Mr. McNamara: If thes have unfilled quotas, they can sell to feed mills; 
but if— 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Everything is filled up; you reach a point, say, of two 


bushels in such a case of filling up the elevators, and yet they are not filling — 


up their feed mills. In effect, you should really increase the quota to three, 


in such a case, because the feed mills would take up such space; but you do | 


not permit cars to go into that particular area. The feed mills cannot possibly 
purchase because the quota is not up, and at the same time the cars cannot 
come into that area. You see what the difficulty is. 

Mr. McNamara: I think I would agree that there is a possibility of that 
position arising. 

Mr. KorRcHINSKI: You have no— 

Mr. McNamara: No, I have no indication of any case Bie as that, 

Mr. NASSERDEN: As a result of your investigations of these feed mills 
from time to time, have you had any indications that the mills in Manitoba 
have suffered as a result of the quota, in so far as keeping their operations | 

going? . 


when we have met them. We have had several meetings with the feed mills 
and their representatives, and this is part of the case they have presented to 
us, that at times they have found it difficult to secure the type and grade of — 
grain that they want at that time because of our quota regulations. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Has that been confined more or less to Manitoba? 


Mr. McNamara: Manitoba and Alberta. It does not seem to be the same } 


problem in Saskatchewan. Of course, it is not such a heavy feeding area. 


Mr. JORGENSON: Just before the lunch hour, Mr. Chairman, Mr. McNamara 
gave us some figures on buying prices and selling prices. T will take wheat — 


Mr. McNamara: Yes, they have made representation to that effect to us — 


~ ill 
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¥ No. 6 as an example. You quoted the price of $1.02 initial payment and the 
_ selling price of $1.47 3/8. Can you give us a breakdown of where that dif- 
% ference comes in? How much is freight charges, handling charges, et cetera? 
~The full $1.47 is not returned to the farmer? 
j Mr. McNamara: No; from that we would deduct our expenses, the 
_ operating expenses, to come the final price. I think the best example would 
- be in a previous year. We could indicate the price. We paid the $1.02 for 
& No. 6 wheat. We could give you the final return for the 1957-58 pool. I will 
give you that figure in a minute. That narrows the gap. But I can say that it 
would be roughly seven or eight cents a bushel, in the price. I will give it to 
you. 
Mr. RippEt: If that represents the average during the period of the pool, 
it could vary from a spread of 20 cents to 45 cents. 

Mr. JorceNnson: I fully understand the board’s position as to getting the 
best possible price for the producers. In other words, you are acting in the 
- interests of the grain producers. 

I think you will also agree that we members here represent not only grain 
producers, but feeders as well, and the problem that is arising right ‘now is 
one of the producers versus the feeders. Do you agree that forcing the feed 
mills to buy through the wheat board is increasing livestock prices; would 
that be a fair statement to make? 
Mr. McNamara: I would question that. I would not like to give a con- 
_ sidered opinion. I would say that if all the buying and handling was through | 
. the wheat board, all the grain going into consumption would bear its share of 
the wheat board’s charges. But to the extent that you allow grain to be 
_ marketed outside the board, then that particular portion of grain is not carry- 
. ing its share of the cost of this administration. 

Mr. JorGcENSON: Is it not true that the trend today with most livestock 
producers is to buy balanced rations, prepared rations, from the feed mills? 

Mr. McNamara: Yes. 

Mr. JoRGENSON: And if they are compelled—as they are, through this 
regulation—to pay a higher price, it would increase the cost? 

Mr. McNamara: Of course, I think that is true. We sell, as a board, in 
Manitoba and Alberta—in the designated areas—at the same basic price that 
we sell all over Canada, and the eastern feeder would argue, why should we be 
making our feed grain available in the designated area at a lower price than 
_ we re selling in the rest of Canada. 

: Mr. JorcEenson: Is it not true, also, that in the west our main markets for 
3 livestock are in the eastern provinces, Ontario and Quebec? 
| Mr. McNamara: And B.C., yes. The domestic market is our big market. 

Mr. JORGENSON: Would it not naturally follow that they would be in a 
better position to compete in eastern markets if feeders were able to buy more 
feed at a lower price? 

Mr. McNamara: Yes. Of course, I think this raises a question that I 
suggested the committee should give consideration to, that I am personally 
disturbed that if we legalize sales outside the board, or take steps to en- 
courage the movement of feed grain outside the board, within the designated 
area, at lower prices, then I would think that our consumers in other parts of 
Canada would question as to why western Canadian grain should be sold at 

- the board price to them and why they should not have the right of dealing 
direct with western producers and getting some of this cheap priced grain. 

| This has been raised before, and it is one of the things that concerns 

me and which might well be undermining our whole market position for 

{ forced grains, which is our domestic market. I would suggest that this is a 
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phase of this problem that should be considered by the committee, the effect 
of change in eastern Canada within the designated area. What the repercus- 
sions would be within B.C. at the present time, of buying at the board price, 
where they have no opportunity of securing their feed from western producers : 
at prices below the western price, I do not know. 4 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: Perhaps that counterbalances any advantage the western 
producer may have in buying there. 


Mr. McNamara: I am inclined to agree with that. We do find, in talking 
with some of our eastern customers, that they do think we are taking advantage 
of them sometimes, regardless of the freight subsidy. 


Mr. JORGENSON: Is there not a possibility of feeders in the western prov- 
-inces seeking alternatives for western grain, such as this American corn 
which I understand is coming into this country? 


Mr. McNamara: Yes, this is true, not only in western Canada, but all 
over in our domestic market. I think we must keep our market competitive 
with the price of corn and other substitute feedstuffs. 

Mr. JORGENSON: In arriving at corn prices, do you take that into con- 
sideration? | q 

Mr. McNamara: Yes, we watch corn. And, in regard to oats and barley, the 
movement of these other foodstuffs into Canada has a bearing on the daily 
prices that are quoted. 

If I may give this figure to Mr. Jorgenson, for the 1957-58 wheat account, ~ 
the initial payment price for No. 6 wheat was $1.02 per bushel, as I told 
you earlier. We made an interim payment of 10 cents per bushel, and a final 
payment of 18.466 cents per bushel; so that the actual realized price for No. 6 
wheat in that pool period, basis Fort William, was 130.466 cents per bushel. 

Mr. Forbes: In connection with that point, would it not be reasonable 
to sell grain to feeders say, at Winnipeg, at your price, less the freight to 
Fort William? Why should they be penalized, so to speak, by paying the freight 
price? . 

Mr. McNamara: We buy basis Fort William, less freight; and we sell 
basis Fort William, less freight. 

Mr. ForBES: You do that? 

Mr. McNamara: Yes. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Mr. Chairman, before we leave this point I would like 
to say that I think Mr. McNamara has made a very good point, and if there 
was any relaxation of the regulations you would break up the entire quota ~— 
and wheat board system of marketing. There is no reason why a feeder in | 
western Canada should have an advantage over a feeder in any other part of 
Canada. | 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: You better be careful what you say. Mr. Nasserden has 
no feeders in his area, or he would not say that. | 


Mr. Kinpt: There is one point which I would like to clear up. It follows — 
that the feed mill, which is not under contract with the board, must, of | 
necessity, buy from the wheat board. 


Mr. McNamara: The feed mill that is not under contract? 4 
Mr. KINpDT: ‘Yes. 
Mr. McNamara: No. fs 


Mr. KInptT: Must, of necessity, buy from the wheat board, he is not per- 
mitted to buy from the farmer. 


Mr. McNamara: Yes, he can buy from the farmer. j eae 
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Cet? 


: y : Mr. KinpT: If he is not under contract with the wheat board. 


: Mr. McNamara: He can buy from the farmer, but must buy within the 
_ quota. He can buy from whomever he likes and at whatever prices exist. It 
4 must be within the quota. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I have a question in connection with oats and 
_ barley. During the past year I have myself had to purchase this from the 
' wheat board. Could you give us the percentage of oats and barley sold in 
4 Canada through the wheat board, and that which is sold back to Canada? 
_ I would like the percentage of total volume bought and total volume sold 
- back to the producers and feeders in Canada. 


. Mr. McNamara: Will you leave this with us for a few minutes? We will 
see if we can obtain the information for you. 

. Mr. BRUNSDEN: Mr. Chairman, there has been some reference made to 
complaints by the agreement mills with respect to the purchase of grain by 
~ the non-agreement mills. I am impressed by the fact that the board is doing 
~ a lot of work. Was this work inspired by a small volume of Seiten or 1s 
- the complaint one of great substance? Is it a sporadic thing? 


Mr. McNamara: No. Going back to the amendment in 1950, when the act 
was changed, feed mills were designated as works for the general advantage 
_ of Canada. There was criticism from the mills who were agents of the board, 
that they were being forced to buy at board prices and within a quota, 
whereas the other mills who were not agents of the board were taking grain 
over the quota, and they could not meet the competition. That is what was 
_ behind the 1950 amendment. However, in recent years, the complaints we 
_ have received are from the mills who are living up to quota regulations. 
They say: we are quite happy to buy within a quota, if everybody else does; 
_ but the board is not policing these regulations, and you should be policing 
them further. And, secondly, the feed mills have made representations to 
us, and pointed out, as it has been suggested today, that because of the boards 
quota policy, we are restricting the natural development of feed stuffis—of 
prepared feeds—and that we are holding back and stopping the normal 
- development in western Canada to the extent that it has been developed in 
- other parts of the world. We appreciated the point that has been made, and 
that is why, in 1957, we put in the regulations in regard to exchanging and 
allowing farmers to exchange for prepared feed, or to have their grain custom 
ground, with supplements added. We have gone as far as our act will permit 
us to, in meeting this problem, but it has not fully satisfied the feed mills. 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: But you know you cannot police the non-agreement mills. 

Mr. McNamara: Oh yes, we can. 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: Within the quota. 

Mr. McNamara: It is our responsibility, and not the provincial respon- 
sibility, to police quotas. I believe I told the committee last year that unless 
we have the general support of the producers for the quota system, we cannot 
enforce it, as there are too many delivery points. We would need a police 
force to completely enforce quotas. It is becoming a difficult problem and, 
of all our administrative problems, I think the policing of these feed mills 
would be most difficult. 

4 Mr. BRUNSDEN: Still, with all due respect, you made my point—you can- 
not enforce the non-agreement mill to come within the field of your pre- 
rogative. 

Mr. McNamara: I think we can, to a degree, but it would be difficult. 
For a two-year period, when this question was being decided through the 
courts, we refrained from policing it. As a result, it got out of control. At the 
present time we are controlling it a little more effectively. 
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Mr. FANE: I would like to ask Mr. McNamara why it is that the spread q 


between the actual value of grain, which a farmer or a feed mill buys from 
the elevator, is so high. What I am trying to get at is that the price of oats, 
for example, is about 14 cents more than the initial payment on the oats, 


when buying it back from the elevator. There is the interim payment, the © 


final payment, and a certain amount of storage. Why the extra 14 or so cents? 


Mr. McNamara: It varies from year to year. These are the only final 
figures I have in connection with the 1957-58 oat account. We paid an initial 
payment of 55 cents a bushel for No. 1 feed oats. The final payment was 3.164 
cents a bushel. Therefore, the total realized was 58.164 cents per bushel. In 
other words, after taking the price at which we sold them, less operating 
expenses, the net result was a realized payment of 58.164 cents a bushel. Two 
years ago the oat pool ended in a deficit. We paid out more than. we realized. 


Mr. FANE: Does that explain the extra 14 or so cents per bushel more 
than the cost of buying it, or paying for it? 


Mr. McNamara: No; you must remember the initial payment has no direct 
relationship to the value of the commodity. It is a price which the government 
agreed to authorize us to pay as a floor price. The return to the producer is 
what we can secure for the grain, less our costs of administration. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: I think what Frank wants is a breakdown of those eae, 
Mr. FANE: Yes; that is probably what I want more than anything else. 


Mr. McNamara: We have those in our last year’s report. Would you wait 
a moment, until I find it. Iam reading, in-part, from the supplementary report: 


Throughout the duration of the 1957-58 oats pool there was a 
continuous surplus of oats in commercial positions over and beyond 
possible export and domestic demand. This fact not only affected the 
selling prices for oats but also added substantially to carrying charges 


paid by the pool. Total operating costs applicable to the 1957-58 pool; 


including carrying charges amounted to $5,597,389.5, or 9.676 per bushel. 


Mr. Fane: May I ask one more question? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Fane? 


Mr. FANE: It may not be too relevant here, but it is just on the same _ 


subject. Why is the final payment on lower grade oats and rejected oats high 
enough to raise it up to what is paid for No. 1 feed, say? 


Mr. McNamara: Do you mean, why has there been a higher final payment 4 


for lower grades than the No. 1 feed grade? 


Mr. Fane: It amounts to that, because it brings it up to the same price, 
more or less. 


Mr. McNamara: The fixed payment for the basic grade 2 C.W. oats is set 
by the governor in council, and that becomes the floor price. The wheat board 
recommend what it should be for the various other grades. At the beginning 
of the crop year you are not sure of the quantity of lower grades that are 
going to come into the pool. We are quite conservative in our spread, in the 


first instance, but we market oats to the best possible advantage. If we can 


sell at a narrower spread, we do so; and in recent years we have been able 
to sell off-grades at narrower spreads than initially provided, and that enables 
us to make higher returns to the producers. This cannot be done every year, 


and a lot depends on the market possibilities and the value of the off-grades 


that come into the pool. 


Mr. FANE: You do not average what you get for off-grades and what you 3 


get for higher grades? 
Mr. McNamara: There is a separate pool for each grade of grain. 


4 
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Mr. FANE: The final price for the lower and rejected grades is worked out 


~ according to what you get for those grades? 


Mr. McNamara: Yes, based on our sales experience. 
Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): I asked Mr. McNamara this morning whether the 


_ wheat board thought these 122 non-agreement feed mills should be forced, 
. or should be made to take out an agreement with the wheat board; and I think 
_ your answer was, “Not oa ph Spl ain ae did not really think they should be 
- made to. 


Are any of these 122 non-agreement plants large concerns who would desire 
to ship outside the province in which they operate? 


Mr. McNamara: Yes, some of them are. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): Would it not be to their advantage to take out 


_ the agreement then? 


Mr. McNamara: That Wonta be up to them. If I left the impression 
this morning they should be enforced, I did not mean that. I meant I did not 


; _ think we should force them to be agents of the board, but I think they should 


be expected to and we should force them to live up to quota regulations. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I am sorry, that is the impression I got. 
Another question I ask is: Why do not some of these take out an agree- 


ment and become agents of the wheat board, if to some extent it would be an 


advantage to them? 
Mr. McNamara: Many of them do. I think the larger feed mills in western 


. Canada are agents of the board, though there are still some fairly large ones 
that are not. It is up to their choice. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Would there be any other advantage of not joining, 
other than the fact they mu#y Bs can buy their grain cheaper, or are they not 
allowed to? 


Mr. McNamara: If they are ee of the board they must buy at board 
prices. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): If they are agents they must buy at board prices, 
under quotas? 

Mr. McNamara: won 


Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): And if they are non-agents they can buy at any 
price, but still under quotas? 


Mr. McNamara: Yes. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: I was going to ask the same type of question as Mr. 
Horner asked. 


Mr. Monk: If they are not board agents and the quota is enforced, the 
inducement to sell to them at less than board prices is probably removed, and 
they would be unlikely to be able to buy at less than board prices. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): If the board enforces this regulation in a given 
period of time, or eventually, they will be buying at board prices? 


Mr. Monk: Yes, because if a farmer has grain to sell there is no reason, if 
he can only sell within the quota, why he should sell at any less than he can 
get from the board. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): There is the desire sometimes, on the part of some 
farmers, whether rightly or wrongly. The quota is not large enough and they 
want to sell and, perhaps against the regulations, they do sell. 


Mr. JorGENson: If a farmer has more grain than he has storage space for, 
would he not then, in lieu of building additional storage, at some expense to 
himself, be better off if he were able to sell this grain to a feed mill and get 
it in storage and off his hands? 
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Mr. McNamara: Yes, if he can sell over his quota. 

Mr. Riddel has some of these figures that were asked for earlier. 

The CHAIRMAN: Those figures were asked for by Mr. Horner. 

Mr. RippEL: I take it what you are interested in is the grain handled by 
the board, how much of it goes into export, and how much into the domestic 
market. You were dealing with oats and barley only. 

In 1957-58 the board handled 60 million bushels of oats, and of that 
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quantity 26 million were exported, leaving 34 million, roughly, going into the — 


domestic market. 


In barley, in 1957-58, 117 million Giatele were under administration by — 


the board, and of that quantity 75 million were exported, leaving 42 million 
disposed of in the domestic market. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): To follow up that same question. You say, “dis- 


posed of.’’ Was that disposed of, or is some of it still in storage? 
Mr. RIDDEL: Some may have been carried over from the previous 


pool and some carried into a later pool, but I think the one practically offsets 


the other, in so far as they are concerned. 
Mr. HORNER (Acadia): What was the total of the barley, again? 
Mr. RIDDEL: 117 million bushels. 


Mr. JORGENSON: Would that quantity of grain in the domestic market 
disappear into the province of origin, or across Canada? 


Mr. RIpDEL: That would disappear into the domestic market, through — 


commercial channels. We could also take a look at other statistics which 
show a much larger picture in so far as supplies are concerned. 

For example, in 1957-58, from carry-over in the commercial field and on 
farms, and production, the total supply of oats in Canada amounted to 606 
million bushels. Of that quantity it was estimated by D.B.S. that 286 million 
disappeared on the farms; that is, it was fed on the farms. 39 million dis- 
appeared through commercial change 26 million disappeared into export 
channels; and 155° million. was carried over on farms and in commercial 
channels. : 

It is much the same in so far as barley is concerned. The total supplies of 
barley were 358 million. This takes in the whole of Canada, eastern Canada 


as well as western Canada. 123 million disappeared on the farms. 37 million - 


disappeared through commercial channels, in the domestic market: 80 million 
were exported; and 118 million were left for carry-over on farms and in 
commercial channels at the end of the crop year.- 


Mr. JORGENSON: Your jurisdiction is only within the prairie provinces, and 


you have no control over prices feeders pay in the province of Ontario and 
Quebec? ; 


Mr. McNAMara: Do you mean for domestic grain? 
Mr. JORGENSON: Their own production? 
Mr. McNamara: Yes, that is right. 


Mr. JORGENSON: Then they do have the right to buy feed outside the 
board’s jurisdiction? : 


Mr. McNAMaARA: Yes. 
Mr. JORGENSON: In these provinces? 


Mr. McNAMara: Yes, that is right. The local grain is ood een outside 
the designated area, outside our control, and can be sold by them at any price 
they like, to anyone. 


Mr. JORGENSON: Have you much idea how much corn is coming into 


Canada from American sources? 4 
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aoe Mr. McNamara: I cannot give you a figure offhand, but that ts published 
by the board of grain commissioners, how much corn is moving into Canada. 
Mr. JORGENSON: Perhaps Mr. Milner might obtain that for us. 

Mr. McNamara: Yes. 


_ Mr. Kino: I think probably we have talked enough about this that we 
- may now summarize. The 122 feed mills especially, and perhaps the others 
as well, want to buy direct from the producer and in all probability drive a 
harder bargain, get this grain cheaper and buy it outside the quota. I 
_ obtained my information directly from the brief of the mill feed operators 
and I take it that my statement is in essence their position. 

ig In analyzing that statement, it boils down to this. I remember the time. 
_ the wheat board was set up. I helped to write the Wheat Board Act. My 
- understanding of the things we talked about at that time is that they had 
their bearing on giving the wheat board a complete monopoly in selling 
their wheat so that they would not be plagued with the individual, like the 
_ old grain trader, going to the farmer and being able to bargain with him as 
an individual. They wanted a central selling agent. That is what we set up. 
The mills are directly at cross purposes to that objective of the wheat board. 
_ If their policy was put in effect there is no doubt that we would be putting a 
' foot in the door, opening the whole thing, and it would smash the pricing 
system of the wheat quota. | 

Furthermore the only objective on the part of the mills is to buy this 
' wheat cheaper and be able to carry on their integrated feeding operations 
_ which is not in line with the— | 

The CHAIRMAN: I believe you are getting off on a statement such as I 
refused Mr. Argue to make this morning.» 

‘Mr. Arcue: You would not even let me ask a question this morning. 

The CHAIRMAN: We can take this up after we finish hearing the witnesses. 

Mr. ArGuE: Mr. Chairman— 

Mr. Kinpt: I have the floor. Mr. Argue will have it later. 

Mr. ArcuE: Mr. Chairman, on the point of order you have raised, I would 
suggest that the practice of our committee has been to allow a member in 
putting questions to make what might be defined as a short statement. The 
rule comes into effect when a statement is lengthy. I think the statement so 
far is within: the rules of the committee. 1 
e. Mr. Kinpt: If there is any other statement longer than that of the member © 
_ for Assiniboia I have yet to hear it. 

Mr. ARGUE: I am on your side. Why be in heat? 

Mr. BrRuNSDEN: I take it these gentlemen who are here before us are 
here to give us information. I suppose there will be another group or perhaps 
several groups here to give us information. I am not prepared to lay down 
what I think about the outcome at this stage. I believe that is the job for 
‘the committee after the witnesses have appeared. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
Mr. Jorcenson: Absolutely. Our purpose here is to obtain information. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Then the individual members of the committee will 
give their own opinions. 

‘Are there any further questions. 

Mr. Krnpt: May I ask Mr. McNamara this question: is it not true that the 
wheat board regards the entire domestic market as a very inelastic market 
and there is just so much of a market there. If the grain is not sold by the 
wheat board and part of that market is taken up by somebody else, it denies 
the wheat board that portion of the market due to the inelasticity of the 
_ demand-for wheat. 
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Mr. McNamara: I think I would agree with that except for the reservation 
that we must always watch the importation of other substitute feeds and 
cannot allow ourselves to price ourselves out of this important market. We are 


very conscious of domestic requirements and mean to keep Canadian grain | 


in the market. We always watch the importation of substitutes such as corn 
for barley. 


Mr. Kinpt: As a policy of the wheat board you take that into consideration 
at all times. : 


Mr. McNAmMaRA: Yes. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Since I cannot make a statement, may I ask a question. 
Do you not think the instructions under No. 7 here give the feeders every 
opportunity if possible to secure grain where they can get it, and get it ground 
into feed or mixed with supplements. 


Mr. McNamara: That was the purpose of the instruction and it was made 


after representations which had been made to us by the feed mills. At that 


time we went as far as we could under the provisions of the act in an en- 
deavour to cooperate with them. I think the feed mills will admit it has been 
helpful but they say it does not go far enough. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: It seems it should meet the needs of the feeders. If I 
were a feeder I could get almost any quantity I want ground and mixed. 


Mr. McNamara: In so far as the board is concerned, although we have 


had representations made to us by the industry, they have been very frank 


with us and have kept us posted. We have not had the same representations 
by individual producers for a relaxation of our control. In no area have the 
producers or the feeders indicated that our policy was making it difficult for 
them to secure their feeds. 


Mr. KrinptT: On the contrary you have had very violent support for the 


position of the wheat board in the policy they are pursuing. 


Mr. McNamara: The criticism is we are not enforcing our regulations 
enough. We have been criticized for not enforcing our regulations. % 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Who has criticized you for that? 


Mr. McNamara: Various farm organizations and individuals have brought 
it to our attention. 


Mr. ARGUE: I have a general question. 


Mr. Capieu: I know of a feed outfit which does a good deal of preparation — 


of feed. This is what they give as an illustration: 


In 1959 we bought No. 1 feed barley from a grower and paid him 
f the initial of 713 cents per bushel. Before we were permitted to use the 
grain we had to pay the board 124 cents—a total of 844 cents—but the 


board was buying the same quality of barley at the same initial payment 
of 71% cents. Add to this the final payment of three cents or a total of — 


74% cents and the difference is 94 cents a bushel or $3.99 a ton. 


This was drawn to my attention. This outfit prepares quite a lot of feed for 
small livestock producers. Why should he have to pay 923 cents more than is 
paid by the board? 


Mr. McNamara: I endeavoured earlier to explain this in the case of. 


oats. The initial payment price we pay is the floor price we guarantee at 
the time of delivery. It is not related to the actual value of the grain. The 
price at which we sell to feeders or any other customer is the selling level. 


The final price is determined by taking our gross selling price less the cost 7 


of administration, including carrying charges. 
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In the case of oats in the 1957-58 pool it amounted to 8 or 9 cents per 
_ bushel. It would be the same case in respect of barley. I can give you the 
_ actual figure on barley. I do not think barley was quite as high. We do not 
have the same carrying charges on barley. Quoting from our report: — 
q “The principal item in operating costs was carrying charges which 
amounted to $4,862,703.43 or 4.177 cents. per bushel on producers’ deliveries to 
the pool. Interest and bank charges amounted to $12,048.46. Diversion charges 
on barley shipped to the Pacific coast for export amounted to $145,983.90. At 
the same time freight recoveries on these west coast shipments amounted to 
- $697,299.28. Drying charges, and brokerage and clearing association charges 
- were $21,496.90 and $12,874.69 respectively. Administrative and general ex- 
' penses amounted to $502,567.19 or .4317 cent per bushel on producers’ del- 
iveries of 116,405,633.9 bushels. 
q Net operating cost applicable to the 1957-1958 barley pool were 
 $4,860,375.29.” 
The total charges on barley were not as heavy as on oats due to the 
storage factor because we carried larger stocks of oats. | 
‘This trend has been reversed this year: The quantity of oats that has been 
delivered to the current pool, carried in commercial position, is much below 
what it was in this last pool. 

Mr. ArcuE: The discussion we have been having centers around whether 
or not steps may be taken to weaken the control of the Canadian wheat board 
over the orderly marketing of grain as it applies to feed mills. 

I would like to see the committee in discussing this question also consider 
—as I am sure we are doing—how the position of the board might be 
strengthened even beyond that which it is today, so that the board might be 
able to do a more effective job in the orderly marketing of grain. 

I wonder if Mr. McNamara would care to tell the committee whether he 
feels that the powers of the board, after grave decision, are fully adequate, 
or if the board in its judgment feels that parliament should give to it addi- 
4 -tional powers, or whether there should be greater cooperation by the 
_ provinces. ; 
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I am very much in favour of the wheat board system of marketing grain, 
and I would like to see this authority maintained, and, if it is needed, ex- 
tended. I wonder if the committee might have the views of the board on this 
particular question. 

Mr. McNamara: That is a very difficult question to answer. 


Mr. McInvosuH: Is this just in regard to feed mills, or does it have gen- 
eral application to board policy, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN: It is in connection with feed mills, I presume. 


Mr. ArcuUE: This has to do with the quota system and the things we have 
been talking about, such as the delivery of grain to machinery dealers and 
e-s0;-on! 
Mr. McNamara: It is pretty hard to separate a particular question from 
a general question. The question is related to feed mills; but I would say 
that I think we have the legal authority under our act to enable us to enforce 
the quota regulations.” But at the same time, as I indicated previously, I 
: think we have to have producer support of this policy for us to do an 
_ effective job. 
If you would not mind my drawing on an illustration, it becomes something 
_ like prohibition; if the public is not for it, then it is very difficult to enforce. 
q I have been concerned in recent months at the attitude of some producers 
who advocate quotas and indicate that they want us to administer them, yet 
- some of them seem to be taking advantage of opportunities themselves. 
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If this trend develops, I am afraid that the board possibly is going to 
have to revise the quota system. I have no suggestion as to how it could q 
be made more effective, but I am concerned about the situation which appears — 
to be developing in’ western Canada, where they seem to be starting now to ; 
get over the quota deliveries. 


Mr. ARGUE: Is there anything the provinces can do? There was some ~ 
discussion about provincial jurisdiction. = d 
Mr. McNamara: I think if the provinces enforced the legislation which 
they have enacted, it would ease our problem with respect to quotas. : 


Mr. ARGUE: Have you approached any of them in this respect? 


Mr. McNamara: No, we referred to them incidents which have been 
brought to our attention, where it would appear from our reports that their 
regulations are not being lived up to. But to my knowledge none of the 
provincial governments has taken any action in regard to these cases. In 
other words, they have not endeavoured to enforce their legislation in any way. 


Mr. ARGUE: Have you ever considered visiting the three provincial gov- 
ernments and sitting down with their representatives to discuss this question? 


Mr. McNamara: We have discussed it in the board. The general view of 
the board is that probably it is not our field to be making representations to 
provincial governments on what their policies ought to be, or what steps they 
ought to take to enforce their own legislation. We bring violations to their 
attention, but we doubt if it is within our scope of responsibility to suggest 
the action they should take in regard to their own legislation. : 


Mr. McInTosH: I shall save my questions until the board appears before 
us next week. . 


Mr. Rapp: From what Mr. McNamara has just said, we gather that the 
board would like to see their hands strengthened instead of having some 
of these regulations relaxed here. Is that not right? Or would you prefer 
to see it go the other way, and not infringe on your powers to implement 
the Act as it is now? . 


Mr. McNamara: Let me put it this way: I believe.as a strong supporter 
of this type of marketing that the quota system is very necessary in order 
for us to control the intake of grain and to see that the grain required is in 
the right position at the right time. I think that delivery quotas are an essential 
part of this type of marketing. Therefore I would like to have the cooperation 
of the producers under the quota system, and have it fully lived Up to; 
because I believe it would certainly facilitate our operation. But whether or 
not we need further power from parliament, I am not prepared to say. 


Mr. Rapp: You would not want to have any of your powers relaxed? 
Mr. McNamara: No. 


Mr. PascoE: Following up the question of provincial legislation further: 
you have told the committee that from the way the quotas are going in the 
west, you thought that the provincial governments should do more now. I 
am not quite clear on what. regulations they have. How could they enforce — 
quotas better? , 


Mr. McNamara: Perhaps Mr. Monk might deal with your question. 


Mr. Monk: Provincial statutes were passed requiring persons to sell to 
the board. But there are certain exceptions. One of them is feeders; they may | 
sell to feeders. We know, and we have had examples here, of sales to imple- | 
ment dealers, and to various other companies that have received it. = 

As far as the actual enforcement of quotas is concerned, that is a matter 
for the dominion government and for ourselves, and we are taking steps to_ 
enforce them. We have enforced them against the elevators, and we are 
_ taking steps now to enforce them against the feed mills. 
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As far as the feed mills are concerned, we have had a period of two years 
when the two test cases were going forward through the courts, and they 
have ultimately been decided in our favour. So we have only recently com- 
~menced enforcement against them. 
There are some problems of enforcement against feed mills which are 
somewhat different from enforcement against elevators. At the present time 
we have sufficient power to enforce them, and we are proceeding on the basis 
that this is so, and we believe it is. 

Once we have been working for a year or so we will know if there are 
any loopholes in our regulations or in our act. But at the present time we. do 
not know of any. I think that is a fair statement. Experience will show us. 
I may say we are meeting some resistance. Probably it is quite natural, under 
the circumstances. 


Mr. JORGENSON: A resistance from whom—the producers themselves? 

Mr. Monk: We requested information as to quotas, and we have not yet 
got it. We have requested information from feed mills as to who has delivered 
to them, the amounts of grain that were delivered, and when it was delivered, 
and some of the mills have refused to give it to us. We are in process of 
considering that matter. 

Mr. CapiEu: I have a question which I wish to follow up, on the other 
question I had and on which I was interrupted. A firm brought this question 
to my attention. It is a bonded firm, paying $3,000 a year for the bond, and 
I think they have got a logical complaint when they were charged, as I 
pointed out, 94 cents over what the wheat board paid. And yet they see 
many people in their district—retail businessmen—selling all kinds of other 
things and paying much below the price. And this is going back to other 
users of feed who have been selling washing machines and television sets. 

: This is a bonded firm, and they are running a good business. They are 
very much hurt about this. I can understand their position. While I certainly 
-. do not want to do anything to destroy the wheat board, I really do believe 
_ they have a logical ‘“‘beef’’. 
Mr. McNamara: I can appreciate the problem of a legitimate firm that is 

buying these feed supplies from the board at our regular asking price 
and, at the same time, seeing others who are not so engaged—I am not sug- 
gesting feed mills, but implement dealers, television people—securing supplies 
of grain from farmers at distress prices well below the market value. But 
_ that is outside our control, because if that sale is within the province and the 

grain that is purchased from the farmer is not delivered into commercial 

facilities, but is fed, it is legal under our act and we cannot do anything 
- about that. 
= Mr. Monk: It is outside the scope of our act. It is within the provincial 
_ jurisdiction. That is exactly the type of thing that I meant could be met by 
enforcement of the provincial statute in that respect. 

Mr. KorcHInski1: The wheat board is apparently interested in tightening 
the regulations affecting the quotas, and in this case the feed mills will be 
affected so as to register any sales to the feed mills in every permit book. 

Would that still not leave—as was mentioned here earlier—implement 

dealers and a few other avenues whereby you still will not have control over 
the quota in each area? You will still have a loophole there. Even though 
there is a provincial regulation, the fact is that there still remains a loophole 
in there; is that right? 
: Mr. Monk: The scheme of control is based upon the constitutional problem 
_ that exists in Canada; namely, that the dominion government cannot pass 
laws controlling sales wholly within a province that do not use railways or 
commercial facilities. As far as sales to implement dealers and the like are 
| 22631-6—4 
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eoncerned, if the provincial legislation was enforced, they se be ei iaamaae. 
which would obviate that loophole. 


As long as the provincial legislation is not enforced, the loophole remains. q 


There is no way that the dominion government can control that loophole. 

- Mr. Korcuinski: Could you suggest any reason, outside of the fact that 
there would be too many people affected, why the provincial authorities are 
reluctant in enforcing it? 


Mr. ARGUE: Would it be padente for the wheat board to lay a complaint — 


against an implement dealer for having contravened. a provincial act, and take 
that dealer to court? I am no lawyer, obviously. Can you lay a complaint and 
take the party to court? 


Mr. Monk: Any person could lay a complaint; but we believe that a — 
dominion incorporated body, an agency of the dominion crown, should not 


enter into the enforcement of a provincial statute. 


That has been the policy, I believe, of the government for some years, — 


not only with respect to ourselves, but any crown corporation. 


Mr. ARGUE: But you are not saying you do not have the legal right 
to do it? 


Mr. Monk: I think we probably have the ead right to do it. I think it is 
governed by over-all policy. 


Mr. ARGUE: You mean, if somebody steals something from the C.N.R., and 


it comes under dominion jurisdiction, they just say, “That’s fine. We have — 


lost it—too bad!’’? 
The answer to my question, however, is that the board could, but for other 
reasons has deemed it inadvisable to do it. 


Mr. KinpT: I have a question on Mr. McNamara’s point that quotas were 


for orderly marketing. There is another blade to that sword, and that is 


production. 
Quotas are extremely important in Pantrolline production. That point was 
not brought up. Would you like to make a statement on. that? 


Mr. McNamara: I feel quite strongly on this. I think I reported to the 
committee last year that I think the policy Canada has adopted, through the 
board, under the quota system, of having surplus grain that cannot be marketed 
remain on the farm, has been a very effective control of acreage—much different 
from the policy that has been employed below the line. I think this has been 


: 


one of the reasons why the Canadian acreage has been held quite constant, and ~ 


it has been a very effective policy of the government in this regard. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: The policy of the board is to treat every buyer in the 
same way, is it not? 

Mr. McNamara: That is right; we have one price for all buyers, regardless 
of the quantity they buy. | 


Mr. NASSERDEN: If you buy from a farm in Saskatchewan, it may be the — 


same price as if I had a farm in Ontario, to buy a bushel of barley or oats? 


Mr. McNamara: Yes, at the basic ports. We base our prices on Fort 


William. The man in Ontario would pay the Fort William price, less the freight — 


- assistance which he receives from the federal government—I will start over: 
my colleagues say I have got mixed up here. I meant to say that the man in 
the east pays the Fort William price, plus freight, less freight assistance from 
the government. The man in Saskatchewan pays the Fort William price, less 
the freight in Fort William. But the basic price is the same for all. ; 


Mr. NASSERDEN: In other words, the problem is to bring these fellows that 
are working outside of that price into line, if it is possible? 7 
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e The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions, gentlemen? If not, we 
will call on the board of grain commissioners. Have you any explanation to 
- give, Mr. McNamara? 


_ Mr. McNamara: No, except that we have an outstanding question from 
_ Mr. McIntosh. If we have it before we leave here, we will give it to you. 
_ If not, I will see it is in the hands of the chairman and made available to you. 


A Mr. McINTosH: I have one more question. Perhaps you could find the 
answer to it by that time too. 

; In the case of a complaint being lodged with you by an individual or an 
- elevator agent at a certain delivery point, where he feels he is not getting 
4 a fair shake from your inspector or from the .key personnel we were talking 
* about, have you any cases on record where there has been an adjustment 
__ made; or cases on record wine you have had a complaint and no adjustment 
a made? 


a Mr. McNamara: I am not sure, Mr. McIntosh. I do have in my memory 
- an incident in Saskatchewan, where not only the key agent, but our inspector 
' who went in there either was misinformed or the information was wrong 
and we raised the quota. Subsequent investigation by another inspector 
resulted in the transfer of that inspector, and we rolled the quota back, 
_ because obviously the information given to us was wrong at that time. But 
that is the only direct instance that I know of. 


Mr. McInNTOSH: Previously you said that you had inherited these agents, 
those who had purchased scrap metal during the war. 


Mr. McNamara: That is right. 


Mr. McIntTosH: Have there been many changes in the personnel that you 
have? 


Mr. McNamara: No. Basically it has just been a change in the personnel 
at the individual market. If the man happened to be the agent for the Pioneer 
Grain Company, the Pioneer Grain Company still continued to assume that 
responsibility, although they may have changed their local agents. But there 
have been a few cases where representations have been made to us, we have 
discussed it with companies in the market, a transfer has been made and | 
-another company employed as key agent, because probably that one did not 
want to continue any more to take that respons ae But it has been 
worked out in agreement with the companies. 


Mr. McIntTosH: But there has been no perference given to any one of the 
companies? 


Mr. McNamara: No. 
Mr. JORGENSON: The discussion has gone on around feed mills generally. 


My question is, there are feed mills in those areas that are deficiency grain 
: producing areas, and regulation seven does not apply to them, because it only 
;* 
. 


applies to those people who produce enough feed for their own use; then 

they are able to bring their own grain in, have it ground and taken back to 
the farms. But the problem that has developed is where the feeders are in 
_ short supply of grain, and this regulation would have no effect on them. 
4 Would it not be possible to relax the regulations as they apply in quotas 

to feed mills and to apply some regulations as to price, which might discour- 
age bootlegging in regard to implement dealers, et cetera? 


Mr. McNamara: This is possible, although I do not see Hae the board 
could enforce price when the mills are not buying for our account. When the 
mills have an agreement with the board and are issuing our certificates and 
debiting us with the money for purchases for our account, we can. But just 
how we would police the price being paid by non-agents of the board, when 
22631-6—44 
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those records do not become available to us and the duplicate cash books and 
producers’ certificates are not sent in to us, I do not know. 

In a recent meeting the representatives of the feed mills suggested that 
the feed mills would be prepared to pay at least the initial payment price— 
not our full market price. This would still be, in most instances, below the 
initial return that we make to the producers. But-I do not know how we 
could police that, to be frank with you, Mr. Jorgenson. 

Mr. JORGENSON: It would be just as difficult to police as the quotas? 

Mr. McNamara: I am afraid it would. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that we have tried to put the facts before the committee. We are going to be 


very interested in the other submissions that are made to you. We will be — 


watching those submissions with interest; but if at any time during the course 
of the deliberations, or at the conclusion of the deliberations you would 
like information from the board, we will be very pleased to come back and 
again explore this situation with you. 

Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, there was one word that was used that I would 
like to comment on. There was reference that sales to television and machine 
companies made them bootleggers. In a sense, that is a three-cornered transac- 
- tion, and I had a lot to do, at one time or another, with that type of transacion. 

A machine or television operator will not take wheat in for trade until 
he has sounded out an opportunity to sell and to turn that wheat over 
immediately to a feeder. In many cases the wheat is simply delivered by the 
producer directly to the feeder and the machine company comes in between, 
makes a sale of his machinery, and everybody under the barter transaction 
comes out ahead. 

I do not think it is quite right to say that it is a bootlegging transaction. 
It is a logical development that works very nicely down at the local level. 

Mr. McNamara: On that point, Mr. Chairman, I would agree that I would 
not call the type of transaction referred to as bootlegging. But unfortunately 
some of these dealers, when they take delivery of the wheat, are then going 
around and finding farmers who have used up their quota, or who have no 
grain to deliver of their own, and are arranging for the grain they have taken 
in exchange for the television set to be delivered against the farmer’s permit. 


That grain comes back into commercial channels at the expense of the regular — 


quota. That is what I mean. 

Unfortunately, there is more of that covers all the time, and this 
is what gives me concern. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I am sure we have received a wealth of 
evidence from the members of the wheat board. We very much appreciate the 
fact of their being here with us and presenting their case so magnificently to 


the members of this committee. We may take you up on your offer at some 4 


future date. 

We have now before the committee Mr. Milner, chairman of the board 
of grain commissioners, and Mr. MacLeod, secretary. I understand that neither 
Mr. Milner nor Mr. MacLeod has a prepared brief to present to us today. They 
are, more or less, the policemen, and I will call on Mr. Milner at this time 
to address you. After he has done so you may ask questions. 


Mr. JorcENson: Mr. Chairman, I was wondering if Mr. Milner is prepared - 


to give us an outline of the duties of the board of grain commissioners. It 
would be helpful if it appeared on the record. 
Mr. R. W. MILNER (Chief Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners for 


Canada): Mr. Chairman, I should say that the duties of the board of grain © ; 


commissioners are very wide, and I do not believe it would have anything 
to do with the operation of feed mills. However, I will tell you the duties with 
respect to mills, which is the matter before the committee. Actually, I really 
do not know why we are here, other than to answer some questions. 


' 
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I notice today that someone suggested that inasmuch as we did the 


collection of the P.F.A.A. that we could give you some information on that 


which came up in the course of discussion. I will be glad to answer any questions 


’ that you ask. 


It would take me some time to explain all the duties of the board of grain 


~ commissioners. 


Mr. ARGUE: It is the ents ncemients of the Canada Grain Act. 

Mr. JORGENSON: Your job is the enforcement of the Canada Grain Act? 

Mr. MitNerR: Yes. I will be glad to answer any questions which are put 
to me. 

Mr. JORGENSON: Well, that is what I wanted. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, have you any questions you wish to ask of 


Mr. Milner? I hope you will stay within the terms of reference. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to lead off, but my 


question concerns seed plants, and the licensing of them, and feed plants, and 
the licensing of them, and why P.F.A.A. do not collect on them. 


Mr. MILNER: That is due to the amendment of the P.F.A.A. which reads 
as follows: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of the Canada Grain Act, a levy 
of one per cent shall be deducted from the purchase price of all grain 
purchased by or through the managers of licensed country elevators, 
licensed grain dealers, licensed track buyers or licensed commissioned 
merchants and, unless previously. deducted by such licensees a levy 
of one per cent of the purchase price shall be deducted on all grain 
purchased by the managers of mills and licensed terminal elevators, 
and transferred to the board of grain commissioners for Canada, as 
hereinafter provided. 


We are not permitted to collect it from any person who is not licensed: 


_ by our board. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): In other words, agents of the wheat board, who 

operate feed mills, do have to deduct the one per cent levy? 
Mr. Miner: Not unless they are licensed by our board. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Could they be agents of the wheat board and still 
not licensed by your board? 

Mr. MILNER: Yes, they could be. 

Mr. ArGcuE: Are there any in that category? 

Mr. MILNER: I do not think so. It certainly is not a general thing. I cannot 
think of one at the moment. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): In connection with this same point, in some instances 
there are agents of the wheat board who operate a feed mill. They will take 
grain, audit it through their feed mill books, and not deduct the P.F.A.A. 
payment. Yet, they will be agents of the wheat board. 

Mr. MILNER: Yes. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Would that not be a violation of some kind? 

Mr. MILNER: No. I have taken this matter up a good many times with the 
Department of Agriculture, under whom P.F.A.A. comes. I have shown them 
where they are losing a lot of money by this thing you are talking about. 
Take, in rapeseed alone. A person who is a licensee of our board, and handles it, 
must have the one per cent levy. Some person runs around the country, buying 


it, and not licensed by our board; he does not have to deduct the one per cent 


levy. The licensees of our board are complaining to us that they do not know 
why they should have to deduct it when some person, who is not a licensee, is 
getting away without having it. Also, it refers to seed grain. 
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Mr. Horner (Acadia): In connection with this same problem, I have a | 


particular firm in mind, which is an agent of the wheat board. They are > buying | 
feed grain, seed grain and grain for the wheat board. : 

Mr. MILNER: Are they licensed by the board of grain commissioners? 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I am pretty certain that they are. I do not want 
to mention the names of any firms, but I am certain they handle those three 
commodities—seed grain, feed grain and grain for the wheat board; and yet 
- when they come along to buy seed or feed grain they still purchase the grain, 
weigh it over the same scales, but audit it in their feed mill operations and 
do not deduct the P.F.A.A. payment. Now, this seems to me a kind of a technical 
point, but still a point about which I am concerned. 

Mr. MILNER: If there was a producer’s certificate issued there would have 
to be a P.F.A.A. deduction. 


issued? 
SOME Hon. MEMBERS: -No. 
Mr. HorNER (Acadia): There is the hook-up. 
Mr. MILNER: Seed grain does not come under the Canada Grain Act. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Well then, in the case of feed grain, they would 
not have to issue a producer’s certificate either. 


Mr. McNamara: If they were an agent of the board, yes. 


Mr. Forses: I have a very good question to pose at this time. Licensed | 


seed operators are required to collect P.F.A.A. of seed grain they handle; on 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): With saan grain, is there a producer certificate 


the other hand, you have a lot who are not licensed.and they do not collect — 


PorAA 
Mr. MILNER: That is right. 
Mr. Fores: I would like to bring one more thought to your attention, 


and it is this. When a seed grower sells seed grain he pays a P.F.A.A. not only 


on the value of the product produced, but based on the value of the product 
that is finally processed, which includes the sack at 10 cents per bushel, 
the seed treat on the seed—also on the cost of cleaning, and the field and 
final inspection. I think it is very unfair. I think this whole matter of P.F.A.A. 
and seed grain should be carefully examined. You know, our seed grain is a 
big business today. Last year we exported over 3,500,000 bushels to the 
United States. It is unfair to the seed grower, because he is selling that grain 


and assisting in the reduction of our stock of grain—and doing it on a fairly 


close cost price. 


Mr. MILNER: I would be in favour of having a look at it. I have Seige 


that there are certain things in connection with P.F.A.A. which I do not ~ 
think are very proper, and yet we must, as a board of grain commissioners, 
administer the act the way it is given to US. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Would that be the regulations? 

Mr. MILNER: No; it comes under the P.F.A.A. . 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Mr. Chairman, I was not quite finished asking my 
questions. I did not mean to lead the committee away from the question of 
feed mills, and their operation, but I wanted to find out whether agents of 
the board were licensed through the board of grain commissioners, and had 
to comply with their regulations. 

Mr. MILNER: No. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): They do not? 


Mr. MILNER: Not all agents of the wheat board. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Not necessarily? ier & | 
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Mr. Horner (Acadia): There was another: thing which arose out of your 
: ‘remarks with which I was concerned. You said you had taken it to the Depart- © 
ment of Agriculture, and pointed out to them where lots of money could be 
_ saved. 

4 ee.) Mr. MILNER: I estimated once—and I think I wrote it in a chen es I 
g thought they were passing up something of the order of three hundred 
- thousand in one year. 

| Mr. Horner (Acadia): That is what I wanted. 

: Mr. JoRGENSON: Could I have the answer to my question in regard to the 
importation of corn into this country. 

; Mr. MILNER: You asked how much it was. For the last calendar year, the 
- figure is 6,400,000. . 

. Mr. JorGENSON: Do you have it by provinces? 

_ Mr. MILNER: 6,349,000 was brought in from the United States, for domestic 
_ use in Canada. 

Mr. JoRGENSON: Do you have a breakdown of that? 

Mr. Mitner: In regard to all the provinces? 

Mr. JORGENSON: No. | 

Mr. Miner: It is largely Ontario and Quebec. 

Mr. Forses: Is that feed grain? 

4 Mr. MILNER: No; United States corn, sir. A lot was put into the bay vary 
and sold all over Ontario and Quebec. 

q Mr. Kinpt: Is that not about normal? 

| Mr. Miner: It is about normal. If I remember correctly, it was cebOue 
- 4,400,000 the year before, and so far this year it is about 3,600,000. 

Mr. JorcENSon: Is that all for feed? 

Mr. MruneEr: It is or, perhaps, for starch. For instance, the Cardinal starch 
people bring in starch. As long as it is used for consumption in this country, 
it comes in. It comes in under ‘domestic’. 

‘Mr. Kinpt: Do you anticipate any change in that as a result of a ialatinay 
ship to the provisions here under discussion with regard to feed mills? In 
other words, if these were relaxed, would it change the importation of corn? 

Mr. Mitner: I do not see that it would. 

Mr. Rape: Corn that is brought in is not only brought in for feed; it is 

crushed for edible oil as well. 

Mr. MILNER: Not corn; soya beans. 

Mr. Rapp: Well, corn oil. 

Mr. Miuner: They have that at Cardinal, for commercial purposes. 

Mr. Rapp: Is it coming in tariff free? 

Mr. MILNER: I have not anything to do with the customs, 

. Rapp: I thought you would be aware of it. 

Mr. Mitner: No, I am not. Sometimes we obtain corn from other places. 
For instance, South Afri ica has shipped corn to us for that purpose. 

Mr. Rapp: What was the number of bushels you mentioned? 

Mr. MiInnerR: Last year, 6,300,000. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Have you reached any conclusion as to an amendment to 
P.F.A.A. that will make it possible to deal with all grain more expertly? 

Mr. MILNER: I did make some suggestions and everybody agreed with me, 

_ but nothing happened, so I quit. 
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Mr. NASSERDEN: Would you mind giving us an idea what they are? 


Mr. MILNER: No, I think I should give them to them first. If it is the wish 
of this committee I will go back at them again and tell them I was up before 
this committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not think this comes before this committee. 
Mr. NASSERDEN: I think it would be a good idea. 

Mr. ARGUE: I think it would be a good idea. 

The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions? 


Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): I do not think we should let him go away this 
evening. 


Mr. ARGUE: Get him on to averages and line elevator companies. 


Mr. Rapp: I would like to ask him the same questions as I asked Mr. 


McNamara. 
To become an agent of the wheat board you have to have feed mills? 


Mr. MILNER: I think you have confused that, if I may say so, sir. You 
have to have an agreement with the wheat board. 


Mr. Rapp: But before they can get a licence, is the same regulation applied 
to big feed mills as is applied to small ones, or is there any particular size you 
have to have? I mean, a feed mill. Not any little mill can apply for a license? 

Mr. Miner: As far as our board is concerned these are the requirements: 
They must be on the track in the western division. They must conform to the 
requirements of the railway and must provide facilities for safe storage of grain. 

As far as equipment is concerned, we do not require any specific equipment 
other than scales. They must be able to obtain a bond. Most people are bonded 
by our board, from $1,000 to whatever is necessary to reduce this according 
to the bonding schedule set out by the board. 

There are a lot of other things that apply equally to them as to other 
elevators. I do not know how to tell you what else they require. We would 
insist they have proper equipment in the place to weight grain, and so forth. 
They have to have a building for the storage of grain, from which grain can 


be loaded directly into box cars. Unless they meet these qualifications they — 


are not licensed. 
Mr. KORCHINSKI: Do you inspect the scales yearly? 
Mr. MILNER: That is done by the department of weights and measures. 
Mr. KORCHINSKI: In bonded wheat mills are scales inspected yearly? 
Mr. MILNER: Yes, by the department of weights and measures. 


Mr. McIntToSsH: Has there ever been some occasion when you have refused 
a licence, other than on their living up to the requirements you have just 
stated? 


Mr. MILNER: I cannot recall one, but at any time we have refused a licence 
that is the only reason. That is the only thing, that they did not have the 
proper equipment. 


Mr. McINntTosH: In other words, ae is not difficult for them to get a licence 
if they are properly equipped? 

Mr. MILNER: That is correct. 

Mr. HornEeR (Acadia): Do they have to be in operation? 


Mr. MILNER: The act says that an elevator which is open shall be open 
at all reasonable hours on the day on which it is open. 


Mr. KorcHINnsKI: Have there been any feed mills that have applied for 
a licence and have not been granted it? 


Mr. MiLNER: Not to my knowledge. 
The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions, gentlemen? 
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Mr. Cooper: There are elevators which have no railroad into them? 

By Mr. MILNER: Yes, two. Those were licensed because farmers in that district 
4 had that 30-mile haul. One was at Makway and the other was at Goodsoil. | 
_ There was a special consideration there that we gave, and I do not know 
_ whether we exceeded the act or not: I do not care; it was a sensible thing 
p to do. 

4 The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, as there are no further questions we thank 
- you, Mr. Milner, for coming in. ; RAG 

Next Friday, at 9.30, the committee will be interviewing the Alberta wheat 
~ pool. 
During the next short while the clerk of the committee will be giving 


: each member of the committee a schedule relating to other meetings and 
5 witnesses who will be called, at what date and at what hour. 

7 . Mr. Arcus: Is the meeting next Friday confined to the Alberta wheat pool? 
3 The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

i Mr. Arcue: That is the works for next Friday, and for one session only? 
; The CHAIRMAN: Yes. ) 

: Mr. McIntosu: You said “8 o’clock tonight”. Is that meeting to be held? 
. The CHAIRMAN: No. 

q —The committee adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


: . | Frmpay, May 6, 1960. 
q | Ore 


The Standing Committee on Rosimidee and Colonization met at 9.35 a.m. ne 


_ this day with the Chairman, Mr. Stanton, presiding. 


: Members present: Messrs. Belzile, Boulanger, Brunsden, Cooper, Danforth, 

- Dubois, Fane, Forbes, Gundlock, Henderson, Hicks, Horner (Acadia), Howe, 

_Jorgenson, Kindt, Lahaye, Leduc, McIntosh, Milligan, Pascoe, Peters, Rapp, 
- Rompré, Smallwood, Stanton, Thomas, and Tucker. (26) 


-In attendance: Mr. G. L. Harrold, President, Alberta Wheat Pool. 
Mr. Harrold presented a brief on behalf of the Alberta Wheat Pool. 
3 The members of the Committee questioned Mr. Harrold on the delivery 
of grain from producers to the feed mills. 
; - The Committee thanked Mr. Harrold for his appearance. 
3 At 10.46 a.m. the Committee adjourned until Monday, May 9th, at 9.30 a.m. 


\ Clyde Lyons, 
Clerk of the Committee 
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Ee « ; | FRrIpAy, May 6, 1960. 
we 9.30 a.m. 
a The CHAIRMAN: Good morning, gentlemen. We will come to order. We 
' have a quorum and may proceed. 

i 


Se. + This morning we have with us the representative of the Alberta wheat 
_ pool in the person of Mr. G. L. Harrold, the president. 


Without further comment, I will ask Mr. Harrold to present the brief 
he has for us this morning. 


Mr. G. L. Harroup (President, Alberta Wheat Pool): Good morning, 

i _ gentlemen. I think our brief is reasonably short for this kind of a presentation. 
_ The subject of the brief is the problem of grain deliveries to feed mills. 

Prairie grain producers are vitally concerned with the marketing of coarse 
a grains. Over the past ten years sales of oats and barley together have provided 
_ Alberta farmers with an annual average cash income of $38.2 million, second 
in amount only to wheat—one-third as large—when compared to income of all 
' field crops and exceeded only by income received from cattle and hogs in all 
_ other fields. Furthermore, not only do these grains occupy a prominent posi- 
- tion in the western farm economy, but this position is also one of growing 
: importance. Large increases in plantings of coarse grains, particularly barley, 
have resulted in a trend toward a larger share of total field crop acreage for 
these grains. In 1949-50, for example, oats and barley occupied 33.5 per 
as of total seeded acreage of field crops in the province. By 1958-59 this 
share had risen to 47.5 per cent. Considering the importance of the coarse 
grain market to the producer, the Alberta wheat pool is grateful for the 
- opportunity of appearing to discuss marketing of these commodities on behalf 
ie 4 of the 50,000 member producers it represents. 

As is well known to many people in western Canada, the Alberta wheat 
pool is a cooperative organization having the objective of providing service 
at cost to its member patrons. The organization, too, is concerned with the 
a - marketing of the commodities it handles so that the best possible return may 
be secured for the producer. In fact, the feature of pooling grains, which is 

now a fundamental core of matketine techniques used by the Canadian wheat 

F board, was initiated by organized producers. Today on a more effective com- 

Be icory basis this principle remains as a foundation of orderly marketing 

_ activities. This submission, therefore, is based on the support of successful 
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_ administration of orderly marketing hee has been requested by the majority 7 | 


of western grain producers. 


q Because of the nature of the agricultural industry and the commodities 
- involved, we believe there is good reason to pursue this type of marketing. 


_ There is considerable variation in the degree to which use expands for certain — 


- goods when prices are reduced. It is a well recognized fact that agricultural 
Mbcinmodities, including grains, exhibit what economists call an “inelastic 
- demand.” That is to say, use of food or feed products does not expand a great 
_ deal with price reductions. The human stomach cannot be forced to take much 
- additional food simply by reducing the price. It is true, of course, that if 
_ prices are lowered enough many additional hungry mouths can perhaps be 
_ fed. ‘But the hard fact remains, however much we may desire to assist the 
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under-privileged people of the world, ‘the western grain producer “Cannes for 
long be expected to do so by receiving returns which are considerably less — 
than his cost of production. For all practical purposes, then, the concept of © 
an inelastic demand can be i as a ruling force in marketing Canadian 
grain crops. a 

The picture would not be complete without consideration of the supply — 
side of the question. It is argued by some that our large surpluses point to the 
fact that the prices are too high and must be lowered to equate forces of 
supply and demand. Present marketing techniques for grains, it is charged, 
ignore this basic principle. On closer examination, however, it is plain that our 
marketing techniques do not ignore the principles of supply and demand. It is 
often forgotten that income is not solely the function of price alone but is the 
end product of price times quantity. Because supplies are controlled, board 
marketing can essentially provide the producer with the same type of market 
information as a fluctuating free price. In addition, all producers have relatively 
equal opportunity of sharing markets and a reasonable amount of protection 
against unnecessary hardships. 

We have reached the stage of social and economic evolution whereby it 
is often deemed advisable to facilitate and temper necessary economic adjust-_ 
ments to any group in society. In this regard we have tariffs to protect infant — 
industries, union bargaining to ease transitions resulting from changing pro-— 
duction techniques, subsidies to certain mining industries, etc., and many other — 
programs. In a similar vein it is not inconsistent that policies should protect — 
the grain industry from the vagaries of fluctuating prices. Western farmers 
are not in favor of disastrous downward price revisions to achieve necessary 
adjustments in supply. As an alternative, a reasonable price combined with 
the quota system is far more satisfactory. The quota system not only allocates 
available markets equitably, but essentially can initiate the same adjustments 
as a price system alone but in a less painful manner. Supply and demand still 
essentially control the amount the board is able to sell at the asking price, — 
- while the quota system allocates this amount among ‘producers. Because little — 
additional sales of grain would likely be realized even if prices were lowered 
to disaster levels for all Canadian producers, the use of the support price and 
a quota is a logical method of marketing. Moreover, as mentioned earlier, 
it is a system favored by the majority of grain farmers. 


Board marketing is attractive for other reasons as well. Because of the 
attribute of an inelastic demand for grains, small changes in supply or demand 
bring about rather large changes in price. In simple terms, as is backed up 
by practical experience, prices of agricultural products are volatile and fluc- 
tuate widely if left to seek their own levels on free markets. A producer would 
rather have the assurance of a stable average of these prices than be faced ~ 
with the uncertainty of wide variations. The present wheat board system of 
marketing offers the farmer this assurance. For these and many other reasons, © 
then, western grain farmers choose to support the Canadian wheat board — 
method of marketing and favor any move necessary to assist in its successful — 
operation. Such a move would be the enforcement of board quotas and prices — 
as they affect feed mills. J 
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‘ 
Obviously, for board marketing to be effective the central controlling agency 
must have as much jurisdiction over total supplies as possible.’ As has been — 
mentioned previously, small changes in supplies can exert considerable pres- 
sure on price. Thus, if the board is at all by-passed it becomes a less effective — 
market controlling agent. Since about 80 per cent of our wheat entering com- s 
mercial channels annually is sold on the export market, board control of this 
commodity is a fairly straightforward matter. However, the bulk of coarse grains 
are consumed domestically, thus adding complexities to control and making it 
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ys oubly important that as much of these grains as possible pass through central 
_ marketing channels. The past performance of the board has been favourable 
insofar as grain producers are concerned. The majority of western farmers 
- would not be in favor of changes which would make the wheat board a less 
- effective marketing agency, since their welfare, in all likelihood, would then 
_ be seriously jeopardized. 
p In the past there has been a rather widespread practice by certain inde- 
pendent feed mills and other dealers of purchasing feed grains at less than 
_ board prices and in amounts for which no provisions have been made for 
: application against producer quotas. In fact, there have been ready opportun- 
a ities in most cases for any grain producer-to sell feed grains in this manner. 
_ While movement of grain from producer to feeder is a necessary and desirable 
- service, the practice of bypassing the board is contrary to principles of orderly 
- marketing and violates equal opportunity in sharing available markets. 


z There have been arguments raised that the availability of a market for 
feed grain outside the sphere of board control would be desirable in that it 
- would alleviate the surplus problem considerably. But in actual fact, even 
_ though prices. for feed grains paid to farmers in private transactions have at 

‘times been as low as one-half of board prices, it is estimated by the dominion 
bureau of statistics that only 3.5 million bushels were sold through feed mills 
- outside of quota regulations in the three prairie provinces in 1957. Even if 

we double this figure for present-day conditions, we find that this amount is 


_ 


- less than 0.2 per cent of the ten-year average of western production of oats 


4 


7 and barley. Again this is a good example illustrating inelastic demand for feed 
grains; substantial gains in sales have not taken place in spite of marked 


a reductions in price. We cannot expect to gain anything from fire sale tactics 
' insofar as agricultural products are concerned, thus there is little merit in 


producers receiving considerably less for their feed grains. 
Although it is recognized that local and central feed mills play an im- 


+ portant role in western agriculture, enforcement of board regulations should 


not work hardships on the feed industry. In the first place, manufactured 
feeds do not contain high percentages of grain. Furthermore, with the growing 


. . complexity of nutrition there has been a tendency for manufacturers to spe- 


- } 
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cialize more on specific concentrates. As far as the smaller country feed mills 
are concerned, they are mainly interested in offering mixing and erinding 


services in conjunction with the sale of concentrates. Imposition of wheat | 
board regulations should not interfere with the service since, in the main, 


farmers often bring their own feed grain to mills for processing. In addition, 
board regulations do not restrict transactions between producers so that a 
feeder should not have any difficulty securing grain if his own supplies are 
limited. There are also recently inaugurated board policies which further 
assist producers in obtaining feeds, namely, those policies providing the op- 
portunity to exchange wheat, oats, and barely for prepared feeds. Enforce- 
ment of board quotas and prices as they apply to the feed mills, therefore, 
should not inflict undue hardships to either producers or the feed industry. 
It has been suggested that the relaxation of quota regulations concern- 
ing feed mills would be advantageous in that feed costs, and hence the cost 


of production of livestock, could be reduced significantly. However, it must 


. 


be borne in mind the purchase of feed grains at below board prices is strictly 


a regional phenomenon. This phenomenon occurs, of course, where producers 
usually have had a series of good crops and are easily able to meet full quota 
opportunities. In this case, a farmer may be able to sell amounts over and above 
quota levels without experiencing much hardship. This would provide certain 
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benefits to local feeders but these benefits would not accrue to out-of-prov- : : 
ince feeders far distant from centers of local surplus. In fact, a sizable live- — 
stock industry, particularly for hogs, has developed outside of the wheat — 
board designated area in eastern Canada. It is difficult to see that a develop- — 


ment of a two-price system for feed grain which favors local livestock 


feeders only would meet with the approval of the majority of feeders in ~ 


Canada. The uniform board price as it applies to a wide Canadian market 


provides no basis for regional discrimination and essentially permits the — 


marketing that benefits the majority of grain producers. 

There is also a difficulty which arises concerning administration of such a 
two-price system. At present it is largely feed mills, owned and operated in 
conjunction with elevators cr &sur milling businesses. that comply with cur- 
rent board prices and qucias. Giviously they are at a disadvantage as com- 
pared to independent feed miils, many of which have not been adhering to 
board regulations. But if it were decided that the solution should be to free 
all feed mills from board regulations, there at once would be the problem 
of distinguishing legally between elevators and feed mills where the two 
are combined. The elevator should necessarily be under board regulations 
and it is apparent difficulties could develop where both mills and elevators 
are closely associated. In this case, it is far more important to have successful 
overall operation of orderly marketing than to permit a small market to 
undermine the principal one. 

In final analysis, it is recommended that Canadian wheat board regula- 
tions as they now stand be enforced insofar as deliveries of grain to feed 
_ mills are concerned. Any regional or small benefits that might be gained by 
relinquishing control over feed mills are more than offset by damage to our 


system of orderly marketing. The wheat board method of marketing has 


sucessfully provided western farmers with the protection and assurance they 
deserve. Any change in this pattern we feel would not be in the best interest 
of poe ure 


Respectfully submitted, 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Harrold. We are open for questions, 
gentlemen. Mr. Horner. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): I did not intend to be the first one under the 
gun. I think nobody here wants to lower prices to producers, and as we have 
not had a chance to deal with the feed mill operators as yet, it is hard to 


estimate what the main “beef” is on their part. But I have been informed by _ 


some of the feed mill operators that they are quite willing to pay board prices, 
and it seems to me that it is quota difficulty that is involved. 


This whole brief appears to me to be directed at the_thought that feed 


mills would then be allowed to buy at below wheat board prices. At the — 


present time, as I understood it from the wheat board, there are 122 un- 
licensed plants. They have to buy according to wheat board quotas, but not 


necessarily according to wheat board prices; and the licensed plants have to 


buy at the prices and at the quotas. It seems to me more of a quota diffi- 
culty with the feed mills than a price difficulty. This is my impression from 
talking with some feed mill operators in my area and in the province of 
Alberta. 


I wondered where Mr. Harrold got the impression that they wish i buy 


at a lower price, and if the unlicensed plants are not already able to . 


do that. 
Another. question that occurs to me is this. What is Mr. Harrold’s opinion, 


or the wheat pool’s opinion, on something that came.up with the wheat board, Mf 
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' the fact that the provincial governments are not enforcing laws that would 
- prohibit to quite an extent this exchange of wheat through machine dealers 
and this sort of operation? ‘i : ; 
. Mr. Harroup: First, as to price: I think possibly the brief may emphasize 
price more than quota; but we are interested really more in quota than in 
' ‘price. As far as price is concerned, a number of feed mills are paying below 
~ wheat board prices, and have been for the past number of years. That is what 
‘i has been happening. What they intend to do in the future—why would they 
' change that? 

7 - One of the things, I believe, that has brought this question uppermost 
_ is the fact that the mills and the bigger organizations that are operating 
- within the wheat board and buying at wheat board prices maintain that they 
s are at a disadvantage because the others are not paying wheat board asking 
' prices for their grain. I think that is certainly the situation today. What it 
_ . will be tomorrow is anybody’s guess. That is as to price. 3 
a As to quota, and your second question as to enforcing legislation: it seems 
to me it is true that the provincial governments—I am not so familiar with 
' Saskatchewan and Manitoba; but. in Alberta they have been reluctant to 
- enforce the regulations. The regulations under provincial legislation are cer- 
_ tainly a little more restrictive than even the wheat board legislation, as to 
' sales between producers and feeders and commercial outlets. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Does the Alberta wheat pool carry on a feel mill | 
-- operation? — 


Mr. Harrop: No, we do not. 


. Mr. Horner (Acadia): I was led to believe from your reply that the 
licensed feed mill operators feel that they are at a disadvantage compared 
with the unlicensed plants. 


Mr. HAaRROLD: That is right. 


> Mr. Horner (Acadia): I asked Mr. McNamara the question, if he thought 
_ the unlicensed plants should be forced by some means or other to become 
licensed plants, in other words, have an agreement with the wheat board. 

- His reply was something to the effect that he did not think we had to go 
_ that far. I forget his exact words, but this was the impression he left with me. 
za Would you say they should be licensed? Would you say that all plants 
' should be licensed and should have an agreement with the wheat board? 
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@ Mr. HarROLD: I do not think that is altogether necessary. Our agreement 
-_ with the wheat board, for instance, is a voluntary operation: we are not forced 
to have an agreement. But it would be pretty difficult for us to operate 
without having an agreement. 


I think the quota is the thing that we have to be concerned about more 
than the price, actually. However, I would say we are concerned about the 
_ price as well; and there are some farmers who are. willing to sell below the 
' wheat board prices. We find the same thing true in handling cereal seed grain. 
| Because of the surplus conditions and price, it is quite often below wheat 
board initial prices, as far as buying is concerned. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): With regard to quotas, they are set at a delivery 
point; but at a delivery point you may have two or three different elevators 
owned by different companies and, say, maybe two feed mills. 

a It appeared to me that the wheat board emphasized the need for more 
grain by the room that was in the elevators, and if this were agreeable to 
the feed mills, well fine. But it appears to me that the feed mills feel they 
have been neglected with regard to quotas, and sometimes they are not able 
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to obtain grain that. they mai like to, under the quota system. This is why . | 


they have had to violate it sometimes. 


Mr. Harrop: Well, I cannot see how they would be in that position too — 


often, because certainly if they made representation that they were unable to 
get suppies within the quota, I think the quota would be raised. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Mr. McNamara said that he could not remember 
having had too many complaints from feed mills that they could not get the 
grain with which to carry on their operations. 


Mr. Harroup: It could be, but I have not heard of it to any extent. 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: Mr. Harrold is inclined to emphasize the quota. He feels 
that the price is not the important factor in this question. I am wondering. Is 
there any evidence to bolster a generalization that you think that these mills 
are paying less? | 

Mr. HArRoOLD: I can say definitely that some of them are paying less. 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: Well then, how much less? 

Mr. Harrop: It would vary from time to time and between area and area. 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: Would it be a negligible amount or an appreciable amount? 


Mr. Harroutp: Three years ago wheat was being sold as low as one cent 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: Well then, what about last year and the year before? 


Mr. Harrop: Last year we heard of sales at between 90 cents and $1.00, 
as far as wheat was concerned, in certain areas. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Were these sales to feed mills? 


‘Mr. Harrop: They were partly to feed mills, but not all of them. It was for 


the movement of feed grain or feed wheat from certain areas to other areas. 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: I am more than interested in the feed mill position. You 
have this situation: I am not critical of the wheat board at the present time— 
but you may have a situation where a man is in need of some immediate 
cash. He cannot deliver under the quota, but he can sell to a feed mill. 

Surely in these enlightned days of 1960 of free enterprise, that man should 
not be denied access to that market for the sake of a few million bushels spread 
across western Canada. 


Mr. HarRoLpD: In toto I do not see how there would be any more grain 


sold, even if there were a small reduction in the price. 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: That is true; but time is of ee essence for this fellow, 
without a dollar in his bank account. 


Mr. HargRoLD: I.am working for a quota to be equitable among all pro- 


ducers, and I do not see how we could single out a certain producer and say 
that he needs cash more than the others. 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: There would be some who had need of cash paced of 
misfortune, or sickness, or accident. They need money, and the only place they 


can get it is at the feed mill. But are we sound in denying them access to that > 


little bit of market? 
Mr. Harroup: Nobody has suggested so far that because they need the 


money so badly that they have been able to get a few more cents, over and ~ 


above the wheat board prices. 
Mr. McINtTosH: On page 5 of your brief you make this statement: 


Although it is recognized that local and central feed mills play an $ 


important role in western agriculture, enforcement of board Tee 
should not work hardships on the feed industry. 
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In 1959 we ehought No. 1 feed barley from a grower and paid him 
the initial of 712 cents per bushel. Before we were permitted to use the 
grain we had to pay the board 123 cents—a total of 844 cents—but the 
board was buying the same quality of barley at the same initial pay- 
ment of 712 cents. Add to this the final payment of three cents or a total . 
of 742 cents, and the difference is 94 cents a bushel or $3.99 a ton. | 


I wonder how Mr. Harrold could explain that, in relation to the statement 
he made here? Is that working a hardship to the feed mills or is it not? 


4 Mr. Harrop: Essentially, of course, the wheat board is a pooling opera- 
tion; and if you recognize the fact that western producers are in favour of 
pooling operations, then naturally there has to be a spread which takes care 
of the pooling operation, and which includes not “only the handling charges but 
also the storage charges and other things. That is the reason for the spread. 


Mr. McIntrosuH: There would be no storage in this case. 


> Mr. HarrouD: Yes, there were storage charges to the extent that all 
+ producers are supposed to be pooling; and to the extent of their pooling, there 
_ is storage somewhere, and the storage charges are pooled. Therefore, you have 
- a spread between the asking price of the Board, and the buying price. 


>. Mr. McInrosH: It is a hardship to those feed mills in comparison to 
others who are able to go out and buy directly from the producers, such as 
4 farm machine dealers, and so on. 


Mr. Harroup: We have farm to farm and farm ia feeder transactions; 
and if they operate on that basis, then they are not subject to storage charges, 
or to pooling operations. 

‘é Mr. McIntosH: Therefore your statement is not correct here, that it is a 
_ hardship on the feed mills. 

a Mr. Harrop: I still think that this statement here is correct in toto; and. 
- if all feed mills abided by the regulations there would be approximately 
within a few bushels the same amount of grain handled for feed in western 
Canada. 


_ Mr. McINnTosH: In respect to the answer you gave to Mr. Brunsden about 
- quotas, you said that provided the quotas are equitable; have you found in 
_ Alberta the same situation that we have found in Saskatchewan? Although the 
_ quotas are supposed to be equitable, in some parts of Saskatchewan we have 
a two bushel quota, while in others there is a six bushel quota, and without 
_ regard to the business that is transacted in that area. 
= At the place I have in mind, in the last three months the bank clearings 
~ were down $14, million. That was in a very small center, and it came about 
because there was very apparently less money there. Do you think that is 
equitable? 

Mr. HarRRoLD: We have found that when the end of the season came we 
did not have too many complaints from our producers that the quotas were 
not equitable. 

Going back a number of years, there were some complaints; but it was 
a question of the kinds of grain, because some of them are more easily saleable 
- than others. This past season the main reason for the differences in the quotas 
- was because of the damp grain situation which developed last year. But with 
- the cash advances, and so on, I do not think it could be argued that there 
~ has been too much loss of money because the quota is low, since cash advances 
are available to any producer at approximately six bushels per specified acre. 
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Mr. McIntosu: In the majority of cases—I am talking about the medium 
sized or small grain farmer—in order to get capital at the end of the harvest, 
he requires a one to two bushel quota with which to pay for his harvest 
expenses. But in a number of cases the quota has not yet been opened. How ~ 
do you think it is possible for a farmer to finance his operations from the © 
fall until May without capital? 

Mr. HARROLD: I am one of those farmers myself, and I do not find it diffi- 
cult: moreover I do not think that too many of my neighbours find it difficult, 
especially since we have had cash advances. 

Mr. McIntosH: How many acres do you operate? 

Mr. Harroip: About a thousand. 

Mr. McINtTosH: Well, that is not the kind of farm I was referring to. 

Mr. GuNpDLOcK: Just a moment ago Mr. Harrold was speaking about 
various charges, and of the difference between the initial and tne final pay- 
ments. I wonder if he could tell us what portion of those charges represents 
storage charges in country elevators? 

Mr. HARROLD: Between the final payment and when? 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: What part of the pooling cost is the storage cost, let us — 
say, in a country elevator? 

Mr. HarroLD: It would vary from year to year. I think the wheat board ~ 
could give it to you more quickly than I could. I would say, maybe, 6 to j 
8 cents, but I would have to check, because that is just a guess. 

Mr. GuNDLocK: I understand that storage in country elevators runs 
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around 15 per cent. a 
Mr. Harroup: Well, it is different for coarse grains than for wheat, as you ~ 
know. Therefore, the percentage figures would not apply to all grains. 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: But you have an over-all cost of the over-all grain picture. 
What percentage, to the over-all cost, is at storage prices? : 
Mr. Harroup: I would have to check that for you, as I am unable to give — 
it to you offhand. y 
Would you hold your question in ae. and I will see if I can get 4 
the information for you? 
Mr. GunDLocK: In backing up what has been said previously, in all fair- 
ness to the feed mills, it certainly would reduce the cost, in that case, heats = 
a little bit. ig 
Mr. Harroup: We have 122 million bushels of barley, and the carrying 
charges are $4,008,000 for the year. How much does that work out to per if 
bushel? That is about 34 cents. — 


An hon. MemMBer: How much? fi ; 
Mr. Harroip: About 34 cents. 
Mr. TuCKER: How many bushels? 


Mr. Harroup: 122 million bushels of barley, and the storage charges are — 
about $4 million. 


Mr. GuUNDLOCK: Last year we had a percentage figure from the wheat board, 
and the storage charge on wheat was 11.9. Is that all paid-oy the wheat board, 
or is part .of it paid by the government? That is, stored in country elevators. 
I imagine the percentage is very much the same in that annual report. which 
you have before you. 


Mr. Harroup: As far as wheat is concerned, we have a total of al million $ | 
being paid, and the government paid $10 million. - gS pea 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: What percentage is that? Can anyone here figure that outa 


\ 


hae “4 Mr. HARROLD: I seonder if you. could leave that tN me. 
sz i. _ Mr. GUNDLOCK: I have another question, while you are figuring that out. 

Is that the total cost, or is there an additional cost for the interest 
ate? 

-I understand that the wheat board borrows a-certain amount of money 
to pay this initial payment and, of course, they have to pay carrying charges. 
. Mr. Harroup: Carrying charges include interest, and storage charges 
gdo not have the interest. 


Mr. GuUNDLOCK: That figure there includes the interest? 
Mr. Harrowp: That is right. 


4 Mr. GuNpbLock: As I recall that annual statement, it says: for storage; 
_ and then in another part of the statement it says: interest. There is an item 
for interest. It is a little bit confusing. What other interest rates do they have? 


_ Mr, Harroup: Well, the interest rates are included in the carrying charges. 
However, they are not included in the storage charges—if you want to 
- separate them. 

_ Mr. GunpLock: That is what I mean. In other words, the wheat board 
_ borrows the money to buy that bushel of wheat to store. 


‘Mr. HARROLD: When it is in the country—the elevator companies borrow 
_ the money, and are reimbursed by the wheat board? 


o Mr. GUNDLOcCK: Yes. In other words, the wheat board puts up the money 
and pays the interest charges on it. I am trying to get the total figure. 


Mr. HARROLD: Yes. 
Mr. GUNDLOCK: Do you have that figure? 


g Mr. Harroup: Yes. The total figure for. carrying charges, for the crop year 
_ ended 1959, is $27,900,000, $10,548,000 of which is received under the tem- 
Beetary wheat reserve act. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: I wonder, Mr. Gundlock, if you could tell me how you 
"assess that in conjunction with the feed mill question, which we are discussing? 


‘Mr. GUNDLOCK: Well, in defence of the feed mills, in all fairness, and 
giving them their dues, to my mind, I think the storage charge is too high. 
Certainly, if the grain were ground, and out of the way, it would not have 
2 _ that storage charge against it. However, this is an item I just wanted to bring 
up. I was interested in the storage figure for this year. I thought Mr. Harrold 
4 _ might have it. : 
‘s The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 
4 Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, I have three questions, which I should like 
to ask Mr. Harrold. The first concerns the storage charge question, which has 
been raised. 
4 What is the attitude of the wheat pool with respect to the payment of 
the storage charge to the grain board, as it is now—I mean the $38.1 million? 
Is there any thought, on the part of the Alberta pool, that this might be paid 
_ directly to the producer, so the producer will know that he is getting it—the 
claim is made by many farmers that they do not know they are receiving 
_ that $38 million—the farmer himself if he received the money could pay his 
own storage charges to the wheat pool or the wheat board, or to whatever 
agency is doing the storing. 
Mr. Harrop: It would take a lot of accounting to do it in that manner 
_ because in the past, before the wheat board was operating, whenever a farmer 
_ had grain in the elevator, before he got his final settlement, the storage was 
- deducted from the selling price of the grain. Unless a statement was sent to 
each farmer, it would have to be done in the same way—before he got his 
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final settlement he would not receive his money, but a statement that sO o- 
much was taken off for storage; and it would involve quite a lot of additional, — 
not accounting so much as it would statements being sent out to the individual — 
grower to make him conscious of the fact he was paying so much in storage. ~ 

Mr. KinpT:. It is agreed that there would be certain administrative dif- % 
ficulties in administering that $38.1 million, which was paid out last year, ? 
but in the aggregate that amounts to roughly 10 cents a bushel. : 

Mr. HaRROLD: Yes. | 3 

Mr. Kinpt: Which the farmers of western Canada received from their ~ 
government for storage. : = 

In view of the fact that the wheat pools, and all of those talking to the . 
farmer, always draw out the statement that they are getting nothing out of © 
this government, I am wondering if it would not be better that that amount — 
be paid directly to the farmer, so the farmer knows he is getting it. I would © 
like to know what the policy and attitude of the Alberta wheat pool is on this — 
matter. y 

Mr. HarroLD: When you say we are “drawing out the statement that : 
we are getting nothing from this government’, I would like to ask you where 3 
we have made statements of that kind? b 

Mr. Krnpt: Well, I read the budget, and I see it often inferred. 

The other side of the picture is never emphasized—that this government — 
is giving something to the farmer; it is giving that $38 million in assistance. . 
I am not criticizing the wheat pool, because I helped set it up, and was on the © 
organizing committee which set it up. All I am saying is that I would like to 
know what the policy of the wheat pool is, with respect to this storage ques- 
tion, and the payment of that $38 million. Do you want any et in it, or4 
would you rather have it as it is? : 


Mr. Harrotp: It was the subject of discussion at our annual meeting, and ; 
I know our delegates are fully aware of what the storage costs are. Where 
the money comes from for part of it, and when it was put into effect as — 

Mr. Kinpt: But the grass root farmers don’t seem to know. r 

Mr. Harroup: Certainly our seventy delegates are grass root farmers, and 
to the extent they take it back to their country meetings, the information © 
does go out. ‘g 

Mr. BruNSDEN: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we are not becoming a little 
too political in this discussion and are getting too far away from the feed | 
mills question? 

The CHAIRMAN: I was mongers if ‘we were getting away from the feed : 
mills? 

Mr. Kinpt: I should like to ask Mr. Harrold a question with respect to 
provincial statutes, on the question of selling direct from the producer to — 
the feeder. I understand from what he has said that provincial statutes are 4 
not enforced, and they are. selling directly from the producer to the feeder. 
Tf'it were enforced would it be covered by those statutes? 

Mr. HARROLD: Yes. 

Mr. Kinpt: What is the attitude of the Alberta Wheat Pool on that ques- 
tion? g 

Mr. HARROLD: It is some time since we tide a direct representation to the 
provincial government asking them to enforce that enabling legislation. We Y 
have not done that recently, but on certain occasions their answer was they — 
did not intend to enforce it; and we have not pursued it during the last two or — 
three years. It is a question of whether the wheat board intends to enforce 
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“the eir fact. which is not ee so restrictive as the enabling legislation in the 
“province of Alberta, if it were enforced. 


Mr. Kinpt: I am in favour of leaving it just as it is; and I am asking 

the question primarily because feeders buying from the farmers in my area 

wanted it as it is. 

My third question is this—and then I shall give the floor so someone else: 

§ The point has been raised in your brief as to the availability of feed grain 

_ markets in western Canada. 

. a You have raised the point that, regardless of who sells this grain—or 
- words to that effect—if you open the sale, the quotas, to feed mills, there would 

a ‘not be any greater overall quantities sold. Therefore the total market is. 
inelastic, it is not going to be increased, if you loosen the Wheat Board control 

= of sales to feed mills. In other words, what you are saying is that instead of 
selling the wheat for 80 or 90 cents to the feed mill, that there is just as much 
_ sold, and if it is sold through the board, the producers themselves get 20 or 30 

_ cents more. That is the point at issue, as I see it, as to whether the feed mill 

4 is going to pay the board prices; or whether he is going to be able to buy it 
- directly from the producer and save that 20 or 30 cents, and possibly a little 

freight. 

: q Mr. Harrop: The figures show that the Nerdentase that is ie: by 

iq feed mills is very small in comparison with the whole. 

f Mr. Kinpt: Would it not be larger if you loosened it? 

Mr. Harrop: I do not think so. 

Mr. Kinpt: That is, with integrated farming coming in, and so on? 


Mr. Harroutp: There might be some changes in where the livestock was 
_ fed. There was a report in the Calgary Herald just three days ago as to farm 
_ income north of Red Deer and up to about Wetaskiwin, There was a survey 
- made by the D. A. and others interested, and 43 formers in management service, 
their income, after charges and interest, was an average of $1,500 a year. But 
it made the comment that they varied very greatly. The ones who had made 
q the most money were those directly involved in beef feeding as a single en- 
_ terprise and in dairying as a single enterprise. That indicates to me that the 
livestock end of it has been doing a little better than the grain end of it these 
last few years. 

We are primarily interested in the producer getting the best possible price 
_ for his grain..I think the livestock men are well able to look after themselves 
- and they can speak for themselves. We are primarily interested, as I say, in 
- getting the best possible price for the grain producer. | 
Mr. Kinpt: So am I, and I agree with you 100 per cent. I think probably in 
— your statement, though, were you not confusing the feeder who may buy 
- directly and the feed mill? There is no gripe on the present arrangement 

_ between the producer and feed mill. 


a Mr. Harroip: That is right. 


} Mr. Kinpt: But that is where the issue is, as between the aries? board 
regulations prohibiting a feed mill to buy directly from the producer, under 
board prices, and pools. 


Mr. Harrotp: I think the issue is, of course, where do you draw the line. 
We try to deal with that in the last two or three pages of the brief, if you 
make some extensions where are they to stop? We see more difficulties in 
making some extensions and trying to draw a line than if you were to include 
all commercial enterprises as coming under the regulations. If we have not 
made it clear, I do not think I can go any further than that. I think, as far 
as commercial enterprises are concerned, you find your difficulty as between 
_ different kinds of feed mills; and if you except one then you almost have 
23032-6—2 
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to except others, and then you get into difficulties with feed mills that have + 


a combined operation. We suggest you include all commercial feed mills in 
the same regulations as the elevator companies. 


Mr. JoRGENSON: I want ‘to follow this point up. Is it not true that the — 


wheat board was originally set-up for the purpose of dealing’in inter-provincial — 


and export movements of grain? 

Mr. HarroupD: Primarily; but it was recognized that if they were going 
to deal with the inter-provincial and export movement of grain, they must also 
have some control in provinces as well. 

Mr. JORGENSON: Did they not relinquish that control by allowing See eas 
to conduct sales within the province? 

Mr. HArRRoLD: We have to be practical in this operation, and recognize that 
as far as farm-to-farm transactions are concerned, if they were trying to en- 
force the regulations at that level, then it would be practically impossible. 

Mr. JORGENSON: At the present time you have the transaction between 
the producer, implement dealer and feeder? 

Mr. HARROLD: Yes. 

Mr. JORGENSON: This is going on at the present time? 

Mr. Harroup: That is right. 

Mr. JORGENSON: Then why not logically allow feed mills to carry on this 
operation, a job they are capitalized for? 

Mr. HARROLD: Well, I think you have to draw the line somewhere, and 
that is the whole point at issue, as to commercial outlets as opposed to farm- 
to-feeder or farm-to-farm, or an in-between of an implement agent, if you 
want to. I think they have considerable freedom at the present time to carry 
on whatever they see fit. 


Mr. JorGENSON: Would it not be easier to ensure the producer had a fairer | 


price, if he were allowed to deal through feed mills rather than through imple- 


ment dealers, etc.? Do you not think there would be a better possibility of — 


ensuring a fairer price to the producer? 
Mr. HArroup: I do not think that he would get any better price, myself. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): Mr. Harrold has made statements, I think on about 


two occasions this morning, in which he implied that the board, up to this time ~ 
or up till recently, had not been enforcing these regulations. I notice at ror a 


top of page 7 of the brief, it says: 


Obviously they are at a disadvantage as compared to independent . : 


feed mills, many of which have not been adhering to board regulations. 
Do you believe, if the wheat board were to enforce these regulations 
rigidly, that there would be a number of prosecutions under that? 
Mr. Harroutp: At the present time? 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): Yes, at the present time. 
Mr. Harroup: Yes. I think there would be quite a few. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Could you be a little more specific than “quite a — 


few”, or would you wish to estimate or guess how badly the wheat board > 


regulations are being violated at the present time? 


Mr. Harroup: I think it would be only a guess. There are 111 feed mills . 


altogether in Alberta. Eighty-two of them are non-agreement mills. I would — 


venture to say there is quite a percentage of the 82 which do not abide by the 


quota regulations. I know that some of them do not abide by a uniform price — 


at all. The price varies from district to district, depending upon the surplus 
condition in that district. There are 122 in the 3 prairie provinces, and in Alberta — 


there are 82 plants with no-agreement with the wheat board. 
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- Mr. Horner (Acadia): They have to abide by the quota system. 
Mr. Harroup: Yes; if the regulations were enforced. 

&S Mr. JoRGENSON: But not the price. 
_. Mr. Harrop: That is right. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): In the first paragraph on page 5 you say: 
—it is estimated by the dominion bureau of statistics that only SRE 
million bushels were sold through feed mills outside of quota regulations 
in the 3 prairie provinces in 1957. aa 


Do you think that the words “outside of quota regulations” should have 
been left out of that sentence. 

_ . Mr. Harrotp: What we mean is there was no record kept. In opee words, 
a permit book was not presented and used in these sales which went through 
- the feed mills. 

- Mr. Horner (Acadia): Would that not be in violation of the wheat — 
board regulations? 


Mr. Harrop: Yes, it would be; but that was previous to the test cases. 


= . Mr. HORNER (Acadia): What you are saying is that 3.9 million bushels 
=. were sold in violation of the wheat board regulations. 


Mr. Harrop: Yes; substantially that is it. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): You have brought up-this idea of combined oper- 
-ations where we have an elevator company, maybe a seed mill plant, and 
- maybe a feed mill plant all in one operation, the parent company running 
_ the three plants. Do you believe that all three plants should be licensed under 
_ the board of grain commissioners? I have been made aware of instances where 
a person is selling seed grain or feed grain and if he sold particularly seed 
_ grain he would sell to the elevator through its seed plant, and if so he would 
not have to deduct for P.F.A.A. He may sell over the same scales, but no 
_ deduction is made for P.F.A.A. That should be one operation under the 
board of grain commissioners and enforced as such. 


; Mr. Harroutp: As to changes being made, that would be under the 
3 Canada Grain Act and the board of grain commissioners. 


Mr. HornER (Acadia): Yes. 


, Mr. ForsBes: I think Mr. Horner referred to the sale of seed grain 
through an elevator’s seed plant. Any seed grain sold through a licensed 

- seed plant must be under the P.F.A.A. 

I have a supplementary question. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Mr. Harrold has not answered my question. 


Mr. Harroup: There are a number of seed plants of course, and I have © 
not given much thought to the question of whether or not all seed plants 
should come under the board of grain commissioners’ regulations, because 
_ there are a number of seed plants that are set up merely to clean seed and 
- not necessarily to buy and sell to any extent. At least that is their main 
- operation. I do not think there is the same necessity for them to come in under 
the board of grain commissioners’ regulations. 


é Mr. Horner (Acadia): In answer to a question put by Mr. Kindt, 
you said that you think all commercial feed mills should operate the same 
- as any other elevator; in other words they should take out an agreement 
with the wheat board and buy at wheat board prices according to wheat 
board quotas. 


Mr. Harroup: Yes. Mainly, the small feed mill in Alberta is not a buying 
and selling operation; it is realy custom grinding and adding concentrates. 
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Mr. Horner (Acadia): If they were to operate economically under the — 
wheat board I suggest they would have to build large storage elevators along- — 
side their feed mill plant. 

Mr. Harrop: I do not think so. The supply is readily available. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): But the way the quota is allotted to elevators, the ' 
quota is raised when room is available. A feed mill having a limited amount of — 
storage is possibly at a disadvantage to that extent. : 

Mr. Harrop: It might be at a very small disadvantage; but if there is. F- 
feed grain available in that area it does not take long to get some delivered, ; 
if there is room there at all. ss 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): It is a known fact that elevator companies have 4 
been making their money, not necessarily through the handling of grain but E: 
through their storage. Would it not be necessary for the feed mills to build 5 
20,000 or 30,000 bushel annexes to their operations and thereby have a great — 
deal of storage and be able to operate economically. 3 

Mr. Harrop: Yes; if they were interested in storage revenue. It would 4 
be available to them. : 

Mr. Pascor: Mr. Chairman, my question is supplementary to the line ~ 
pursued by Dr. Kindt. On page 48 in the minutes of proceedings and evidence 
Mr. McNamara said: 


I think if the provinces enforced the legislation which they have : 

enacted, it would ease our problem with respect to quotas. j 

Did I understand Mr. Harrold to say that when they were speaking to : 

the provincial government of Alberta it was indicated they did not intend to — 
enforce their provincial legislation? 7 
Mr. Harrowp: Yes. | : 


Mr. PascorE: Did they give any reason for it? 

Mr. Harroup: They gave the very definite statement that they did not 4 
intend to enforce that part of the regulations which had to do with feed mills, 
that was at least three years ago, and possibly four years ago; and I do not 
think they have changed their attitude since. 

Mr. Pascor: Thank you. 

Mr. Harroup: As to their reasons, I hive my own idea as to their reasons, — 
but you would have to ask for their definite reasons. They did not give us any 
reasons. 

Mr. McIntosu: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Harrold makes this statement on page 2 
of his brief: 

.the use of food or feed products does not expand a great deal with 
price reductions. The human stomach cannot be forced to take much ~ 
additional food simply by reducing the price. 


If that is a fact, the feed mills at the present time are not ee 
that. That is the reason for their complaint. ?. 
I would also like to ask Mr. Harrold if he feels that an increase in the © 
price of a loaf of bread of one or two cents would make any difference to the — 
consumer, the consumption in Canada? 


Mr. Harroxp: I do not think it would make too much difference, no. As to — 
the argument used to the reduction in price, I think the easiest way to decide ~ 
is to push it to the ultimate. In other words, say you are getting 10 cents acs 
bushel for oats or barley today: would you sell a terrific amount more than we 
are at the present time? 4 

Mr. McIntosH: I do not know. The facts at the present time are thiek, 
-with our standard of living, there is less bread being consumed. That does not ; 
necessarily apply to the feed used for cattle. 
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Mr. Harroutp: We are merely using this— 

a The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Pascoe, we have just a bare quorum. Would you mind 

_ staying for a few minutes? 

: Mr. Pascoz: I am making a radio speech shortly, but I can stay a little 

_ while. 3 

4 Mr. HARROLD: We are using the term here as far as coarse grains are 

- concerned, when you transfer it into meat products, or whatever it may 

- happen to be. You would have to transfer it to the other product. It would not 

m be used directly, as far as the human is concerned. 

4 Mr. McIntosH: That is not what your statement implies. 

Mr. HARROLD: That is what we mean, anyway. 

Mr. Forses: Mr. Harrold, on page 4 of your brief, the bottom paragraph, 

you say this: : 
In the past there has been a rather widespread practice by certain 

independent feed mills and other dealers of purchasing feed grains at 

less than board prices and in amounts for which no provisions have been 

made for application against producer quotas. 


This is just the opposite of what we understood from Mr. McNamara the other 
day. We understood that all mills, licensed and unlicensed—at least, un- 
licensed mills could buy at whatever price they wished, but the quota must 
be entered in the permit book. . 

Mr. Harrotp: The fact of the matter is, the independent feed mills, the 
one that are not agreement mills, have not been using the permit book and 
entering the deliveries in the permit book under the quota system. 


Mr. Forges: I thought there was provision for that. I thought that they 
all had to enter it in the permit_ book. 


Mr. Harrop: There are provisions for it, but they are not doing it. 


Mr. ForBEs: You say here that no provisions have been provided. The 
provisions are there, but people are not adhering to them. 


Mr. Harroup: That may give you a wrong impression. What we meant 
there was that these people had not been putting it in the permit book. It is 
just an interpretation of what we said there. What we meant was that they 
had not been entering it in the permit book. 


Mr. Smattwoop: Mr. Harrold, I can see the point in your brief, but I 
would just like to draw this matter to your attention. 

I feel the feed mills are serving farmers to a certain extent. In the eastern 
part of my constituency last year there was a feed mill at Lloydminster. 
Unfortunately, they had a dried and snowed-under crop for a number of years 
there, and he had to go outside his local area to get grain from Saskatchewan. 
He was continuing this, bringing the grain in, oats at 50 cents a bushel, grind- 
ing, and selling back to the farmers who needed the feed. He was doing that 
until the wheat board caught up with him. 

I have here copies of letters sent to him threatening prosecution. I also 
have copies of letters sent to the farmers threatening prosecution. So he had 
practically to stop this source of supply, and instead of the farmer being able 
to go into Lloydminster, 50 miles, 10 miles, to get a load of ground feed, he 
was forced to drive 100 miles, or 150 miles to other elevators and buy the 
grain out of the elevator at about 74 cents a bushel. It was causing great hard- 
ship to those farmers in that area. 

Mr. Harrop: That is possible, probably, in isolated cases; but certainly 
_ the ones I know of, the farmers have no difficulty in hearing about a source 
_ of supply and getting their supplies directly from the producer. 
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I know up in the area where we are there has not been a surplus of grain. 


so much, but there have been truckloads come from the Drumheller area, for 
instance. We have feed mills that operate as a transfer operation, and when | 
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the producer wants grain, he indicates that he wants the grain. Then they — 


find a source of supply and are able to get the two parties together and do. 


just about as much business as they would by buying it directly. 


Mr. SMALLWoop: The wheat board definitely informed him that he could — 


not buy grain outside the permit area of the Lloydminster station. That grain ; 


was not available last year, so he was going outside that area to buy the grain. 
They put a stop to all this, and it caused great hardship to farmers to get 
feed in this instance. 


Mr. JORGENSON: Mr. Harrold, you said this was an isolated case. I suggest — 


to you that it is not an isolated case: there are a good many cases like this. 


I would also say this is the type of service that the consumer of feeds, 


the feeder, wants. He does not want to be running all over the country 
looking for feed himself. He would much prefer that the feed mill supply 
the service for him, and all he has to do is go to the feed mill and buy the 


prepared feeds as he wants them, with the concentrates and supplements — 


that he requires in his feed. 

All the feeders in the area are asking is that they be allowed to do this. 
They are not, at the moment, because this regulation of the board prohibits 
the feed mill from carrying on this type of service. That is what we were 
- discussing the other day. 


Mr. SMALLWoop: If they cannot get around it this way, the feed mills 
are going to instal a little machine and buy a feed lot. Then they will be 
able to buy the grain and put it through their plant. x . 


Mr. Harrotp: Did that particular feed mill find thére was too much 
reduction in their sales when they bought at the higher prices? 


Mr. SMaLLwoop: No, I said that they could not get their supplies, and 
that it was the farmer who had to pay a higher price because he had to go, 
let us say, a hundred miles to an elevator company to buy his oats, and so on 
from the elevator company, and to bring them home and. grind them. 


Mr. McINTOsH: On page 5 of the brief Mr. Harrold says: 


—manufactured feeds do not contain high percentages of grain. - 
I wonder if he could give us the percentage of grain in some of the feeds? 


| Mr. Harroutp: I was thinking there particularly of some of the operators 
who carry on the sale of concentrates; .and except for the baby chick prepara- 
tions and the baby pig formulae, there is not too high a percentage of grain 
in a particular feed which they are selling. It is more a question of selling 
supplements and concentrates to add to the farmer’s grain. 


Mr. McINtTosH: Therefore your statement is wrong. There are some 
who do not? 

Mr. HARROLD: Is that not what we say here? Just a moment now. Possibly 
the word ‘‘feed” should not be there. But I would say that the bulk of the 


manufactured feeds do not contain a high percentage of grain. And as far as : 


the feeding areas in Alberta are concerned, there are more supplements and 


concentrates sold to be added to the farmer’s grain than there are complete | 


feeds sold. That is the point we are making here. 
Mr. HorRNeER (Acadia): Is that in dollars worth, or in tons? 
Mr. HARROLD: Either way. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? - 
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Mr. FANE: It would be different if the feed mills were able: to buy oe 


a is, if they could buy ee grain directly from the producers. 
Mr. Harroup: That might be true in some areas. 
Mr. FANE: Yes. 


_ Mr. Horner (Acadia): I have another question with regard to feed 
» and the percentage of it that is grain. I think Mr. Cadieu had a letter 
_ from a feed concern at the previous meeting which said that they process 
' or put out chick starter and hog starter, and that sort of thing, of which 
_ 50 per cent was grain, and the rest was comprised of vitamins, alfalfa 
~ meal, and so on; but that in the case of the bigger rations, for bigger live- 
stock, the percentage of grain goes up. 

Mr. Harroip: No, I think it goes down. Do you mean in a complete 
feed? 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia) : I méan in a complete feed, the percentage of 
_ grain goes up. | 

Mr. HARROLD: Yes, that is so. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): This statement was a little misleading. 

My other question is this: going back to what Mr. Harrold said with 
regard to storage capacity and the desirability of feed mills creating 
annexes for greater storage, he said it might be advisable for feed mills 
— to go into it. 

. Mr. Harrod: No; I said if they were interested in storage revenue. 
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Mr. Horner (Acadia): Yes, in total. 

a Mr. Harroup: As far as our operation is concerned, yes. We feel 
_ there is enough storage available. 

: Mr. Horner (Acadia): Yet you want these commercial feed mills to 
comply with the regulations of the wheat board, and if they do so, then 
§ you think they should build further storage? 


4 Mr. Horner (Acadia): But did you not agree that it might be more 
: economical for them to do this if they had to abide by the wheat board 
; regulations? 

a Mr. HARROLD: Yes. 

r Mr. Horner (Acadia); Is it a fact that the Alberta wheat pool at the 
- present time feels there is enough storage available in Alberta? 

: Mr. HarroupD: In total. : 


Mr. HARROLD: Yes. p 
q The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 
4 Mr. Kinpt: If there are no further questions I should like to express 


the appreciation of the members of this standing committee to Mr. Harrold 
- and to the Alberta wheat pool for appearing before us today and giving 
us the benefit of their thinking on this question of deliveries to feed mills. 
- JI just want Mr. Harrold to know that we greatly appreciate his brief. 

Mr. HENDERSON: I would not like to see anything being done, because 
I come from the Dawson Creek area where we have all the grain sold, and 
with ample grain still there for feeding cattle. You can go up there and 
buy it freely; and there are mills, and you can get concentrates. I think 
it is working out perfectly in our country. If somebody wants to go up 
there and bring back wheat, he may do so. 
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Mr. Horner (Acadia): Yes, but it would be against the law. a 
The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps everybody should move up to the Cariboo. — 
Next Monday, May 9, we shall have a little change of diet, when we ~ 

hear from the local custom feed mills. 
On behalf of the members of the committee I now thank Mr. Harrold — 

very sincerely for coming down and giving us his views. I am sure they 4 

have been appreciated very much by the committee. 
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The Standing Committee on Neteentinine and Colonization met at 9.40 a.m. 
- this morning with the Chairman, Mr. Stanton, presiding. 
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4 Members present: Messrs. Boivin, Brunsden, Cooper, Doucett, Fane, Forbes, 
_ Hales, Henderson, Hicks, Horner (Acadia), Howe, Jorgenson, Knowles, Mc- 
7 Intosh, Pascoe, Rapp, Regnier, Smallwood, Southam, Stanton, Thomas and 
g Tucker.—22 | 


| . In attendance: From Rural Custom’ Feed Mills: Mr. W. C. Newman, Q.C., 

a legal adviser. Representing Alberta Section: Mr. D. Hedlin, President; Mr. E. 
e Greenhalgh, Secretary-treasurer. Representing Manitoba section: Mr. A. Rem- > 
’ pel, President; Mr. J. Riediger, Vice-President; Mr. F. F. Reimer, Director. 


& Mr. W. C. Newman presented the brief on behalf of the Rural Custom 
Feed Mills. 


4 On the conclusion of Mr. Newman’s presentation, the Committee adjourned 
until 3.30 p.m. this day. 


_ AFTERNOON SITTING 
q (6) 


The Committee resumed at 4.00 p.m. with Mr. Jorgenson, the Vice- 
_ Chairman, presiding. 


_— 


q Members present: Messrs. Boulanger, Brunsden, Doucett, Dubois, Fane, 
_ Forbes, Gundlock, Hicks, Horner (Acadia), Jorgenson, Kindt, Knowles, Lahaye, 
_ McIntosh, Nasserden, Pascoe, Regnier, Smallwood, Southam, Thomas, Tucker 
- and Villeneuve. —22 


‘In attendance: The same as in any: morning. 
Mr. Newman corrected several figures which he gave this morning. 


| a | ‘The members of the Committee questioned the witnesses on the delivery 
_ of grain by producers to feed mills. 


; The Committee agreed that a list of Rural Custom Feed Mills members | 
and the number of customers served by them be made an appendix to the 
evidence at a later date. 


a 


Mr. Newman made a concluding statement. 
The Committee thanked the witnesses for their appearance. 
The Committee adjourned at 5.30 p.m. until 9.30 a.m. Friday, May 13th. 


4 Clyde Lyons, 
s | Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


Monpay, May 9, 1960. 
9.30 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, will you kindly come to order. We have a 
- quorum, and we will be able to proceed with the business of the committee. - 

_  +We have with us today representatives of the rural custom feed aitie 
j Presenting the brief on their behalf will be Mr. W. C. Newman, their legal 
adviser. I will ask him to introduce the group that is Peprasentiie the oe 
- mills here today. 

: Mr. W. C. NEwMaAN, Q.C. (Counsel for the Rural Custom Feed Mills 
| _ Association of Alberta and the Rural Custom Feed Mills Association of 
_ Manitoba): Thank you, Mr. Chairman. On my immediate right is Mr. Arthur 
_ Rempel, from Steinbach, Manitoba, president of the Manitoba rural feed mills 
association; Mr. Eric Greenhalgh, from Edmonton, secretary-treasurer of the 
Alberta association; Mr. J. J. Riediger, -Morden, Manitoba, vice-president, 
_ Manitoba association; Mr. Frank Reimer, Steinbach, director of the Manitoba 
' association; Mr. David Hedlin, Lacombe, Alberta president of the Alberta 
¥ association. 


7 The CHAIRMAN: We will now have the brief as presented by Mr. Newman, 
3 and I will ask you, gentlemen, to withhold any questions until Mr. Newman 
"has presented his brief in full. Then we will throw the committee open for 
| _any questions which you anticipate you may want to ask the different members 
ie 7 of the association. 
a Mr. NEwman: Mr. Chairman, I apologize for not having had time to make 
the brief shorter. I put it together hurriedly over the week-end and it is 
longer than it otherwise would be if I had had time for more preparation. 


Gentlemen, we wish to thank you for this much appreciated opportunity 
to place before the honourable members of this committee the fundamental 
facts on which we base our submission on behalf of these feed mills who have 

- no agreements with the Canadian wheat board. I will refer hereafter to them 
_ as the “local feed mills” and refer to those feed mills with agreement as 
=. “board agents”. 

Pa 4 We represent some 85 feed mills in Alberta and Manitoba which have the 
3 following characteristics In common: 

4 1. All these bills have no agreement with the Canadian wheat board. 
_ 2. They are only engaged in the feed mill business in the province 
* in which they are situated, converting locally produced grain in prepared 
| balanced animal feed for use by local feeders in their area. ee 
- 3. Up to now, during the period that they have no agreement with the > 
- board, none have been forced to observed quotas. I rather stress 

. that last statement. 

These local feed mills are faced with this peculiar problem that although 

they are the only business designed and equipped to convert feed grains 
into prepared and balanced animal food rations in their locality, they are 

' prevented from efficiently doing so by the imposition of quotas. The producer 
4 b. can sell directly to the feeder without any regard to quotas, or the producer 
» can barter his grain to an implement dealer or furniture dealer, and that 
tradesman complete a three-cornered deal by selling to a feeder without any 
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regard to quotas or board prices Bithoh Nevertheless, this right is denied’ the — 


local feed mill men who exist for that purpose, whose operations the board 


now seek to cripple by the device of a quota system. What we are dealing 


with, however, is not an erosion of the quota system, but the elimination of 
wasteful interference in the name of the quota system in the operations of 


the small feeder. The large feeder can purchase directly from the producer. 
without regard to quotas or he can raise his own feed. He can even operate his — 


own feed mill without regard to quotas. The little feeder can also buy directly 
from the producer, but it is much more convenient and much more efficient 
for the little feeder to have the operator of the feed mill collect the grain 


for him and provide him with the prepared feeds as he needs them. This is’ 
particularly true in grain deficiency areas. An interesting illustration of this — 


was dealt with by Mr. Smallwood at the hearing of your committee held 
on Friday, May 6, 1960. He pointed out how Harold N. Holt was operating a 
local feed mill at Lloydminster, Alberta. Because local supplies were hard 
to obtain, Mr. Holt had to travel some 100 miles or more to obtain the grain 
and then manufacture it into prepared feeds. This feed was sold to local feeders 


in that area. Mr. Holt then received a threat of prosecution from the Canadian 


wheat board in the fall of 1959, and also the farmers who supplied him with 


this grain were threatened. In consequence, Mr. Holt was forced to discontinue | 


this practice and his customers themselves each had to travel the 100 miles 
or so to buy the grain themselves for Mr. Holt to convert it into feed. 

This situation also cccurs in the Steinbach area in Manitoba. This area is 
located in the centre of a heavy feeding area, but it is not located on a rail- 


ve 


road. Under the Wheat Board Act a delivery point cannot even be established ~ : 


there. It is also a grain deficiency area. In order to get supplies, persons must 
go up to a 100 miles or more to purchase their supplies from the producers who 


have grain to dispose of.. The feeders themselves are small operators but do, 
in the aggregate, produce a considerable amount of livestock products. They 
would prefer to buy prepared feeds in quantities of as little as 500 pounds 
at a time, but if each of them is forced to travel to different farmers up to 
hundreds of miles away from their acreage, it would not pay them to take 
less than a full load, apart from the inconvenience and inefficiency of the 
whole operation. Whether or not they buy from the board, the local feed mill 
operators’ charge is a modest set amount added to the cost of grain and it is 
more economic than the smaller feeders doing it for themselves. This is 
discussed by Dave Hedlin, a local feed miller at Lacombe, Alberta: 


April 12, 1960. 


Our business is one of grinding or rolling grain and adding sup- 
plements to make livestock feed. We process mainly hog feeds. Our 
procuring, processing and selling of grain works as follows: 

We buy barley from R. Jones, a large operator in our district who 
grows far more than he feeds. Oats we get from I. Gottsdich, who has 
surplus and incidentally needs money for everyday living. This grain is 
paid for at rates shown in the appended sheet. 


Selling is usually done as follows: McKay Bros. phone in and ask — 


us to prepare 4 tons of oats and barley chop and to mix in 1200 lb. of 
hog supplement and have it ready by 11 a.m. A little later Frank Nunn 
comes in with his 1941 coupe and small two wheel trailer and asks 
for 4 ton (1000 lb.) of barley rolled for his ewes. 

vs McKay Bros. are fairly large operators and could no doubt 


hunt up grain from neighbours, bring it to our mill and have it pro- 


cessed. However if you do as McKay Bros. did and look at our 2c. 


handling charge, you will agree with them that it is not worth their - 


while to hunt up this grain. 
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Frank Nunn is different. With his old coupe and trailer he has 
to buy from a mill if necessary at Board price. 

While the bulk of our business is processing the farmer’s own grain 
and returning it to him, we are rendering a real service in procuring 
and supplying feed to feeders who need it. 

The inconvenience and inefficiency represented by the attempts of the 


P- board to interfere in this trade can be better visualized by the members. 
if they were faced with a ruling that from today on they would not be 


permitted to purchase their meals at any restaurant, but that they each must 
travel out to the poultry producers and market gardeners and obtain their 


a eggs and vegetables directly from them; bring them to the cooks and have 


their meal prepared for them. They would be given the privilege of having 
salt and pepper added and other supplements, but they would have to 
receive back their own eggs or vegetables cooked if they wanted to eat, or 
exchange a limited quantity of uncooked eggs and vegetables for cooked 
eggs and vegetables. You would ask, when faced with this, apart from being 
clumsy and foolish, what useful purpose could it serve, and that is the question 
that feed mill operators are asking about the interference of the Wheat, Board. 

It is evident that the feeders are permitted to buy directly from the 
producers and to have the grain custom ground for them and supplements 
added by the feed mill operators so long as the identity of the grain is pre- 
served. That is order No. 7. At the present time, rather than each man doing 


'- this himself, the feed mill operator obtains the grain from those from whom 
it is available, manufactures it, and has the prepared feeds immediately avail- 
able at his mill for the local feeders. To permit the feed mill operator to 
continue this operation, surely, constitutes no more than an improvement in 


efficiency in the operations of the small feeders. To insist that it be discontinued 
will not protect the quota or add to the good name of the Canadian wheat 
board but will constitute only a wasteful interference with the operations 
of the local feeders—which the industry simply cannot afford. 

In asking for the continuation of this present efficient operation by the 
local feed mills, which in point of fact, has always been carried on by them, 
they are not seeking unfair advantage so far as Ontario or eastern feeders are | 
concerned. The Manitoba feeders are only asking to be placed in a position 
equal to that of the Ontario producers. 

In Ontario in 1959, the Ontario farmers produced 99 million bushels of 


oats. The Ontario feed mills are free to buy these oats without regard to quota, 


prices or any interference by the board. The only time the Ontario feed mills 
have to concern themselves with the Canadian wheat board is when they import 
feed supplies from outside their province. The Manitoba feed millers without 
agreement with the board are asking that they too may buy without regard 
to quota from the 60 million odd bushels of oats produced in Manitoba in 
1959. The Alberta feed millers are asking that they may buy without regard 
to quota their needs from the 97 million bushels of oats in Alberta in 1959. 
Both feed millers in these two provinces are prepared to pay board prices 
for any feeds imported from outside their respective provinces. Surely, in asking 
to be placed in an equal position to that of the Ontario feed millers, they are 
not asking anything which is unfair, and which, in the name of equity, should 
be denied to them. 

It must be emphasized throughout the whole of this brief that the local 
feed mills are only asking to be free to buy without regard to quota, that 
grain they actually sell in the form of prepared feeds to local feeders only. 
The mills I represent have no agreement with the board and are, and shall 
remain, free to buy without regard to wheat board prices. The millstone that 
some bodies are trying to hang around their necks is labelled “quota”. They are 


prepared to establish to the satisfaction of the wheat board or any other body 
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that all the grain they purchase is actually delivered to feeders within their — 


-own province, to be used for feeding purposes in that province. As has been 


previously pointed out, the quotas can be circumvented today by the feeder — 


buying directly from the farmer or from an implement dealer or furniture 


dealer who in turn bought it from the farmer, and the only difference is that — 


the one is clumsy and inefficient operation and very unfair to the small 
feeder, and one the industry cannot afford in any event. 

We should also emphasize that in the past the local feed mill operator 
has never been actually forced to have regard to quotas provided he had no 
agreement with the board. For the first five years of the wheat board’s operation 


there were no quotas. However, quotas were instituted in 1940 but there was 


no attempt to force the local miller without an agreement with the board to 
observe them. The board at that time was wholly concerned with its proper 
duty of attending to the orderly marketing of interprovincial and export trade 
in grain. For the first time in 1957 and 1958 was there any real attempt made 
to impose quotas on the local feed mill operators who had no agreement with 
the board. As a result of two test cases carried through the courts, these 
attempts to interfere with local feed mills were suspended. However, com- 
mencing in 1960, the attempts are now being renewed. So far as the feed 
mills are concerned, in actual practice their present difficulties with the board 
are not caused by their attempts to break away from a long established 
practice, but rather an invasion by the board now launched some 25 years 
after the Canadian wheat board was established. For 25 years the board has 
managed to survive without imposing quotas on the local feed mill operators 
who had no agreements with the board, and they have produced no evidence 


whatsoever that there is any fresh reason to believe that the board is now - 


endangered more than it ever has been before. Their case, strangely enough, 
is a perversion of the actual facts. They have wrongfully made out their case 
as one of preservation of enforcement of a long established system of quotas 
respecting feed mill operators with whom they have no agreement. The very 
fact that the board has sought to put their case in this manner is very 
significant. 

Perhaps the real cause of this latest deveieenonr is the nenaeen felt by 
feed mill operators who have an agreement with the board, and by the fact that, 
as board agents, they must pay board selling prices for the grain they actually 
use in the manufacturing of feed. It is the wheat board who imposes this obliga- 
tion on its agent feed mills, not the other local feed millers. The latter take 
the position that whether you sign an agreement with the board or not is a 
matter of choice for the feed mill operator concerned. A feed miller obviously 
will only enter into an agreement with the board if on the over-all balance, 
it seems more profitable for him to do so. His only problem arises because 
since he has seen fit to enter into an agreement with the board, he is forced 
to comply with the term imposed by the board in that agreement—that he must 
pay to the board the board’s selling price for the grain he uses. We should also 
point out that the price the board agent must pay is not the price he pays to 
the farmer, which is the initial price, but the selling price of the board. This 
selling price was, as pointed out by Mr. Cadieu, in one case more than 94 carey, 
per bushel than the board paid. 
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At page 34 of the transcript of his evidence before the committee, on May si 


. 2nd, 1960, Mr. McNamara is quoted as follows: 
I have the information on prices, and I will give you a few of the 
basic grades on barley. No. 1 barley, basis Fort William, the initial pay- 


ment price is 87 cents a bushel;—that is what the board pays to the 
farmer—and our selling price for No..1 feed barley on April 29, on 


Friday, was 963 cents a bushel. That is what the board’s agent tates pay 
for the grain he uses. 
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| For No. 2 feed barley, our initial payment price is 83 cents per 
bushel, while our selling price was 95% cents per bushel. | 

On oats, taking again the two basic feed grades, the initial payment 
price for No. 1 feed oats, basis Fort William, is 55 cents per bushel, 

while our selling price last Friday was 76% cents per bushel. 

No. 2 feed oats, initial payment price is 50 cents, and the board’s 
asking price was 73% cents. : / 
| a No. 6 wheat is another grade of feed. The initial payment price is 
| i ~ $1.02, and our asking price for No. 6, basis Fort William, was $1.472. 
Z Mr. Forbes: These are the prices at which you sell to the feeders? 
3 ‘ Mr. McNamara: That is right, on the basis of Fort William, and the 
a initial payment prices which we pay on them. 

This mark-up which you have noticed includes storage charges for grain 
that was not stored, brokerage charges for grain that was not sold by a broker, 
_ interest charges for money that was not borrowed, as well as a portion of the 
_ board’s fixed administration expense which does not exceed 1/20th of a cent per 
_ bushel. We feel that the agent of the board, by a contract he voluntarily entered 
into, may have a legitimate complaint about his being forced by the board to 
buy at such selling prices. But that is a matter between such board agent and — 

the board, and not one between the board agent and the local feed millers. 
However, the producer is not paid more if he sells his wheat to an agent 
of the board in the first instance, because the local feed mill operators are, in 

fact, now paying at least the initial price as is paid by the board for the grain 

they buy, and they are quite prepared to be bound to do so. A typical price scale 


in Alberta is as follows: 


| HEDLIN’S FEED SERVICE 
: a Lacombe, Alberta 


| Oats Barley — Wheat 
| No...) Heed. No. 1 Feed No. 5 
Wheat Board’s initial payment to 
farmers, Lacombe—fall, 1959 .. 421¢ 695¢ 9075¢ 
gy Price per bushel paid by Hedlin 
i atv. Liacombe, f:0-b¢,~ Mill: .... «. 55¢ ' GOEL I ~ $1.00 
_ Wheat Board’s selling price ex 
| elevator, Lacombe, April 8th, 
= TOO ie eee ea es (ave ese Grab ts 694¢ 87i¢ $1. 372 


Then again you have the selling price also ex Dufrost. 

A typical price scale in Manitoba is set out below. This is taken in the 
Steinbach area, which is some 30 miles from Dufrost. This is noteworthy, in 
that the price, f.o.b. mill includes the cartage from Dufrost to Steinbach of ap- 


- proximately 5 cents per bushel. 


Oats Barley Wheat 
No. 1 Feed No. 1 Feed No. 4 
Initial prices paid to producers 
Pye AGO te OATH. Shes sews es 463¢ 75i¢ Spare 
Prices paid by local feed miller, 
4 f.o.b. feed mill—Steinbach .... 5Dd5¢ 80¢ $1.20 
a Selling price to Board agent 
: ex Wheat Board, f.o.b. Dufrost, 
3 PANETT LEN ee TO Nara Gaara so fee 73¢ 92¢ $1.453 


g - From the standpoint of the producer of grain, the only possible benefit that 
he may lose is the additional payments from the board on such grain if it had 
been delivered to the board. In this regard it is interesting to note that in the 
\ crop year 1958-59, there was no further payment for oats or barley made 
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beyond the initial payment, and that, in point of fact, the initial payment on 
oats was such that it left a debit balance in the 1958-59 pool account of 


$1,379,142.31, which had to be paid for by the federal government itself. 
We have been informed by Mr. McNamara, chief commissioner of the 
Canadian wheat board, that the final payments on oats and barley in the 


present year were of an amount less than what we have shown as the premiums ~ 
paid for feed grain by the local feed mill operators of Manitoba and Alberta in © 


the present year. Therefore, so far as oats and barley are concerned, the 
producers are receiving from local feed millers, as much or more than they 
would have received from the board’s agents in the last two crop years. The 
producers have also derived other advantages and so has the whole of Canada. 
In the first place, if the oats and barley delivered to the local feed millers 
were withdrawn from the millions of bushels stored on prairie farms, the 
producer would have his cash now with which to pay his pressing needs or, 
_ if he were well off, to invest the cash and receive interest on it. This is more 
than he gains from the grain stored on his farm. The sale of such grain to the 
local feed miller releases the pressure on the farmers’ storage facilities. It also 
introduces some extra cash into the community. 

It has been suggested that the sale of such grain directly from the producer 
to the feed mill operator will lessen the number of bushels in the pool operaran 
against which the cost of the pool operation can be divided. 

You will remember that Mr. McNamara made that suggestion, in answer 
to a question, when he was testifying. 


How can this, however, be regarded as valid when in the report of the © 


Canadian wheat board, 1958-1959, at page 2, it is shown that apart from all 
stocks of grain in elevators, there is stored on the farms themselves, as of 
August 1, 1958, the following amounts: 


RVR Led, Bertin ee oe Neos eS cee ria Waste gs 201,000,000 bushels 
CATS so sae PS POR See mye rg ee bE 88,000,000 ie 
TSI CV SAM i aie te eo pipes eet eA ake a tree 55,000,000 é 


Since Mr. McNamara, chief commissioner, in his evidence before this com- 
mittee estimated that the amount of grain used by the feed mills amounted 
to 3,500,000 bushels, and all was drawn from grain stocked on the prducers’ 
own farms, it can be seen that none of the grain involved was absorbed in 


any way in the pool’s operations. It was backed up on the farmers’ .own land, 


yielding no return to the farmer, nor costing the board any money. The board’s 
_ pool operations for oats and barley only involve oats and barley actually 
delivered to the board’s agent. The grain that is on the farms is not an expense 
to the board, nor eligible to share in any of the expenses of the pool so 
long as it does not find its way to the facilities of a board agent. The delivery 
by the producer to the local feed miller does not cast any extra load on the 
participants in the pool, but, in fact, tends to reduce the tremendous pressure 
of the surplus excluded involuntarily from the pool’s operation. 

Even if the pool were able to, it seems unlikely for many years, to clear up 
all the surpluses on the farms and take them into the pool and then reduce 
the pool’s stocks so that the elevators are less than full. While the subject 
will for many years remain an academic one, the emptying of the elevators 
in any event would involve a saving and benefit to all participants in the pool. 
This is evident from the following. The fixed administration charges of the 
Canadian wheat board on the basis of the 1958-59 crop, on the one hand, 
do not amount to more than 1/20th of a cent a bushel, but the storage charges 


for grain for the same year on the other hand, as set out in the report of the 


Canadian wheat board for the crop year 1958-59, are as follows: 


WV GRAE Fis Sete ti ee ees ee ete s¢ per bushel 
TE Els 3 Gi a Rae SE Ps ioe ARORA y OS oa OR So 64¢ ” ” 
PRC Sha dros iE ae eu bee habohes Tos a NE wats 1 ae at Be: 


RL gh its putas es Sof es yw VAL in rch, a ake yt Oe aT ot eS haere en 24m @ 
fee Fie f y : " Vea Mare Le 3 ae 
* rs ‘ 
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We have computed on the basis of data in the said report that when the fixed > 
* _ charges on diminishing stocks increase $1, that countervailing savings on 
_ storage charges in the case of barley would be $30; in the case of oats, $64.50; 
and in the case of wheat, $55. 

; Mr. BRUNSDEN: What is the basis of that calculation? : 

Mr. Newman: If the wheat is not stored in the elevator you save eyaae 


_ charges which, in this case, is 53 cents; but with the fixed charge being only 
® 1/20th of a cent a bushel, you can see how things divert. We trust that the 
owners of elevators in Canada will not have such a vested interest that they — 
will dread the happy day when surplus storage stocks are cleared. Actual 
_ cases have been known of experiencing difficulty in acquiring grain from. 
- poard agents, because they do not want to lose the storage charges on it, if. 
_ they deliver it out. That has occurred. Storage charges are an important thing. 


One of the basic facts of this problem is that the feeders who purchase 
- the grains from the local feed mills receive the whole benefit of the difference 
~ between cost of grain to the local feed mills and the cost of grain to the board 
- agent. The passing on of this difference in price is illustrated by the following 
_ tables. The local feed miller merely adds to his cost price of grain, whatever 
' it may be, his charges for services rendered and materials supplied. We have — 
_ selected two typical examples—one from Alberta and one from Manitoba. 


~ HEDLIN’S FEED SERVICE 
Lacombe, Alberta 


! HEDLIN’S PRICES 


Oats Barley Wheat 
| No. 1 Feed No. 1 Feed - No. 5 
| Price per bushel paid at Lacombe 
Mee 'f.0.b.° Mill Gedlin’s) 2. .2...5-: int 65¢ 75¢ $1.00 
q Price charged per bushel for 
| = grain sold before processing. . 57¢ 17¢ $1.04 © 
a - Price’ charged per bushel for 
— . ground or rolled plus mixed 
_ grain based on $2 per ton proces- 
: . sing charge (10¢ per 100) ...... 60¢ 82¢ $1.10 
_ WHEAT BOARD PRICES 
_ Wheat board’s selling price ex 
iy elevator, Lacombe, April 8, 1960 693¢ 87i¢ $1.373 
| Add - $2 per ton processing 
= PE Ws ak is ok cute te 2k eats T23¢ 923¢ $1.438 
DIFFERENCE COMPARED TO 
12 Ay 0H eh ae Po Reh 123¢ 10i¢ 333 
Wheat board’s initial payment to- 
farmers, Lacombe, fall, 1959.... | 421¢ 694¢ 90i¢ 
Interim payments to date ...... 7.45¢ 3¢ 10¢ 
Farmer received to date ...... 49.7¢ 723¢ 1003¢ 
DIFFERENCE COMPARED TO 
Foo mill 5 By I] Ba bh ana Gnae eee beerae Ps ens 5.3¢ 2.5¢ a¢ 


April 12, 1960. 
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STEINBACH MILL 
_ Manitoba 

; ; 
Oats Barley Wheat 
No. 1 Feed No. 1 Feed No. 4 

Prices paid Steinbach, f.o.b. mill. _ 
MEP EOUUGETS to Neel ain aid mines 55¢ 80¢ $1.20 
Handling charges in and out.... 05¢ 05¢ .05 
Price charged per bushel for 
grinding or rolling and mixing .. O7¢ 08.4¢ 108 


Total charge to feeders when 
grain bought from producers .. 67¢ 93.4¢ $1.354 


Prices paid Steinbach when 
bought from board (April 18, 
TOGO} 4 ts IULPOS LE wie ae ui et aes 67¢ 92¢ $1.455 


Handling charges in and out.... 05¢ 05¢ .05 
Price charged for grinding or 


BOMINeT and MIKine: SAR ek ~ O7¢ 08.4¢ 104 


Total charge to feeders when st ge 
grain purchased from board .. 85¢ ~ $1.052 $1.61 


Wheat board’s initial payment 


Mes ear oni eee r 463¢ 752 $1.12 
(Interim) < 
Additional payment this year.. 8-3/10¢ 03¢ 10 


Farmer receives for grain if 
delivered to board agent this 
PRM lice! g) Aare Te ae NONE Lr ugh fo, we: Reta, OR 54.3¢ 783¢ $1.22 


The feeders without this lowering of cost, simply could not stay in business. 
Since the livestock products raised by the feeders with the grain so purchased 
is primarily sold in the markets of eastern Canada, they must compete both 
as to price and quality with all the deliveries from other parts of Canada 


available in those markets, and from the United States of America. In this 


regard, we must remember there is no supply in western Canada comparable — 


to that of Chicago, and that products of more uniform quality can be moved 
more promptly from Chicago, U.S.A., than from Winnipeg, or any other points 
further west. The price at which these products are sold on the eastern market 
is not a regulated price but a competitive one. The amount that a feeder can 
pay for his feed and still stay in the market is governed by the amunt of the 


net proceeds of his sales in that market. Two facts illustrate the validity of © | 


these observations. In the livestock and meat trade report, dated April 28, 1960, 


issued by the Department of Agriculture of this government, there is set out— 


the number of bushels of No. 1 feed barley that can be bought by the sale 
price of 100 pounds of grade “B” live hog at Winnipeg: 


Average Annual 


1960—Week Ended 1959 March March Average 
Apr.16 Apr.9 Apr.2 Apr. 18 1959 1960 1950-59 1950-59 
Hog-Barley: 


WP LSIIT LIOR (Fj oneia tela ete a6 2 15.9 15.8 16.6 18.1 LS 15.5 19.7 19.8 
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ag tt ‘also shows the number of bushels of corn that 100 pounds of grade ‘‘B”’ 
— live hog plus federal premium would buy in Chicago: 


r 


e. 


le 
o Average Annual 


ae 1960—Week Ended 1959 March March Average 
ae Apr.16 Apr.9 Apr.2 Apr.18 1959 1960 1950-59 1950-59 
-. Hog-Corn: . 
. _ Chicago ........++.. — 135 13.5 13.7 12.7 13.4 13.5 13.0 13.0 


. From the foregoing, it will be noted that the price of barley has steadily 
- increased relatively to the price of hogs, while the price of corn has decreased 
even from the 10-year average relative to the price of hogs. A hundred pounds 

of grade “B” hog could buy on an average for the last 10 years 19.8 bushels of 
barley at Winnipeg, but on April 16, 1960, it would buy only 15.9 bushels of 
barley. On the other hand, a hundred pounds of grade “‘B” live hog in the last 
10 years in Chicago would pay for 13 bushels of corn, while on April 16, 1960, 
it would purchase 13-3 bushels of corn. I regret to advise that hogs still are 
very uncooperative; they still eat as much. 

In a competitive market, this divergence of prices cannot endure. So far 

as poultry is concerned, the effect is pointed up by the figures given in the 
poultry products market report, also issued by the Department of Agriculture, 
dated April 29, 1960. ; 
1 This shows that the imports from the United States for dressed poultry 
for the year 1960 ending April 23, amounted to 4,487,873 pounds, as against 
- imports in 1959 for the same period of 1,132,361 pounds, and the detailed figures 
are as follows: 


INSPECTED IMPORTS 
Dressed Poultry 


. Pounds 
| a Week Ending To date 
| April 23, 1960 1960 1959 
Mere Chickens 0) ie at ein oe ee 278,485 1,460,933 344,984 
Mt BOW soes .h, PO GEES AN, AS, nae 77,754 1,468,728 427,333 
PCRS CR ne ods ies Bima 239,945 1,046,807 — ies 
PATE ase ishirintee ewe bank Pe ee 61,124 511,405 360,044 
BORA Na eel bn eo ete 657,308 4,487,873 1,132,361 


Incidentally, gentlemen, in the second column, you will notice that the 
increase is virtually spread equally for chickens, fowl and turkeys; except in 
1959 they could not bing in the turkeys. Now they can. ; 

7 The fortieth annual livestock annual review just published by your Depart- 
ment of Agriculture states, at page 32 and, incidentally, they are talking about 
Mm hogshere: ~ 


_..Following the establishment of the floor prices by the agricul- 
) tural stabilization board in October 1958, prices remained at or near — 
= the same levels until the support price was reduced on October Ist, 1959; — 
2 | from that date, prices were lowered and remained at the lower level until ' 

the year-end. Grade A hogs at Toronto remained very close to the floor 
a price of $25.00 until October 1st, when the support price was lowered 
& to $23.65. From that date, prices were adjusted to the lower levels, and 
with continued heavy marketings during the last quarter the over-all 
average for the year was $24.80, or $4.35 below the previous year. The 
Toronto-Chicago price spread was much wider than in 1958. Chicago 
prices were fairly even until the middle of July; from thereon prices 
gradually moved down to reach a low of $16.79 at the year-end, making 
for a yearly average of $20.26 on a dressed equivalent basis, or $4.54 


CAN TS te PO AE ae ee 
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below Toronto. The average price for Grade A hogs sold at all public 4 


stockyards during 1959 was $22.99, a reduction of $4.48 from the 1958 
average of $27.47. Despite the lower prices paid for hogs, resulting in 
an $8.00 per head lower value, the heavier marketings more than offset 
these lower prices to establish an all-time record income in the hog 
market, with an estimated value of .$306,859,275. 


At page 35 of the same report, the effect of the price of feed on the com- — 


petitive potentials of the Canadian and American hogs is revealed in the form 
of the hog-barley and hog-corn ratios. The hog-barley ratio shows that the 
price paid for barley relative to the price received for the hog in Canada has 
been increasing for the last four years. In its weekly report No. 16, volume 
41, dated April 28, 1960, by the same department, it is shown that the relative 
price of barley reached in the week ending April 16, 1960, an all time high of 
15.9 bushels. On the other hand, the hog-corn ratio in the United States shows 
that the price paid for corn relative to the prices received for hogs has de- 
creased. The said weekly report reveals that the relative price paid for corn 
in Chicago during said week ending April 16, 1960 to the price received for 
hogs is now beneath its average for the last 10 years. This has been caused by 
the action of the federal government of the United States in decreasing its 
support prices for corn from 90 per cent to 70 per cent of parity. 

The practical effects of this are not limited to the movement of hogs. It 
also affects the importation of corn into Canada as a competitive feed. The 


United States farmer can only store so much on his own farm and in addition, - 


cannot obtain federal loan for corn which does not meet certain standards. 
He finds it convenient to sell his corn when his farm storage facilities are 


over-taxed or the corn does not come up to required standards at a price - 
below the present floor price which is now approximately $1.07 per bushel © 


at Chicago. With the addition of only a small tariff charge, the cost of trans- 
portation and handling, this corn can move into any part of Canada. We know 
that corn is being bought by feed mills in Steinbach because it is cheaper 
and of more nutritive value than No. 3 wheat or lower grades of wheat. On 
March 23, 1960, R. F. Gunkelman and Sons, of Fargo, North Dakota, made a 


shipment of bulk feed corn to a Steinbach feed mill having a weight of” 


36,640 pounds, which was sold delivered at Steinbach at a price of $1.30 
per bushel—uU.S. funds. 


I might point out to the members here that Mr. McMamara said No. 6 | 


wheat was being sold at Fort William at $1.46 or $1.45, and some odd cents. 
It is much less nutritive and, I would say, much more over-priced. 


This corn is better for feeding purposes than No. 3 wheat, which is 
simply not available in the Steinbach area and must be purchased from 
board agents by the feed mills. 


The feed mill operators feel very unhappy about importing American 
corn to feed Canadian livestock in a country where surpluses are piled up on 
the farms of their fellow Canadians but for which the board asks prices that 
are not competitive with those of foreign countries. Since the products they 
raise must compete with the livestock products produced in the United States 


in the eastern markets of Canada, they have no choice if they want to stay 


in business but to keep their prices competitive. 

(At this point we might correct a statement given by Mr. Milner, 
chief of the board of grain commissioners, in his evidence before this 
committee on may 6, 1960, to the effect on the amount of corn im- 
ported into Canada in 1959 amounted to only some 6,349,000 bushels. 
We have ascertained from the chief of the dominion bureau of 


statistics that the correct figure for the importation of corn into Canada 


is 12,054,166 bushels in 1959). 


Joe Bp Ve ah Mle Vas SS Seal ati te ONY Yas PTY co MRl a thae a ee e 
iota, Af . Tete mien i tee if i uy teh ae ° : 
at ete res: 8% wet ie Se ih at’ f 
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| It is. estimated that. it Waices: 600 ends of grain and 60 pounds of supple- 
~ ments to feed a hog to market weight. In Canada, the difference in cost of 
raising a™ hog at Lacombe, Alberta, with prepared feed purchased by the 
feed mill ‘directly from the producer and with prepared feed using grains 
_ purchased from board agents amounts to no less than one cent per pound 
| of hog. | 

B: The Department of Agriculture, in its releases concerning potty products 
- market review also indicates that there has been an abrupt drop in the price 
| of eggs as shown by the following data published in the weekly report 

_ No. 18, dated April 29, 1960: eee 


Eggs: Spot Prices for Grade A Large on 
April 26 this year and previous years. 


The prices quoted below are those paid by wholesale buyers for graded ship- 
ments from egg erogine stations. 


é 1958 1959 1960 
4 Ree LOE. abet ee 38¢ 394¢ 33¢ 
i, MNO ee ne ad elses Se 38 37 -38 35-36 

me Montreal A... .. pee didigls Maes Cre 41 38 384 

i - Caius, Pale oe ass aE Aes 401-41 404-41 37-38 
Meee oe Sait ohn oF ee 0k 43 -44 41 -43 37-41 
q TULL Savy ee anaeaaaae eae ee a 4.4 37 34 
SIDI Tp ue es Ga al ee 43 3% 37 


In Winnipeg in 1958, 38 cents; 1959, 394 cents, and down to 33 cents, in 
1960. In Toronto they are 38 cents, 37-38 cents, 35-36 cents. They are up 
half a cent in Montreal and down in Quebec. They are down in Saint John, and 
down in Moncton, and are holding their own in Halifax. | { 

The Poultry Products Marketing Report also indicates that there has 
been a marked drop in the prices of chickens and turkeys. The competitive 
relationship between the Canadian and American products is exemplified by 
_. the increased. amount of dressed poultry imported into Canada from the 
- United States, set out in the said Poultry Products Marketing Report dated 
_ April 29, 1960: 


! INSPECTED IMPORTS 
- Dressed Poultry 
a | (Pounds) 
| Week Ending To date ; 
a April 23, 1960 1960 1959 
is Chickens ...... epi, Me Res» 278,485 1,460,933 344,984 
PE SPUNRRI ER Beth i eon tu obs aac ty} s',n: abdnc® She 77,754 1,468,728 427,333 
PREETI Ga ne Nid wy bid 0 ara! birdy a eho ed 239,945 1,046,807 Les 
Iga ro a talon avane eto ake a) iagerer’s 61,124 511,405 360,044 
IA Ree eS ee het | 657,308 4,487,873 1,132,361 


pee Oe ee ee Re Se eS 


You will notice that during the three and a portion months there has 
een an increase of 3,300,000 Ibs. 


et 


=» . 


+ 
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The practical effects of such reduction in prices on the income of iia m: 
actual feeder can only be gained by looking at specific instances. We now ~ 
set out hereunder the actual balance sheets of individual producers respecting 
livestock products raised by them in 1959, and indicate also what practical — 
differences would have occurred if these feeders had bought at board selling ‘ 
prices. The first instance is the project of Mr. Jacob D. Dyck of Morden, e 


Manitoba, who raised 380 chickens, consisting of 325 pullets and 55 roosters: E 
JACOB D. DYCK—Morden, Manitoba q 
Wheat Ss 
Regular Cost Board Cost t 
325 pullets—55 roosters | ; 
POSE FOLD IL CS as ore te ekatehs ly aes aes eevee $ 257.00 $ 257.00 4 
Chick starter—1,300 Ibs. -.)........2.+) 73.50 BOS eo 
Growing Mash : 
(Based on March 29, 1960 ; 
Wiarkets TICes wy sie Wy econ ume nieias beke 420.25 483.79 “f 
Wheat—8,700 Ibs. . 
Barley—1,450° ”’ 
Oats 115450” ) 
EAPO VILAGE uN ok, he eae 704.00 806.77 
Wheat—14,300 Ibs. 
Barley— 2,200 ” 
Oats — 2,200 ” 
Pesta eu Mere yet al. dbo te bee Vet 00 11.00 
CT SCCT S OIELIS <0 Jaeheie a sea ee alae aiy Salons 19.25 19.25 
$1,485.00 — $1,655.83 > 
Total revenue from sale of 3 
Pees ee Drie GLO: PEC. GOSt wiemolk 0 atreeen ane $1,250.96 $1,250.96 
Operating loss re egg production: ...... $ 234.04  $ 404.87 
ae 
Estimated value of birds, . 
Ver. olsh basis (Si. per birdies os ee Oe $ 380.00 $ 380.00 bi, 
Gross Profit—with no allowance for labour $ 145.96 
Net Loss—with no allowance for labour $ 24.87 
Growing Mash Formula Hot Mash Chit Starter 
UG ee a be ee Oe yh 1,200 1,300 1,800) saat 
SAAR os as 200 200 eS eae | 
TOES CCN ear ORG gape Be 200 ees “ 
There was some discussion of the formula for the constituents of feed, er 


and we show you a little detail there of what they actually involve. 


ni? fy: ad ave; c a 
Phy RS OST sg us | 
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D>. G. KLASSEN—Steinbach, Manitoba | 
. Chickens raised at Steinbach 


Feed consumed per bird: 
- Basis: 3 lbs. starter feed 
. 6.6 lbs. finisher feed 
- Total feed consumed:' ; 
39,030 lbs. starter feed=25,370 lbs. wheat=65% of formula 
85,930 lbs finisher feed—64,448 lbs. wheat=75% of formula ge 
Wo.) of, birds: marketede ios. ey Ae Sieh lai 13,008 Ryle 


Rive weient: of ‘birds 00.04% AUS Spi ca8 nas pe 45,243 lbs. ee 
GrossiIncome> from: ‘Sale .4 csnweiees ies $9,094.23 . 


Regular Cost Board Cost 


MTT Come POSE it alee aise ca sy Marisa aan ee Magner woes $2,070.00 $2,070.00 

Feed Cost ($1.25 per bushel of 

wheat including supplements) ...... 5,227.66 5,620.61 

MA CEIICALLOMM: Gor Cr Uh Bee 3s diatlaiie igure le nents ” 86.92 86.92 

PRO E COD ce 0 cost Diaseile Sv. oles get ee oe eke ° 260.16) 260.16 

Matt cer. CLG)! Py 5's iecreei es [Rentini AS enveeta kale 130.08 130.08 . 

DVO EC ences Chad ole Ww aliel cde t's aosnevotoneltt 130.08 130.08 

Insuranee “G¢) ses). DD eCe es Sse PAE AIT 130.08 130.08 

hepairs).and ‘Eaxes (2¢)) oes ees « 325.20 325.20 

Depreciation on hue 

building and equipment ............-. 455.28 455.28 ~ 

$8,815.46 $9,340.90. 

CEFOSS) INCOME) us iran a Ce . $9,094.23 $9,094.23 
TER WCN SES Vy hie Vleyuls ae = Ale esis 8,815.46 9,340.90 

Profit with no allowance for labour 

ih haietevets gaa ed Raped ts Uk a eRe: aoe adie ee SG a oath 


Loss with no allowance for labour 
with. Board) agent grain 3.40%... $ 114.18 


The figures for a turkey project at a turkey farm in Morden in 1959 are 
also dealt with, where 10,000 turkeys were started. In this project, out of 
10,000 turkeys with which the project began, 9,003 survived as saleable birds: 
Live weight of birds marketed: : 


BOO32 A0Ss 1) ZB0 o's oie caeelatt oie e ie se epee $19,552.96 
Feed consumed as follows: ee 
Per Bird Total All Birds 
lbs. 
Bassi starter LEGO os oF oe cate cor fe incest 63,030 
Te st LT OW EL? LOCO gia he mo atime hl eer 68,450 
Me a TTISHeT sLOCU 5, Hah <i cio deta gia res 91,410 
DRT pa oy ita DA Sy 222,890 
Grain contained in starter feed: 
| Ibs. 
Starter 6S, Ush 00-208 |. 0. hee sa oe aye 31,515 
Grower —68,450 @.70%. ....-000+e0 47,915 
Finisher—91,410 @ 80% ........%... 73,128 
| Total Gwheath shh. yO 152,558 


MB 1 Sm orl deat athe, <ecebia tele ay ak EN Eas $18,002.70 
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Gross profit—with no allowance for 
labour where grain purchased from 
40Cal deed Maller’ whoever J $ 1,550.26 


Gross profit with no allowance for labour 
where grain. purchased from board .... $ 1,016.31 


(Difference in feed costs if grain had been purchased at Morden elevator 
on basis market price March 30th, 1960 @ $1.46 per bushel would have 
reduced the income from this project by $533.95, or yielding a return for 
raising 10,000 turkeys, with no allowance for labour, of $1,016.31). 


We are advised that the foregoing results are typical and not abnormal 
for the relatively small feeders involved in: raising livestock products in 
western Canada. It can be seen that any increases in their costs would simply 
drive these feeders out of the business. Yet the real objective of the board in 
harassing the local feed mills with quotas is to increase their costs to those of 
the board agents or drive them out of business. Such a move would not add a 
dollar to the participants in the pool, because it would destroy the activities 
of these little farmers in western Canada who labour 7 days a week raising 
livestock products to be sold for cash in markets in Canada and elsewhere 


which would otherwise be enjoyed in large parts by producers of the United | 


States of America. 
I can say that while these feeders may be little men compared to farmers 
who own farms of a thousand acres or more, they contribute in the aggregate 


to the production of livestock products of a magnitude that is not fully known. — 


This aspect is dealt with by a release from the dominion bureau of statistics 
printed in 1959 and entitled “Farm Cash Income 1959’. It informs us that in 
the whole of Canada, the cash income from livestock and animal products in 
1959 amounted to $1,750,000,000; whereas the total return from field crops, 
including fruits and vegetables, as well as Canadian wheat board participation 
payments and net cash advances on farm-stored grains in 1959, amounted to 
$997,000,000. The same report shows that in Manitoba the cash income in 1959 
from livestock products amounted to $117,279,000, whereas the total cash 
income in Manitoba from wheat, oats and barley, including advances from the 
Canadian wheat board, amounted to only $86,327,000 or $30,952,000 less. The 
same report shows that the cash income received in 1959 in the province of 
Alberta from livestock and animal products amounted to $280,009,000, whereas 


the return from wheat, oats and barley and all wheat board payments and net 


cash advances on farm-stored grain amounted, to only $159,789,000 or 


$120,220,000 less. The same report indicates, in the case of Saskatchewan, that — 


the net income in 1959 from the wheat, oats and barley aforesaid amounted to 
$348,423,000, and the income from: livestock products in 1959 amounted to 
$179,503,000. This report, however, goes on to reveal that the total cash income 
from livestock and animal products in the four western provinces in 1959 
amounted to $665,893,000, whereas the income from wheat, oats and barley, 


including wheat board payments and net cash advances on farms in 1959, in 


the said four western provinces amounted to only $596,639,000 or $69,254,000 
less. : 
When we consider that the livestock industry following the partial adoption 


of the principle of deficiency payments now operates relatively free from any~ 
government subsidy; is involved in the conversion of surplus grain into readily é 
marketable livestock products; and competes in markets to which American 
producers have access, we can well ask, having regard to the foregoing figures, 


where the balance of benefit lies so far as Canada is concerned as between 


feeders and grain producers. When the question, however, is resolved into ~ 
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damaging our livestock products industry with little or no corresponding 
- benefit to the grain producers, there is less doubt what is best for Canada as 


_ a whole in these circumstances. 


It appears to be the attitude of the Canadian wheat board and pool 


_ representatives who have testified to date that the problems of the local feed 


mills and of the feeders are to be ignored, and that the only question to be 


considered is whether or not there is any actual or theoretical detriment to 


the grain producer. To think like that is the privilege of organizations wholly > 
and exclusively concerned with the grain producers, but we respectfully sug- 

gest that it is not the attitude that people concerned with the over-all benefit 
- of Canada should share. They should realize that there is a commercial revolu- 
tion taking place in Canada and the United States today. With the advent of 
chain stores and supermarkets, and their rapid assumption of a controlling 
influence in the retail trade, basic changes are occurring. The demand for self- 


- servable, ready-to-use animal products of a high quality and attractive 


appearance and competitively priced on an international basis wherever sold 
in Canada is inducing this revolution. A few years ago the turkey and dressed 
poultry market in Canada was almost taken over by American producers who 
were providing eviscerated turkeys and poultry wrapped in cellophane, which 
were not available in Canada. The little feeders whom we have been talking 


I - about proceeded to band together, learn the new technological requirements, 


establish eviscerating plants, and in the last few years have won back much 
of this market from American invaders. The quality of their birds had to be 
better, they had to be finished in accordance with the higher standard, and they 
had to be competitive as to price on an international market in order to find 
their way on the shelves of the supermarkets in Canada. Right now the feed 
cost squeeze is causing them to lose a little ground with American producers . 
as previously noted in this memorandum. There appears to be nothing inelastic 
about the increase of imports of American dressed poultry into Canada of 


3,000,000 lbs. in the first three months of 1960. This represented feed consumed 
of 500,000 bushels of wheat. 


We do submit that the feeders of livestock products in Canada, including 
those in the prairie provinces who are even further away from eastern markets, 


: ~ should be encouraged by the government of Canada in every way, and that 


there should be no attempt to cripple them or the local.feed mills who supply 
them. Together they have struggled to help the feeders to reduce the production 
gap cost between them and their American competitors. The local feed mills 
have not only reduced their costs but have, by providing them with the best 
prepared and balanced rations, enabled them to meet the challenge of quality 
which is a challenge as much as price, in the food markets of Canada. 


The only question, it would appear to us, that remains is what should be 
done about the relative competitive disadvantages between the local feed miller 
and the board agents. We have endeavoured to show why the feeder will be 
driven out of business and an important Canadian industry will be crippled 
if the feed cost of the feeder is increased. It would be insincere and hypercriti- 
cal for anyone to deny that the forcing of local mills to abide by the local quota 
system would increase the cost of the prepared feeds prepared by the local feed 
mill and, therefore, the costs of the feeders. In fact, this is the objective of 
this campaign. | 

In closing, further consideration of the anomaly of quotas for local feed 
mills might be considered. The matter of quotas does not affect the board 
agent because if the elevators in his area become empty, the quotas can be 
increased, and the stock on the farms in that area can be drawn upon to make 
good any deficiency. It, therefore, is not unfair to him so far as quotas are 


concerned to permit the local feed mill to buy free of quota. I was going to 
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suggest that if you put a quota on romance, it does not affect the man with | 


the harem as much as it does the chap with hehe 

In the fixing of these quotas, the board in its annual report, shows that 
from the beginning to the end of the crop year there is a continuing variation 
amounting to as much as 300% between the different quotas fixed at different 
delivery points. This may not appear to mean much if you say it quickly, but 
it means a great deal to the farmers involved. For instance, in Manitoba, 


a) 
ie 
iy 


s 


according to Handbook of Agricultural Statistics, published by the Dominion . 


Bureau of Statistics in September 1959, the average yield per seeded acre in 
1958-59 amounted to 24.6 bushels per acre. 

Mr. McNamara, in his evidence before this committee on May 6th, 1960, 
admitted that these stringent quotas were fixed on the basis of space avail- 
able in the elevators of the board’s agents exclusively, without regard to the 


capacities of the local feed mills. At those delivery points where there was a : 


two bushel quota per acre, even where the feed mill operators were short of 


grain for their feeders, the board took the attitude that they should be > 


restricted to a two bushel quota even if a six bushel quota per area was 
enjoyed by most of the other districts. 
Furthermore, special excess quotas have been allowed for malting barley 
or seed grain without regard to the fact that all farmers are not raising such 
crops. 
~ We repeat also that during the last twenty-five years the Board has not 
insisted on feed mills that have no agreement with it in being harassed with 
quota restrictions. 

Since, as we have tried to point out, the indirect use of the quota system 
to cripple the operation of the local feed mills and indirectly to force their 


costs up, would hurt the livestock production industry without yielding any 


corresponding benefit to the producer, we are apparently left with only two 
_ other excuses. One excuse is that certain farmers may benefit more than others 
by selling their grain to the feed mills. This has already been answered in the 


foregoing paragraph. We might also observe that there is some inconsistency 


in suggesting on one hand that the producers who sell to local feed mills suffer 
from it, and, on the other hand, condemning it because the producers who sell 
to the feed mills derive an advantage that others do not share. 

_ There is no inconsistency, however, in our suggestion that this attempt to 
hobble local feed millers will harm feeders and producers of livestock prod- 
ucts, and, on the balance, Canada as a whole, without affording any compen- 
satory benefit to the grain producer. 

In addition, it is obvious that the ranks of the feeders are not exclusive, 
and that any farmer, as a general rule, who is prepared to work seven days a 
week for relatively modest returns can be a feeder also and receive himself the 
benefit of lower cost feed. Should we not encourage people who are not afraid 
to work for the overall benefit and the good of Canada? 

The other excuse is that it places the board agent, so far as feed mills 
- operations are concerned; at a disadvantage. We must point out that if there 
is a disadvantage it is wholly imposed by a term of his contract with the 
Canadian wheat board which binds him to pay the board’s selling prices for 


feed grain used by him and that the board agent voluntarily ‘entered into this — 


contract for reasons that must be adequate to him. Like every contract, it has 
its advantages and disadvantages. 

Some of the advantages are that the board agents receive storage charges 
- for grain stored in their elevators and have the exclusive rights to interpro- 
vincial and export trade. One of the contract’s disadvantages imposed by the 


board in their contract is that the board agent must pay board selling prices 


for feed grains used by him in his feed mill business. While undoubtedly such 


a provision places the board agent at a disadvantage with the local feed miller, 
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mit: is not fair a impose erie disadvantage on the feed miller and withhold the 
Peis antazes also. 
In any event, we have sabres facts aS reasons to the effect that it is 
not good for Gahada as a whole for the producers of livestock products to 
_ increase the costs of feed grain by which they are supplied by the local feed 
- millers. We do not oppose the board agents having their contracts with the 
' board modified so as to permit them to pay for the feed grain used by them at 
_ the same prices as the local feed mills in that locality because this, we feel, 
| would be of general benefit to the feeders and consumers of Canada and not 
’ otherwise. 
aa We have dealt, in the foregoing pages, with the needs of fie local feed 
Mg millers and the reasons why they should be protected from the board’s indirect 
campaign to increase their costs by harassing them with quotas for the first 
_ time in twenty-five years. We have suggested that this move of the board 
is not dictated by a concern for the good of Canada but by a desire to placate 
' the unhappy board agents whose unhappiness arises from a contractual term 
a in the contract stipulated by the board itself. Whatever may be the solution 
of the difficulties of the board agents arising from their voluntary negotiations 
- with the board, we respectfully submit that local custom feed mills should 
: be protected from this quota campaign by the board by a change in the act 
| itself. We do seek a recommendation by your committee that an amendment 


be made to section 45 of the Canadian Wheat Board Act by adding another 
subsection to it which excludes from the ambit of that section those feed mills 
Ie who exclusively procure feed grain in the province in which their mills are 
Ce situated for the purpose of preparing animal feeds, and which animal feeds 
. are used for feeding livestock in the same province. ‘We also suggest with 


"respect, that your committee. recommend that the schedule to the Wheat. 
' Board Act should be amended by deleting from its list the names of those 
a local feed mills which come within the terms of the suggested amendment to 
section 45. We further submit that the schedule be further amended by 
deleting from it the names of mills that have ceased to exist or to be used as 
| y such. We know, to our personal knowledge, for instance, that in this schedule 


_ there are the names of three mills, two of which have been demolished for 
_ ten years, and one of which for the last eight years has been used as a storage 
_ shed for machinery and petroleum products. Such vacant pieces of ground 
, ' or rural storage shed can hardly qualify to be solemnly dedicated by the 
a - parliament of Canada as “works for the general advantage of Canada’. 
All of which is respectfully submitted for your consideration. 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, there are many members of this committee 
'. who are called out’ on another very important committee. They are very 
desirous of being in the committee and taking part in its deliberations. I was 
__-wondering if it would be satisfactory to the committee to adjourn now until 
this afternoon at 3.30. You will have an opportunity then to sees the ‘briek\ 
more fully. Or would you like to carry on? 
Mr. BRUNSDEN: Is 3.30 a good hour, Mr. Chairman, having in mind some 
- international questions today? | 
Mr. SmaLttwoop: Leave it until after orders of the day. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is what I meant, 3.30 or after orders of the day. 


Agreed. 
The CHAIRMAN: All right, gentlemen, we will adjourn now and meet at 
3.30, or after orders of the day. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Monday, May 9, 1960 
4:00 p.m. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. You all have copies of 
the brief that was presented this morning. Mr. Newman wants to make a 


statement before we open the meeting for questioning, and I will allow him 


to do that now. 


Mr. NEWMAN: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I notice a discrepancy in the 
figures, which I checked with the department, and I would like to make 
corrections. In the brief, at page 9, in the middle of the page, I said: 

In this regard it is clair to note that in the crop year 1958-59— 
It should be ‘1956-57’: 


—there was no Richey Sapient for oats or barley— 
“or barley” should be deleted. Then: 


—left a debit balance in the 1956-57 pool account— 
and it is not $1,379,142.31; it is $2,113,093.24. So that sentence should now 
read: 


In this regard it is interesting to note that in the crop year 1956-57, 
there was no further payment for oats made beyond the initial pay- 
ment, and that, in point of fact, the initial payment on oats was such 
that it left a debit balance in the 1958-59 pool account of $2,113,093.24. 

In the following paragraph we stated: 


We have been informed Be Mr. McNamara, chief commissioner of 
the Canadian wheat board, that the final payments on Heke and barely in 
the present year— 


That should be ‘1958-59’. And I may say that the final payments for No. 1 
feed oats in 1958-59 were 8.318 cents, and for No. 1 feed barley, 2.991. | 

The other correction is at page 12. This deals with Mr. Hedlin’s prices, 
including the wheat board’s initial payment, and it shows the interim pay- 
ments as being 7.45 cents. In point of fact, it should be 8.318 cents. That is, 
in the payments to date, 7.45 cents, it should be 8.318, or roughly 3%o0 cents; 
and the farmer received to date 15140, leaving still a difference in favour of 
Hedlin of 4%o cents. 

Those were the changes I wanted to make, Mr. Chairman. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Newman. The meeting is now 
open for questioning and, as usual, gentlemen, if a member has a series of 
questions to ask, I would ask the other members to allow him to pursue his 
line of questioning until he has completed it, before the next member takes 
the floor. Are there no questions? 


Mr. FANE: Yes, I have a question, Mr. Bh oteoes, The fact has been 
brought out and established that all feed mills are eligible to be agents of 
the Canadian wheat board. 

Will not the fact that they know that. satisfy them, so that they can buy 
as agents for the Canadian wheat board, instead of just letting them buy on 
the open market without any restrictions as to quota or making out the 
necessary returns for the wheat board? 


Mr. NEwMAN: Mr. Fane, it is the pHuice of the local feed mills that I 
represent not to enter into an agreement with the board; just as it is the 
choice of those board agents to enter into an agreement with the board. 


Mr. FANE: Yes; but I say they have the choice, but why do they not wish 
to avail He eetee, of that choice, as well as the ones who do wish to avail | 


themselves of the choice? . 


’ 
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Mr. Newman: I think there is an over-all difference, because the local 
_ feed mills that I represent are wholly involved in grinding and preparing 
- grain as prepared feeds for the local feeders in their area; and that is their 
- business. Whereas a board agent usually has elevators and is interested in 
- storage and is interested in the inter-provincial and export trade. 
We really represent a specialized business on a small scale, wholly in- 
volved with feeders; and feeders simply cannot pay today the higher prices 
that would be involved if they were board agents. ; 
Mr. BrunspEN: Is there any coordination between the two groups? Do 
- you have any common consultation together, or have you an affiliation of 
any kind? 

Mr. Newman: No, we have no affiliation, sir. 

Mr. McIntrosH: Mr. Chairman, do you want me to go right through with 
all my questions, or just— | 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I would prefer that, if you have a series of ques- 
tions pertaining to one particular subject, you will complete that one, and 
then we can go on. 

Mr. McIntosH: It will take me some time to gather these together. 
Perhaps somebody else had better go on. ; 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I notice that on the first page you start off with 
an item, clause 3, and you say: 


Up to now, during the period that they have no agreement with the 
board, none has been forced to observe quotas. 
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Do you, then, anticipate stricter enforcement of this quota legislation, 
and is that your main worry, more or less? Ce ee 

Mr. Newman: Yes; it is the change in attitude that has been made very 
clear to us this year. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Just this year? 

Mr. NewMan: That is right. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Since the court cases, shall I say? 

Mr. Newman: That is right. And I might state, if I may, that the court 
decision—the matter has never been dealt with by the Supreme Court on its 
merits. That is, it has hitherto been regarded as beyond the jurisdiction of 
the parliament of Canada to deal with the trade wholly within the province, 
such as we are dealing with here. But the Supreme Court did refuse to grant 
leave to appeal, and their leave was necessary. They never heard the case 

on its merits. But following the disposition of that, the board has made it 
very clear to us that they intend to see this matter through, and that is why 
we are asking to be relieved in a legislative way from this problem. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Then you would agree with the statement made 
by the president of the Alberta wheat pool, that 3.5 million bushels purchased, 
according to the dominion bureau of statistics figures, have been purchased 
illegally, according to the wheat board’s new interpretation, or considered 
interpretation of the regulations? 

Mr. NEwMAN: We will agree that it is in contravention of the rule. But 
we still say it is unconstitutional. It is in definite contravention of their 
requirements. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): How do you maintain that it is unconstitutional? 

Mr. Newman: Because we still say that the governing of a trade wholly 
within the province, such as we are involved in, is a matter for the provinces 
in which— 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): And not for the wheat board? 
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Mr. NEwmMan: Which is a federal board; that is right. I go back to the i 
old Bennett legislation respecting the natural products marketing cases, and - 
so forth, where that was dealt with. 

But I am not stressing that legal aspect here, because it can all be cleared 
up if you amend section 45 of the act, and the schedule. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Do all feed mills who have arguments with the a 
wheat board operate outside the province? ; 

Mr. NEwMawn: I will put it this way: I cannot visualize any elevator that 
was wholly engaged in the business that my clients are engaged in having an 
agreement with the board. > 

Mr. HorneER (Acadia): But apparently, according to the wheat board’s 
figures, there are 122 feed mills operating in the three provinces. No, the 
- figure is 180; and some 58 of them have agreements with the wheat Boacd: 

Mr. NEwMan: Yes; but they would also be involved in _inter- provincial — 
and export trade. | 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): But is that solely their business? : 

Mr. Newman: I do not know of any. Do you gentlemen know of any 
feed mills, not engaged also in inter- provincial and export trade, that have 
agreements with the board? 

Mr. A. REMPEL (President, Manitoba and rural feed mills associations): 
They could have both. 

Mr. NEwMaAN: None of these men knows of any, Mr. Horner, who are 
solely involved in the feed mill business and who have an agreement with 
the board. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): On page 26 you pared that the board has not 
insisted on feed mills that have no agreement with it being harassed with 
quota restrictions. Can you give us any reason why the wheat board has now 
considered that they should enforce these regulations as you have stated they 
will? 

Mr. NEwMaAN: I cannot speak for them. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): They have. not explained at this time why they 
think that now, after 25 years, they should start to enforce the regulations. 

Mr, NEwmawn: No explanation has been given to us. 

Mr, BRUNSDEN: Have you any views as to why, speaking personally? — 

Mr. Newman: Yes, I have; I believe that the board agents are com- 
plaining bitterly to the wheat Hoard that the wheat board should accommodate 
them by going after the feed mills. But that is just my personal belief. 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: Regardless of the infinitesimal share of the total of the crop 
that is involved? 

Mr. Newman: That is right, or athe importance to the feeders involved, 


Sain, ye eee 


sir. 
Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I have a further question. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: I wonder if we could have a list of the members of. 
your organization in both provinces? 


Mr. NEWMAN: Yes, we could provide it, but I do not have one available. 
Would you like me to forward it? 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Yes, I know that I would be interested in it. 
Mr. NEWMAN: We would be pleased to send it to your secretary. . 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Would you want to have it attached to today’s — 
minutes’. . 


Mr. NASSERDEN: It might be a good idea to have it put in. 
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Bes The VICE- eREAS: -Oh, I am atormed by the clerk tat it is impossible 
for today’s minutes, because it would take a few days in order to get it. 

3 Mr. SoutHAM: I would be interested to know what feed mills from Sas- 
_ katchewan are supporting this brief, here. 

4 - Mr. Newman: I only know about the Alberta and Manitoba groups. Lao 
not know the views of those in Saskatchewan. 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: Well, I think you have the best of them. 


e. in regard to a statement in his brief about the percentage of grain which 
- appeared in the feed. I understand there is more than that—or it was his 
- impression that there was a very small percentage of the feed manufactured 
- which consisted of grain. Would you agree? 

4 Mr. NEwMaAwn: I would refer you to pages 20 and 21 where, for instance, 
in starter feed for chickens the wheat comprises 65 per cent of the formula, 
he - and for finisher feed the wheat comprises 75 per cent of the formula. And 
_ somewhere else I say that in order to raise a hog you take 600 pounds of 
grain, and 60 pounds of supplement. 

i But in fairness to Mr. Harrold, I think he was thinking of the supplement 
itself which was furnished by the packing plant, and which contains proteins 
and so-on. 


| 
L 
| a Mr. McIntosH: My next question is in regard to a statement on the first 
| 
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pense where you say that the producer can sell directly to the feeder without 
ie. any regard to quotas, or the producer can barter his grain to an implement 
4 5 - dealer or furniture dealer, and that tradesman complete a three-cornered deal 
__ by selling to a feeder without any regard to quotas or board prices either. 
) “gy Is that taken from the act, that word “barter”? Can he not sell directly 
' to the furniture dealer or to the implement dealer? Can they not pay him 
i in cash? 

Mr. Newman: Oh yes, they can sell or barter. 

Mr. McIntosH: In other words, you would say that the furniture dealer 
and the implement dealer and the feeder are a privileged class? 
fe Mr. NEwMAN: You might call them a normal class; but the feed mill 
operator is an under-privileged class. 


Mr. McIntosH: Why do you make the designation? 


Mr. Newman: As far as I can work it out, the wheat board wanted some 
device by which they could exercise control. They knew they could not 
_ deal with the price; but they used the device of declaring a feed mill to be 
_ for the general advantage of Canada. That is to say, they thought they could 
control traffic by putting up a road block on the main highway; but in this 
case you get a detour all around it, and the result is that it works a discrimina- 
| tion against the feed miller. 

Mr. McIntosu: May the feed miller, under the present regulations, ship 
his feed over interprovincial boundaries? 7 


Mr. NEwmMan: No, they do not do it, nor do they wish to do so. That is, 
those feed mills which have an agreement with the board may do so, but if 
they do not have an agreement with the board, they may not do so. y 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: Is there any evidence that the local feed mill operating 
without an agreement is exporting outside the province? I am thinking of 
| : such a place as Lloydminster, which is right on the border and presumably 

the grain there would be mixed up, some of it from Alberta, and some from 
Saskatchewan. It should be a unique case. Are there any examples of places 
removed from the border which’ are shipping over the border of the province 
in which the product is grown? 
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Mr. McIntTosH: I asked the representative of the Alberta pool a question — 
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Mr. Newman: I cannot say that; but as an association we are opposed 
to it. We respect the authority of the Canadian wheat board over inter- 
provincial transactions, and we are not asking that it be voided. + 

The members of our organization actually support the wheat board 100 — 
per cent in connection with its interprovincial trade; but we feel that if 
they interfere with purely intraprovincial operations, it will work a hardship 
for the miller. We appreciate the situation with respect to Alberta and 
Saskatchewan suppliers, and we recognize that it creates a constitutional 
difficulty; but we are opposed to any attempt to weaken interprovincial control, 
even though we believe it would work a personal hardship in these cases. 

Mr. McIntTosH: May an individual start up his own feed mill, provided 
he grows all his own grain, and sell it in the province wherever he wishes, 
without any restrictions? x 

Mr. Newman: No, that is the attitude that the board is now taking, that 
he cannot do so. He can grow his own grain and operate a feed mill for himself. 
But the minute he sells that feed, the board takes the attitude that he is bound 
by quota regulations. 

Mr. McIntosH: What control does the wheat board have over these feeds? 

Mr. NewmMan: They say in the regulations that any operator of a feed 
mill who is involved in commercial trading cannot exceed more than the 
quota. He must enter the grain in the permit books. He can only take grain 
from the producers. This applies to every operator of a feed mill. 

Mr. McIntosH: If he uses his own feed mill, they cannot stop him ase 
his own grain? 

Mr. NEwMAN: That is right; but he is subject to a quota, and should 
he attempt to sell it to outside men, they say he is bound. 


Mr. McInNtosH: Under what section of the act is that covered? 
Mr. NEwMAN: It is section 16 of the Canadian Wheat Board Act. 


Mr. McIntTosH: On page 2—I suppose this was in answer to Mr. Smallwood 
—I was very interested in the statement where it says that the farmers who 
supplied him with this grain were threatened. In what way were they threat- 
ened? 

Mr. Newman: It is standard procedure that the solicitor of the Wheat 
board writes a letter and tells them they will be prosecuted if they continue 
to do so. The practice is that they first go after the feed mill. They say they 
are looking for information as to whom he buys from. And when they get that 
information as to whom he buys from, they write to those people saying 
that they will be prosecuted if they continue to deal with him. . 


Mr. FANE: They say that they will be prosecuted? 
Mr. NEWMAN: That is right. 


Mr. McINtTosH: On page 4 where you speak about a person going into - 
a restaurant and having to supply his own bacon and eggs, you say: “What 
useful purpose could it serve, and that is the question that feed mill operators 
are. asking about the interference of the wheat board”’. 

I was wondering if you could bring out more definitely, for the record, 
this interference about which you are talking, that the wheat board is trying 
to impose on the millers. : 

Mr. Newman: Well, the feed board, in their order No. 7, which they ~ 
said was supposed to take care of the feed mill operation, said that a farmer 
or feeder could bring his own grain in and have it mixed, as long as it came 
back in its identical shape—he could put it into the mill, wait, and then 
get it back; and that was all right. Also, a feeder could buy from another 
farmer and, if he wanted to, the feeder could go out to the producer, and 
get the oats and barley he wanted, bring it to the mill, and wait until it — 
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4 is prepared, and take it away again. But, they have the privilege of going 
and getting the grain, coming to the feed mill operator, and exchanging it | 


for prepared feed. So, I said that this is a clumsy way of operating, because 


it is more efficient for the feed mill operator to go around the country and get 


the grain himself. He knows where to get it, and he can bring it in at less; 


and when the feeder comes in his prepared feed is ready for him. I said 


it is comparable to our going into a restaurant. We order a meal, and it 


- is given to us. How inconvenient it would be, if we were forbidden to buy 


it, and had to go out to the producer, obtain the egg, or whatever it is, and 
bring it back to the cook, in order to have their meal prepared for them. 


Mr. BRuUNSDEN: Sometimes you would get a decent meal that way. 


Mr. McIntosu: If what you say is correct—that all the feed mills will 
close down and will not be able to operate; from where would the feeders 
supply of food come? Is there any feed coming from outside the prairie prov- 
inces? If so, was the grain used in that feed originally under the jurisdiction 
of the wheat board—or has such a thing happened to it? 


Mr. Newman: I think, probably, the incident of Mr. Holt gives you the 
answer. When he was forbidden to operate, he told his customers he could 
not get it for them, and they had to get it for themselves. In doing that, it 
is still cheaper than buying from the board agents, who have to buy it at 


- the board selling prices and not the initial price, which: 1s" 12,oF 13: -Cents 


a bushel less. And, if you look at the narrow margin between profit and loss, 
you will understand that they cannot pay it. 


Mr. McIntosH: Supposing feed was brought in from Ontario and sold — 
to the prairie feeder; has the board any jurisdiction over the price of what 
that feed will be? 


: Mr. Newman: Definitely. The board has complete control over all inter- 
provincial shipments of grain. i : 
~ Mr. McIntosH: But I am speaking of feed. 
Mr. Newman: Of feed, also. 
Mr. McIntosH: Even if it were prepared? 
Mr. Reqnier: Is Ontario grain subject to wheat board control? 


Mr. Newman: No. In Ontario, the feed mill operators can buy from the 
producers in Ontario. Incidentally, the grain produced in Ontario is over 200 
million bushels. We sometimes do not realize how much grain is raised in 
Ontario. But, if they import it from the designated areas of western Canada, 
then it is governed by the wheat board regulations. 


Mr. ForBEs: Supposing it was reversed, what then? 
Mr. Newman: You cannot work either way. You cannot bring import 


grain in the western provinces; that is, wheat, oats and barley. Now, you can 


bring all the corn you like from the United States past our boundaries; and 
they are doing it. But the Canadian Wheat Board Act only applies here to 
wheat, oats and barley. 

Mr. McIntosH: On page 17, where you referred to the question that was 
asked about the amount of corn imported from the states, where he said 6 
million, and you say you have information from the dominion bureau of 
statistics that it is 12 million; have you that in letter form, or was it just tele- 
phoned? Have you an authority for that? 

Mr. NewMan: Well, I went over to the D.B.S. to get it. Although I have 
not got it in a letter form, I do not doubt for a minute but what I can get it, 
because it was not only confirmed but reaffirmed to me. 


Mr. McIntTosu: That it is 12 million bushels? 
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Mr. Newman: That is right—and notwithstanding that I informed him - 
that Mr. Milner had stated otherwise. — / 4 


Mr. NASSERDEN: It is stated at page 5 of the brief: . ‘ 


Both feed millers in these two provinces are prepared to pay board 
“prices for any feeds imported from outside their respective provinces. 


What does that ean 


Mr. Newman: If the Manitoba feed miller eles wheat from Saskatchewan 
—or, oats and barley, he will acknowledge that it is an interprovincial trans- i 
action, that it comes squarely under the jurisdiction of the wheat board, and ~ 
will comply with all wheat board regulations. Likewise, if a feed miller in 
Alberta gets grain from Saskatchewan, he will recognize it as under board 
regulations, and comply with it fully. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Does that mean that you would expect to ng the privilege 
of buying for less in the provinces? 

Mr. NEWMAN: Buying without restrictions, such as they do in Ontario. 
That is, where it has been used for feeders, in the same province. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Do you not think that would be giving the local feeder an 
advantage over the feeder in another province? 


Mr. NEwMaNn: We are advocating that every feeder, within his province, 
has that right. For instance, we want the feeder in Saskatchewan to have the 
right to buy all the grain he wants produced in Saskatchewan, as long as he 
feeds it in Saskatchewan. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Well, he has that right today. 


Mr. Newman: No. I should say that the Saskatchewan feed miller has not 
the right to buy the grain he wants. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: But a feeder has? 
Mr. NEwMAN: Yes, but I stand corrected. 


Mr. McINTosH: Do the feed mills you represent ship across interprovincial 
borders? 


Mr. Newman: No, not at all. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I am wondering what the opinion of your associa- 
tion is, with regard to the provincial law. This came out in the other two 
committee hearings. Do you think the provincial law in Alberta, Saskatchewan 
—and I understand Manitoba has a similar one—should be enforced? 


Mr. NEwMAN: I would say the reason they are not being enforced today 
acknowledges a good reason for not enforcing them. I do not think they are 
applicable to present-day conditions at all. I think before Manitoba would try 
to enforce their present act, it would be radically revised; and it is my opinion 
they would provide for protection for people selling grain to feeders for feeding 
operations in Manitoba. As I pointed out in this brief, actual livestock produc- 
tion in Manitoba and Alberta exceeds, in providing cash income, that of the 
production of wheat, oats and barley. . 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): I have another question along that same line. 
You stated that you represent 85 feed mills. Could you give the committee an 
estimate as to the number of customers with which these feed mills do 
business—or, would this be too complicated? 


Mr. NEwMAN: Well, I have not those figures, but if you would like to have 


them, we can ask for them. , 
Mr. HorNER (Acadia): The point I-am trying to get at is an cable as 
to the number of people concerned with these feed mill purchases. a 


Mr. NEwMaAwn: I could not give you that information now. 
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Mr. Horner (Acadia): I have another question, and it is in regard to 
_ quotas, I asked Mr. McNamara if he had had any complaints from the feed 
- mills with regard to not having enough quota allocations or quota room for , 
__ purchases. I realize now that if the regulation has not been enforced up until 
this time, the feed mills would have. had little room to complain. Do you 
_ think if this were enforced the feed mills would run out of grain, under the 
present method of quota regulations? , 
g Mr. NewMaANn: There would be very great trouble. Mr. McNamara’s mail 
- man would break his back. | 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): What do you mean by that? 
. -Mr. NEwMAN: The complaints that will go flooding into his office will be 
something he will not welcome. 
i a Mr. Horner (Acadia): You anticipate a flood of complaints with regard 
| Base quota allocations to feed mills? | 
__.__‘~Mr. Newman: From the feeders themselves. : 
ae Mr. McIntosH: A supplementary question to that one, Mr. Chairman. In 
_ view of the conditions that exist, say in Saskatchewan at the present time,— 
' Ido not know whether it is the same in Manitoba—where in the southern part 
Lia they are on a two-bushel quota and in the northern part they are on a Six-— 
_ bushel quota, would your mills be able to operate from the close of the last 
| grain year to the present time on the two-bushel quota in your area? 
| ay Mr. Newman: In the areas I know about, they cannot operate within even 
M4 six bushels per acre. You have what they call feed deficiency areas—where 
! - there is not enough feed with any quotas. A lot depends how heavy the 
| ; 
| 
| 
| 


® feéding is in the particular area involved. nike 
| Mr. McIntTosH: You brought up a point I wondered about. I was wonder- 
| ing what the answer was—or have you had an answer from the wheat board 
as to what would happen in cases like that, if you did not have sufficient grain 
on the quotas to meet your requirements for feed? 
i Mr. NEWMAN: Mr. McNamara really stressed that in his evidence. | 
We Mr. McIntosH: He said he would open the quota, but that would not» 

work. 

Mr. Newman: They will not take into consideration the needs of feed 
mills in such quotas, but only the needs of the board agent. 

Mr. McIntosH: What would happen to your requirements for feed if you 
were restricted in your quota? 

Mr. NEwMAN: They would be completely starved. I was surprised when 
_ Mr. McNamara stated they had only regard to space in elevators and ignored 
the feed mills. But that would produce an impossible position if the feed mills 
= had to stay within the quota in those areas. | | 
g Mr. McIntosH: You have a record of when the quotas were opened in one 
of the wheat board reports. Would you care to give an example where your 
_ mill would have to close down for a certain’ period, till the quotas were 
im open? | 
=: Mr. Newman: Yes, definitely. In that case are you referring, Mr. McIntosh, 
___ to the range between them? 
i Mr. McInTosH: Yes. 
= - Mr. Newman: That continues throughout the year. For instance, as of July 
31, 1959, there were still seven areas with four bushels, 51 with four, 38 with 
six, 54 with seven and 102 with eight bushels—on July.3k. 

Mr. McInrosu: Regardless of the price you have to pay for it, and under 
_ the system as told to us by Mr. McNamara the other day, your mills could not 
operate any way? . ~ 
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Mr. Newnan: Yes. ¥ ae 
Mr. Eric GREENHALGH (Secretary-Treasurer Alberta Rural Asneaoey i 
_In Lethbridge recently there was an order for so much feed, but he was short of & 
oats. He went to the elevator, to get the oats, but there was no oats in the ~ 
elevators, or in any elevator in the area. There was no oats, and it had all been 
shipped out. } 

Mr. ForBrEs: Was that for local use? 

Mr. GREENHALGH: Yes. 

Mr. McIntosu: That could happen in your case? 

Mr. GREENHALGH: It could be all over the country. They ship it out east, 
and the local consumption is not considered at all. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Is there not some way in which you bring to the attention 
of the wheat board your likely needs? 

Mr. Newman: Mr. McNamara stated the policy of the wheat board, who 
concern themselves only with the requirements of their board agents, ex- — 
clusively. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: That could be changed? 

Mr. NEWMAN: We prefer the change that is being asked for. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: If it was changed in such a way that they take into con- 
sideration your quota requirements, it could be done in a way that would not 
worry anybody as to what might happen to the price? 

Mr. McINtTosH: Who is going to get that additional quota, which farmers? 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): They would all get it. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: They all share it and take into consideration just space. 

Mr. NEwMAN: Perhaps I could deal with that. The local feed mill is not 
subject to price anyway. If he could get all the grain his customers needed there 
would be no trouble; but they do not. I am going to suggest, too, the wheat 
board have no intention of letting him have it. Their whole objective is to 
shackle feed mills so they cannot operate satisfactorily and they try, by 
hindering and crippling feed mills, to make it easier for people to pay more 
to the board agent. 

Mr. Kinpt: He could get all he wanted by paying wheat board prices? 

Mr. NEwMAN: Only up to the quota permitted. Mr. McIntosh stated that. 

If you had a place where there was only a two-bushel quota, that is all that 
can be delivered there by the farmers in that area. No matter how much you 
want to pay, it would not be available in that particular area. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Unless they took space into consideration. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): They have not any space; it is a demand. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: That is the same as space. : 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): Basically, space is all they are concerned with. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: There is a point here, that it could be changed. They could 
change the regulations, to take care of the situation, without endangering the 4 
other thing. 


Mr. McIntTosuH: If the wheat board does not enforce this, is there any loop- 
hole in the present law, by which you could get around it indirectly? Sup- 
posing, as I said, I was a furniture dealer and I took wheat in, in exchange for 
furniture. I could give you that wheat in return for your supplying me with — 
so many cattle. Is there any restriction prohibiting that?’ 


Mr. NEwMaAn: No. Actually, I frankly question the board’s being able 
to enforce a regulation which is regarded as stupid and unwarranted. 


Mr. McIntTosH: But in the event they did that? 
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Mr. Newman: I believe there are ways around it. ~~ 

Mr. McIntosuH: In other words, they would be making so-called criminals 

- out of legitimate businessmen and farmers at the present time? 

_ -Mr. Newman: Yes. 

~ Mr. McIntosu: There are ways around it? 

Mr. NEwMaAN: Yes, precisely. 

: Mr. SMaLLWoop: This question is along the same line. If you were a feed — 

x mill operator, I think you could go out and buy yourself ten acres of land and 

_ become a feeder. Then you could go and buy grain to put through your own 

feed mill. 

e Mr. Newman: Possibly, as a feeder, you might be engaged in a trade 
_ which you could not do as a feed mill operator. 

Mr. SMALLWoop: That is not a good thing? 

Mr. NEWMAN: No. 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: We have a couple of cases where machine agents have 

im accepted grain in part-payment for machinery, and they are rapidly becoming 

i the biggest firms in the area. They put the grain out on a share—half basis, or 

some other basis, and they do not work on the farm, but work with their heads 

and get away with it. 


Mr. Newman: The ugly thing about that is that when the farmer comes 
in with his grain he might be able to make a better arrangement if he had 
_ the cash instead of the grain. 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: There is no question about that. 


Mr. Newman: If you permit the feed mills to operate that way, the 
a farmer has the cash and he can go along with cash to the T.V. store or farm 
_ - implement store and get his necessary purchases. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): On page 12 you referred to Hedlin’s feed service, 
Lacombe, Alberta. There you refer to such a price. In this comparison are you 
suggesting that there is a difference between the board’s selling price and the 
board’s final closing price; and that, perhaps, the feed companies would be in 
between these two? ; 


Mr. Newman: There is there definitely a difference between the board’s 
‘selling and the board’s final closing price. That is the realized price for farmers, 
because the board’s expenses have to come out of the selling price. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): In this particular issue it appears that Hedlin’s feed — 
service is above the board’s final closing price for oats, but may be below 
)) ~ the board’s selling price, at which the farmer or the feed mill purchasing from 

_ the board would have to buy that. 


Mr. NEwMAN: That is-right. ‘ . 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): In other words, the feed mills are not willing to 
pay board handling charges and miscellaneous expenses incurred in the dif- 
ference between selling and closing? 


Mr. NeEwMaNn: Well, in this case here the grain that a feed mill operator 
uses is not stored. There is no money borrowed on which to pay interest. 
Jt really is as much outside its general operation as any other feed mill. 
The other big thing is that the feeders cannot absorb the extra cost. If 
they could it would be a different thing; but the feeders simply cannot afford 
that market price. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): What is done with screenings? In my area there 
are a lot of screenings fed. A good many farmers take their grain to an 
elevator to be cleaned and if the screenings are not picked up within a couple 
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of days or so it is the elevator agent’s property and he sells it to ate, 
wants to buy it. In your opinion is this legal within the board’s regulations? © 
Mr. Newman: I understand that screenings do not come under the wheat 
board regulations. I have been told that; I have not looked into it. — 
Mr. HorNER (Acadia): When the wheat board buys this grain—it is 
not actually buying it; it is performing a service—it takes the screenings 


which could make up a great part of the wheat and sells these screenings at 


whatever price they want back to the farmers. I know some farmers who 
have contracted for all these screenings from various elevators at a price, 
and they take all the screenings they can get. It appears that this would tie 
into the question of feed. It Lites be a matter which I should take up with the 
wheat board. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: In respect of the quota business, do you not think if the 
._ wheat board did take into consideration the needs of the feed mills that 
you could operate quite satisfactorily. 


Mr. NEwMaN: I think that is an academic question. The best thing the 
board can do for us, I think, is to leave us alone, the way they have for 
the last 25 years. If you asked the board, which is really charged with dealing 
with huge quantities of grain, to worry about how many bushels should go 
into a particular place it is just asking for a cumbersome involvement which 
is not needed. The fed pullers can handle that themselves. 


el acessieliaeaail Pe ee 


I would suggest that, so long as the grain is used for feeding cattle, there 


is a limit on it. The Booed has been dealing with this thing for 25 years and 
you have never heard anyone saying that it has been threatened because of 
the operation. Why should they worry about it now? What is the need to do 
something they have not done for 25 years? 

Mr. NASSERDEN: You have asked me a question. 

Mr. NEwmawn: I apologize. I should not have done that. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: I am willing to answer the question. I think the reason 
they are worried at the moment is that this might be the thin edge of the 
wedge which might destroy the whole quota position, which is somehing the 
farmers in western Canada are interested in keeping. 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Do you have a question? 

Mr. NASSERDEN: He asked me a question and that is my answer. 


Mr. FoRBES: Have you had any representations from the farmers to get 


you to use your influence to have the board relax the restrictions? 


Mr. NEWMAN: Up until now it has not been necessary, because the 


restrictions have not been enforced. However, if they are enforced I do not 
doubt for a moment that the farmers involved in feeding will be very much 
concerned. 


-Mr. FoRBES: You have to take the point of view of the grain producer 


into consideration also. Has he indicated to you a willingness to take a lower 
price in order to be able to sell his grain to the feed mills? 


Mr. NEWMAN: The fact that they have been selling it, I would suggest, 


would indicate the answer. As a matter of fact the advertisements which have © 


appeared in the papers offering grain to any buyer would indicate that. 

Mr. Forses: I think they are in great minority. I think there is the odd 
one who has a surplus over the quota. 

Mr. NEWMAN: The fact that what we buy is over and above the board’s 
prices would indicate the farmer wants a good price for his grain, and is 
getting it.. | 

Mr. NASSERDEN: In view of your other statement, it would indicate at 
the present time the feed mills are buying some grain under Becher < ye tees 
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__ Mr. Newman: No, I had no intention of giving that impression. 

‘Mr. NAssERDEN: But they are buying some under quota today. 

_-~‘Mr. Newman: Very definitely. When there is no grain available, for 

ie 2 ‘instance at Steinbach, where there is no No. 3 or less, they have to get higher 

& _ wheat or buy American corn. 

| Mr. NASSERDEN: If the farmers are anxious to sell grain below quota 

prices, and you give them the opportunity, it means farmers generally will 

_ get less on the amount which will be purchased and used because the feed mills 

naturally will buy where they can get it cheapest. 

- Mr. Newman: I think you have been misinformed. The quota has not been 

feaforced for some years. You will see from the figures that they are given 

better than the initial price. 

Mr. McIntosH: I have a supplemenary question. In respect of this . 

paragraph about wheat, oats or barley storage, it is shown as 53 cents per 

bushel per year for wheat. 

Mr. NEwWMaAN: That is right. 

Mr. McInrosH: And 6% cents per bushel per year for oats. 

Mr. NEWMAN: Yes. , 

Mr. McIntTosH: It would not take very long to eat up a lot of the bushels in 

storage, in answer to Mr. Nasserden’s question. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: I did not hear what you said. 

a Mr. McINtosH: The storage charges alone for a year are terrific. If a 
farmer builds his storage he might want to get rid of some of that which 

may have been there for several years. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: I recognize that. 

Mr. McIntosH: He may not wish to build a granary which is rather 

expensive. ; . 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): If the wheat board enforces the regulations this 

summer and in coming years, that would restrict only the feed mills to quota 

prices and not to wheat board prices. 

Mr. NEwMawn: That is correct. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): So you could still, if you wanted, take all the 

~ wheat which was available at lower prices, even with the wheat board 

restrictions. You could still purchase it at these lower prices. . 

; Mr. Newman: Yes; but I think their belief is that if they cut us down 

eto a quantity on which we cannot operate we will be forced to buy at board 

prices in order to make up the difference. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Even if you had to pay wheat board prices it still 
would not allow you to stay in business. You would not get any more feed 
grain. 

Mr. Newman: That is right. The quotas are not high enough. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): The quotas not being high enough is your greatest 
fear. I have another question. The dominion bureau of statistics estimated 
that the amount purchased by feed mills last year was 3.5 million and that 
it is going to go up to something like 7 million in a year. Would this clash with . 
your thinking? This is just an estimate. 

Mr. Newman: Having regard to the growth in feeding I think it will go up. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): It would be doubled? 

Mr. Newman: It will be limited still by the amount of livestock produced. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): In wheat board figures it is estimated that 140 


million bushels are used as feed grains in Canada. They estimate that last 
23079-7—3 } 
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year there was a disappearance of 180 million bushels and 40 million odd may 
be for human consumption; the rest is livestock feed. I cannot see why they 
tie the 3.5 million bushels in with that. 


Mr. Newman: I am afraid I cannot assist you in that, Mr. Horner. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Would you assume that the rest of that is fed by 
the farmer himself? 


Mr. NEwWMAN: Very likely. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): That would be where most of it goes? 
Mr. NEWMAN: That is probably the case. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Or in farmer to farmer transactions? 
Mr. NEwmMan: That is right. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): In fact, this would be a small amount in comparison 
with that large amount? Sew 


Mr. NEWMAN: Yes. 


Mr. McIntTosH: Have you any figures as to the percentage of feed used 


by the small feeder as compared with the large rancher in the prairie prov- 
inces? 


Mr. NEwman: No, I have not. 


Mr. McIntTosH: I have heard the figure, I think, that somewhat over 80 
per cent is produced by the small, mixed farmer for the beef produced on the 
prairies. Have you any idea if that is correct? 


Mr. NEwMan: As a matter of fact, I tried to get that figure, and I could 
not get it. I have been informed, but I wanted to verified it, that the small 
producer raises the bulk of production, particularly in turkeys. I could not 
get it confirmed by the department here. 


Mr. McInTosH: You tried the dominion bureau of statistics, did you? 


Mr. Newman: Yes, I tried the dominion bureau of statistics, but they did 
not have that breakdown. ; 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: In the operation of your feed mills, is there any peak 
period of production? 


What I have in mind is a year when grades are low, elevators are full, 
granary space exhausted and you have piles of grain on the land. 


Mr. REMPEL: I think it has been on the increase for a number of years now. 
Mr. BRUNSDEN: In other words, your fall milling, or early winter milling— 
Mr. REMPEL: It is a year-round business in poultry and hogs today. 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: It is spread pretty well across the 12 months? 

Mr. REMPEL: It is very steady. 


Mr. SoutHam: Would I be correct in assuming, after listening to this 
discussion, that these feed mills’ transactions carried on within the boundaries 
of the province consist of actually three groups; the producers of feed grain 
themselves, the feeders, and the feed mills; and they all want to carry on 
with the conditions that have existed for the last number of years? Or would 
the producers of feed grain stand to benefit if they were able to sell directly 
to the wheat board? Are they in favour of this? 


Mr. NEwMAN: That is a broad question. You have heard the wheat board 
and the Alberta wheat pool both take the position, on behalf of the producers, 
opposing it. But certainly the grain producers who sell to the feed mills are 
happy to do so, and it is a matter of choice on their part. 


Mr. SoutHaM: That is the primary question: you have the three groups 
represented in this question? 
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: Mr. NEWMaN: Yes. The persons Ee sell to the feed mills are quite happy 
Es do so, and the feeders are quite happy to buy. It is simply the most ef- 
ficient way of carrying on the three-way transaction between producer, feed 
: mill and feeder. 5 


Mr. ForBES: On page 6 of your brief you say this: 


For the first five years of the wheat boards’ operation there were no 
quotas. 


I see that; but if there were no quotas at the present time, would your mills 
be able to operate satisfactorily? . 
' Mr. Newman: One hundred per cent, Mr. Forbes. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I have one here. I have lost it for the time Dems: 
What was the exact— 

4 The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Henderson, I wonder if you would remain? 
_ We just have a bare quorum. 
Mr. HENDERSON: I was going to phone, but he can wait. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): What was the exact effect of this importation of 
12 million bushels of corn? Do you think that if quota regulations were left 
alone by the wheat board you would be better able to compete with this corn, 
this threat of further corn importation? 

It seems, with all the grain surplus in Canada, really to the detriment of 
Canada to have this imported. 3 
. ReMPEL: I would say it would definitely increase the import of corn. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): If this quota— , 
Mr. REMPEL: If the quota regulation remains. 

. HorNER (Acadia): Is enforced? 

Mr. REMPEL: Is enforced, I should say. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): And you feel that the feed mills would be better 
able to compete with United States’ corn if they were allowed to operate 
as they have in the past? , 

Mr. NEwMaAN: I think if more feed millers knew about it, they would be 
buying more corn today, because right now the price per bushel in the 
United States of United States’ corn is $1.07. There is a very modest tariff, 
and it is simply a matter of trucking and handling. It is better grade than No. 3 

_ wheat, or less. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): How does it compare with barley? I thought barley 
and corn were about on a par. 

Mr. J. J. Riepicer (Vice-President, Manitoba rural custom feed mills 
association): Corn has got more energy than barley. 

An hon. MemsBer: What is the tariff on corn imports? 

Mr. RemMpEL: Eight cents a bushel. 

Mr. Newman: If you compare this, for instance. This corn I talked about 
was laid down in Steinbach at $1.30 a bushel, including duty, in American funds. 
At the same time the selling price of No. 6 wheat was $1.45 and a fraction at 
Fort William. That is No. 6 wheat. , 

Mr. Tuomas: Have you any figures to indicate to what parts of Canada 
this corn is imported? 

Mr. Newman: No, I was unable to get that information. And that is the 
over-all figure for the whole of Canada today. But I think the largest part is 
to Ontario, at the present time.- 
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Mr. HORNER (Acadia): What percentage of that corn, 12 million bushels, = 
would go into livestock feed? I assume that quite a bit of it would probably 
be used in cornstarch, and perhaps human consumption too? 


Mr. NEwmMan: And rye whiskey too, Mr. Horner! | 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): Yes. What percentage of it would be livestock feed? 


Mr. NEwMawn: They have not got those figures at the dominion bureau of 
statistics. 


Mr. HorNnER (Acadia): They have not? 

Mr. NEwmMawn: I asked for them. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Would you care to estimate it? 

Mr. NEwmawn: I did ask them, and they could not give them to me. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: The $1.35 you mentioned was at Steinbach, was it not? 
Mr. NEwman: $1.30 at Steinbach—American funds. . 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Yes. 


Mr. Newman: That was the laid down price; and that was delivered to a 
feed mill. 


Mr. HorNnER (Acadia): This is my last question, Mr. Chairman. I think Mr. 
Newman has made it plain that he believes there will be a considerable number 
of complaints registered if the wheat board enforces these regulations. 

I think that if there are a number of complaints made, as members of 
parliament we will no doubt hear a number of these complaints. I wondered if 
Mr. Newman could, perhaps not today, but at a further meeting table an estimate 
as to the number of customers his ‘group of feed mills would do business 
with in a year? I, as a member of parliament—and I think other members— 
would be interested in this figure, because we are supposed to legislate for 
the majority, and I think it would be valuable if we had a rough estimate of 
_ the number of customers your two associations do business with in a year, 

Mr. Newman. | | 


Mr. ForBES: Would you care to add to that, the number of bushels that they 
produce, and then we will be able to divide it between the unlicensed and the 
licensed. 


Mr. Newman: If we could plead the Evidence Act for the supply of bushels, 
we will do that. But we will be pleased to circulate our members and get that 
information, Mr. Horner. ; 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: Jack talks about legislating for the majority. I think if we 
are going to do that we should just kiss you good-bye and wish you a nice trip 
home. It seems to me that we are here to examine the case of the minority. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Yes, perhaps that is right. 


Mr. FANE: I would like to ask Mr. Newman if he is talking only about 
something under four million bushels that the feed mills are supposed to 
have used last year, let us say, or if this proposed restriction were stopped, 
would they be using more, or less, or what? 


Mr. NEWMAN: It is the opinion of our people that there would be no 
great change except the steady increase which has gone on over the years, 
because the quota has not been enforced, and we are dealing with that 
situation today. We represent the little men, as I pointed out to Mr. Brunsden. ~ 
Big feeders can get along without regard to the quota at all times; they are 
not affected by the quota. The man who is affected is the little feeder. — 


‘ Mr. FANE: And the small mill. 
“sMr. NEwMaAN: The small mill and the small feeder. 
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_ Mr. Fane: A man lives next door to me in Vegreville, and he operates 
one of those small mills. He does not want to buy through the wheat board 
- because the price is greater. But he does have space for storage. He could 
4 be one of the wheat board agents very well, but he feels, as you do, that it 
would raise the price too much to his people who are going to use that grain. 
, You feel, then, that it would increase the amount of grain that was used 
_ throughout the years if they were allowed to do that without any restrictions? 
a Mr. NEwMAN: Yes, because there has been a steady increase to date, 
not of an abrupt kind, but a steady increase over the years which most likely 
7 will continue, and it will continue with the growth of the livestock pro- 
duction industry itself. 

Mr. McIntosuH: There is also a transition going on in the agricultural in- 

_ dustry of the prairies; and where we are producing a surplus of grain now, 
we are not yet producing a surplus of beef. 
Naturally. producers will go into the product which they can dispose of. 
- Perhaps the wheat board was looking toward the future, when there would 
be a tremendous jump in this demand, through the small feed mills, ee grain; 
they want to have hold of it. 

But on the other hand we all represent agricultural areas and we must 

; do everything we can to assist this transition which we realize is necessary 
i now. 

q Mr. Newman: Actually the beef is exported to the United States, by 

__ means of which we are bringing American dollars into Canada. 

Fea Mr. McINTosH: I referred to Mr. Horner’s statement when he said that 

we must legislate for the greatest number of people. Well, if you take all the 

ay grain growers into consideration, it is going to benefit them, and I think we 

could have a case for a great number. 

a The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Do you wish to withdraw that statement before 
you get into difficulty, Mr. Horner? 

oe Mr. Horner (Acadia): I used it in order to show that some importance 

__would be: attached to the number of people who are making use of the feed 

service. I am not saying that that would be the only reason that a person 

- should legislate one way or another. 

ox The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Have you a question, Mr. Thomas? 

Mr. THomas: I withdraw my question. 

le Mr. SmMALLWoop: These present regulations are put in force in the fall, 

when the quota opens up for one bushel. Naturally the farmer is going to 

sell a bushel of wheat in preference to a bushel of oats or a bushel of barley 

in order to get more money. And when the quota opens up to two bushels, 

he will do the same thing. Therefore what are you people going to do with 

your oats and barley? 

Mr. NEWMAN: That is why we do not want it to continue under the 
quota. 

a Mr. SmaLLwoop: And going a little further, if you could buy coarse grain 
outside the quota, then the farmer could sell you, let us say, 500 bushels of 
oats, and he would get further income thereby in the fall. 

Mr. Newman: The farmer might suffer illness in his family through 
accident, or he might suffer a loss by fire which was not adequately covered 
by insurance, or he might have a heavy demand for cash, and the only way 
~ he can get it now is by going to the feed miller, or these other people who are 
- selling things. 

Mr. ForBEs: No, he can still get a farm advance. 


Mr. Newman: Only on feed, but not on oats and barley. 
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Mr. SMALLWOOD: He could get a cash advance on farm storage of wheat, a 
oats or barley. . 


Mr. NEwMawn: I was going to suggest that if we could prevent him from — 
going to the government for a handout, he would sell what he has on his farm, 
and it would be better. 


Mr. FANE: It is not a handout, because he has to pay it back. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: What effect does the price which the feed mill pays for 
the grain have on the finished product? 


Mr. NEwMawn: It has a direct bearing, because the feed mill passes on any 3 
Saving he gets in buying grain from the feeder—because the feeder can buy — 
grain for himself and he can mill it and do it himself; and he will do so, unless — 
he can have it done more cheaply for him by the chap who is in that special 
business. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: What percentage of the final price of the finished product 
from the feed mill is represented by the grain which goes into it? 


Mr. NEwMAN: Actually, I gave the figures in the brief at pages 12 and 13, 
and compared the two. You have detailed figures there which would answer 
your question. You will note on page 13 that if he buys No. 1 feed oats from 
the miller, it costs the feeder 67 cents, and if he buys them from the board, 
it costs fire 85 cents a bushel. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: I saw those figures, but what I was getting at was this: 
if the quota is open, I will buy your grain, or the feed mill will buy its grain, 
and then sell its product to the people who come to buy it. What relationship 
has the price that they pay for 100 pounds of grain to 100 pounds of feed that 
a person would purchase from the mill? Have you any figures along that line? 


Mr. Newman: There is a set charge. For instance, for grinding and rolling, 
it is 2 cents a bushel; and if you add supplements, it depends on what the 
supplements are. They are added in at the price they are worth. You have a 
variety of supplements at different prices; and that would be true because a 
supplement is the same, and the grinding and mixing too, irrespective of where 
the grain is produced; and the difference is the cost a the grain; and that 
difference is passed on to the feeder. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Perhaps I am a little mixed up about it; but does’ the mill 
sell feed under a brand name? 


~Mr. NEwman: Oh yes, some do. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: That is what I am getting at. I am trying to arrive at 
the price for which they sell their product, and what they pay for their 
product, so that we can see how important price and other things might be 
_in this set-up. 


Mr. NEWMAN: ee page 20, we show that with a starter foods the par- 
ticular formula consists of 65 per cent wheat, but irrespective of the formula 
the saving in grain price is sent on to the feeder. 

You also find the same thing at page 19. There is a growing mash formula 
consisting of 1,200 parts of wheat, 200 parts of oats and 200 parts of barley. 
The cost, as showh:; is $420.25, purchased from the producer, and a price of 
$483.79 hen purchased from the board agent. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: In pursuing this particular situation here, I would point 
out that the gentleman mentioned that he produced the grain, in the first 
place; and exception has been taken to the difference between the price that 
he would have obtained at the elevator and the price that the board would ~ 
have charged. If that is the argument that is being used, that is an outright } 
effort to circumvent the regulations of the wheat board, in so far as quota 
is concerned, and the initial pricing. it 
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Mr. Newman: Our point is that everybody can circumvent the quota. 


; What we are asking is that instead of making it clumsy and inefficient, let 


the feed mill do the business he is equipped to do. 
In this case, as far as the feeder is concerned, the difference between 


a the feed mill buying grain from the producer and where the grain is bought 
p -from the board agent, in most cases, is a profit of $145.96, with no allowance 


for labour, and in the case of buying further from Board Agent a net loss of 
$24.87, with no allowance for labour. He could not carry on unless he bought 
through the feed mill, and anyway, he got a small return. : 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Well, it might be possible to make some allowance for 
that type of argument on this particular thing, but at the same time, when 


~ you take a look at the situation of why the Canadian wheat board was set 


up, and what is necessary to maintain it, then that question arises. That is 
why I still cannot see why these feed mills would not be satisfied if the wheat 


- poard took into consideration their needs in regard to grain. 


Mr. NEwMAN: Well, they did for 25 years, by leaving them alone. 

Mr. NaSsSERDEN: Supposing now they make it legal? 

Mr. Newman: That is what we are asking you to do, by making the amend- 
ment. . 

Mr. SmatLwoop: Along the line of Mr. Nasserden’s question, I would just 
like to draw attention to Mr. Hedlin’s price at Lacombe, where he paid 55 
cents for his grain, and charged two cents for handling. This is reasonable. 
There was another three cents and, I presume, he would charge for any mineral 
which he mixed with that grain. 

_ Mr. David Hepiin (President, Alberta R.C.F.M. rural custom feed mills): 
That would be additional amount, depending on what they are. The charge 
for supplements would be the same, irrespective from whom the grain was 
purchased in the first instance. 

Mr. SMALLWooOD: Definitely, yes. 

Mr. Forses: But there would be a difference in the price of the supplement, 
dependent on the ingredients. You could change these figures around a great 
deal. 
Mr. NaSSERDEN: The only difference is the fact that the producer, or the 
feeder, has the control of the grain in one case, and in the other case you are 
asking that the feed mill have control of It. : 

Mr. Newman: No. We really are asking that the little feeder be given 


_ the right to carry on business, as well as the big feeder, by using the feed 
mill to help him. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: These figures would not apply to the little feeder. 
Mr. Newman: Oh, definitely. This is predominantly for the little feeders. 


Mr. SmMaLLwoop: Am I correct in this respect, Mr. Hedlin? If a farmer 
came in to you and wanted 100 bushels of oats, and if you paid 55 cents, you 
would charge him 57 cents? : 


Mr. HEDLIN: Yes. 

Mr. SmALLwoop: And you would charge him three cents for grinding? 

Mr. HEDLIN: Yes. 

Mr. SmALLwoop: And whatever you want to pay for that, you charge him? 


Mr. HEDLIN: Yes, I charge him the going price. The supplements are en- 
tirely apart from the grain. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: It seems a reasonable operation, in that respect. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): My question concerns clause 45. You are seeking 
a recommendation from this committee that an amendment be made to clause 
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45 of the Canadian Wheat Board Act. As it now stands, is this the clause inion 
which the wheat board prosecutes? - ( 
Mr. NEwMaAwn: No; but that is the clause which brings the feed iad within 
the act. Clause 45 declares: all feed mills that work for the general advantage 
of Canada. All works which are declared for the general advantage of Canada 


are defined as an elevator, and section 16 applies to elevators. So, by the process — 


of adding one thing on to another, they convert a feed mill into an elevator. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): It has been suggested that if a feed mill operated 
a feed lot, it probably could get around the wheat board regulations. I fail to 
see how they could, because they would still have to enter the grain purchases, 
and comply with the quota system. Is that not correct? 

Some hon. MEMBERS: No, no, no. 

Mr. McInNtTosH: A man operating a feed lot can buy as much as he wants 
any place within the province. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): He can buy as much as he wants, but when he 
turns around to sell it, does he not have to put it through his feed mill? 


Mr. NEwMAN: If the feed mill were to sell it, that would be wrong—but if 
he could get it custom ground by the feed mill. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): That would be the escape clause, which most 
feed mills would use? 


Mr. NEWMAN: I cannot say. 


Mr. THoMas: If a man started a feed lot and ground feed for his own 
livestock, but then turned around and sold. some of that feed, would he 
immediately become a miller? 


Mr. NEWMAN: Not necessarily, if he does not operate a mill. He could have 
it custom ground by another person. Frankly, that is a subject into which ‘I 
would prefer not to enter. 


Mr. KINDT: Mr. Newman, you will recall—and I think you are old enough 
to recall—when we had the open grain exchange on wheat, and before the 


wheat board act was passed, one of the motives which motivated farmers to 
bring in Aaron Sapiro and work toward the establishment of wheat pooling 


systems and, later, the development of a wheat board, was that what went on 
at that time meant that the farmer had no bargaining power. He was preyed 
upon by buyers, and the producer, in effect, had to take what he could get, 
he had no bargaining power. The farmer is in that same position today. If we 
were to change this act and allow the mills to go out and buy this feed at 
20 cents a bushel or so cheaper, would you not be bringing yourself into 
the same position as the open grain exchange was prior to the establishment 
of the Wheat Board Act? 


Mr. Newman: I will suggest this, that in the first place, in the beginning, 
the first five years of the wheat board, there were no quotas at all. For the 


full 25 years the Wheat Board Act has been in force they have never required 


local feed mills without an agreement with the board to comply with quotas. 
So this is not an erosion of the old policy of the wheat board, but a new 
intervention of the board which it hitherto has not engaged upon. We suggest 
this is not to protect the principle of the wheat board operation at all. 

All the members we represent are strong supporters of the wheat board, 
and they say its proper job is the control of interprovincial and export trade. 
That is what it says in the act. When they try to intervene in this small feed 
mill operation, they are embarking on something which will cause them dis- 
credit, which they should not do, and they will do no good and will injure the 
livestock feeding industry. We just ask them to carry on with the policy ane? 
have had from the very beginning. 
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.. Mr. McInrosu: In other words, the problem only arose when quotas were 
| established? | 
__-Mr,. Newman: When they were introduced in 1940, they never bothered— 
ae Mr. McInrosH: But your problem did not come up. If there was a market 
_ for all our grain—which there has been at times since the wheat board has been 
in operation—you may have to compete and pay higher prices than the wheat 
- board were offering? 
% Mr. NEWMAN: Yes. 
Mr. McIntTosH: The quotas have upset your system of doing business? 
Mr. NEWMAN: Yes. 
Mr. McIntTosH: Price does not actually enter into it? 
4 Mr. Newman: It never did. ) 
i s Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Newman says price does not enter into it. Is that exactly 
true? From the point of view of the feeder, you can get your feed 20 cents 
_ cheaper. He could go out and buy directly from the producer, and that is what 
_ you want. In a nut shell, is that not it? 
Mr. McIntTosH: No. 
Mr. NEwMaAN: The wheat board has always recognized the fact that they 
- cannot control the price in a provincial transaction. They never have, and they 
_ cannot. They accept that. But they do control the price in interprovincial and 
__export transactions. : 
| =: When I state that price is not the problem, I am merely quoting what 
_ Mr. McNamara said, that they are not concerned with price but only with 
| quota. So, for the first time in 25 years, you are concerned with quota, so far 
as the local feed miller is concerned. 3 
. Mr. Kinpt: Would you be sure Mr. McNamara said they cannot control the 
_ price through the quota system, either directly or indirectly within a province? 
Mr. Newman: In his evidence before the committee he acknowledged they 
cannot control the price, and they do not seek to do so. 
Mr. Kinpt: They are doing it by a quota system? 
ee - Mr. Newman: They are trying to do indirectly what they cannot do directly. 
But all they are doing is crippling the feeding operations which, I would 
respectfully submit, are important to Canada as a whole. 


ca Mr. Gunpitock: Mr. Chairman, I would like to digress a moment and go 
back to that feed lot operation. _ 

I think, in all fairness to the feed mill operators, we should establish the 
fact, as I understand it, that a feed mill operator cannot qualify as a feeder or 
ie producer. I think it should be pointed out to the committee that for a producer 
to buy grain from another producer, as a feeder, you must establish yourself 
as a farmer, is that not correct—or a grain producer? I do not think we should 
shy away from that, in all fairness to feed mill operators. 

Mr. Newman: Anybody can buy feed from a farmer, whether another 
feeder, a producer or an implement dealer. ‘ 
Mr. BRUNSDEN: Or a furniture manufacturer! 

Mr. McIntrosu: I do not manufacture furniture. 

PS Mr. GunpLocx: There has been a lot said about feed mill operators getting 
| around it because they operate a feed lot. I think they are not guilty of that. 
_ » Due to certain regulations to define feed mill operators, they cannot be guilty 
| _ of that, and I do not think they should be so branded. 

iS. Mr. Newman: At the present time we are asking for the act to be changed 
to prevent the board from doing something they have never done before, and 
that is, to impose quotas on the feed mill. But I do suggest this, that because 
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the people involved think the action is wrong—they are convinced it is morally — 


wrong for the board to do this, that it is not good, even for Canada as a 


whole—you will find a resistance to it, as you saw displayed in certain aspects — 
of prohibition. You are going to induce the attitude that it is not good in © 


western Canada, among feed mills and little feeders. 
Mr. GUNDLOCK: For the moment, all I am trying to say is that there is 


a lot of criticism directed towards the feed mill operator by the fact they are — 


branded with the operation of going around through the back door, through 
a feed lot. I think, in all fairnes to everyone concerned, we should clear that 
up. Actually, I do not think that it is posible for them to operate in exactly 
that manner: they must have either a subsidiary company or a farm. 


Mr. McINtTosH: I will sell them the furniture business! 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I think the main concern of a lot of members 
here is the question of, In what position will the producer be better off? I 
understand that feed mills are competing a certain amount with furniture 
dealers and machinery dealers. Do you think the producers would be in a 
better bargaining position if the feed mills were allowed to continue to operate 
as they have been in the past, in order to compete with these machinery dealers 
and furniture dealers? 


Mr. NEWMAN: I would suggest, Mr. Horner, that to allow the feed mills 


to carry on as they are now would be better for the producer, because you 
give him a legitimate place to bring his grain to at an established price, and 
you give him a good feed in return if he wants to buy it. The general trend 
has been that the price has been going up all the time, and the implement 
dealer and other people are getting out of the business. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we would like to close off at 5.30. Do you 
wish to continue on tonight, or would you prefer to finish asking your questions 
now? 


Mr. BRuUNSDEN: I think we have all asked all the questions we want to | 


ask. I wonder if Mr. Newman would care to sum up, for about five minutes, 


with respect to the questions we have asked him and with respect to the - 


basic case he is making for his own association. 


Mr. SoutHamM: I would like to second that. On behalf of the committee 
_ here I would like to thank Mr. Newman and the feed mills he represents 
for the very good, intelligent and comprehensive brief. We have had a good 
discussion and I think we understand their problem pretty well. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Newman, would you care to sum up your 
position. 

Mr. NEWMAN: Our primary point is that for the last 25 years the local 
feed mill, without an agreement with the board, has been perfectly free to 
carry on its general operation of buying feed grain from the producers in 
the province, convert it into feed, and sell feed to the producers to raise live- 
stock in the same province. Its prices are equal to or better than the initial 
price paid by the board. 

The big feeders can buy without regard to quotas, can have their own 
feed mill, and can get along very well, have been getting along well and 
will continue to do so, no matter what the wheat board does. The problem 
is in respect of the small feeder who simply finds it is inefficient and expensive 
for him to get his own grain, get it ground up, and then use it for his feed 
purposes. He can, however, continue to do it, but he will be caused a lot of 
trouble in doing it. The only difference is this, that the little feeder, instead 


of going out and getting the feed, has the feed mill operator do it for him; 


and when he goes into the feed mill he makes one trip and gets the prepared 


feed he requires at the place closest to his establishment. That is actually the - 
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only essential difference. For that reason we say that the attempt by the wheat 
_ board to enforce quotas against the feed mill will not prevent this being done, 
but it will injure the feed mill operator in a business which I think is useful 
_ for Canada. ey : pu | | 
~~ ‘That basically is our proposition and we ask that the act be amended to. 


prevent the wheat board changing the practice which it has followed in fact 


a feed mill operator who has no argument with it. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I wish to thank the members of the committee for 
cooperating in respect of the questioning this afternoon. Also I wish to thank 
Mr. Newman and his associates for the very comprehensive brief they have > 
presented. 
SS Gentlemen, on Friday, May 13, we will have a brief from the inter-— 
provincial farm union council and on Monday, May 16, the feed manufacturers 
association of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. I also wish to say that we 
have had correspondence from the western livestock growers association which 
wishes to appear before this committee. Tentative arrangements are made for 
them to appear here on May 27. 


- for the last 25 years. We ask that the wheat board leave alone the custom 
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The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 


This morning we will hear a representation from the interprovincial farm 
union council. The farm union council is composed of organizations in the 


three prairie provinces, British Columbia and .Ontario. This organization is 


- being represented this morning by Mr. Alf Gleave, the chairman of that 
~ council. 


Mr. Gleave, will you proceed with your brief please. Following your 


presentation the meeting will be opened to questions. 
Mr. A. P. Gueave (Chairman, Interprovincial Farm Union Council): Mr. - 
Chairman and gentlemen. ; | ee 

The interprovincial farm union council welcomes this opportunity of — 
appearing before the standing committee on agriculture and colonization to 
express our views on the question placed before you for-study, namely *.4.00. 


examine and inquire into the delivery of grain by producers to feed mills 
operating in the designated area as defined by the Canadian Wheat Board Act 


and to report to the house observations and proposals thereon.” fiaakaiees 

At the commencement of this submission, we wish to outline briefly what 
the farm unions consider to be the primary purpose of the Canadian wheat : 
_ board. | 


It is, first and foremost, an instrument of the western grain farmer. We 


presume the government of the day set it up as a crown corporation because — 


it realize that in order to carry out its function effectively it would require a 


wide delegation of powers from federal and provincial governments. In the 


years of its operation it has enjoyed the nearly unanimous support of prairie 


' grain producers. They consider the Canadian wheat board so important in their 
- economy that not only do they wish to preserve present operations of the 


board but have repeatedly asked that the board expand its operations to 
include the marketing of flax and rye. 
Its purpose has been, simply and clearly, to obtain for the grain producer, 


through orderly marketing, the best price that could be obtained on the export 


market and to maintain internally a price directly related to the export price, 
always subject to government policies. 

The objective of the feed mill operators was set out by spokesmen for 
the feed manufacturers’ trade section of the Winipeg chamber of commerce in 
a submission to the Bracken inquiry into the distribution of railway boxcars, 
in Winnipeg on June 16, 1958. In it they resquested that suppliers of grain 
to them be exempted from quota and price regulations of the Canadian wheat 
board and that they be able to purchase their supplies in an open market. 
They stated that, ‘““The three provincial divisions of the Canadian manufacturing 
association who submit this presentation now firmly request that existing regu- 
lations, whether statutory or administrative, be amended so as to permit feed 
manufacturers or processors of feed grain to purchase feed grains directly 


from producers free of quota restrictions and at prevailing prices on the basis — 


of supply and demand for processing and ‘resale within the provinces in which 
the grain is grown.” 
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When questioned on the manner in which they would decide on the price 
to be paid for grain which they proposed to purchase direct from producers, — 
we were only able to get an answer that they wished to purchase at “com-_ 
petitive” prices. The only conclusion we could come to was that these people - . 
desired to create a situation which would exploit conditions of surplus grain — 


supplies, and have producers competing with one another for sales at any price. 


We submit that this is not a desirable circumstance. This committee is — 


aware that farmers of western Canada, rather than asking a lower price for 
their grain, have been seeking to persuade government to give them a higher 
_ price. We have, in fact, requested that the price for wheat going into domestic 
consumption in Canada should be higher than that for export. It seems entirely 
illogical, therefore, that feed mills should purchase grain cheaper than we 
sell it to our export customers. 


Nor can the effect of such a policy on the existing quota system of the 
Canadian wheat board be ignored. 


The quota system, or to put it in other words, the acceptance of grain 
from individual producers in limited amounts from time to time, became a 
necessity as export markets became limited and grain became surplus within 
the producing area. It has as its objective the equal distribution among pro- 
ducers of the market that is available. This is, in essence, the same as the 
pricing inherent in the Canadian wheat board—e.g., that each producer shall 


receive an equal price for an equal grade or quality of grain. Admittedly itis — 


difficult for the Canadian wheat board or any other agency in the face of our 
present circumstances of surplus, to effectively administer complete equality 
as to quantity delivered by individual farmers. However, in our opinion, 
equality of deliveries as between delivery points should be a definite objective 
of the Canadian wheat board. _ f 

We do not believe that any purpose would be served by relaxing Canadian 
wheat board quota regulations. Rather it should be the purpose of the Cana- 
dian wheat board to enforce present quota regulations. 


We regard any relaxation of Canadian wheat board regulations as a threat 


to the whole system of orderly marketing. One can well envisage the confusion 
that would exist at the present time if there was no quota system and the 
Canadian wheat board was merely an export agency which took possession 
and sold the wheat as the elevator companies gathered it and sent it forward. 
Some farmers, in an advantageous position, would probably sell their entire 
crop. Others, in a less advantageous position, might very well sell little, if any. 
Confusion would reign supreme. 


It would be an impossible situation of feed mills within the Canadian 


wheat board’s designated area were to be allowed to buy their supplies of 
grain at what they describe as “competitive” prices while at the same time 
Canadian wheat board asking prices were enforced in areas in those parts of 
Canada outside the designated area. If mills in the designated area were 
to have the privilege of establishing their own price levels, pressure for a 
similar prerogative would undoubtedly arise from feeders and processors 
outside the area. If this happened, it would not only destroy the price structure 
for food grain in western Canada, but would also break down the price in 
other parts of the country. 


At the present time, if and as Canadian wheat board prices are maintained — 4 


evenly across Canada, and with the freight assistance that is given to feeders 


in eastern and western Canada, it is possible to maintain a balance in the 
feeding of livestock as to areas. Since no special price advantage is given 
to any area, our feeding operations tend to be set up without undue advantage 


to the feeder in any specific area. ~ 
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We think, ‘Mr. Chairman, that there is no alternative other than to enforce 

i: Canadian wheat board quota regulations as efficiently and as fairly as possible. 
We therefore submit: | 

(1) That all feed mills be licensed as agents of the Canadian wheat 
board. : 

(2) That the present provisions be continued whereby a farmer may — 
take his own grain to the mill and have it processed for feed as 
permitted at present by the Canadian wheat board. . 

(3) That farmers continue to have the privilege of making farm-to- 
farm sales as they have at present. ; 

(4) That the Canadian wheat board be recognized outside of these 
provisions as the sole selling agent for wheat, oats and barley, 
whether outside or inside the designated area and that they be urged 
to adopt all measures for accelerating an aggressive promotional 
and sales policy throughout the world. 

mI (5) That the Canadian wheat board take the necessary steps to police 

F the designated area and that those individuals and corporations 

who are presently trading wheat, oats and barley and acting as 


= . 


Be, 


4 middlemen, be prosecuted. 

4 And finally we recommend that: 

>, (6) The powers of the Canadian wheat board be broadened to include 
iS the marketing of flax and rye. . 
q ~ In conclusion we would say that the choice presently before farmers an 
a the Canadian wheat board system is to observe and uphold present regulations 
_. or face chaos within the industry. 

a - And I so submit, Mr. Chairman. 


>. The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Gleave. Now, gentlemen, I want 
to remind you again that we shall attempt to proceed with the questioning in 
, an orderly manner. Anyone who has a line of questioning to pursue should be 
: permitted to pursue it until concluded; but if there are any supplementary 
t questions along that same line which you have, just ask me, and I will recognize 
= you. 
Mr. ArcuE: I have a couple of short questions. I wonder if Mr. Gleave 
; would tell us whether there is any demand for changes that we have been 
requested to consider? Is there any demand from farmers or from farm organ- 
: izations along the type of request that has been made by the feed mills? 

Mr. GLEAVE: No, we have not had any request from any of our locals. We 
have not had any resolutions asking that the present procedure be changed; 
and our conventions have consistently gone on record as endorsing the wheat 
board method of selling grain without reserve. 

Mr. ARGUE: Are you aware of any other organization, such as the federation 
3 of agriculture or the UGG, or any others that might take the opposite view? 

Or are the farmers united in asking that the wheat board regulations as we 


; now have them be maintained for the future? | 
: Mr. GLEAVE: In SO far as I know, yes. 
Mr. ArcuEe: Your recommendation is that the wheat board regulations 


be enforced. You agree with the farm forums as well when you ask that the 
wheat board regulations, as far as trading in wheat, oats, and barley is con- 
cerned, should be enforced, and that the Canadian wheat board should take the 
necessary ‘steps to police the designated area and that those individuals and 
corporations who are presently trading wheat, oats and barley and acting as 
middlemen, be prosecuted? Is that what you have in mind? 
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Mr. GLEAVE: I have in mind that they check penis eiceene those cases sa 


where middlemen are accepting wheat in exchange 
that this grain does not find its way to other producers outside of the permit 
books. 


Mr. ARGUE: Would you object to one farmer Petite his heen to an im- 


plement dealer, or to a television dealer, provided the dealer sold that grain 


back to another farmer for feeding? In other words, a farm to farm deal locally? | 


Mr. GLEAVE: ‘No. 

Mr. ARGUE: What would you say about the sale by an implement dealer 
to another dealer or to a farmer outside of the quota book? 

Mr. GLEAVE: I-do not think it is desirable, but I think it will have to be 
allowed to be carried on. : 

Mr. ARGUE: In other words, if the implement dealer sold it to a farmer 
who really needed the grain with which to feed his BVERLOCKS you would have 
no particular objection? 

Mr. GLEAvVE: I think that is right, yes. 


r goods and so on, to see 
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Mr. Horner (Acadia): Have any of the feed mills which have agreements — | 


_ with the Canadian wheat board that have been brought to your notice, pro- 
tested against this being done by unlicensed feed mills? 


Mr. GuLEAVE: The only stand they have taken—oh, I suggest that this 
question be put to the UGG when they appear before you. 


Mr. ArGUE: They more than likely will. 
Mr. GuLEAVE: As I understand their position it is this; their cotton is 


that they are quite prepared to abide.by the regulations and to buy their 


supplies from the wheat board, provided the other mills do likewise, that is, 
if it is enforced right across the board. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): The licensed feed mills can ship across the border, 
but the unlicensed ones cannot do so. Those who have an agreement with 
the wheat board, may do so, but those who have no agreement with the 
wheat board cannot ship across the border. What do you say as to the proposi- 
tion that all feed mills should have an agreement with the wheat board. 

Mr. GLEAVE: Yes, that is what we say here. 


Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): When Mr. Harrold was here representing the 
feed mills I asked him if he did not think they would have to build larger 
annexes in order to make their operations economic. And he said that it 
would make their operations better economically if they did have large annexes 
in order to collect the storage. Would you go along with that line of thought? 

Mr. GLEAVE: It is their business as to how they operate. I do not know 
enough personally about feed mill operations to venture an opinion as to 


whether it would be better or not for them to develop large storage facilities 


or not. I dare say that it would. ) 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): The whole question revolves around the quota. 


That is what the wheat board wants. They want to have a complete quota 
system. 


Mr. GLEAVE: Yes. 
Mr. HorNER (Acadia): If the feed mills have no storage, their capacity or 


demand for feed would not be considered when the quotas are established. So | 
they would pretty well have to build large annexes in order to provide for 


themselves adequate storage, in order to have any bearing on the quota 


allotment. This all leads up to the question of whether or not there is Shoves ‘ : 


storage in western Canada at the present-time. 
Mr. GLEAVE: You are asking me that? 4 
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Mr. HORNER fkceatays Is this your opinion? This whole question revolves | 
potnd the question of storage to a great extent. I ask you if you think there 
Ee 4 enough storage for western grain at the present time? 


: Mr. GLEAVE: That depends on whether you want to take all that is there, 
or if you want to handle only what you are handling now. There is enough 
_ storage if you continue to handle only what you are handling now. 

a But to get back to the feed mills— 

ae Mr. Horner (Acadia): This whole question is one of quotas and storage. 
4 - The wheat board is going to tramp down on them. They will serve notice 
a after a couple of lawsuits that they are going to tramp down on the feed. 
- mills. I suggest that the feed mills should build large annexes to have the 
' storage capacity. Is that what you want to have in western Canada, more 
_ storage capacity, or do we already have enough storage? 


Mr. GLEAVE: It depends on where you happen to be. If you are a farmer 
~ at an individual point, and you cannot get your grain in, then you will be 
saying there is not enough storage. But if you have an elevator company which 
‘is making a profit on their handlings, they will say there is too much storage. 

q So it is an open question. 


We have asked as an organization in previous briefs to the government 

- to build additional public storage so that more grain can be moved forward. 

iE. — But if you have more grain in storage, there will be more storage charges to 

4 be paid, and the farmer is the one who pays the bill under our present wheat 
board system. 


Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): Your ies deals with prices. But you will dee 
_ stand that the wheat board cannot enforce prices. They can enforce quotas, 
' and that is what they are going to attempt to do; but they are not going to 
attempt to enforce prices. That suggests that all this revolves around anole and | 
storage. 


a I am going to quote from page 12 of the brief of the Se custom feed 
y: -mills association of Alberta and the rural custom feed mills association of 
, Manitoba; where it says that’at Hedlin’s feed service at Lacombe, Alberta, they 
_ pay 55 cents for oats, and that there is a charge of two cents for processing; 
- and they sell it for $60 a ton; whereas the farmer, when he sells his grain 
' to the wheat board in that particular area, would only receive after final 
= payment, 49.7 cents; so there is a difference there of alittle over five cents. 
se by which the farmer would better himself by selling to this particular feed 
me mill: : 

Mr. GLEAVE: That particular mill has been paying 55 cents when the 
q wheat board price was 49.7? 


» Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): When the final price to the farmer was 49.7, the 
_~ wheat board was paying 55 cents to the producer or the farmer. But even then, 
if the feed mill wanted to buy some oats from the wheat board, it would have to 
pay 694 cents. 
4 So what the feed mill is doing here is this: they are offering more than the 
- farmers final realized price, and offering less than the wheat board’s asking 
price. So it appears that what they are doing is this: that when they have 
no room for storage, they are taking the difference, that is the amount that is 
charged up for handling and storage by the wheat board operations and cutting 
it right in the middle, and going right between the asking price of the wheat 
board and the final payment to the farmer. 
wy Actually the producer in this case would better himself from three to 
five cents a bushel, so I do not think it is a question of whether the prices 
are going to reduce what the farmer sells in the way of wheat to the feed 
- mills, should they get into the storage business. 


/ 
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Mr. GLEAVE: They are in the same position that I am in as a farmer. As ~~ 


a farmer I know what the wheat board pays for grain, and I can make my ~ 
own guess as to what the quota will be this year. I can plant as much wheat — 


as I like, but I know that if I plant too much wheat, I will have to build ~ 


storage, and I know what it will cost me to build that storage; so I make 
my decision according to the known circumstances which exist in relation to 
my farm. 

But the feed mill is not exactly in the same pOuitiON. However they can 
assess what their customers will buy and what they will pay for it. They can 
make their individual decisions as to whether it is a Eeood idea or not to build 
storage and to buy supplies of grain. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): If they have to comply with wheat board quotas, 
do you suggest that this proves that they might want all to become licensed 
agents? 

Mr. GLEAVE: Yes. 


ete eee 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): If they did become licensed ee & then they would — 


have to comply with wheat board prices. 
Mr. GLEAVE: Yes. 


Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): And they would have—instead of 55 cents that 
the producer would have for his oats—they will have to pay 694 cents. 


Mr. GLEAVE: Yes. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Does this not seem like forced injustice with respect 
to feed mill operators? 

Mr. GuEAVE: No, I do not think so. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): You do not think it would bother the producer 
who is buying at better than that? 

Mr. GLEAVE: No. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): But if he has to pay 144 or even 94 cents more . 


for his feed, no, more than that, he would have to pay pretty nearly 12 cents? 
Mr. GLEAVE: He does not have to pay it. | 
. Mr. Horner (Acadia): You mean he does not have to buy it? 
Mr. GLEAVE: Yes. - 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): Well, that is true. 
Mr. GLEAVE: He has other sources. 


Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): Do you want to put these feed nile out of busi- 
ness? Is that your suggestion? 


Mr. GLEAVE: No, I-do not want to put the feed mills out of business, nor 


do I want to put them in business. I am not interested in feed mills. I am 


interested in farmers. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): And so am I. 7 

Mr. GLEAVE: The feed mill operator could, under those circumstances, 
operate, and he will operate, because there are mills which are presently 
operating owned by people who are presently licensed by the wheat board, 
and they are presently operating. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): They are operating outside the province to quite 
an extent; they are operating across the boundary. 
Mr. GLEAVE: These people are operating inside the boundary. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): This is to quite an extent a different thing, hesaned 


they have to compete with people operating inside, such as the farmer who — 
is selling to a machine dealer for example, whereas those operating outside % 
the boundary do not have to compete with this farmer-machine dealer busi- mt 


ness, and they are operating in a different sphere altogether. 
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SZ Mr. McINTOSH: I have several questions. 
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The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Régnier. 


Mr. REGNiIgER: Mr. Gleave, do you think that the licensing of feed mills 
would have the net result of making feed more expensive to feeders, and less 


profitable to raise beef in the west ? 


Mr. GLEAVE: I do not see why, because again, looking at the farmers, 
because we are interested in them, since they are the people who are our 
members—I do not see why it wrote. 

At the present time the farmer can take his feed to the mill and have it 
processed if he wishes. He can produce his own grain at whatever cost he 
wishes to do it; moreover, he may purchase it from anyone within the desig- 


nated area for feeding. So I do not see why it would raise the price of feed 


to the farmer. 

Mr. McIntosH: Mr. Gleave made a statement that he is interested in 
farmers. I am sure he would go a step further and say that he is interested 
in markets for farm produce. 

The feed mills have said that they cannot operate if quota restrictions 
are enforced. One elevator concern mentioned that they would import corn 
from the United States. They said there were 12 million bushels of corn brought 
into Canada in the last year. 

I also take it from this brief that you are in favour of giving more control 


‘to the wheat board. But I believe that perhaps you and I differ a httle bit on. 


this. If you say that more control should be inflicted on the farmer, then I am 
opposed to it. At the present time we realize that the farmer is told when to 
deliver his wheat or his produce; he is also told what ue can get for it; 
and he is also told how much he can deliver. 

Since the problem is one of surplus at the present time, I wonder if Mr. 

Gleave would go a step further and say whether he thinks the farmer should 
be told how much he can grow. 
. Mr. GLEAVE: No, Mr. Chairman. In fact we are not asking that more 
control be given to the wheat board, because the wheat board presently has 
all the powers necessary to do exactly what we are asking them to do in this 
brief. 

Mr. McINTosH: But they are not being enforced. That is what you mean? 

Mr. GLEAVE: That is right. So it is not correct to say that more control 
be given to the wheat board. We are merely saying that they should carry 
out the present regulations. You asked me if more controls should be inflicted 
on the farmer. No, I do not think we are asking that more controls should be 
inflicted on the farmer. I do not think the farmer regards this control as 
being inflicted on him. I say that because the farmer comes to every convention 
and asks that the wheat board method be continued; and more than that, he 
asks that flax and rye, in addition to the present grain, be included in that 
market. 

Mr. Rapp: And also rape. 

Mr. GLEAVE: That is right; so that is the attitude of the farmer. 

Now, in regard to your question Mr. McIntosh, I think you asked also if 
we were in favour of the market being restricted. 

Mr. McINTOSH: Yes. 

Mr. GLEAVE: No, as a matter of fact in any representations that we have 
made to the government we have asked that the trade policy be such that 
the markets be extended. In this brief we say that the wheat board carry on 
overseas in places where export markets are, and that they carry on a method 
of promotion and active salesmanship because this is the real solution to the 
present grain problem. It is to sell grain. 
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Mr. HorNER CAesaaas: What has that aot to do with teed mills? cS) Se 

Mr. GLEAVE: Mr. McIntosh asked me a question and I was aang answer- , 
ing it. 

- Mr. McINTOSH: Yes, I think it dose hee something to do with feed mills. 
I said that I took it from your statement that you are not satisfied with the 
marketing done by the wheat board, or with what they are doing se the 
present time. Or are you satisfied with it? 

Mr. GLEAVE: It is difficult for a person in my position as president of a 
farmers union, and a member of the interprovincial farm union council to 
answer; it is difficult, first, actually to assess the real efficiency of the selling 
that is done by the reat board; that is to say, it would be difficult for me 
_ to say here that they are doing a good job or a poor job. 

But what we do say is that they should make larger efforts than they 
are making. I am thinking, for instance, of some U.S. agricultural organiza- 
tions which are carrying out very extensive promotional programs in Europe; 
and the Australians are contemplating similar action in Asia. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Are you not getting away from this fundamental 
question? i | 

Mr. McINTOSH: No, I think it is related to feed mills. 

Mr. GLEAVE: I think that our wheat board as a selling agency should do 
the selling. I think they should be more aggressive in the markets of the 
world, and I think, as government policy, through the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, they should be supported in such action. 

Mr. McINTosH: The feed mills have said that if this regulation were put 
in force they would be more or less compelled to purchase corn imported 
from the United States. They made such a statement to us the other day. — 
Now, if that is the case, eouid that have the effect of reducing the farmer’s | ; 
market? 3 

Mr. GLEAVE: Well, if their statement is true, yes. 7 

Mr. McIntosH: Would you doubt their statement? —. 

Mr. GLEAVE: Yes, I doubt it. 

Mr. McINtTosH: On what grounds? 

Mr. GLEAVE: For instance, Canadian import duties on United States corn 
at the present time are eight cents a bushel; they would have to pay a duty 
of eight cents a bushel to bring it in; and in addition there is the transportation 
cost. And if this were so, I think that those mills which are presently licensed 
by the Canadian wheat board—if they could have brought in American corn 
and processed it this year—I think they would have done so. 

Mr. ARGUE: Would it not be in competition with corn coming in from the 
prairies? Se 

Mr. McIntTOoOsH: Oh, you were not at that meeting, Mr. Argue. ; 

Mr. ARGUE: No. Do you know what quantity would be coming in? 

Mr. McIntTosH: No, they could not get the figures. 

Mr. GLEAVE: We checked on it, and some of it was for brewing and com- 
mercial sales. 

Mr. McINTOSH: Yes, we were told that. 


The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: You are still proceeding, Mr. McIntosh. 
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Mr. McINTosH: Yes. You made some reference in here about the asking _ 
price, if the Canadian wheat board asking prices were enforced in areas in 
those parts of Canada outside the designated area. The asking price of the 
Canadian wheat board varies from time to time on the world market, does . 
it not? 
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_ Mr. GLEAVE: Yes. , 

Mr. McIntosH: There has been some criticism in the past that this asking 
price is not flexible enough, and therefore we have lost markets. Would the 
same thing apply about the asking price to these feed mills? outs you think 
it would be flexible enough? © 

Mr. GuLEAVE: Well, in the first place, I am not saat that the Rae 
price of the Canadian wheat board has lost us markets. This is a matter. 
of judgment, as you very well know. 

You have the buyer over here, and you may figure how strong or how 
_ weak the market is. You have to try to hold your prices against the pressure, 
and you release it as you find it necessary. 

You were asking me, I take it, if the price is too inflexible in regard to 
feed mills. 

Mr. McIntosu: That is right. 

Mr. GLEAVE: The same thing would apply; their asking price to the feed 
mills is always the same as their asking price to exporters. 

Mr. McIntrosH: Do you think that the price which the producer has 
been getting has been diminishing in relation to the cost price squeeze? 

Mr. GLEAVE: Yes. 

Mr. McINtosH: There has been that problem. Now, has your organization 
any suggestion as to the cost of operations of the wheat board over the last 
ten years? Have they gone up or gone down? 

Mr. GLEAVE: Well, I have the wheat board report in my brief case. I 
think their actual cost of operation has remained pretty constant. 

Mr. McIntosH: You think their actual cost of operation has remained 
pretty constant? 

Mr. GLEAVE: I think so. 

Mr. McIntosH: And you mentioned your membership. There is a difference 
of opinion as to your membership, particularly in Saskatchewan; and I was 
informed that you advised one of the members of this committee that your 
membership there was around 12,000; but in an article in the newspaper which 
I am reading from you sald you hed 25,000 members. Which is the correct 
figure? 

Mr. GLEAVE: Actually both of them. 

Mr. McIntosH: Thank you. 

Mr. GuEeAVE: May I elaborate on the last answer, Mr. Chairman. Our 
membership at present 1s somewhere around 13,000 units. But actually—this 
is farms. When we take a membership on a farm, a card is issued to the 
wife; she becomes a member; and any sons or daughters involved in the 
farm operation who are over 18 also become members. So actually, in terms 
of total membership, the figure we stated was probably correct—was correct, 
in both cases. That is the answer, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McIntosH: In other words, you just have 13,000 paid- -up members? 

Mr.’ GLEAVE: No, that is not correct. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Units? 

Mr. GLEAVE: Units. 

Mr. DouceEttT: 13,000 units, and 25 000 Peaste is that right? 

Mr. GuLEAVE: That is right. 

Mr. BRuUNSDEN: The spirit of this presentation you have made—and I am 
not going to be specific in quoting part of it—is that if we do not stop the 
feed mills from buying grain, outside of wheat board regulations the Canadian 
Wheat Board is going to lose control. 
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Mr. GLEAVE: I disagree with you on this fies pretavton- but it is all right 
with me, if you want to make it. 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: That is my interpretation of your document. rs 
Mr. GLEAVE: That is quite all right with me. if 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: May I ask this question: In all seriousness, do you think 3 
three million or four million bushels, out of a total crop of a billion bushels is 
going to do any organization any harm? 

Mr. GLEAVE: It is not this simple, Mr. Chairman. It is not quite that 
simple. Either you are going to maintain an equality of deliveries, or you are 
not. And if you do not maintain the equality as between farmers, then the 
farmers who suffer an injustice will say, “This system is not fair. Theretore 
let us do away with it’. Therefore, you have the second proposition, that I do 
not think you can Officially say to the livestock industry or the feed mill 
industry in western Canada ‘‘We are going to let you buy your grain at what- 
ever price you can and as advantageously as you can’; that is, under a surplus 
grain condition in western Canada, and to the people in British Columbia or 
Ontario, and other parts of Canada, say, ‘“‘While these feeders are doing this 
in ne Ae eneted area, you people here are going to pay the Wheat Board 
price’. 

I do not think they would put up with it. In a very short period of time 
they would say, “We want the same privileges to be able to go into this 
designated area and buy our feed at distress prices’, because this is what you F 
will actually have on these conditions—sales at distress prices, because you 
have all this pressure and surplus on the price structure. What the Wheat Board 
is essentially trying to do—with a moderate amount of success—is maintain 
the price in face of the pressure of surplus against the price structure. 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: Let me follow that with another question. We have had 
this situation ever since the Canadian Wheat Board was first created, where 
local feed mills were selling grain to the feeders. Have you any knowledge or 
reason in your mind for the sudden spurt of enforcement by the Canadian a 
Wheat Board, as opposed to the operation of the local feed mill? 

Mr. GLEAVE: It is not sudden. : 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: This is the first time we have heard it. 

Mr. GLEAVE: That is because the feed mills have brought it to your atten- 
tion and have decided to ask that officially they be allowed to continue as at 
present. 

There have been cases in the courts, as I am sure some of you people 
must know over the last two years on this very issue. It is not sudden. The 
wheat board first had to decide, through the courts, as they were questioned. 
They first had to get a decision through the courts as to whether their legisla- 

tion was sound and enforceable. They found that it was, and as a result of 
that they are bound now to enforce the regulations. The feed mills have, in 
essence, come along and said, “Since the regulations are proven to be enforce- 
able, we ask you, the government, to set them aside’’. 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: Do you feel the local feed mills have made no contribu- : 
tion to anyone? 

Mr. GLEAVE: I did not say that. 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: I know you did not say that. I am asking you. 

Mr. GLEAVE: No, that is not my opinion. 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: You feel it has a place in the community? 


Mr. GLEAVE: For instance, I know of poultry producers in Saskatchewan wg 
who take their feed grain to the feed mill, have it processed and pelleted and a 
put into the condition that they want the feed for their poultry. Then they 
take it home again. Obviously, the feed mill is rendering a service. _ . 
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a Mr. BRUNSDEN: That is the point I wanted to bring out. There is a service 
_ rendered by the feed mills? . 

Mr. GuEavE: Otherwise, they would not be there. 

- Mr. BRUNSDEN: I do not gather that from your brief. 


c _ Mr. Re&enier: Mr. Gleave, you referred to the distress price. Have you 
any figures about the distress prices being paid so far by the independent feed 
~ mills? 
% Mr. GLEAVE: No. The submission to the Bracken commission by the feed 
~ mill section, I think it was, the Winnipeg chamber of commerce was this; 
' they merely stated that they wished to buy at competitive prices, and when 
_ they were questioned I believe their answer was, competitive as between 
K farmers selling to the feed mill. 
A Mr. SMALLWoop: Mr. Gleave, you made the remark that you were in- 
terested in the farmers, and I might say that I am very interested in the 
a farmers too. But we differ in the fact that you just seem to be interested in 
the grain farmer. I am probably a small grain farmer; I grow from 12,000 
to 15,000 bushels of grain in a good year. But I am interested in the.small 
_ farmer, the family farm, more than the feed mills, in these circumstances. It 
is these people who can get the odd break in the price of grain through the 
_ feed mill. 
iy Last fall, when the crop was snowed under, the small farmer. with a 
4 2 ton truck who needed some grain would go into the feed mill and buy this 
_ grain back from the feed mill operators for 55 cents. Back in 1957 the feed 
E mill was cut off, and the little farmer had to go probably 100 miles away 
to get grain from the elevator, and he had to pay as high as 75 cents a 
“ bushel for it. Last fall oats got scarce and the price went up from 64 cents 
_ to 76 cents a bushel. The small farmer just cannot compete against the big 
_ feeder in these circumstances. If I am a big feeder in a community, and I am 
s feeding cattle, I can take a truck and go and buy it, but the small farmer 
- cannot do that. They should be allowed to buy a certain amount from the 
_ feed mills, in order that these small farmers should receive some small benefit 
= from it. Do you agree with that? 
Mr. GLEAVE: I do not know how you can do this. This is the difficulty. 
I think possibly this might be an exceptional circumstance that you have 
_ described, because ordinarily I would think that these farmers would buy 
supplies within a relatively close range of their own farms. 
Mr. SmMALLWoop: I understand it was very general throughout Manitoba 
last year. 
Mr. GLEAVE: Yes; I imagine it could be, under the harvesting conditions 
- that existed, because I could describe a similar condition in the Meadow Lake 
country, for example, where I was last fall, where a farmer there at that 
time could possibly not buy feed very close because much of the feed grain 
had not been harvested. But this was an exceptional condition, and ordinarily 
‘the farmer of the type you have described could quite easily buy supplies, 
outside of any wheat board regulations, fairly close to him. But if you break 
down the wheat board regulations to meet these circumstances, I think you 
are pretty much at sea. You are in trouble, in my opinion. 

Mr. SmaLLwoop: If we are going to stick to the quota system, we know 
we are in a cost price squeeze, and the straight grain farmer on a six bushel 
quota, selling to the elevator, he can sell oats to the feed mill and supplement 
his income by another $500 or $600. Do you not agree with that? 


Mr. Gueave: That is what happens; but the real point is this: You can 
sell so much grain within this designated area. That is, the feeding operations, 
- the livestock population, and the export market. Take the whole thing and 
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throw it in together. You are only going to move so much grain; you are only 
going to use so much grain. That is, whether it goes from some farmer who, % 
through a particular advantage, as to, let us say, his position, where he is 
located, and his shrewdness of operation, he might get an extra advantage; 
but for the farmers as a whole there is only so much grain going to move, 
regardless of how you are going to move it. There are only so many human 4 
stomachs and so much livestock that is going to take it in. And that is all you — 
are going to sell, regardless of the mechanics you use. This particular operation | 
you describe is not going to increase the overall amount. 

Mr. SMALLWoop: Yes—because if the farmer is going to sell his quota to — 
the elevator, he has the opportunity to sell more to the feed mill. / 7 

Mr. GLEAVE: Yes, but if the feed mill was also buying under quota, instead — 
of this farmer selling the carload himself, the farmer would sell to the elevator, — 
and— 

Mr. Smatuwoop: If the quota gets full, what is he going to do? The feed 
mill cannot provide an increased quota, unless every other elevator in that 
particular area agrees to open the quota. 

Mr. GLEAVE: He can buy from farmers who have permit books. | 

Mr. SMALLWoopD: I maintain that in this vey we are supplementing the ~ 
income of the farmer. 

Mr. Gurave: There is only so much in the kitty, and that is all you can 
take out. 

Mr. SMALLWoOoD: I have one further question on section (5) here: 

That the Canadian wheat board take the necessary steps to police 
the designated area and that those individuals and corporations who 
are presently trading wheat, oats and Ma ek and act as middlemen, be 
prosecuted. 

That is prosecuting the farmers as well. A great many of your Saskateneeae 
grain farmers have been selling feed grain to the feeders in Alberta, and the 

Wheat Board is starting to prosecute those men. Here you recommend that 
they do this. Do you really mean this? Do you say that the Saskatchewan 
farmers’ union wants this to be done—because they want to get out of this 

cost price squeeze? 

Mr. GuEAve: The wheat board regulations must be enforced, if they are 
to survive. Farmers must make up their minds. The farmers in western Canada 
have got to blessed well make up their minds: do they want a wheat board 
system, or do they not. . 

If they do not want the wheat board system, they can haul it to Alberta 
or.anywhere they like. The further they haul it, the more trouble they are ~ 
going to get into. 

Mr. Argue: And you think that Lee now they want the wheat board 
system. ; 

Mr. GLEAVE: I have et to go into a farmers’ eine where they Haver 
said they do not. 

Mr. ArcuE: This is the way to get it down, the way to chisel it. 

Mr. WEBSTER: That is your opinion. 


Mr. SoutHam: My question has been broached by Mr. Brunsden. I was — 
at the meeting the other day when we had the brief presented by the feed © 
mills, and it was brought out there that it is only in the last two years that 
this controversy has been precipitated. Who precipitated this controversy? 
Why has it been done recently, when this practice has been going on for the — 
last 25 years. Is it the wheat board, or the farmers themselves? | e? 
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ss Mr. GuEave: If I remember correctly, I think it was a man by the name 
of Murphy who precipitated it by trying to ship three or four bags— 
a Mr. Horner (Acadia): That was across the boundary. é 
; - Mr. GLEAVE: That was across the boundary. As a result of this, you have 
the litigation and the test before the Supreme Court to see how effective the 
wheat board regulations are; and the Supreme Court said the wheat board had 
the power to enforce these regulations. Then the wheat board prepared to 
enforce them. Then, as I say, the feed mills said, “Well, let us set them aside’. 
Mr. SoutHAM: I go along with the thought of shipping across the boundary. 
__ These conditions have been in existence for the last 25 years, and it is just this 
last year that it has been brought to a head. I was wondering what the special 
t circumstances were which aggravated the situation so much that we have the 
present position? 
a Mr. GLEAVE: I think you have reached the point where either we are going» 
to continue with this type of operation, the wheat board operation and the 
wheat board in control of it, or you are going to head in the other direction. 
I think this is what has brought it to a head. The decision must be made, and 
- the decision: has to be made by the farmers, the Canadian Wheat Board and 
you people. Which road are you going to take? 
Mr. SoutHam: I think it is more or less a tempest in a teapot. I do not 
think there is very much difference in the circumstances now than 10 years ago. 
Mr. GLEAVE: I think the feed mills are primarily interested in a profit. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): So is the socialist government in Saskatchewan. 
: Mr. GLEAVE: So am I interested in making a profit. But what the wheat 
board says is: ‘You go ahead and make your profit; but do not break down the 
marketing structure we have and the process of making it.” That is all. ; 
Mr. ForsEs: There is one feature of the brief that I do not like very much 
on this matter of persecution. I believe the wheat board— 


. Some hon. MEMBERS: Prosecution. 

Mr. Forses: Prosecution. We have a local market, and I think our local 

market is just as important as a market in Europe or any place else, and you 

are going to have that local market just so long as these feeders can feed 10, 

12, 15 head of cattle or a litter of pigs. 

Cannot these regulations be relaxed a little, instead of imposing them, so 
that the local feeder gets the benefit of the prices prevailing in western Canada? 
Mr. GLEAVE: The local feeder is not suffering any damage, according to 
the figures for feed and animal products put out by the dominion bureau of 

y statistics during 1956, 1957, 1958 and 1959. 

‘) Taking December of each year as an example, 1956, the index of feed 

stood at 207; animal products stood at 256.4. In 1957 it was 197.6 for feed; 

| 953.7 for animal. In 1958 it was 209.7 for feed; 278.7 for animal. In 1959 it was 
223.4 for feed; 236.1 for animal. The 1959 indices, as against feed and livestock, 
were at 1956 levels. That is, over this period the spread as between the two 
has been maintained fairly constantly. 

Mr. Forses: Yes, but just a minute now. The price of livestock has 
gradually worked itself down to the point where many feeders are on the 
borderline. They are wondering, will I continue, or will I not? That would be 
very regrettable, if we were to lose them from western Canada. Instead of 
making the regulations more strict, why can they not be relaxed a little, in 
view of the local conditions? 

: Mr. GLEAVE: I think your experience would be that as you got cheap feed 
—let us say, as you reduce the price of feed to the feeder, you will find that 
within a period of time the price of livestock will also diminish in relation. You 
have a fairly steady relationship. You do not achieve anything by depressing 
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the price of your feed to the feeder. You do give him a temporary advantage. 
But eventually his bottom price for his end product goes down in relationship, F 
and you have the same relationship as you had before. r 
Mr. ForBEs: You, as a western farmer, surely do not believe exactly what : 
you have said. Here we have been told so often around our markets, “We 
are at a disadvantage owing to the freight rates”. + 


Mr. GLEAVE: You had cheap feed in the depression. You really had cheap 
feed; and you also had cheap livestock prices. 


Mr. ArGuUE: And cheaper freight rates. 


Mr. GuEave: And this is the pattern. You really do not make anything, 3 
in the long haul. 3 


Mr. Forses: Would you say it is owing to the surplus grain position that 
the price of steers has dropped three cents since last fall? Would you indicate 
that? That is exactly what you indicate by your argument. 


Mr. GLEAVE: No, what I am telling you is that’ generally speaking now 
your livestock prices will follow your feed prices. You will not make the 
gain that the livestock man could hope to make, really. 


Mr. HorNnER (Acadia): I think a large number of Mr. Gleave’s remarks 
deal with the wheat board’s operations as a whole. 

In the last page, he said: 

(we must) observe and uphold present regulations or face chaos 
within the industry. 

The question here is strictly a provincial question. As I understand it, the 
feed manufacturers’ association in their brief, were trying to deal within the 
province. They have no desire whatsoever to move grain across the provincial 
boundary, such as Mr. Gleave suggested in the Murphy case. This is grain ¥ 
moving within the province that they want to handle. 

Mr. Gleave says that the feed mills have operated successfully in the past, 
and he thinks they are doing good business and are offering a service to the 
community. But we have to face the question that the wheat board have said 
they are going to clamp down on all feed mills. Mr. Harrold, the president 
of the Alberta wheat pool, said that 3.5 million bushels was bought illegally 
by the feed mills last year—was bought illegally, that is, if the wheat board 
were to clamp down on their regulations. 


My question is this: Do you not think, if the wheat board goes ahead 
with these regulations, it will have some effect on the feed mills? 


Mr. GLEAVE: Do you mean on their volume? 
Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): On their business, in general? 


Mr. GLEAVE: You would have to wait and see. I pay, do not think it 
would have too much effect. 


~ Mr. Horner (Acadia): Mr. Harrold said that according to the dominion 
bureau of statistics it was 3.5 million bushels last year; and Mr. Harrold said 
this was all bought illegally, according to the present interpretation of the 
wheat board regulations. 


You do not think this is going to have any effect on the feed mills, if they 
are forced to buy illegally? 


Mr. GuEAvVE: They will buy it. under wheat board regulations instead of 
otherwise; if they are rendering a service to the community, which the people 
say they are, and I agree. 

If I was feeding livestock in eastern Canada, in Ontario, and the heat ! 
board officially relaxed the regulations, and said to the feed mills in western 
Canada, “You can buy feed in any manner you like, at whatever price you — 
like”—if I were a feeder in eastern Canada, I would be down the ony after »-S 
to-morrow, asking for the same privilege. 
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i Mr. Horner (Acadia): But the wheat board deals strictly with inter- 
_ provincial trade and export trade? | 

_~=«~Mr. GuEave: Yes. — : one 

‘, Mr. Horner (Acadia): The wheat board has no jurisdiction over prices 
- within the province, of grain moving within the province. They have no juris- 
- diction over the price then. 

Mr. ARGUE: Oh yes they have. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): They cannot force the feed mills to pay any price 
they want. They can force them to hold to quotas; but the feed mills claim 

‘they have no storage facilities, and they are not being facilitated enough. 

To bring this whole question down to more reality, the feed mills handled 
3.5 million bushels of grain; and, you say, if this is allowed to go on—and this 
is what you are saying—if this purchase of 3.5 million bushels, illegally, is 
allowed to go on, we are going to face chaos within the industry? 

Mr. GLEAVE: Yes. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): And yet the wheat board handled last year, 2945 
million bushels for export. They handled 66 million bushels of wheat for com- 
mercial trade. They handled that. That totals 360 bushels of wheat. This is in 
comparison to the 3.5 million we cannot allow to go on. The same can be said 

for barley. Last year the wheat board handled 70% million bushels—and this 
is from the Canadian wheat board report for the year 1958-59. The wheat 
board handled 704 million bushels of barley for export. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Do you have a question, Mr. Horner? 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): The question is this: When you compare those 

 figures—the total of barley there is 120 million—and 360 million of wheat and ~ 
something like 50 million for oats. This totals roughly over 500 million bushels 
handled by the wheat board; and you say, if these feed mills were allowed to 
go on and purchase 3.5 million—and comparison to 500 million bushels—the 
industry is going to face chaos! Can you honestly believe this? 

: _ Mr. GLEAVE: Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I am glad you do. 


Mr. GLEAVE: Because you cannot operate at one and the same time within 
Canada, the wheat board marketing system and an open marketing system. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Do you not think this is operating right now? 
Mr. GLEAVE: Do I think this is? | : 
Mr. McINtosH: The wheat board only operates in the spring wheat area. 


Mr. GLEAVE: Yes, but I was saying you cannot legally recognizably operate 
these two systems at one and the same time within Canada. You just cannot 


do it. 
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Even the U.S. market could very well say, “look, you have one price for 
feed grain in western Canada, which is an open market price.” 


a Mr. HornER (Acadia): Not within western Canada, but in the province. 
. Mr. GLEAVE: The same difference. 
Mr. HorNnER (Acadia): It is not the same difference. 
x Mr. GLeave: Take it within the province, if you like? 
: Mr. Horner (Acadia): That is better. 
5 Mr. GLEAVE: You have the situation where the U.S. could say, “you are 
selling it at one price in here, and are exporting it to us at another price.” 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): The wheat board is not selling it at one price 
within the province. 
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Mr. Gieave: That is beside the point. Once you recognize this thing 
legally, you are in trouble. 3 ’ 

Possibly with their export market—and for sure with their other domestic — 
markets within Canada—and, for all practical purposes, eastern Canada is the | 
export market for western grain growers—this market is really important 
to us. : 3 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): What Mr. Gleave is saying is that we shall have 
only one board handling all grain, and all other handling of grain is illegal. 
In other words, you are suggesting the provincial government should clamp — 
down on their present law and stop the illegal—using your term—movement 
of grain within the province? 

Mr. GLEAVE: That is right. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): And what about the inter-provincial farm union? 
Take Saskatchewan, for instance. Have they approached the Saskatchewan 
government suggesting they use the law they have on the statute books to 
prohibit this movement of illegal grain within the province? 

Mr. GuEeaveE: No. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Why not? 

Mr. GiEeave: Because up to very recently it was before the courts, to 
decide how strong this legislation was. | 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Now it is settled in the courts, you intend to go to 
the provincial government? 

Mr. GLEAVE: We intend to make all representations at whatever point is 
necessary. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): To all governments—provincial too? 

Mr. GLEAVE: We have not officially decided yet to go to the provincial © 
government; but we will probably go, if we consider it is necessary. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): You do consider it necessary, because we have 
to have only one marketing agent and one price for wheat, barley and oats. 

Mr. GLeave: The Canadian wheat board, which has been established, have 
powers to go ahead and enforce the regulations. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): They cannot prohibit trade within the province. 

Mr. Argue: They can, and even their legal man, the other day, said they 
could; but as a matter of policy, they decided not to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order please. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): The chairman of the wheat board said they have 
no jurisdiction over the prices of grain moving within the province. They 
cannot control them on a quota system. 
| Is Mr. Gleave’s organization prepared to go to provincial governments, 
to make sure they enforce their legislation to stop this? — 

; Mr. GLEAVE: Yes. . 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): To stop this illegal movement of grain? 

Mr. GLEAVE: Yes, they are. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): You intend to? 

Mr. GLEAVE: We will, if it is necessary. We have assumed as a result of - 
the legislation, the wheat board had sufficient power and was prepared to use it, 
in view of the fact they have instituted certain prosecutions—in view. of that 
fact, we assumed they were prepared to use it. If we find it is not sufficient, 
we will certainly be prepared to go to the provinces. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): You are suggesting then, it was your belief the 
wheat board had the power to stop the movement of grain through machine | 
dealers, furniture dealers and the like? . a, 
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= ~ Mr. GLEAVE: No. Let me put you straight on this, Mr. Chairman. 
__-Mr. Kinot: I think you have been talking for half an hour, and you are 
not both on the same premise. — 
. Mr. GuEavE: This is in the chairman’s hands. If he wishes to cut me off, 
or Mr. Horner off, it is his privilege. 
| The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Proceed, Mr. Gleave. 

Mr. GLEAVE: An implement dealer is quite within his rights if he takes 
_ grain on trade on a machine and sells it to another farmer or feed lot. He is 
quite within his rights. It is only if the grain finds its way on to another permit 
~ book that it is illegal. 


Ae 


ms 


A 

‘Mr. Horner (Acadia): According to the wheat board. But the provincial 
~ law could prohibit the sale of grain, or the barter system on grain used with 
machine dealers. : 

i Mr. GLEAVE: I am not sure how the provincial law applies in regard to 
them. | 

: Mr. Horner (Acadia): Your organization has not bothered to look into 
this problem? : 


is Mr. GLEAVE: We have done some looking, but maybe we have not looked 
Z. enough. 

_-~=Mr. Horner (Acadia): You say there should be one price for grain, and 
4 all other grain movement would be illegal. 

iT. Mr. GLEAVE: I think I have made my position clear. 

: The CHAIRMAN: I do not want to cut you off, Mr. Horner,— 

___s Mr. Horner (Acadia): That is fine. : : 

td The VicE-CHAIRMAN: But there are other people who have indicated they 


would like to ask questions. 
: Mr. Horner (Acadia): That is fine. I have finished. 
‘Mr. Forses: As Mr. Horner explained, the local feed mill which is serv- 
ing the local community has to buy its feeds within the quota. Here you get 
an ad. like this: “Good feed wheat for sale, 85¢ a bushel.” I, as a farmer, 
could buy that, but the feed mills, serving the local feeders, are not able to. 
Could that not be relaxed, because it is strictly an intra-provincial service 
which he is giving? 

Mr. GLEAVE: I do not think you can, and maintain the position you have. 

Mr. Rapp: Would you put me on the list for a supplementary? 


- Mr. Pascor: Mr. Harrold, when he was giving evidence of behalf of the 
_ Alberta wheat pool, said they had to approach the provincial government, 
the Alberta government, I imagine, and had received a reply that they did 
not intend to apply to the provincial legislation. I was just wondering, in light 
of that, whether you would follow up your remarks further in asking the 
Saskatchewan government whether they would apply it in Saskatchewan. 
Mr. ARGUE: Or the Manitoba government? 
Mr. GLEAVE: We have discussed it—or, at least, I have discussed it with 
some of the members of our executive. I have discussed this very point. And 
I said to them that it would be quite possible that we must consider the 
possibility of going to the provincial government on this very issue. I think 
id likely we will, but we first have to bring it before our executive, or our 
board, to get the power to proceed further. 
Mr. Rapp: Mr. Chairman, I think the inter-provincial farm union presented 
a good brief. They submitted six points on the last page, and they took a good 
- look into the future for the Canadian western grain producer, because if we 


- will have the service— 
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The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I presume you are laying the foundation for a ques- — 
tion, Mr. Rapp? : 

Mr. Rapp: That is right. 

Mr. ARGUE: We are making a good statement. 

Mr. Rapp: Now you have thrown me off. 

The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: My apologies, Mr. Rapp. 

Mr. Rapp: However, if we wanted to have an orderly marketing ee our 
western grain, we have to have a Canadian wheat board. 

Now, Mr. Gleave, you expressed your opinion that all the organizations ~ 
- you have met before—or the members of those organizations—are all in favour 
of orderly marketing of our grain, as it is now done by the wheat board. 


Mr. GLEAVE: Yes. 


Mr. Rapp: We know that with feed mills there is a little different Se 
lem. 


Mr. GLEAVE: Yes. 


Mr. Rapp: But as a grain producer and as a feeder of livestook, I have 
never encountered it, because if I wanted to have my grain milled or ex- © 
changed in these feed mills, all I have to do is to take it over there and ex- 
change it, or have supplements put in. 

That is the reason I say we western grain producers must have a Canadian 
wheat board. Otherwise we will be in trouble, if we follow the suggestion — 
of these feed mills. ; 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: What was your question? 


Mr. Rapp: Well, I asked my question, whether all the Canadian farmers 
are in favour of orderly marketing of our Boe as it is now done by the 
Canadian wheat board. 


Mr. McCLEAvE: Yes, the answer is “Yes.” 


Mr. McIntosH: Mr. Chairman, I am very much interested in the diminish- 
ing market for the western grain producer. A reference was made to the 
Ontario farmers and the amount of western grain that they use for feeding 
purposes. 

In view of the statement that was made by the representative of the feed 
mills, which is as follows—and this is in the third minutes of our proceedings: 


Mr. NEwmMan: If you compare this, for instance. This corn I talked 
about was laid down in Steinback at $1.30 a bushel, including duty, in 
American funds. At the same time the selling price of No. 6 wheat — 
was $1.45 and a fraction at Fort William. That is No. 6 wheat. 

Following that up, we have had information that this corn contained more 
vitamins, and so on, than No. 6 wheat, or an even higher grade than that. In 
other words, this corn is a better source of food for the eastern feeders than, 
say, our low grade wheat; and it is cheaper. If we impose too many restric- 
tions in the spring wheat area, are we not in danger of losing some of our 
market, That is one question. . 

My second question is this: The idea of the quota system, when it was — 
originally put in, it was meant to be fair to all the farmers. I think Mr. Argue ~ 
will even agree with me on this point, that it has not actually worked out 
in that manner, for one reason or another. It appeared in one year it was detri- 
mental to the southern part of the prairie provinces, and the next eat vice 
versa, for certain reasons. 3 

With the quota system the income of farmers is restricted, and I do not 
think that too many farmers have enough capital to keep them going over a ae 
period longer than one or two months. But in some areas, where they have a ag 
very low quota, they have been forced, in the past, to survive on a very. low a 
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_ quota. That is the eetricting imposed on the farmer, ane: it fe does not comply 


with it he is prosecuted. Under the quota system, in many cases, the farmer 
has been forced to break the law. The government, with its power, through 
the wheat board is prosecuting that farmer. 

I am not saying the theory was not correct, in the first place, and its was 
supposed to work out in a certain manner; but it has not been working out 
in that manner and, therefore, the farmers are suffering. Has Mr. Gleave any 
suggestion to make as to how that could be rectified, under the quota system? 

Mr. GLEAVE: Well, I will answer your first question and then your second. 

Mr. McINTOsH: I have a third one. 

Mr. GLEAVE: It is not essentially the quota Ce that is restricting the 
income of the farmer in terms of volume. You have two things that decide his 
income: One is volume, and the other is price. 

Mr. McInTosH: We are getting away from my question. Stick with the 
quota system. 

Mr. GLEAVE: I am sticking with it. , 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Before we proceed any further, is it the wish of the 
committee that we complete the questioning this morning, if possible, or do 
you want to sit again this afternoon? If you are going to sit again this 
afternoon I want to be assured we are going to have a quorum; and I want 
your permission to have Mr. Brunsden to act as chairman this afternoon, as 


I am leaving on a flight for the west. 


Mr. McIntosu: I think we can finish this morning. 
Mr. BRuNSDEN: I think, in all fairness to Mr. Gleave—he has come a long 


_way and has had a rough inquiry—I think in fairness to him we should continue 


this afternoon. 

The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: There was a question here, asked by Mr. McIntosh. 
Do you want to answer that? 

Mr. GLEAVE: Are we proceeding? 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I just wanted to have an indication that they wanted 
to ask questions and get them through this morning. 

Mr. GLEAVE: Do you want me to proceed? 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Proceed briefly. 

Mr. GLEAVE: The actual operation of the quota system is affected by a 
number of things. One is the availability of box cars which, I am sure you 
have heard discussed before, and on which we have presented a special brief 
in times past. Another consideration is the availability of space. Others are 
the kind and condition of wheat available; and the determination of the wheat 
board to be fair about quotas. The overall thing that affects it is the amount 
which is actually moved overseas. If you have a few more deals like the one 
the United States made with India the other day, then your quota system 
will be in real trouble. That is the point, the total volume you are going to 
move. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): What has that to do with feed mills? 

Mr. GLEAVE: It has a great deal to do with feed mills. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: May I ask Mr. Milligan and then Mr. Danforth to 
ask questions? Do you mind, Mr. McIntosh? 

Mr. McIntTosH: Well, I guess not. 

Mr. Mruttcan: I was late coming in this morning, but I am concerned 
about this problem— 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: You have a question, Mr. Milligan? 
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Mr. MILLIGAN: We have one of these marketing systems we find every- 
where in Canada. What are the eastern feed mills going to do? Are they 
going to ask for the same privilege, of going out and buying from the farmer 
direct, or are they going to be under the wheat board? 

Mr. GuLEAVE: If I were in their position, and things were opened up in 
western Canada, I would certainly ask for the same privilege. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): They are opened up there now. 

Mr. DANFORTH: Being from Ontario I am very much interested in this 
importation of American corn for feed, which comes into our area in quite 
large quantities. 

In the questions asked by Mr. Horner this morning it was brought out 
there was a differential of 12 or 14 cents per bushel the feed mill operator 
would have to pay, buying through the wheat board, or buying directly from 
the farmer. 

My question was this: Does it not work a hardship on the man in the 
west who is a feeder principally and not a grower of grain, where the grower 
of grain engaged in feeding cattle has not only the privilege of growing his 
own grain out of the 12 cents a bushel, if he can ‘take it in and have it ground, 


compared to the chap who must buy grain from the feed mill? Would it not 


place the feeder in a position—who does not grow his own grain—that he 
cannot compete? Therefore, if this legislation were enforced, it would curtail 
the expansion of the feeder industry in the west, which I feel is necessary 
to use up a lot of this surplus grain. 


Mr. GuEAVE: Actually, at present prices, the man who is producing his 
grain has no particular advantage over the man who buys his grain, because 
his price is very close to the cost of production. 

The direct feeder or the feeder who has been buying his supplies directly 
from the farm, is the one who has the advantage, in that he has been able 
to buy it at a discount. | 

Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Gleave, would you agree that if it were possible for a 
farmer; with the help of the government, to balance the supply and demand 
as to wheat in the country and bring it in line with the export and domestic 
market, and produce just that amount of wheat that this problem would melt 
just like the snow does in the spring? 

Mr. GLEAVE: Yes. 

Mr. Kinpt: There would be no problem? 

Mr. GLEAVE: No. 


Mr. Kinpt: Therefore, since you have answered in the affirmative, we 
may conclude that the correct approach to the solution of the farm problem 
is in the elimination of the surplus? 

Mr. GLEAVE: Yes, that is right. 

Mr. KinptT: Does your organization support that position? 

Mr. GLEAVE: Yes. 

Mr. KinptT: Is the farm union prepared to support that position with some 
sort of action which will eliminate the surplus? 

Mr. GLEAVE: Yes. Our representations to government—I think if was in 
1958 that we, when we presented our brief to government—in February of 
that year—and we were dealing with the surplus disposal—we went to some 


considerable trouble to develop that section and put our position before the 
government. 


Mr. Kinpt: But did you suggest any plan of action? 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I think you are getting away from the subject of 


feed mills, and this is on surplus disposal; it is entirely unrélated. 
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“Mr. Krinpt: I claim it is related, and is the core of the whole coconut. 
The Vice-CHAIRMAN: My ruling is the question is out of order. 
Mr. McInrosu: The idea at the present time is to diversify the farming 
- in western Canada. In certain areas, they are considered as deficiency areas, 
in which these mills are adopted. They say they cannot get enough grain 
- locally, and the ones producing livestock cannot get sufficient grain on their 
own farm to feed that livestock. Therefore, these feed mills have been going 
_ in wide areas to get sufficient feed for the beef in that area. 
: If these restrictions are imposed, that is going to force the farmers in 
' that area to produce more grain, which you will admit. 
r Therefore, is that not contributing more to the surplus, which we are 
® trying to get rid of? 
d Mr. GLEAVE: If these farmers, who had not been producing grain, no 
= started? 
¥. Mr. McINTOsSH: Yes? | 
oy Mr. GLEAVE: Yes. If you have more grain produced you are going to have 
- more surplus. ; 
Mr. McInrosH: You quoted figures in regard to livestock. For the last 
25 years these restrictions have not been imposed. Do you believe your figures 
will remain constant if it is imposed on these feed mills? The cost is bound 
to go up in that area, because the cost of feed for the cattle is going to be 
more. I think that is what we are trying to get at. 
Mr. GLEAVE: You are asking, would the cost of feed go up in that area? 
Mr. McInTosH: The cost of the finished product, the beef? 
Mr. GLEAVE: It might, depending on how much effect these regulations 
~had on the industry. 
I would say a great amount of this feed which comes into the area 
probably goes direct to the farmer, or direct to the feeder. 
Mr. McIntrosH: You have admitted, first, it will contribute to the surplus, 
if these regulations are imposed. It could? 
Mr. GLEAVE: Well, it could, but I do not think it would be too significant 
really. 
Mr. McIntosH: To what degree, we are not going to argue. But it would 
; also increase the production cost of beef in that area? 
"9 Mr. GLEAvVE: If farmers chose to buy it at that price. 
Mr. McIntosH: They would have to. We are told that. 
Mr. GLEAVE: They have alternatives. 
y The Vick-CHAIRMAN: I feel we must adjourn now, and I wish to thank 
4 Mr. Gleave for appearing before the committee this morning and presenting 
i his brief and answering our questions. I take it it will not be necessary to 
} hold a meeting this afternoon. 
Our next committee meeting will be on Monday, at which time we will 
hear representations from the feed manufacturers’ association of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpbay, May 16, 1960. 
(8) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 10.00 a.m. 
with the Chairman, Mr. Stanton, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Argue, Badanai, Brunsden, Fane, Forbes, Gund- 
lock, Hicks, Horner (Acadia), Kindt, McIntosh, Pascoe, Rapp, Régnier, Smith 
(Lincoln), Stanton and Thomas.—(16) 


In attendance: From Canadian Feed Manufacturers’ Association: Mr. Ralph 
Hedlin, Consultant; representing Alberta Division: Mr. Peter Balogh, President; 
representing Manitoba Division: Mr. W. S. Neal and Mr. P. A. Moody, President; 
representing Saskatchewan Division: Mr. G. R. Crawford. 

Mr. McIntosh raised a point of order regarding a reply to a question which 
he had asked the Canadian Wheat Board to file with the Committee. The Clerk 
was instructed to write the Canadian Wheat Board. 

The Committee agreed that Mr. Hedlin, who was presenting the brief on 
behalf of the Canadian Feed Manufacturers’ Association, be allowed to sum- 


-. marize the brief. 


Pd 


Eee 
1 


The complete brief appears as Appendix “A” to the Minutes of Proceed- 
ings-and Evidence. 

The Committee questioned the witnesses on the brief. 

A memorandum entitled ‘““Memo re the Canadian Wheat Board Act” was 
distributed to the members of the Committee. 

The Committee adjourned at 11.10 a.m. until 3.30 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON MEETING 
(9) 


The Committee resumed at 4.46 p.m. with Mr. Stanton, the Chairman, 
presiding. 
Members present: Messrs. Belzile, Brunsden, Danforth, Doucett, Dubois, 


Fane, Forbes, Gundlock, Hales, Henderson, Hicks, Horner (Acadia), McBain, 
McIntosh, Milligan, Pascoe, Régnier, Ricard, Stanton, and Thomas.— (20) 


In attendance: Same as at morning sitting. 

The witnesses were further questioned on the delivery of grain by producers 
to feed mills. 

The Committee moved to make ‘‘“Memo re the Canadian Wheat Board” 
Appendix “B” to Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. 

The Committee thanked the witnesses for their appearance. 

The Committee adjourned at 5.33 p.m. 


Clyde Lyons, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 
MONDAY May 16, 1960. 
9.30 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 
We have with us today the feed manufacturers association of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. | 
Mr. Ralph Hedlin will present the brief on behalf of the association. How- 
ever, before doing that, I will ask him to introduce the gentlemen who are 
with him this morning. 
Mr. McInrosu: Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Hedlin proceeds with the intro- 
ductions, may I ask a question relative to another meeting we had. * 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
Mr. McInrosH: On May 2, when the chairman of the wheat board was 
before us, I asked this question Me emit 
I want to know the number of permits issued for. the transfer of 
grain from the prairie provinces to other provinces, and the amount of 
grain in each case. 


and Mr. MacNamara answered: 


How far back do you want it?—to 1935? 
and I said: 
1950 would be all right. 
I had a letter handed to me this morning. It is addressed to Mr. Clyde 


Lyons, clerk of the standing committee on agriculture and colonization. It is 


from the Canadian wheat board, and reads in part: 
Unfortunately we no longer have available the record of such 
movements for the earlier years of the period requested. The board 
has a program for the disposition of documents and records, which 
was authorized- by the Privy Council in 1954. Under this program | 
records relating to special permits granted to producers have been 
destroyed up to the end of the 1955-56 crop year. 

Mr. Chairman could we have a copy of that authorization which was pre= 
sented to the board? I would like to see what is in it. I do not think the records 
prior to 1955 should be destroyed, if they have not been before the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: If they have said they have destroyed them, I suppose 
they are destroyed. . 

Mr. McIntosu: But I would like to see the authorization. 

The CHAIRMAN: I will have the secretary communicate with Mr. Mac-~= 
Namara in regard to that matter. 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: May I make a comment before we start? 

The CHAIRMAN: Proceed. | 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: Having in mind conservation of time, I wondered if the 
presenters of the brief would agree to present their recommendations and 
findings, and allow us to read the documentation of their cases by ourselves. 
We are all very busy, and it will take one and a half or two hours to do this. 

The CHAIRMAN: You have heard the suggestion, gentlemen; is that satis- 
factory to the members? : 
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Mr. ForsEs: What is the suggestion? | 

The CHAIRMAN: The suggestion is that Mr. Hedlin will summarize the 
findings of their association, and you will have a brief to read in your offices. 
This will save time. 

Mr. ForsEs: When do we ask questions—as soon as he summarizes his 
findings? | 

Mr. Pascor: Could we refer to any specific item in the brief afterward? 

The CHAIRMAN: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Pascor: Anything we wish to ask, ourselves? 

The CHaIRMAN: Yes, definitely. 

Is that satisfactory to the members of the committee? 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: Is it satisfactory to Mr. Hedlin? 


Mr. RatpH HEDLIN (Consultant, Canadian Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion): Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: we are anxious to be 
as co-operative as possible. If I may, I would like to go through the brief page by 
page. I simply would summarize what is on each page, and draw it to your atten- 
tion. Then I will read in their entirety the final three pages of it. We could 
give a short summary which we could do in about half an hour. Is that 
agreeable? . 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then you will take it page by page, and summarize it. 


An hon. Memper: I think that would be a good idea. 
(See Appendix for full text of brief) 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to ask your questions, page by page, or 
would you rather allow him to finish summarizing it first? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Yes. 


Mr. HEDLIN: Gentlemen, before proceeding into the discussion, I would 
like to express the appreciation of our group for the invitation extended to 
us by the agriculture committee to appear here before you. We do appreciate 
that very much. 

The people with me, are as follows. On my right is W. Scott Neal, sec- 
retary of the McCabe Grain Company. In addition to his other attributes, he 
is trained as a lawyer. Behind him we have representatives of the Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba feed manufacturers ‘association. They are Mr. 
G. R. “Dick” Crawford, Mr. P. A. Moody, and Mr. Peter Balogh. I am here 
as consultant of the Canadian feed manufacturers association. 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: Would you identify their provinces? . 

Mr. HEDLIN: Yes. Mr. Balogh is from Alberta; Mr. Crawford is from Sas- 
katchewan and Mr. Moody is from Manitoba. 

In the first instance, I would like to turn to the back of the brief. You 
will find there who the members are. I must make one or two clarifications 
there. At page 24 you see “provincial manufacturers”’, “district manufacturers”, 
“local manufacturers’’, and then “manufacturing suppliers”. There is no impli- 
cation that all these people necessarily are supporting this brief. If you turn 
to the last page you will find that one of the associate members is the Sas- 
katchewan wheat pool. I do not want to try and create the impression that 
the pool or, necessarily, others of the associate members, are supporting this 
brief. They are suppliers and are, in fact, associate members. We have put in 
a complete list. 


Mr. Pascoe: Did they see the brief? 


— 
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Mr. HepLIn: No. That was not because of any design, but because of pres- 
sure of time. The associate membership is a sort of outside membership, in 
any event. 


Mr. Bapanal: Are these members aware of this presentation? 
Mr. Hepuin: All the active members are. 
Mr. ArGuE: Who are the acting ones? 


Mr. Hepuin: If you will turn to page 24, you will see those at the top— 
that is, provincial, district and local manufacturers. 


Mr. Argue: Not manufacturing suppliers? 
Mr. Hepuin: No, not manufacturing suppliers, who are associate- members. 


Mr. Tuomas: I see here “Toronto elevators”. I do not see where they 
would have any particular interest at all in this brief. Do they manufacture 
in the west? 


Mr. W. S. NEAL (Secretary, McCabe Grain Co.): They have an office in 
Winnipeg and their representative quite frequently attends meetings of the 


feed manufacturers association. 


Mr. THomas: Their operations are all here in eastern Canada? 
Mr. NEAL: Yes. 
Mr. Hepiin: If we move to the first page of the brief, you will see the 


recommendations, starting at paragraphs 2 and 3, and they are clearly set out. 


We say that the existing regulations, whether statutory or administrative, 
should be amended to permit farmers and grain producers to sell feed grains 
directly to feed manufacturers or processors of feed grain, free of quota or 
other restrictions. At the end of the next paragraph you will notice that we 
are proposing that grain should be purchased directly from the producers 
for processing and for resale within the province in which the grain is 
grown. 

If you will turn over the page, to “Livestock and the potential to produce”: 
Over the next few pages we have referred at very great length to the input- 
output relationships that exist with regard to hogs, cattle and poultry, as 
outlined by the royal commission on Canada’s economic prospects. You will 
notice, when you read that later, that the figures are relative to an earlier 
period, and that the increase in output is higher in the United States,.in most 
instances, than in Canada. The implication we draw from that, and from the 
general comments made by the royal commission, is that in the final analysis 
there is not the intensification of production in Canada that there is in the 
United States, and that it is much less so in Canada and the United States 
than it is in Europe. 4S 

If you go to page 4, in the fourth paragraph: According to the dominion 
bureau of statistics, on December 1, 1959 farmers and feeders of the province 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta had 46 per cent of the cattle, 45 
per cent of the hogs and 26 per cent of the poultry owned by all farmers in the 
nation. But these farmers, who controlled about two-fifths of the livestock 
of Canada, purchased only 5 or 6 per cent—in fact, 5.35 per cent—of the mixed 
feeds bought by livestock producers in Canada. 

It is interesting that in 1958, as appears in the next paragraph, regarding the 
cash income accumulated in the three prairie provinces, there was more 
cash income from livestock and livestock products than from grain. We 
submit that if the policy is to tie almost all discussions with regard to farm 
policy in western Canada in terms of grain producers, it really does not 
reflect the interests of any farmer. That is not true with respect to Saskatch- 
ewan, where the income from grain is much higher. 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: What is the basis of the figures you use? 
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Mr. Heputin: Those are the Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures. This 
is the official figure. 


Mr. ArGuE: What was your statement just now about the policy being 
designed for grain producers only? 


Mr. HEDLIN: No, I do not think I said that. 
Mr. ARGUE: No, perhaps not, but what was your statement? 


Mr. HEDLIN: I suggest that if it is biased in favour of the grain producers 
it does not necessarily represent the best cash income of western agriculture. 


Mr. ARGUE: You are not saying it is biased? 


Mr. HEDLIN: No. 

Then we come to future production patterns, and the total at the bottom 
of page 5. You will notice the requirements relative to 1951-55, and note that 
the requirement for hogs in 1980 will be 214 per cent of the 1951-55 period. 
I will not take you through that table, except to point out that when you go 
down to milk and hens you will notice that the required population of milk 
cows increase is 112 per cent, and the output is 151 per cent. The projected 
hen population increased by 138 per cent, and output by 211 per cent. 

The conclusion that we draw from that is set out on the next page. 
The conclusion is that we simply must have an increased output per unit 
of livestock—hogs, cattle, poultry—if we are to meet the continuing require- 
ments of the Canadian consumer. The royal commission on economic prospects 
predicts we will periodically, be in a net importing position with regard 
to beef, prior to 1980. 

Then we come to the feed industry and the grain farmer. This is on 
page 7. The basic point we are making here, in the very first paragraph of 
that section, is that it is not a case of one group of farmers being opposed to the 
interests of another group of farmers, with the feed industry siding with 
one group. We suggest that with the additional competition of the feed 
industry being able to buy on the market, it would increase competition in 
the purchase, and to that extent it would stabilize the market. When you have 
a farmer to farmer and a farmer to feeder sale you do not have that same 
competition, such as you would have if you had an additional buyer in that 
market. 

Then we also suggest that the feed mills are in a different relationship to 
the farmers from whom they buy. They buy from them and sell to them. 


Therefore they will not be disposed, in our Judgment, to try to force down 


prices, as has been suggested. The industry survives on margins, and not on 
absolute prices, and so it has no interest in forcing prices down. 

Now, turn to page 8, to “feed mills and domestic wheat board sales”: there 
have been a number of figures pointed out to you with respect to the amount 
of grain that is sold to feed mills by the farmers. 


. Mr. McNamara suggested a figure of 34 million bushels which has since, 
perhaps, gone up to 7 million; and Mr. Harrold suggested a figure of 34 million. 
We contacted the dominion bureau of statistics, but they are not able 

to give a firm figure. In 1958 the total sales of complete mixed feed in western 
Canada amounted to 107,000 tons; and taking 65 per cent grain in the mix and 
40 pounds to the bushel, we arrived at a figure of 3% million bushels. We have 
not been able to find any evidence that the figure of 7 million bushels is 
correct. We submit throughout this brief that the amount of these feeds 
is trivial. Sele Pierre 
On page 9 we go into the question of the importation of corn; you will 
note that the imports increased from 8.4 million bushels in 1956 to 12 million 
bushels in 1959. This is a 43 per cent increase during that interval. If you 
project that to 1963 and 1967, and assume the same rate of increase, you 
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# arrive at 17.2 million bushels of imports by 1963, and 24.6 million bushels 


by 1967. 
So we submit that Canada is not preserving the market for the western 
Canadian farmer for feed. 
In the third paragraph on page 9 it has been suggested that the demand for 
feed grain is inelastic, that a reduction in price does not trigger an offsetting 
increase in consumption. It must be obvious that if there is an opportunity for 
substitution of lower cost feeds, such as corn, that this is not correct—that a 
lower price will result in a more than offsetting increase in demand. 
In the next paragraphs on page 9—we will not go through them here— 
_we give the figures having to do with the increase in the importation of chicken, 
poultry, and dressed poultry, and indeed beef, fowl, bacon and hams. The total 
figures are not high at this point, but they all tend in the same direction. 
There is a very sharp increase in the importation of these products. Pee 
We submit again that our producers are, to some extent, being priced out 
of the market, and that this is encouraging the importation of these rather 
lower cost United States, and New Zealand products. 
Now, coming to feed mills, on page 10, in the first section, prior to malting 
barley, we make the point that the amount used for feed is not large. And 
reading from the middle of page 10, we say: 
We have pointed out that the amount of grain under discussion with 
respect to the feed mills is not large relative to total western production. 
If the Canadian wheat board took a rigid position with respect to the 
quotas, it might be argued with some validity that the amount did not 
matter—that it was the clear duty of the Canadian wheat board to give 
to all farmers an equal access to all markets, export and domestic, 
without having any regard to the size of the market in question. 
But the board does not adopt such an inflexible attitude. It has made 
many exceptions to its own quota provisions. » 


Then we come.to malting barley. It is all off-quota barley, and we Say: 

In 1958-59 the total of barley shipped against over-quota permits 

for malting or other special purposes totalled 36,957,459 bushels; the 
comparable figure for 1957-58 was 43,789,795 bushels. 


That is off quota sales. We are talking about 34 million, while they are 
talking of 40 million. 

Now, on page 10, we come to seed grain and note that sales of seed grain 
are also off-quota. All the figures below are for registered and certified seed. 
We suggest that the committee look into the disposition of seed grain. 

The committee will find that exports of bagged seed wheat totalled 2.6 
million bushels in 1956-57, 4.2 million bushels in 1957-58, and 5.3 million 


bushels in 1958-59. In the August to March period of 1959-60 exports totalled 


4.1 million bushels, which suggests this year’s total exports will be well in 


excess of 1958-59. 
Registered and certified seed grain is frequently bought from the farmers 


below the official price. 

Mr. Forges: Where did you get the amount of this seed grain which you 
say the producers sold at below the official price? 

Mr. HEepLIn: From Alberta. 

Mr. Forsrs: The seed grower has two alternatives. Why would he take a 
price below the initial price for his grain? Do you realize the expense he is 
put to in order to get his seed processed? : 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you please hold your question until Mr. Hedlin 
has finished his brief. 
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Mr. HEpLIN: I think we have an answer to that one, and I shall come back ~ 
to it later. ; 
And then on page 12, and at the top of page 13 it says: 
On page 18 of this document the board includes a table that shows 
the impact on the individual farmer of this policy. The following table 
shows the number of stations at different quota levels on July 31, 1956. 


The reason we have gone that far back is because that is the only one 
which they have quoted in that document, and we wished to refer to it. You 
will notice there that the crop was given as to so many bushels per specified 
acre. In that year 84 per cent of the delivery points in Manitoba achieved a 
quota of eight bushels an acre, and only 28 per cent in Saskatchewan, and 33 
per cent in Alberta achieved the same level. There is a difference in quotas. 

And at the end of the crop year you will see the policy which was in ques- 
tion. We do not cite the delivery inequities in any critical way, and we recog- 
nize the problem which faces the board. But we suggest that it is inconsistent 
blandly to accept these inequities and, concurrently, to suggest that the sales 
of a few million bushels of grain off quota to the feed mills would destroy the 
whole quota system. 

Then, on page 13, under the heading of “the wheat board and agricultural 
improvement”, we point out that the wheat board makes an effort to help the 
grain farmers in the improvement of practices, and to technically improve 
agriculture. We submit that the wheat board is interested in agricultural 
improvement, and, as a logical further step, might be interested in the improve- 
ment of livestock production through the suggestions that we have made. 

And on page 14, under “Inequity between feed mills’, in the third para- 
graph from the bottom, we state: 


A public regulation is placing legitimate business enterprises in an 
impossible competitive position. We are being severely penalized because 
we observe the regulations. 


I do not think I need to elaborate on that point particularly. In a great 
many cases, in fact, the quota is not recognized by many of the rural mills. 
This may avoid the wheat board handling and carrying charges, and permits 
them to undercut the agreement mills. 

On page 15 the basic point is made—and I shall not go through it in 
detail—that all mills, rural and otherwise, are being put into a position 
where the price of feed inevitably is forced up because of the fact that they 
must buy from the wheat. board. 

And we suggest there that there is a very real hazard that this will tend 
to shrink the total feed industry, and consequently the livestock feed industry. 

In the last but one paragraph we try to point out that already there 
seems to be this shrinking effect, and we say: 

To a degree this would appear to have been happening in western 
Canada already. The fact that western farmers have some 40 per cent 
of the livestock and purchase only 5.35 per cent of the complete balanced 
feeds supports such a conclusion. 


Only 5.35 per cent of the complete balanced feeds are marketed in 
western Canada. 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: Where does the rest go then? 

Mr. Hepuin: The 5.35 per cent is sold within the three western provinces. 
The rest would have to go either to British Columbia or to Ontario, and east- 
ward. The eastern provinces are the bigger users of mixed feeds. 

Then we come to the question of public acceptance of the regulations on 
page 16 where we point out that the feed mills support the principle that the 
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2 farmers are willing to sell grain to the feed mills, and there is the implica- 


tion that by and large the farmers do so, and that the courts do not fully 


support it—and we refer to the case at Ponoka, Alberta, where an operator 


was convicted of many charges of buying grain outside the quota and was 
fined a total of $10 by the court. It is also widely believed that the wheat 


board is not of one mind. Indeed Mr. Riddel so stated when several people 
- were present. 


Mr. ARGUE: Where was that? 


Mr. HepLIn: In the wheat board offices at Winnipeg, when half a dozen 
people were present. 


Mr. ARGUE: Was it a public meeting, and was the press present? 
Mr. HEDLIN: They were not present. 
Mr. ARGUE: Who was there? 


Mr. Hepiin: It was said in the wheat board offices, and there were half 
a dozen people present. : 


Mr. ARGUE: Were any press people there? 
Mr. HEDLIN: No. 


Mr. ARGUE: I think this is quite a serious statement that has been made. 
Speaking to a point of order, Mr. Chairman, I have had a lot of experience 
in committees, and I submit that it is not fair for a witness for a particular 
organization to quote statements that are not public statements made by 
people in some other organizations. I submit that is a reasonable attitude for 
me to take. If Mr. Hedlin is going to try to split the Canadian wheat board 
by reporting statements which were not public, and for which there was no 
public record or press record available—when it was only a confidential dis- 
cussion—then we are going to be in all kinds of trouble. 

It has not been the practice either in the House of Commons or in com- 
mittee for anybody to report statements made to him by people in a private 
discussion. So we will not get anywhere. We are going to require that the 


wheat board come down here to tell us whether they are of one mind or not in 


this matter. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): After we have heard all those who want to appear 
before the committee, I think that finally we should recall the wheat board 
to hear their views, and this question might be taken up with them at that 
time. | 

Mr. Arcur: No, Mr. Chairman, that is not the point I had in mind. I am 
saying this for Mr. Hedlin’s benefit, and to help him as much as anything, 
because we will be in a complete mess in this committee if one witness starts 
to quote what has been said by other people in a private discussion. 

I will not be able to have a private discussion with anybody, yet some- 
body may come along and say that I had a discussion with him when he said 
so and so, and so and so. In other words, when you are holding a public inquiry 
such as this, the statements that are put on the records should be official state- 
ments of policy, or the statements should be those of the person who is in 
the witness box, and no one else’s. 

Mr. Hepuin: If I might just comment for one moment, it was not my under- 
standing that this was a private meeting. It was a discussion held when rural 
feed manufacturers were in to see Mr. Riddel, and there was no suggestion made 
to me that the meeting was a private one. 

Mr. ArGuE: I think it was a private meeting, or you would have had the 
press there, or a copy of the record. 

Mr. Tuomas: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order: what the witness has 
just said, as I understand it, is not an enlargement of this statement, but 
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merely that he thinks the Canadian wheat board is not of one mind on this 
question; and as long as it is so stated here in their brief, there will be an 
opportunity for rebuttal or correction. Therefore I think that probably the 
witness is quite in order in making this statement, just s sO Pane as he does not 
go too far afield in enlarging on it. 

Mr. McInrosu: It is just an opinion; that is all it is. . 

Mr. ARGUE: I am not objecting to the statement in here that, in Mr. 
Hedlin’s opinion, the wheat board is not of one mind. He may hold that 
opinion if he likes; I have a contrary one. 

Mr. McIntosH: If you accept the premise that it is the opinion of these 
persons, then it does not matter where they got their opinion from. 

Mr. ArGuE: I think it is questionable, if Hace witness is going to quote 
things which are not public policy. 

' Mr. McIntosH: Do you mean that the witness as not give his opinion 
at any time? 

Mr. ArcuE: Of course he could; but I do question whether the. people 
who met with the wheat board privately should be quoting every statement 
that the wheat board makes in such a discussion. What the wheat board 
determines is public policy, and when some evidence is given other than that, 
I think it is unfair. I think it constitutes a slur to the Canadian wheat board 
and a slur to the government. 

Mr. McINtosH: Do you mean to say that if you have one opinion and the 
wheat board holds another opinion altogether, that one of you is wrong? 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): This whole thing revolves around the opinion as 
‘to whether or not the wheat board at the time was unanimous. The fact that 
they took no action for 25 years should be some evidence that there would seem 
to be some indecision on their part whether or not they should enforce the 
quota. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think you are getting off the point of order. 

Mr. THomas: As far as we are concerned, it seems to me that a discussion of. 
this argument should be deferred until the committee comes to make up its 
report. I submit that we are quite in order at this time for these people to 
make the statements that they wish to make. 

The CHAIRMAN: I suggest we continue now, and the wheat board, if, as 
and when they make their appearance, will have a chance for rebuttal. 

Mr. Hepuin: I would like to make one comment if I may to the effect that 

certainly I do not regard Mr. Argue’s suggestion that there was a difference of 
opinion in the wheat board as being a slur on the board, because no slur 
whatsoever was intended. 

Mr. ArGuE: I have known Mr. Hedlin for a long time, and I do not think 


he intended it; but I think it is a very serious charge that he has made, that . 


the wheat board is divided in its policy on this question. 
Mr. HEDLIN: I say on page 16: 7 
The committee is aware that the western provincial governments 
are not inflexible with respect to the imposition of quotas. They freely 
permit and barter and sales of grain to machinery companies and retail 
stores. They give capital assistance to seed plants and, with the SDE 
of the board, assist in off quota deliveries in this form: 


Then we have quoted—and I shall not read it—a story from one of the 


Winnipeg dailies, and subsequent to that comments from the Calgary Herald, — 


in which I point out that there is a little tendency there to poke fun at the 


wheat board and some criticism of matters that really do not relate to the 
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basic board function. We suggest that the wheat board should not be subjected 
to that sort of criticism, and would not be subjected to it in the event that 


this modification was made. 
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Then we come to sales and prospects for western grain. Right throughout 


this, of course, the figures should be in millions of bushels. One could suggest 


these estimates are a matter of opinion, to some extent; with regard to the 
anticipation of possible total sales. We suggest that the Common Market is 
going to damage our sales. We also give statistics throughout to demonstrate | 
this, that in fact the total sales are not keeping up with production. ri 

‘As you will notice on page 18, the total production of wheat, oats and 


barley in 1956-57 was 1.2 billion; and, in the years since then it has been 


lowered—and the decline of stocks on farms is directly attributable to the 
decline in production. . 

We also point out that the farm deliveries have been 108 bushels lower 
on the average of the last four years, as compared to the years before. So 
that the basic point we are making there is that we certainly should not 
neglect any market that is available: and we submit, in the reference back 
to corn imports to the Canadian market and our imports of meat animals 
and the like, that in fact we are losing part of that market. Aaa: 

We then cite on exchange between Dr. Kindt and Mr. McNamara, in 
which Mr. McNamara commented; 

I feel quite strongly on this. I think I reported to the committee 
last year that I think the policy Canada has adopted, through the 
board, under the quota system, of having surplus grain that cannot 
be marketed remain on the farm, has been a very effective control of 
acreage— } 


We all know that this is an acreage control technique: but to the extent that 
we are anywhere falling short of completely exploiting our domestic and, 


presumably, export markets, this becomes an invalid policy, in my judgment. 


__ Implicit in that policy is to sell everything that you can sell. 


“Non-quota sales to feed mills and the non-prairie feeder” is the next 
section. The suggestion has been made that our proposal would be quite un- 
fair to feeders in, for example, Ontario, and we cite there statistics at the 
bottom of page 20 which give the production in Ontario and in Quebec of feed 
grains. You will notice there is wheat on the right-hand side. We have in- 
cluded it although it is not a large item. I am not as familiar with Ontario 
agriculture as I should be but I believe I would be right in saying that much 
of it is used for feed. 

The conclusion we draw is that the western provinces have the same 
privileges as the other provinces of Canada to freely buy local grain. We are 
really asking for nothing else. That is, within the prairie provinces they should 
be able to buy exactly as they can in Ontario. 

Now we go to page 21, the summary and recommendation, which I 
will not now read. I will simply read the headings. “Factors indicating merit in 
the recommendation.” “Unit production from livestock not at a maximum.” 
“Western Canada is lagging behind Canada in the use of mixed feeds.” ‘Impact 
on grain farmers prices for feed grain.” “The effect on domestic wheat board 
sales.” “The effect on the quota.” We have touched on those. 

Then there is the question of agricultural improvement; inequity be- 
tween feed mills; and the public acceptance of the regulations. I think we 
have covered that. Number 9 on page 23 is surpluses as a technique for acreage 
control; and the last point, which I just a moment ago touched on, is non- 
quota sales and the non-prairie feeder. 
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I am going rather quickly, Mr. Chairman, and I forgot something on 
page 19, if you would turn back. We did correct it on some of them, but 
in the first line of the second paragraph it reads: 

Figures are not, of course, available for stocks of grain in com- 
mercial positions— 


that should be “total carryover’. The average of the carryover for the last 
three years was 937.7 million bushels, compared with 762.8 for the previous 
four years. So that is total carryover, and is not, in fact, stocks in commercial 
positions. 

We have prepared, and later will pass it around—or you can get it now, 
if the committee feels it should have it—some comment with regard to the 
legislation. We are simply going to give it to you. I think, Mr. Chairman, that 
is all I wish to say at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. 

Mr. ARGUE: Mr. Hedlin, I have a few questions I would like to ask you 
on your very interesting brief. You have been introduced to us as a con- 
sultant for these member organizations. I take it. that is a post in addition to 
your being a manufacturer of feeds, if you are a manufacturer of feeds? 

Mr. HEDLIN: No, I am simply a consultant with the— 

Mr. ARGUE: There is a Hedlin feed service. That is not yours? 

Mr. HEDLIN: No. 


Mr. ARGUE: You are not directly concerned with that? I am not trying to 
be difficult; I am just looking for information. 


Mr. HEDLIN: No, I understand. That is a brother of mine. 


Mr. ARGUE: How long have you occupied the position of consultant—or ~ 


has it to do merely with this presentation? 

Mr. HEpDLIN: It has to do merely with this presentation. 

Mr. ARGUE: We recognize your native ability and your training in agri- 
culture. 

Mr. HepLtin: Mr. Argue and I were class-mates at university. 

Mr. Forses: You do not sound like it. 

Mr. ArGuE: I have a number of questions Mr. Chairman. I do not want 
to occupy too much time, and if you want to pass me up some time, I will not 
complain. 

Mr. KinpT: Mr. Chairman, I would like to get in there after one or 
two questions from Mr. Argue. 

Mr. ArGuE: What proportion of the feed business in western Canada 
would you say is conducted by the member organizations that you are speak- 
ing for today, and how many are active members who agree with this brief? 

Mr. HEpLIN: Mr. Neal, do you have anything to say on that? 

Mr. NEAL: No, I am afraid I would not hazard any guess. 

Mr. HEpDLIN: The statistics on this whole feed business, as you know, 
are extremely difficult to come by, because many of the rural mills make 
no entries in permit books. 

Mr. ARGUE: The co-ops are outside this? 

Mr. HEDLIN: Not the federated co-ops. 

Mr. ArGuUE: They are agreeing with your brief? 

Mr. HeEpDLIN: The procedure with regard to these people here is that 
the position was that the various members simply delegated the authority 
to go ahead and prepare a brief along the general lines that historically have 
been taken by this organization, and. present it in Ottawa. You can well 
understand that to sit down with all of them would be prohibitively difficult. 
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Mr. ArcueE: I think there is a very interesting point here. The Sas- 


: - katchewan federation of agriculture has, I take it, come out against any re- 
laxation of these regulations. I want this clear. If the co-op movement is 
divided, let us find out about it. Do federated co-ops take a different position 


on this, for example, then the Saskatchewan wheat pool? 


Mr. Heptin: Not to my knowledge. Has anyone been talking to the 
Saskatchewan wheat pool? 


Mr. P. A. Moopy (President, Manitoba Deion Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Association): The federated co-op member in Winnipeg was present | 
at the reading and okaying of this brief. 


Mr. ArcuE: And you would say that organization, therefore, is in agree- 
ment with this brief? 


Mr. Moopy: I cannot speak for him, but he was present at the meeting 
and sanctioned this brief. 


Mr. ArGuE: The word “sanction” is strong enough, I guess. 

Mr. G. R. Crawrorp (Executive, Saskatchewan Division, Canadian Feed 
Manufacturers Association): Referring to federated cooperatives again, Mr. 
Wilson was one of the delegates from the Saskatchewan association which 
made the original presentation to the wheat board in March, 1958. 

Mr. HepLIN: We are not saying unequivocally that they completely sup- 
port it, but the indications are that they do. 


Mr. Arcue: I think Mr. Wilson should come and talk to us also. You 
pointed out the difference in the percentage of processed grain and prepared 
grain used in the prairies, as compared with outside the prairies, and then 
you give the livestock production on the prairies, 46 per cent cattle, 45 per 
cent hogs, 26 per cent poultry. 

Mr. Hepuin: That is population—no—it is farm cash income from live- 
stock. . 

Mr. ARGUE: It gives a balanced picture in each case. Then you made 
the point that if there is more manufactured feed, in your opinion this would 
increase production on the prairies. My question is this: How does the farm 
unit production of cattle and hogs on the prairies now compare with the 
farra production of those two commodities outside the prairies? 

Mr. Hepiin: You mean, in terms of size of unit? 


Mr. ArGcuE: The picture I want to get is this. Are the farmers on the 
prairies producing more cattle and more hogs than are produced per unit 
from farms outside the prairies? 


Mr. Hepiin: I would have to do a calculation on that. You mean, in 
fact, the average value of livestock sold per farm in Ontario as compared, 
for example, with Alberta? 


Mr. ArGcurE: There is implicit in yout statistics—and correct me if I 
am wrong—that the production now of cattle and hogs on the prairies is 
much larger, per farm, than it is outside the prairies, and the 5 per cent 
in manufactured feed was put forward as an argument as to why this is 
SO. 

My suggestion is that the production is now relatively high and that there- 
fore the 5 per cent, 6 per cent—5 or 6 per cent of mixed feeds sold on the 
prairies has absolutely nothing to do with the production at.all; the farmers 
have their own grain, instead of running off to a feed mill. They produce 
their own grain, very largely, on the farm and feed their own livestock the 
grain that they produce. 


Mr. Heptin: What we submit is that the difference is far too great for 
the suggestion you make really to compensate for this. 
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Mr. ArcuE: My point is that the farmers on the prairies, by using 5 per 
cent of mixed feeds, have produced more livestock per farm than the people 
outside the prairies who have used 95 per cent of the mixed feed. 


Mr. HEDLIN: You will correct me if I am wrong, but we have approxi- 
mately 600,000 farms in Canada? 

Mr. ARGUE: Yes. 

Mr. HEDLIN: We have in western Canada about 250,000; is that right? 

Mr. ARGUE: I would say a little less, but you are not too far out. 

Mr. McIntosH: And 263,000 permit holders. 

Mr. ARGUE: I would say, 265,000 farm units is closer. 

Mr. HEDLIN: So we have here about one-half of the farms with, as we 
suggest, something over 40 per cent of the livestock—which to some degree 
supports your contention, but to an equal degree, I would submit, supports ours. 

Mr. ARGUE: It is the other way around. 

Mr. HEDLIN: The other thing I did not point out in the brief is that there 
is an enormous export of feeder cattle from western Canada. I have the figures 
here. It is in the brief, as a matter of fact. But western Canada is an enormous 

exporter of feeder cattle. 

Mr. Rapp: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Hedlin pointed out that over the last few 
years the import of corn from the United States increased from 8 million 
bushels to 12 million bushels. He used these figures as an indication that they 
can buy corn more cheaply. 

Would you be in a position to say whether all the 12 million bushels is 
used for feed, or whether it is imported for other purposes? If you have the 
figures, I aeuld like you to give me a breakdown as to what is used for 
feed for livestock, and what is used for other purposes? 


Mr. Hepiin: The two figures that were used, as I recollect, were 8.4 
million bushels in 1956 and 12.0 million in 1959. No one can suggest that that 
additional 4 million bushels is human consumption. Certainly some is used 
for cornstarch and other purposes. But the 43 per cent increase during that 
three-year interval is not, I am sure, a product of an increase in human con- 
sumption. We know, of course, of many instances where corn in fact is being 
bought as livestock feed. I eninot give you a specific and precise breakdown: 
the bureau of statistics does not, to my knowledge, have that breakdown. 


Mr. Rapp: Because I have some idea that the corn that was imported here 
over the last few years was not only imported for feed for livestock, but is 
used for other purposes, for margarine, and so on, ever since margarine became 
a popular product here—shortening, and so on. Corn is imported for that 
purpose, to get some oil. 


Mr. HEDLIN: I would be very surprised to hear it. 
Mr. Rapp: And I would not be a bit surprised if the increase from 8 


million to 12 million bushels is just for that purpose. However, I cannot base 
my opinion on this. 


Mr. HEDLIN: Well, I would be very surprised to hear that corn can com- 
pete, in margarine production, with soyabeans: 


Mr. Rapp: Not exactly; but it is much more used now than it was a few 
years ago, when margarine was not manufactured here in Canada, legally. 


Mr. HEDLIN: What we are suggesting, with regard to the 43 per cent 
increase over that short period, really is that it can compete with our domesti- 
cally produced feeds on favourable terms, and that in fact it is doing so. 


Mr. Rapp: The reason I brought this up is because other witnesses have 
stressed that point. They do stress that point. Just because the feed mills 
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cannot obtain the feed they are resorting to buying it from the United States 
or importing from the United States. I just wanted to know those things. 
Mr. Kinpt: In support of the position of the feed mills you made the 
statement that another buyer would increase the price of the grain. In other 
words your thought is that, by having another buyer in there, the price of 
grain would be increased to the producer. Do you express that opinion in 
light of the fact that the new buyer intends to buy at 20 or 30 cents lower 
than the regular market? 
; Mr. HEpDLIN: I think your question is based on the premise that in fact they 
do propose to buy at 20 or 30 cents lower. I think it probably is common 
-- knowledge that several years ago feeders were buying grain in southern Alberta 
for a cent a pound. 

Mr. Krnpt: That is what you want? 

Mr. Hepiin: No. The comparison really, in the argument that we present 

_ there, is that in this type of buying what we will do is put another buyer in 
_ the market and the consequence is the ‘demand increases. I think you will agree 
with me that under these circumstances one can anticipate a stronger market. 

Mr. Kinpt: On the question of the increases, the demand for wheat is 
relatively inelastic. 

Mr. HEDLIN: You are speaking of wheat for human consumption? 

Mr. Kinpt: And also feeding consumption. How can you say that by another 
buyer coming in that this will increase the consumption. 

Mr. HepLIN: In order to agree with you your question implies agreeing 
with your basic assumption, which, sir, I do not. I do not agree that the demand 
for feed grains in western Canada, in the light of the fact that we are importing 
corn and are importing meat and poultry products to an increasing extent, and 
in the light of the fact that from western Canada we are exporting something 
in the order of 400,000 feeder cattle to be fed elsewhere—in the light of these 
facts I cannot accept the statement that the demand for feed is inelastic. 

Mr. Kinpt: What you said in one statement was that unless the feed mills 
receive this concession to buy outside the quotas that it would shrink the feed 
industry and the livestock industry would not increase proportionately. 

Mr. HepLIn: Proportionately to what is its potential. I am not attempting 
to prognosticate the prospects of the livestock industry in western Canada. 

- We are saying, however, the influence of this would be to increase and revive 
the livestock industry. 

Mr. Arcue: Because the prices would be lower to the people producing 
livestock. 

Mr. Heprtin: But not due to depressed prices or a price cut. 

Mr. ArcuE: But the price would be lower to the livestock industry and 
this would be the incentive for increasing livestock production. 

Mr. HEDLIN: Yes. 

Mr. Krnpt: You made the statement there was no intention to force the 
prices down. 

Mr. Hepiin: The feed mills have not done so in the past. 

Mr. Krnpt: But they want the privilege of doing it. 

Mr. Hepitrn: No. What we want is the privilege of buying directly from 
the farmers.” ; 

Mr. Kinpt: From the farmer who has no bargaining power and is ina 
tough spot. 

Mr. HEp.LIn: If you look at page 40 of the evidence given by Mr. McNamara 
—pages 39 and 40—you will see he says that the selling price for feed wheat 
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was 1.472 and the return to the farmer was 1.30466 cents. That makes a dif- 
ference of approximately 17 cents. 

Mr. Kinpt: And you want the advantage of that 17 cents. 

Mr. Hrpiin: Oh yes. The farmer is not getting any advantage from it 
anyway. From that $1.47 you have to deduct freight. The difference is about 
9 or 10 cents in oats and 4 or 5 cents in barley. This is the margin upon which 
we propose to work. 

Mr. ARGUE: There are handling charges for the elevator of 34 to 44 cents. 

Mr. ForBES: I would like to go back to page 11. Here you say: 

The committee will find that exports of bagged seed wheat totalled 
2.6 million bushels in 1956-57— 


Will you tell me the source of your information in respect of that quantity 
of export grain. 

Mr. Hepuin: The source of my information on that is the grain branch of 
the Department of Trade and Commerce. 

Mr. Fores: I doubt if they have the figures on that. I tried to get them 
myself. The only place I could obtain them from was the plant production 
branch of the Department of Agriculture. They have a record of it. 

Mr. Hepuiin: Not exports. The Department of Trade and Commerce do in 
fact have records with regard tc exports and this is only exports which we 
have here. 

Mr. Forses: You said that the seed growers are selling this grain below 
the initial price. Can you cite an instance where this has happened. 

Mr. HEpuLIN: This is to my own knowledge. It happened in Alberta. I have 
not tried to sell seed grain, but I have been told this by different people. I 


might ask if any of my colleagues here have had anything to do with seed 


grain? 

Mr. CRAWFORD: No. 

Mr. Forses: I think your argument would be much stronger if you left 
that out, because I do not think it is a fact. 

Mr. HepLIN: You do not think it is a fact that it is being exported? © 

Mr. Forsres: There might be one isolated case. 

Mr. HEepLIN: The exports in seed grain are 5.3 million bushels. 

Mr. ArGuE: The point is how much was bought below wheat board prices 
and sold below wheat board prices. 

Mr. HEDLIN: It is in fact being exported abroad in competition with wheat 
board grain. 


Mr. ForsBes: You say below prices. I cannot accept that either. I have been 
in the business for almost 30 years and I have never had any seed company 
offer me a price below. This grain going to Saudi Arabia is wanted cleaned 
and with a protein content and the only way to get it is to buy registered seed 
grain. Never to my knowledge is it sold below. That is ridiculous. 


Mr. KinptT: You have sold thousands of bushels of that? 
Mr. ForRBES: Yes. 


Mr. Hepuin: In fact this is off quota grain that is going into export and 
is competing for quota business with the grain of the western provinces. 


Mr. ForBEs: It is a special quota. 
Mr. ARGUE: It does not compete because of the special quota. 


Mr. HEDLIN: But flour is flour and when it gets to Saudi Arabia it is 
flour made from off-quota Canadian wheat. 
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Mr. ARGUE: But when it gets to the United States they put it in the 
- ground; they seed it. It is a special product and you want to take off the 
- quota something which is not a special product but is a normal product. 

a Mr. Hepuin: No. Our suggestion here is simply that it is not a special 

_ product when it is ground in the mills and baked into bread. Whether or not 

it was registered when it was handled by Mr. Forbes, it is simply bread in 

_. Saudi Arabia. 

_ Mr. ARGUE: I would suggest this brief would be much stronger if you 
‘brought us some facts instead of statements. Mr. Forbes says he has been 
in this business 30 years and that it is not done. I am not an expert in this 
“respect. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): You stated that no prices would be lowered to 
the livestock producer. Are you also stating that prices would not be lower 
to the feed producer, the man who grows the grain. 


Mr. HepLIN: When we say prices would not be lower, this is true rela- 
tive to the farmer and to feeders. We are suggesting that this trade presently 
is going on and that the impact of having an additional buyer in the market 
would be to, in fact, raise the farmer to feeder sale price and the farmer to 
farmer sale price which is presently quite a large business. 

Mr. NEAL: There are two points we might make here. The first is that 
the initial reaction to another bidder for this off quota grain is to push the 
price up. As a matter of fact a company operating, for instance, in Winnipeg 
which cannot get oats in that neighbourhood because the quotas are full 
can buy it from the board but must bring it from Edmonton. The freight from 
Edmonton is in the neighbourhood of $14 a ton. You know who will pay that; 
the feeder and the farmer. It will work out that there will be a $14 additional 
cost per ton. 

Mr. HORNER CAeadiai: What you are saying is there will be a tendency 

for prices to increase to the feed producer. 

Mr. CRAWFORD: The grain grower, 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): And for prices to be lower to the livestock feeder. 

Mr. HEDLIN: Yes. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): In other words if your recommendations were car- 
ried through there would be a general improvement for all producers of 
livestock and. grain in western Canada. 

Mr. HEeDLIN: The only person who might find our position prejudicial to 
some extent would be the feeder who is presently buying grain from the farmer 
who has grain in a surplus position. He might have to pay a higher price 
to the farmer. 

Mr. ArcuE: And both would be buying at less than wheat board selling 
price. 

Mr. HEDLIN: Yes. 

Mr. NEAL: I guess we can agree that the selling price includes the 
handling and storing charges which would accrue to the whole current crop if 
it went through the feed mill you would not have to pay that cost. 

Mr. ARGUE: You would not buy it as cheap as you could get it? It would 
not be the idea of the feed mills to go to the producers and if they are willing 
to sell at $1 a bushel to take it at that? You would pay more? 

Mr. NEAL: My competitors would see I did pay more. 

Mr. Kinpt: When there is an abundance of wheat? 

Mr. ARGUE: I think you would be getting it at under wheat board prices 
if it were being sold today. I think the feed mills like any other business 
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organization will pay the lowest price at which they can obtain a satisfactory = 


supply. The lowest price is below the initial price. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I had a further question until Mr. Argue inter- 
rupted me. I have sold grain to the elevator company and have purchased 
grain from the elevator companies as late as last fall: I bought some feed 
oats from the Alberta wheat pool. I think I know what the feed mills are 
trying to point out, that you can buy grain at below the wheat board selling 
price but perhaps higher than the final return to the farmer through the wheat 
board. 

Mr. HEpLIN: This can happen. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I bought oats last fall for 70 cents from the Alberta 
wheat pool and also from farmers for 57 cents, I think, a bushel. It averaged 
out that way. Some of it I bought at 60 cents and some of it at 55. It averaged 
at about 57 cents. I had to truck it. The farmers told me that was more 
than they could get for it if they put it through the wheat board even if 
the quota would permit. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is no quorum. 

Mr. Hicks: How close are we to finishing? Were we to sit until 11 o’clock? 

The CHAIRMAN: It is up to the wishes of the committee. 

As we are under our quorum we will have to close until this afternoon. 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: How far are we from finishing? 

Mr. ARGUE: I am willing to cancel my questions if it is necessary. 

_ Mr. Horner (Acadia): I think we should proceed. 


Mr. BRuNSsDEN: I wanted to proceed the other day and you wanted 
to stop. 


The CHaIRMAN: Gentlemen, what do you want to do? 


Mr. ForBes: I think we should meet this afternoon at 3:30 or after the 
orders of the day. 


The CHAIRMAN: After the orders of the day in this room. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Monpay, May 16, 1960. 
4:45 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, will you please come to order. I believe we 


now have a quorum. The last member who wanted to ask questions was Mr. 
Gundlock. 


/Mr. Horner (Acadia): No, Mr. Chairman, I was not through. I was asking 
questions at the time, and I was interrupted. So I would like to continue. 

There is one thing I would like to clear up before I ask any more questions. 
I notice there are members—lI do not mean that they are active members—of 
this Canadian feed manufacturers association who also had agreements with 


the wheat board. Do all the members of the Canadian feed manufacturers as- | 


sociation have agreements with the wheat board? 

Mr. HrEpDLIN: No. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Then in this Canadian feed manufacturers associa- 
tion there are those who operate feed mills, some of whom have agreements 


with the Canadian wheat board, and some of whom do not have such agree- 
ments? 


Mr. HEDLIN: That is correct. 
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.. Mr. Horner (Acadia): Then the whole problem dwells around the amount 
_ of grain which is sold within the province. Could some of the feed manufacturers 

_ who have agreements with the wheat board state what per cent of their busi- 

ness is done inside the province in which they are operating? 

Mr. NEAL: Mr. Horner, the McCabe grain operates in each of the provinces, 

; ~ and I would say that primarily those mills are serving their immediate area, and 
they are in a position to serve their immediate area. But there are occasions 
when supplies are short, when feed will come from Edmonton to Saskatoon, 
or from Moose Jaw out to Brooks; but that is an exceptional case. 

Mr. HepuiIn: In interprovincial trade there is no proposal that supplies 

-should be non-quota; in the case where trade is inter-provincial there is no 
suggestion that it should be off-quota. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I realize that; but I wanted to know, because the 
question we are trying to solve is that of provincial trade, grain moving within 
provincial boundaries and I wondered, and the secretary of McCabe has 
stated, what percentage of their business is done within the boundaries of the 
province in which they are located. 

Mr. NEAL: That is the purpose for which the plants are placed where they 
are, namely, to serve that area. 

-_ Mr. Horner (Acadia): So the inter- iat is just a by-product? 

Mr. Neau: It serves situations when you are short of a particular com- 
modity. | 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Can a feed mill which has an agreement with the 
wheat board enter into export transactions? Can they also trade outside the 
country? 

' Mr. NEAL: Yes, that is the reason that grain is bought through the board. 
It then gets into commercial channels and it can go any place in the world. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): In regard to page 15 of your brief in the first para- 
graph, you deal with reasons why you believe that effective control is impos- 
sible. In the first paragraph you say: . 
There would also be important exceptions to the quota provision, 
no matter how diligent the officers of the board. 


Sas wie. oa Een “2h 


And you come to the conclusion when you speak of effective control of 
quotas to the non-licensed feed mill operators that it would be impossible. What 
you are saying there is that the wheat board regulations, if enforced, would 
not stop buying, and may even be contravened by the feed mills. 

Mr. Heputn: I think that point was dealt with by the rural mills. They 
can, of course, buy freely with respect to price as long as they buy within 
the quota; they can buy it at any price they wish. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): You believe that they could get around it by 
setting up and operating a feed lot. 

Mr. HEepLIN: Yes. And I must add that some of these people are members 
of this association. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): The non-agreement operators? 

Mr. HEDLIN: Yes. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): They could get around it ey operating a feed lot? 
Mr. HEDLIN: Yes. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): All right You said that prices would be forced 
up by free buying, and that no effective control would be enforceable if the 
board tried to enforce the regulations. But if the board never enforced the 
regulations the prices would be forced up. Is that right? 
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Mr. HEDLIN: That is correct. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): It would not be to the grain grower’s favour S08 
the board to increase the regulations, or to enforce the regulations? © 


Mr. HEDLIN: That is right. 


Mr. THomas: I have a supplementary question to the feed lot matter. I 
would assume from the answers given that any feed lot owner who operates 
a feed mill would be free to sell feed? Is that correct? 


Mr. HrepiiIn: My recollection of Mr. McNamara’s answer to that same 
question when he was here was that technically, if he could buy feed with 
which to feed the livestock that he had, that he would keep precise records, 
and any of it that he sold would in fact have to come under the quota 
provisions. 


Mr. BrRuNSDEN: Did he not also tell us that he had no real policing power 
in the board to enforce it? 

Mr. HEDLIN: Within a province; as far as feed mills are concerned he has; 
but as far as feed lots are concerned, he has not. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I have a further question. 


Mr. THomMAsS: How does this resort to feed lots strengthen your argument, 
that it is impossible to enforce the quota regulations? It appears to me, and 
it is intimated here, that all a feed mill would have to do to get by the quota 
regulations, would be to set up a feed lot, and then they would be free to 
carry on the operation. 

And conversely, that is why I asked if any feed lot operator should be 
free to sell feed. I do not see how that strengthens your argument concerning 
the enforcement of regulations. It seems that if a feed lot owner is running a 
mill, he cannot sell feed. We could possibly take it from that, that should the 
feed lot operator own a feed lot, it would still stop him also from selling 
feed. In other words, the fact that you own a feed lot would not permit you 
to buy outside the quota regulation. I do not see how he could have it both 
ways. 

A miller is a man who grinds, mixes, and sells feed. But it would not 
permit him to change his method of doing business, any more than it would 
permit a feed lot owner to change his method of doing business and start to 
sell feed. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): There is nothing to stop a feed lot owner selling 
feed, and the wheat board would have no regulation that would require them 
to investigate the feed lot man’s operations to find out whether or not he was 
selling feed. That is how he could get around this. 


~ 


Mr. HepLin: I think there is one other point here, Mr. Thomas, and 


that is that many of the small mills simply do not keep that kind of rele 
They have no accountant. There is the man who is operating the mill, and 
he may have one or two men working for him, and the wheat board man can 
come in and ask to see the records. 

As a good many people know, on some farms they keep their records on 
the back of an envelope. The same is true of many small mills. The result 
is that there are not any complete records. With the agreement mills there 
is a complete record; it is one of the terms of their agreement, and they can 
tell in a minute what went into inter-provincial, what went into feed and 
what went into the export trade. 

That is not true of the small mills. With the small mill it may be very 
hard to tell just what he has done, and on the strength of that and experience 
in western Canada, we have suggested that enforcement is, in fact, most 
difficult. 


Mr. THomas: Does a mill need a licence to operate as a feed mill? 


ss 
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Mr. HEDLIN: Not to my knowledge. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): He does not have to have an agreement with the 
wheat board. 

Mr. THomas: But does he need a licence? ? 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): He may need a provincial licence, but he does 
not have to have an agreement with the wheat board. 

Mr. Tuomas: There is a serious matter of distinction here between a 
feed lot operator and a feed mill. t 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Mr. Harrold, the president of the Alberta wheat 


pool, agreed with the statement that the 3.5 million bushels that it was sug- 


gested were used by these feed lots were purchased illegally under the wheat 
board’s new interpretation of the regulation. 
Is this confined to the operation and the business of the feed mills, do 
you know? : 
Mr. Heptin: Mr. McNamara made an opposite statement. Which is right 
I do not know.:I think I have a page reference in your minutes; but Mr. 
McNamara certainly said, when he was here, that in his judgment probably 


most of that, in fact, was bought legally. I think that probably Mr. Harrold 


reflects the more common view: But I do not think we feel competent to 
estimate how much of it is bought outside wheat board regulations. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): On page 11 you make this statement, that some 
co-ops are cutting prices, but the feed mills have not. At the bottom of page 11 
you say: ; 

The feed mills are not cutting prices and some of the cooperatives 
are: this makes it nonsense to suggest that the feed mills buying off- 
quota will destroy the price for western grain. 


Have you anything to back up that statement that co-ops are cutting 
prices? 

Mr. Heptin: Did we say there that they were cutting prices? I think 
we said they were buying, in certain instances, at or under the initial price. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): That is the same thing as the feed mills are 
doing. 

Mr. HEDLIN: Yes. Well, my information is that certain of the large 
cooperatives in Alberta in fact are buying registered and certified grain at 
or below the initial price. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): That was what you were referring to. 

Mr. HEDLIN: Yes. 

Mr. Forses: Supplementary to that, Johnny, if you do not mind. The 
fact that a co-op is buying is no indication what the payment is. They may 
be paying the initial payment, and there would be a further payment at the 
end of the year. 

Mr. HEDLIN: That is not intended as an attack on any co-operative at all. 

Mr. HorneER (Acadia): Can it apply? 

Mr. HEeDLIN: Really what is meant, and I think what is said, perhaps, is 
that there is a certain inconsistency in suggesting that the feed mills are 
buying at initial price, or near the initial price, and that this will break down 
the pricing system. 

Mr. ForBes: The only difference in this case would be that, selling to a 
cooperative, you have a chance for further payment, whereas if you sell to 
a feed mill for that price, that is fine, that is all through. 
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Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): On page 14 of the brief, near the bottom, you say: 
A public regulation is placing legitimate business enterprises in an 
impossible competitive position. We are being severely penalized because 

_ we observe the regulations. 


Mr. Gleave stated in his brief on behalf of the inter-provincial farm union 
that the feed mills could operate quite successfully by just grinding the 
farmers’ grain and returning it to the farmer; in other words, doing a service 
of grinding the grain, without having to actually buy it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have lost a quorum. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: You mentioned here that the proposal— 


The CHAIRMAN: You will have to wait until we get a quorum again. All 
right, gentlemen. 


Mr. HALES: Where are your western members, Mr. Chairman? I have to 
leave at five o’clock. 


Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): My question is, what percentage of your business 
is done on a straight grinding and return to the farmers basis? The wheat 
board made a special provision just recently; they allowed feed mills to buy 
over and above quota 20,000 pounds quarterly, I think, or something like this. 
Was this of any benefit vA them? 


Mr. HEDLIN: This is going to depend on the mill. With a small country 
mill, I.doubt this. Mr. Balogh manages a mill in Edmonton, and I think I will 
eaten that question to him. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Did you get the question? 

Mr. PETER BALOGH (President, Alberta Division, Canadian Feed Manu- 


facturers Association): I got the question, I think; but would you mind re- 
peating it. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): What percentage of your business is done by direct 


purchase, or just grinding for the farmer and returning to him? 

Mr. BALoGH: We do not do any business where we just grind grain for 
the farmer and return it to him. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): It is all direct purchase? 

Mr. BALocH: That is right. 


Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): What is the position of the feed manufacturers’ 
association with regard to the provincial laws in the provinces of western 
Canada? Do they think they should be enforced? I am referring to the laws 
which allow farmers, and machine dealers to barter; that is, to carry on a 
barter trade. I understand there are provincial laws in each of the three 
prairie provinces which could curtail this operation to quite an extent. 


Mr. NEAL: It is my understanding that these provincial statutes were 
put into effect as legislation complementary to the federal act, with the idea 
that the wheat board would have authority, through these provincial acts, 
to control purchase and sale within the province, with the exception of farmer 
‘to feeder transactions. 


Those provincial statutes have not been enforced in that respect; that is — 


why the charges which have been laid have been on the quota and not on the 
price set-up. 


Our position is this, that if a farmer to feeder transaction is permitted 


in principle, it is logical that the local mills, even the larger mills, which 
provide a service should be permitted to enter into that transaction, the 
farmer to the mill, to the feeder. 


Mr. HorNnER (Acadia): The mills that have agreements with the wheat 
board, are they bearer ge in this brief, to have part of their operation which § 
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is solely within the province? Are they trying to operate that part as feed 


mills without agreements? In other words, kind of have two separate set-ups 


within the province? 
Mr. HepLIN: They simply would buy to the account of their feed mill 


- business; they would not buy to the account of the wheat board. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): That is what they are seeking—to buy off the 


- wheat board on some occasions, when they want to deal with interprovincial 


or export trade; and when dealing with grain to be sold within the province, 
as a non-agreement mill. 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: What will it do to the 34 or 6 million? 


Mr. HEpLIN: Do you mean, would it increase the total amount for con- 
sumption? 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: Yes. 


Mr. Hepuin: I think this is implicit, through our brief. 

We have pointed out that there was 107,000 tons of complete feeds used 
in western Canada, and 2 million for all of Canada. We have 40 per cent of 
all the livestock in western Canada. Our suggestion is that this would increase 
the use of feeds, and would increase that 33 million bushels which goes into 
feed consumption. 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: Some of us have taken the position that this 33 million— 
if that is the figure—is a mere trickle. If you take your agreement mills out 
from under the quota, you are going to raise that 33 million to a very greatly 
increased figure. The attitude of many men, on this question, might be changed, 
if that figure got too high. 


Mr. Hepiin: For us to indicate what the figure would be—and, as you 
know, this would be a projection—would be extremely difficult. 

The suggestion has been made by many people here that the demand is 
inelastic, and would not increase. We do not accept that. But I would not be 
surprised to see it increase to even a substantial fraction of the 40 million odd 


~ bushels of barley we sell supplementary or off quota in western Canada. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are next, Mr. Gundlock. 


Mr. GunpLock: My question is along the same line as those that have been 
asked, because I still am not quite clear. 
Going back to page 15, in the last sentence of the first paragraph, it says: 


They could observe the letter of the law and still buy off quota. 


I realize they can buy, but we are talking about selling. Can they sell 
under that arrangement? 


Mr. Hepurn: To the extent that the requirements of the legislation are 
met, by having a feed lot. ! 


Mr. Guwnpuock: I realize they can buy but, supposing I have 100 head of 
cattle and a feed mill. After all, 100 head can only eat so much. Are they 
actually selling above what the cattle eat? Are they operating that way? In 
other words, are they actually buying and selling? 


Mr. Hepiin: As we said, there has been no enforcement in the past, as 
you know, with the non-agreement mills. Our anticipation is that they can, and 
that they would. 

Mr. GunpLock: And that they are. 

Mr. Hepiin: And that they are currently, yes. 

Mr. Gunpiock: I understand that part of your association are rural 
mills, and part are mills with agreements with the wheat board, that cannot 
participate at this moment —that is, before prosecution. 
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Mr. HEDLIN: There is a third group, of the type of which Mr. Balogh is | 


manager in Edmonton. Burns and Company is not an agreement mill, nor a 
rural mill. : 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: How does it operate? Do they operate as a rural mill, and 
buy off quota? . 

Mr. HEDLIN: None are allowed to buy off quota, legally. 


Mr. GunpLock: But the status at the moment—or a.month or so ago— 
was that they would operate that way, and I presume they still are operating 
that way—and I am referring to the rural mills up to this moment, outside 
of isolated cases. 

I am trying to get clear the difference between these two types of mills, 
which are non-licensed or non-agreement mills, and what we commonly call 
the rural mills. 


Mr. HeDLIN: Yes. Perhaps Mr. Balogh could give you that information. 

Mr. BALoGH: What happens in our case—and we are a non-agreement 
mill—is this.. Naturally, being a large company, we have a reputation to con- 
sider. We go to a mill, which has an agreement, and we buy grain from 
them, according to the regulations. This puts us further into the hole. How- 
ever we have never bought from a farmer. We could not risk that situation. 

Mr. GunpDLock: What we are considering at the moment is a’ safe ear- 
rangement. 


Mr. BaLocH: Yes. In other words, they are in an awkward spot, and 
we are, by the fact we have to buy from them, in turn. Of course, it costs 
much more that way. 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: I wonder if you could explain to me a little more fully. 

You speak about buying grain for interprovincial trade on quota, and 
locally, off quota. If you buy 1,000 bushels of barley from me, and you 
sell 800 of it here in the province—and the other 200, you want to export 
—where is the cut-off? It seems to me, if you are going to make a good point, 
you must have a very definite means of branding that particular grain. 


Mr. Neat: If you would pardon me for interrupting, a company, such 
as our own, must keep precise records, invoices, and so on, showing daily 
and weekly totals. We know where every bushel of grain goes, and where 
every 100 pounds of feed goes that we put out of our plant. Otherwise, we 
would not know what might happen. And if we were told: now, here, you 
can buy within the provincial boundaries free of quotas, and you can buy 
for interprovincial trade or export outside the quotas, our books would show 


us, by our shipping bills and invoices, and all the other accounting records 


Which are kept, where the grain was going, and we would have to account 
for that. At the present time, the wheat board comes into our offices and 
asks for production of all our records. 


Mr. GuNDLock: And you, in turn, are asking actually only for this— 
what would you call it; perhaps, a special consideration, for provincial trade 
only? 


Mr. NEAL: Within the province, and nothing else. To be frank, we have 
no moral grounds for asking for anything else. | 

Mr. GunpuLock: I asked that question because, previously, Mr. Hedlin 
brought up the fact that seed companies were taking advantage of export, 
and, naturally, I imagined you would want to take advantage of the same 
thing. 

Mr. NEAL: We could not even start it. 


Mr. HEDLIN: We have no such intention. We support the control of the 
wheat board over interprovincial trade. 
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; Mr. GunpLocK: Do you have any figures on how much feed ‘ae export 
- internationally? 


Mr. Hepitin: Beyond the borders of the country? 


“g Mr. GUNDLOCK: Yes? 
a Mr. NEAL: It is an insignificant amount. We are not competitive in world 


ea markets, in regard to finished feed. 


_- Mr. GunpLocKk: Because of price? 


: Mr. NEAL: Yes. 


(i Mr. GUNDLOCK: Price alone? 


: 4 Mr. NEAL: : Yes: 


¥ Mr. GunpLocK: Would you not attempt then to compete in this? 


Mr. NEAL: I doubt, in world markets, if we could. 

Mr. GuNDLOCK: Let me put it this way. Is there a potential market, if 
you had advantage of that which you are requesting? 

Mr. HEDLIN: What we are asking for would make no difference because, 
presently, in regard to any feed that did, in fact, go into the export markets, 

_ the grain that went into that feed would be bought from the wheat board. 

If you agreed with the proposal we make, that would still be the case, because 
it would be interprovincial and export, and it would still be bought from the 
wheat board. 

Mr. GuNDLOcK: The gentleman on your right said earlier you had placed 
branches, shall we say; that would qualify as a rural feed mill, in areas, to 
take advantage of those things. What improvement will there be then? You 
already have a branch there, taking advantage of this. 

Mr. NEAL: Say, we put a plant in Edmonton, with the idea the feed business 
will grow with the animal and human population. At the moment, that 
particular phase of our operation is stifled. 

Mr. GuNDLOcCK: Well, it is very likely to be. Is that the situation at the 
moment? Have you actually stopped? 

Mr. NEAL: No. 

Mr. GuNpLocK: You are still operating as you were before? 

Mr. NEAL: Yes. 

Mr. Gunptock: And will be until somebody comes along and closes your 


Mr. NEAL: Yes. 

Mr. GunpLock: Those are all the questions I have to ask, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Minuican: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask why these people say 
they have an increase in consumption. Upon what do you base your thinking? 

Mr. HEpLIn: It is based on the assumption that if the mills can buy off 
quota—so they would not have to pay storage and handling charges, which 
add from 5 to 9 cents a bushel—they will be able to reduce the price of feed, 
and it will, to that extent, increase the total demand. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: You have never been short of grain? 


Mr. HeEpDLIN: Not short of grain, but to the extent that many of the mills, 
in fact, are buying outside the quota as well as, quite properly, buying outside 
price, it makes competition very difficult. We submit that public policy is 
putting what is legitimate business into a very difficult competitive position. 


Mr. MILLIGAN: You want to get the mills in western Canada to buy from 
the individual farmer at your own price? 


Mr. HEDLIN: At an agreed price. 
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Mr. MILLIGAN: Would that make a two-price system for grain in western | 4 
Canada? y 


Mr. HEDLIN: It exists now, and quite legally. A farmer can sell to a farmer ~ 
or feeder. That is going on at this moment. 


Mr. MILLIGAN: Between farmers? 


Mr. HEDLIN: Yes, between farmers and feeders. Heres: are many big feeding 
plants, and they are commercial to some extent. The feed mill is integrated 
with the feeder. They are listed as feeders within Pn legislation, and they can — 
‘buy from farmers. : 


Mr. MILLIGAN: Those people would have to show they are farmers them- 
selves, as an operation of their own? . 

Mr. HEDLIN: They are privileged to buy directly from farmers. 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: There is a basic question here which I would like to 
clear up. About this time of day my thinking is pretty woolly, and some days 
earlier. ; 

Are we to understand this organization is recognizing two classes of mills, | 
the agreement mill which may export and the non-agreement mill which may 
deal in inter-provincial trade? 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Within the province. 


! Mr. BRUNSDEN: Yes, within the province. Are we to understand you want 
to take the now credited—what do you call it? 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Agreement mill. 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: Yes, the agreement mill, out from under quota. 
Mr. HEDLIN: The agreemeent ae 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: Yes. 

Mr. HEDLIN: That is correct. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Just to follow up this same question. The figure 
of 3.5 million has been the figure that has been credited to the non-agreement 
feed mills? 


Mr. HEDLIN: No, non-agreement and agreement. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): And agreement? 

Mr. HEDLIN: Yes. The bureau of statistics figures are 107,000 tons of feed. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): Within the province? 


Mr. HEDLIN: Within the three western provinces. That is for 1958; and 
if you take 65 per cent on feed as being grain, and assume 40 pounds to the 
bushel, you arrive at about 34 million. 


Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): That 34 million is the total feed fed commercially, 
shall I say, because it would not be the feed fed by farmers, but the total feed 
which had gone through commercial handling in the prairie provinces? 


Mr. HEDLIN: Prepared balanced feeds. 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: Is this total of 34 million both agreement mill and non- 
agreement mill? 


Mr. HEDLIN: It is very difficult to get statistics on this. You have seen a 
large difference in the ones put before you. But this is our understanding. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions? 


Mr. McIntosH: My question may have been asked, Bick I had this down 
before lunch. I understand this delegation are the feed manufacturers. 


Mr. HEDLIN: That is correct. 
Mr. McINtTosH: Do they supply the supplements to the feed, and no grain? _ 
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Mr. Hepuin: No, they are actually feed manufacturers, and they manufac- 


ture full feeds including grain and supplements. There are associate members, 
listed at the back of the brief, who provide supplements to the feed mills. 


Mr. McIntTosH: In the event that the policy is not changed, and the feed 


mills are made to live up to the present regulations, would these supplements 


mix, say, with corn, if it had to be imported— 
Mr. Hepuin: I think that— 


Mr: McInrosH: Just a moment. The point I am trying to get at is this. 
I think most of/the committee here are interested primarily in markets for 


western grain and, maybe separately or equally, with the price for western 


grain. I think it was well established by one witness we had here that if they 
could not buy this grain in competition to the American corn, the feed mills 
in all likelihood would substitute corn for grain? 


- Mr. Hepuin: This is going on at the present time, and I am going to ask 
Mr. Moody, who is in this business in Manitoba, to answer that question. 


: Mr. Moopy: In Winnipeg American corn, depending on the quality and 
who it is bought from, can be purchased at a maximum price of $1.28 a bushel; 
that compares to feed wheat, through the board, in Winnipeg at approximately 
$1.45 a bushel. 


I do know that all feed manufacturers in Winnipeg have been using a 


great deal more corn in the last two years than they ever had before, and they 
are substituting American corn for wheat and barley. 


Mr. McInrosH: Can you answer this question? Those feed mills which are 
licensed— : hae 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Agreement mills. 

Mr. McIntosu: Those agreement mills, are they the ones now using the 


corn, or is it the mill that still is not adhering to the wheat board regulations? 
Is there any division? 


Mr. Moopy: I think there would be a division there, because those that 
do not have agreements are able to buy wheat, oats and ‘barley at a lower 
price than agreement mills, so corn would not be in such great demand. 


Mr. Hepuin: I think this is an opinion. The committee was given informa- 
tion on this the other day. Corn was coming in substantially in the Steinbach 
area, and that is a rural mill. That is the information had from the people at 
Steinbach, when they were here. But it is also coming into Winnipeg in sub- 
stantial quantities. 


Mr. McIntosH: When did this trend start, of importing from the States? 
Mr. Moopy: Two years ago. 

Mr. McINToOsH: It has been increasing, has it? 

Mr. Moopy: Definitely. 


Mr. McInrosu: Another point. I think one witness established the fact 
that corn today is still cheaper than the price unlicensed mills are obtaining 
western grain at. 

Mr. HepLtin: You mean the non-agreement mills? 

Mr. McIntrosH: Yes, the non-agreement mills. Is that correct? 

Mr. Hepiin: That statement was made before the committee by the people 
from Steinbach who were here the other day. 

Mr. McIntTosH: They showed what they were paying for western grain, and 


it was higher than the price they would have paid if they could have obtained 
U.S. corn. 
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Going back to my question, that we are interested in getting markets for . 
western producers right now, the suggestion has been made by one of my ~ 
colleagues that maybe a request should be made that the tariff on corn should 
be increased. : 

An hon. MEMBER: Hear, hear. 


Mr. McIntosH: I wondered, even if the committee recommended these 
restrictions should not be imposed, would the trend still remain the same, that 
there would be an increase in the amount coming in from the States as far as 
feed mills are concerned? Maybe that is not a fair question to ask. 


Mr. HepuiIn: I think the only thing we could do is to give you a straight 
market answer. Corn is not presently reaching Saskatoon. I do not think. Is 
that right, Mr. Crawford? 

Mr. CRAWFORD: No. 

Mr. HEDLIN: And it is not reaching Edmonton, is that right, Mr. Balogh? 

Mr. BaLocuH: Yes. k . 


Mr. HEDLIN: It is selling in Winnipeg, and it is economic in Winnipeg; but 
when you add shipping charges to Saskatoon it is not economic. There comes 
a point when it is not economic to use it, and the lower the price regarding 
wheat and barley in Manitoba, the less it is going to penetrate into the mills 
in Manitoba. 

Mr, McINnTOsSH: Is there any one particular grade of feed that makes the 
best feeding as far as mills are concerned? Or is it just a matter of price as far 
as they are concerned? 


Mr. Moopy: There is a difference of opinion about the feeding value of 
corn, as compared to wheat. Most people feel that corn would be worth say 
10 per cent more than wheat. I would say,’so far as feed manufactures are 
concerned, that if wheat and corn were the same price per pound we would 
use wheat. 


Mr. McINTOosH: As an economist, Mr. Hedlin, in your opinion would you 
believe if the instructions are enforced that then there would be a tendency 
to import corn from the United States if the price remains the same as it is. 

Mr. HEDLIN: Yes; that certainly would be my opinion. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: There must be corn quite close to the border because here 
in Ontario western barley is cheaper than American corn. . 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): After the freight assistance is on it. There is no 
freight assistance in Manitoba. 


Mr. MILLIGAN: You and I disagree on the freight assistance. I have always 
felt that freight assistance was a subsidy to the western grower and not the 
eastern feeder. We could not feed’ western grain if it were any dearer. 

Mr. _McIntTosH: I do not think there is too much corn grown adjacent to 
the prairie provinces in the United States. 


Mr. HEDLIN: I would have to look up the statistics: but I think that in 
Minnesota and the Red river valley in the U.S. there is a good deal of corn 
grown. In this general connection I mentioned previously the exports of 
feeder cattle from Canada to the United States. There were 458,822 exported 

in 1958 and 208,000 in 1959. 
Mr. BRUNSDEN: That is a question of price. 

Mr. McINTOSH: It is also I think depletion of American stock. 

Mr. HEDLIN: Perhaps it is in part. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): We went through the first brief, but Mr. Hedlin 
did not go through the second one with regard to the memorandum in respect 
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of the Canadian wheat board. Are you suggesting changes in the wheat board? 
I went through that at noon time. I see where you outlined sections in the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act that you think should permit the provincial trade 


of grain; but apparently the others do not agree with you.’.1. ‘do; not 'see 
anywhere in the brief where you say amendments should be made to the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act. Am I right that you are not suggesting that? 


Mr. NEAL: I will do my best as I am not a practising lawyer. I believe the 
last supreme court case never really developed into a case. There was an 
appeal made to the court and the court turned it down. Mr. Newman who 
was here the other day acted for the parties concerned. It is my understanding 
the court turned down the application because they said, without considering 
the merits, you are asking for something which the wheat board can. give 
you by their statute. They quoted section 16 having to do with quotas. I believe 
they said that the board had the power to do the very thing they were asking. 
I believe they said “Go back and persuade the wheat board”. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): They thought the wheat board had permission to 
give this but they would not force the wheat board into giving it. 

Mr. HEDLIN: I think you meant to use the word ‘authority’ rather than 
‘permission’. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): All right. But the courts felt they would not force 
the wheat board. — 

Mr. NEAL: They could not; the board being an administrative board and 
set up with authority, the court has no jurisdiction. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): These briefs were not read in full. The second one 
was not gone through even briefly: Are they going to be tabled as an appendix. 
to the proceedings of this meeting? I would move they be included. 


The CHAIRMAN: It has been moved that both briefs be appended to the 


proceedings of our meeting. 


Mr. GuNDLOcCK: I second the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN: All in favour? 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. Pascoe: I was interested in the references to the Federated Co-op 
Limited. Has that been discussed? Would you say they approve of this brief? 
You said they read it and did not object to it. 


Mr. Moopy: The Federated Co-op is a member of our Manitoba feed as- 
sociation and their representative was present at the revision of this brief and 


- okayed this brief. 


Mr. Pascor: He looked at it, then? 

Mr. Moopy: Every word of it. 

Mr. Pascoe: So actually you would say he was in favour of what you are 
asking for? 

Mr. Moopy: Yes. 

‘Mr. Horner (Acadia): This winds up my line of questioning. I understand 
this committee would not have to recommend any amendments to the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act? It would just recommend that the wheat board deal strictly 
with interprovincial and export trade. Is that right? 

Mr. NEAu: As I said, I do not profess to be a practising lawyer. I would 
certainly suggest, with all due deference, that the committee make recom- 
mendations and leave it for the legal talent in the house to say what to do. 
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Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I want to know exactly what you people are asking. 3 


Whether or not we go for exactly what you want is another thing, but I want 
to know your views. . 

The CHAIRMAN: Is there anything further, Mr. Pascoe? 

Mr. PascoE: I do-not think so. Has this separate brief in respect of the 
provincial powers been dealt with? I am not quite clear on what powers they 
have. Could anyone explain how that would enter into this picture. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think that is out of our terms of reference. 

Mr. PAScoE: It is in the brief. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am not sure it should be printed as an appendix... 

Mr. Nea: The reason for that being in there is that the provincial statutes 
purport to delegate to the wheat board, which is the federal creature, certain 
powers; but the wheat board has declined to accept those powers. I say it is 
within the ambit of your questioning. 

Mr. HEDLIN: Very briefly I think it is a correct interpretation to say the 
provincial legislation prohibits trading in grain except farm to farm or farm 
to feeder. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, if that finishes the questioning, I think we 
have had a very good meeting. I am sure that the members of this committee 
are very appreciative of Mr. Hedlin and his colleagues for coming down here 
and presenting the evidence they have. I believe I am expressing the sentiments 
of the committee when I thank you very much. You have given us a wealth 
of information and I am sure much of it will be taken into consideration when 
the committee meets to make its final report to parliament. 


Mr. HEDLIN: Thank you very much. 


The CHAIRMAN: Next Friday, May 20, the representatives of the Saskat- 
chewan wheat pool will be here. We will meet in this room at 9:30. : 


Mr. THOMAS: Will it be in respect of the same subject? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I did not get that. 

The CHairMAN: The Saskatchewan wheat pool. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): When will they be here? 

The CHAIRMAN: Next Friday. 


_-—The committee adjourned.— 
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APPENDIX “A” 


\ 
The Alberta Division 
of the Canadian Feed Manufacturers Association, 


The Manitoba Division , 
of the Canadian Feed Manufacturers. AsSociation, 


The Saskatchewan Division 
of the Canadian Feed Manufacturers. Association. 


Presented To 
The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization. 
Respecting grain deliveries to Feed Mills. 
May 16, 1960, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


- Gentlemen: 


Before moving into the body of our argument we wish to express in the 


_ clearest terms the recommendation that we are making to this committtee. 


Our recommendation is that the existing regulations, whether statutory 
or administrative, should be amended to permit farmers and grain producers 


to sell feed grains directly to feed manufacturers or processors of feed grain, 


free of quota or other restrictions. 
The other side of this coin, of course, would be that feed manufacturers 
or processors of feed grain would be free to purchase the grain directly from — 


the producers for processing and for resale within the province in which the 


grain is grown. 
Later in this brief we will deal with the suggestion that such flexibility 
might prejudice the quota system and—to quote a suggestion that has been 
made—that ‘‘this could be the thin edge of the wedge that begins the destruc- 
tion of the Canadian Wheat Board system of marketing grain’’. 
We will also deal in detail with the suggestion that this “would mean 


the feed manufacturers have been given the legal right to chisel grain from 


the hard pressed producers at as low a price as they can establish” and the 
further suggestion that the recommendation that farmers should be free to 
deliver grain to feed manufacturers outside the quota “is to make money 
for the feed manufacturers and not to help anybody engaged in the business 
of producing grain’’. 

These statements express in a forthright manner the main arguments 


that have been directed against the increased flexibility that we propose. 


Throughout this brief we shall direct our attention to satisfying you that 
our proposals will not prejudice the quota system, undermine the price 
structure for western grains or damage the orderly marketing system 
that is now a part of the farm economic fabric in western Canada. We shall 
give evidence that, on the contrary, our proposals will be of value to most 
grain producers and to all livestock producers, and will be in the best interests 
of the agricultural industry as a whole. 


Livestock and the Potential to Produce , 
There can be little question that the great majority of producers do not 


tap the full production potential of their livestock and poultry. Hens lay less 


eggs than they might, dairy cows produce less milk and it takes more days and 
more feed to get beef cattle or hogs to market than would be necessary with 


optimum feeding and management. 
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Progress is being made. It is being made on the strength of the work of 
nutritionists and other scientists in improving feeding and breeding and the 
extension workers in getting word of the newest findings out to the farms. 
Every agency works to achieve this improved output; that includes the feed 
manufacturer, without whose produce this exploitation of production potential 
would be impossible. 

That feed manufacturers can help farmers to increase their net return is 
dramatically—if unintentionally—underlined by statements made in the agri- 
cultural section of the Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects. 
On page 86 of Progress and Prospects of Canadian Agriculture it is noted: 


There has been a great deal of scientific work done in the breeding, 
rearing and feeding of poultry. Poultry production has been shifting 
gradually from a supplementary operation on almost every farm to 
a specialized operation on farms where up-to-date equipment for the 
purpose has been installed. Specialization has reached the point where 
large scale commercial hatcheries have replaced the broody hen. Scientific 
breeding has produced special egg-laying cross-breeds with great vigour 
and now hybrids with even greater vigour are being developed. As a 
result, striking increases have been obtained in the rate of laying, in 
eggs produced per unit of feed input and in the earliness with which lay- 
ing birds mature. Electric Hghts are now used to encourage egg laying 
in the winter. The use of antibiotics and minerals in prepared feeds is 
now common and many drugs and inoculants are available to control 
poultry diseases which previously reduced or wiped out many flocks 
every year. : 

... The experience in egg production in the United States is sufficient 
indication that such processes as are now used in Canada can be con- 
tinued with increased effect. In 1954 and 1955 egg production per hen 
in the United States was 190 eggs per year, a rise of 17 per cent from 
1947. In the same period the increase in Canada was 15 per cent. It 
has been assumed that an increase in the rate of lay can continue to 
1980, when it may have reached a level about 50 per cent higher than 
that prevailing at present. 


The provision of scientifically balanced mixed feeds has been a vital 
prerequisite to the development of this output efficiency in the poultry in- 
dustry. But such improvement is not automatic. There is evidence of less 


progress in the fluid milk industry, upon which the Commission also reports. 


But even here considerable progress has been made. 


Technological improvements have increased the efficiency of milk 
production to a degree which, while it still leaves much to be desired 
in relation to yields in some other countries, is nevertheless quite sub- 
stantial. Much of the increase in milk production per cow has come 
about on farms producing for the fluid market, but producers of milk 
for processing are also getting higher yields per cow. Some of the 
improvement has come from better feeding practices and better quality 
feeds, but there are many other contributing factors. The yield per cow 
has gone up from just over 4,000 pounds per year to 5,216 pounds be- 
tween the average of the 1935-39 period and 1955, an increase of about 
29 per cent. The average yield per cow in the United States now stands 
at 500-600 pounds higher than the Canadian average, but some European 
countries have average yields more than 1,000 pounds higher. There 
seems good reason to believe that improvements in milk yields will 
continue at a rate close to the long run trend of about 65 pounds per 
cow per year. If an increase of 65 pounds per cow per year is main- 


tained in Canada, a yield of almost 7,000 pounds per cow would be — 
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reached by 1980. There are many herds in the country at present in 
which the average yield is in excess of this level. 


g The fact cannot be escaped that great increases in productivity are still 
possible. To the extent that the development of the feed industry is retarded 
_. the potential increases in productivity are denied. 
The Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects has also com- 
- mented upon the potential of good feeding practices to increase output in 
"meat animals: 
Input-output relationships in meat production are not so easily 
produced as they are for eggs and milk. There is greater statistical diffi- 
culty in separating data in a fashion that would give some measure of 
the increase in output per unit of breeding stock general enough to 
3! produce a measure of the gain in efficiency over all of Canada. Individual 
farm data are available and experimental farms have records which 
show what can be done in increasing output per unit of feed, or in raising 
the size of litters of pigs and reducing the mortality rate among young 
stock. Such data, however, often seem so spectacular in relation to the 
average achievement under commercial conditions that they cannot be 
used for projections. Their greatest value is to illustrate the possible as 
compared to the actual and to act as a yardstick of how great an in-- 
crease can be achieved. 


The implications of these statements is that enormously improved input- 
output relationships can be achieved. With proper management—which in- . 
: -evitably includes as a fundamental aspect the use of properly balanced scientific 
. rations—the production of meat and milk products and poultry and eggs per 
q animal or bird can be sharply increased. This fact is attested to by the accom- 
4 plishments with poultry. The Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Pros- 
' pects clearly believed that the same thing could be achieved with dairy and 
meat animals. 


‘The Feed Industry and the Livestock Farmer— 


; Experience in other parts of Canada demonstrates that western Canada 
is lagging in the use of balanced rations and mixed feeds in spite of the fact 
that the faculties of agriculture in our Universities and our provincial Depart- 
ments of Agriculture are bending every effort in the direction of increasing 
the use of scientifically balanced rations for cattle, hogs and poultry. 
a No knowledgeable person denies that it is vitally important that livestock 
should be given a balanced feed ration. Scientific agriculturists do constant 
research on the most effective combination of nutrients and provincial exten- 
sion service people carry the information to the farmers. The manufacturers of - 
feed from the largest centralized mill to the smallest rural operation promote 
j the sale of these products and, in that promotion, have the sales advantage 
q that they are on the side of the angels—that they are advocating a feeding 
practice that all objective farm research and extension people insist results in 
a better product and a greater profit for the feeder. 

What is the product of this happy combination of virtue, research and 
salesmanship? . 

According to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, on December 1, 1959 
farmers and feeders of the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
had 46 per cent of the cattle, 45 per cent of the hogs and 26 per cent of the 
poultry owned by all farmers in the nation. But these farmers, who controlled © 
about two-fifths of the livestock of Canada, purchased only some 5 or 6 per 
| cent of the mixed feeds bought by livestock producers in Canada. 
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The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports that in 1958 the farm cash 
income in the three prairie provinces was $1,279 million, of which $613 million 
was received for livestock and livestock products. In other words, 48 per cent 
of the cash income of prairie farmers in 1958 was attributable to livestock and 
livestock products and wheat, oats and barley combined to: produce only 46 
per cent of the farm cash income that year. The remaining 6% of cash income 
was earned from flax, rye, rapeseed, sugar beets, garden crops and the various 
special crops. Comparable figures for 1959 were 46% of farm cash income from 
livestock and 47% from wheat, oats and barley. 

Naturally the Feed Manufacturers Association is anxious to increase feed 
sales to farmers for business reasons. But, we insist that our aspiration in this 
respect is completely in step with the best interests of grain producers and 
livestock producers. In other words, the retarding of the feeding of livestock 
that is implicit in the policy that we are opposing is not in the best interests 
of any farmer. 

We submit that the removal from quota restrictions of grain to be sold to 
feed plants would be in the best interests of grain producers but we are con- 
vinced that this question should not be narrowed to a discussion of grain 
policy. It clearly involves the entire meat and dairy and poultry industry. The 
present policy is prejudicial to these interests. 


Future Production Patterns— 


In the years ahead the proportion of income earned from the sale of grain 
is likely to shrink still further, relative to livestock interests. Says the Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects: 


The estimates of domestic demand for livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts indicate a production requirement of livestock products in 1965_ 


which is about 38 per cent greater in physical volume than the average 
of the 1951-55 period. By 1980 the production requirement would be 

104 per cent greater than the average level of production of the 1951-55 
period. 


And they go on to say: 


The need to intensify output will be greater after 1965 than before 
and, therefore, the extent to which intensification of output is likely to 
counteract the process of farm consolidation will also be greater. For 
these reasons the number of farms in Canadian agriculture is likely to 
decline to 570,000 by 1965 and to 540,000 by 1980— 


The following table and projection appears on page 37 of the section ae 


Progress and Prospects in Canadian Agriculture of the Commission Report: 


REQUIREMENTS IN TERMS OF LIVESTOCK NUMBERS AND OUTPUT 
(1951-55 average and projected requirements 1965 and 1980) 


1951-55 1965 1980 
Percentage Percentage 

Average 1951-55 average 1951-55 average 
PERO eo te ACRE tied Msi Output number (000).......... 7,570 10,100 133 16, 200 214 
Cattle for beef......... Output number (000).......... 2,040 2,600 127 4,200 206 . 
Veal calves...........- No. slaughtered (000)......... 1,180 1,500 127 1,575 - 133 
WOR ICOWS: fs eisleee ts: On farms June 1 (millions).... SL Bio 105 3.5 112 
Milk output............ Whole milk (billions lbs)...... 16.3 18.5 113 24.6 151 
Peng, fore yarns ees ',..On farms June 1 (millions).... 26.8 29.3 109 Bt. 138 
sy Sl Sac aa oe a (Million dozens).............. 388 518 133 820 211 
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We reproduce this table of projections to underline the fact that in your 
deliberations with respect to grain marketing and farm policy you are not 
dealing with a static situation. | 

The Royal Commission was established to project the probable direction | 
of economic development in Canada. It seems reasonable to suggest that in the 
establishment of policy the findings of the Commission should be considered. 
Those findings are that within five years the hog population must be 133 per 
cent of the 1951-55 average and the cattle for beef population in Canada 127 
per cent of that average. Within 20 years they suggest the hog population must 
be 214 per cent of the 1951-55 average and the cattle for beef population 
206 per cent of the 1951-55 average. 

They concluded that the farmers of Canada would succeed in meeting 
these enormous requirements, but they based their assumption upon the antici- 
pation that production per animal would increase very dramatically. And, in 
spite of this assumed increase in output per animal unit, they concluded that 
Canada would, from time to time, be in a net importing position with respect 


oe ee Da 


ma to. beef. 

We would point out that we are not discussing some circumstance in the 
4 remote future. In only five years we will have reached 1965 and in only 20 
: years we will be facing the present realities of 1980. When it is considered that 
; our Association has been pleading for a change in policy as it affects feed mills 
; in western Canada for over ten years it will be recognized that these are not 
4 great periods of time. If another ten years should be allowed to go by before — 
if policy is changed we will be right in the midst of the livestock demand situation 
a that is anticipated by the Royal Commission. 

q Unless the Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects is mistaken 
. we are on an escalator in terms of livestock numbers in Canada. As reference 
’ to the table will illustrate the production in terms of milk and of eggs is 
destined to rise much more rapidly than populations—the output per animal or 


‘ bird must rise if the gross output that is anticipated is to be realized. 

Unless our agricultural nutritionists are mistaken the general use of 
. scientifically mixed balanced rations is an essential to the maximum increase 
| of output per animal or bird. 

Unless our agricultural economists are mistaken one of the most effective 
ways of widening profit margins in farm production is to increase the production 
per animal or bird, up to the point of diminishing returns. This type of inten- 
sification will, to a greater extent, become the real source of net farm returns 
if the Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects is right in its con- 
clusion that the decline in farm numbers will be much slower over the next 20 
years than it has been over the past 20 years. 

The present policy is artificially forcing up the price of mixed feeds and is 
retarding the use of balanced rations. It is checking the increase in output per 
farm production unit in livestock. It is shrinking the profits of the livestock and 
the poultry industry. ! " 

A change in policy along the lines we are proposing would clearly be in the 
interests of the livestock producer. ; 
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The Feed Industry and the Grain Farmer— 

The question of freedom for farmers to deliver off-quota grain to feed mills 
is not a case of one group of farmers opposed to the interests of another group 
of farmers, with the feed industry siding with one group. But even those farmers 
who take the largest proportion of their income from grain sales would be best 
served, by permitting sales of grain to feed mills to be off-quota. 

A limited. but continuing amount of grain is offered for sale by farmers 
and is bought either by or on behalf of feeders. This is permitted under the 
regulations that now govern our grain marketing and presumably will continue. 
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We submit that permitting the sale of such grain to the feed mills off-quota 
would introduce a new element of competition into the purchase of these feeds. 
Further, the feed mills would inevitably have a different relationship toward” 
those offering the grain for sale than would feeders or retailers of consumers 
durables: the farmers from whom the mills buy the grain are potential 
customers and there would be less tendency for the mills to depress prices than 
would be the case of the feeders. The operators of a feed mill buy grain from 
farmers and must go back to the same people to sell processed feed; the live- 
stock feeder buys the grain, but does not have to go back to attempt to make 
a sale. 

Quite apart from this psychological factor the increasing of demand would 
have an upward influence on price. 

Further, it must be recognized that the feed  alcniabe ae industry has no 
interest in depressing prices.. The industry survives on margins and not on 
absolute prices. Today the non-agreement mills can barter with suppliers on 
price and yet not one shred of evidence has come before this Committee that 
' these-feed mills are depressing prices. Those who are buying grain most cheaply 
are the feeders and the implement agents, the TV shops and the businesses 
that barter goods for grain. 

The non-agreement mills have not attempted to depress prices for two 
reasons. One is that they are dealing with their own customers and must 
maintain good relations. The other is that they make their net return on the 
difference between selling price and buying price and do not enhance their 
unit returns by forcing prices down. 


Feed Mills and Domestic Wheat Board Sales 


In 1958 the total production of complete feeds, manufactured by the feed 
industry in Canada was 2 million tons. Grain supplies to the industry were 
controlled by the Canadian Wheat Board only in the three prairie provinces. In 
these provinces the production of complete feeds in 1958 totalled 107,000 tons. 

A complete feed approximates 35 per cent of special ingredients and 65 
per cent of grains, by weight. If the weight of grain used—which includes 
wheat, oats and barley—is taken as 40 pounds to the bushel the total amount 
of grain used in the manufacture of this feed on the prairies was approximately 
3.0 million bushels. 

In 1958 western Canadian farmers harvested 824 million bushels of 
wheat, oats and barley. In 1958-59 they delivered 520 millions bushels to their 
local elevators to the account of the Canadian Wheat Board. The amount of 
grain used in the preparation of mixed feeds in 1958 was 0.42% of total produc- 
tion. It was 0.63% of the total deliveries to elevators and the same percentage 
of total Wheat Board marketings. 

We believe that it would be agreed that this 3.5 million bushels is trifling 
relative to the total production and marketings of western farmers. It has been 
estimated that feed mill handlings last year were up to some 7 million bushels, 
which is still a small proportion of total western production. 

. Members of the Committee are aware that a large part of this grain is not 
presently purchased through the Wheat Board. Non-agreement mills are free 
to make their own price arrangements with farmers, although they are still 
restricted to accepting deliveries within the quota. 

Further, part of the feed market is being lost to Canadian farmers through 
the increasing use of corn that is imported from the United States. A feeder 
or mill owner is perfectly free to make a private purchase arrangement with a 
U.S. dealer or farmers for corn and bring it in. Such grain is changing hands 
at something over a dollar a bushel and is capturing an increasing proportion 
of the Canadian feed market. The importation of corn increased from 8.4 million 
bushels in 1956 to 12.0 million bushels in 1959. In this interval importation — 
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% increased by 43 per cent; if the same rate of increase should continue it would 
mean an importation of 17.2 million bushels of U.S. corn in 1963 and 24.6 


million bushels in 1967. 
i The hard fact is that we are not presently preserving all of this market 
for Canadian producers. i 

It has been suggested that the demand for feed grain is inelastic—that a 
reduction in price does not trigger an offsetting increase in consumption. It 
must be obvious that if there is an opportunity for substitution of lower cost 
feeds, such as corn, that this is not correct—that a lower price will result in a 
more than offsetting increase in demand. 

But the market for western feed grains is being lost in another way— 
through the export of unfinished livestock from Canada and in the increasing 
importation of poultry and meat products. — 

In 1958 total exports of feeder cattle from western Canada to the United 
States amounted to 458,822 heads and in 1959 the total was 208,054. 

In the January to April (inclusive) 1959 period imports of dressed poultry 
to Canada totalled 1,132,361 pounds and in the same period of 1960 they have 
totalled 4,487,873 pounds. 

Importations of chicken and fowl increased from 5,285,530 pounds in 1957 
to 11,141,742 pounds in 1958. 

Imports of beef and veal increased from 17.9 million pounds in 19595 to 
34.9 million pounds in 1959. Imports of bacon and hams increased from 34,607 
pounds in 1955 to 1,131,456 pounds in 1959. 

Imports of mutton and lamb increased from 10.8 million pounds in 1955 to 
20.6 million pounds in 1959. In the January to March period of 1960 exports of 
live lambs and mutton and lamb declined by 89 per cent and imports increased 
by 32 per cent, as compared with the same three months in 1959. 

The conclusion is inescapable that our grain farmers are losing some of 
their market for feed grains and our livestock producers are losing part of their 
market for finished livestock and poultry. 

This casts very grave doubt on the suggestion that the market for feed 
products is inelastic. We submit that the very reverse is the-case—that a 
reduction in the price of feeds, resulting from the saving of storage and hand- 
ling charges implicit in dealing through the Canadian Wheat Board, would 
result in a more than proportionate increase in domestic sales. 


) 


The Feed Mills and the Quota | 

In a document filed with the Committee by the Canadian Wheat Board 
it was stated: 
The quota system was and is solely for the protection of producers. 
This protection is in the form of assuring producers that, as far as pos- 
sible, available storage space would be shared equitably among them... 


The storage space referred to is, presumably, space in country elevators 
and terminals and not in feed mills. But the Board undoubtedly has the 
further objective of providing equal sales opportunities to all producers. 

We have pointed out that the amount of grain under discussion with 
respect to the feed mills is not large relative to total western production. If 
the Canadian Wheat Board took a rigid position with respect to the quotas 
it might be argued with some validity that the amount did not matter—that 
it was the clear duty of the Canadian Wheat: Board to give to all farmers an 
equal access to all markets, export and domestic, without having any regard 
to the size of the market in question. 

But the Board does not adopt such an inflexible attitude. It has made many 


exceptions to its own quota provisions. 
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Malting Barley—Farmers who produce regular 3CW barley selected as 


suitable for malting purposes are permitted to deliver that barley off-quota _ ; 


through country and terminal elevators and at special prices to the malsters and 
brewers. In 1958-59 the total of barley shipped against over-quota permits 
for malting or other special purposes totalled 36,957,459 bushels; the compar- 
able figure for 1957-58 was 43,789,795 bushels. 

It seems manifestly unreasonable that a farmer who produces barley that 
is suitable for malting should be extended an over-quota permit and that it 
should be denied the man who produces a feed grain suitable for livestock 
feed. Further, it is well known that we have areas in western Canada peculi- 
arly suited to the production of malting barley, so that the same farmers tend 
to get the advantage of this exception year after year. 

It also seems quite unfair to extend a privilege to the malsters and brewers 
and deny it to the feed manufacturers. 


Seed Grain—Sales of registered and certified seed grain are also off-quota. 
Much of this seed grain is used domestically and a substantial amount is ex- 
ported. It would be most instructive for the Committee to look very carefully 
into the dispositions of this seed grain. 

The Committee will find that exports of bagged seed wheat totalled 
2.6 million bushels in 1956-57, 4.2 million bushels in 1957-58 and 5.3 million 
bushels in 1958-59. In the August to March period of 1959-60 exports totalled 
4.1 million bushels, which suggests this year’s total exports will be well in excess 
of 1958-59. 

They will also find that this registered and certified seed grain is pe aaee 
outright from farmers at or below the initial price. 

Much of this grain is exported to the United States, but a substantial pro- 
portion of it finds its way to countries such as Saudi Arabia and is sold at a 
price below the Canadian Wheat Board price and is used for milling purposes. 
In other words, seed wheat bought in western Canada and shipped into world 
commerce in certain instances is undercutting Canadian Wheat Board offerings 
in the milling market. 

Certain of the western grain co-operatives buy registered and certified 
seed wheat. We suggest to the Committee that they ask the grain co-operatives 
to give a list of prices they are paying on farms for seed grain. Our infor- 
mation is that they are buying this seed at the initial price and are making 
no further payments. We submit this fact is inconsistent with the statements 
that have been made in front of this Committee. The feed mills are not cutting 
prices and some of the co-operatives are; this makes it nonsense to suggest 
that the feed mills buying off-quota will destroy the price for western grain. 


Other Exceptions—Malting barley and seed wheat are by no means the 
only exceptions that are made to the quota provisions. In this connection we 
wish to quote in full page 21 of the Comments on Delivery Quota Policy filed 
with this committee by W. C. McNamara, chairman of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, and referring to quota exceptions in 1957-58. 

At the start of the crop-year a quota of 5 bushels per seeded acre, 
with a minimum delivery of 200 bushels, was established for Durum 
Wheat. On April 14th, 1958 this quota was increased to 8 bushels per 
seeded acre, with a minimum delivery of 300 bushels. On June 2nd the 
Durum delivery quota was increased to 11 bushels per seeded acre, with 
a minimum delivery of 400 bushels. 

The crop year commenced with flaxseed delivery quota of 5 bushels 
per seeded acre, with a minimum delivery of 200 bushels. On November 
7th, 1957 flaxseed was placed on an open quota basis. 

The quota policy for 1957-58 included the usual provision for the 
over-quota delivery of Malting, Pot or Pearling Barley accepted on a 
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premium basis by maltsters, shippers or exporters. At the start of the 
crop year the over-delivery of one earlot of such barley was authorized. 
On January 7th, 1958 a second carlot of Two-Row Barley was authorized 
for Pacific Coast destinations. On March 31st, 1958 the provision was 
extended to two carlots of accepted barley to any destination. On the 
same date a third carlot of Two-Row Barley was approved for any 
destination. 

On June 2nd, 1958 a supplementary barley quota of 3 bushels per . 
seeded acre was established in Manitoba and Saskatchewan applicable 
| to barley grading No. 1 Feed or lower. Later this supplementary barley 
- quota was increased to 6 bushels per seeded acre applicable to all grades. 
| A Supplementary quota for rye of 5 bushels per seeded acre, with 
a minimum delivery of 150 bushels, was established on November 7th, 
1957. On January 9th, 1958 this supplementary quota was increased to 
: 10 bushels per seeded acre, with a minimum delivery of 300 bushels. 
On June 5th the supplementary rye quota was increased to 15 bushels 
: per seeded acre, with a minimum delivery of 450 bushels. On July 15th 
supplementary rye quota was discontinued because of the commencement 
3 of harvesting. 

On September 19th, 1957 The Board established a supplementary 
quota of 5 bushels per seeded acre applicable to Soft White Spring 
Wheat, where such wheat had been produced under contract with mills. 
This quota was increased to 10 bushels per seeded acre on January 13th, 
1958 and further increased to 15 bushels per seeded acre on May 5th. 
Effective on July 7th Soft White Spring Wheats were placed on an open 
quota basis for the balance of the crop year. 


- But on the first page of that document the representatives of the Canadian 
Wheat Board also stated: | 
. While equity among producers has always ‘been an objective in the 
administration of delivery quotas, this objective has been subject to 
the requirements of the market for kinds of grain and grades of grain. 
From time to time, over the years, the necessity for moving the grains 
and grades of grain required to meet market commitments has resulted 
in variation of delivery quotas within crop years and at the end of crop 
years. 


What this means is that the ability of the Wheat Board to sell the grain 
has been the overriding consideration and that the equitable sharing of available 
storage space between producers is a secondary consideration. 

Said the Board in the same document: 

A completely equitable quota system would involve the shipment 
of grain from each individual delivery point in accordance with its 
requirements in relation to a uniform pattern of delivery quotas. Such 
a policy would result in a reduced level of sales and smaller overall 
movement from farms to country elevators. 


On page 18 of this document the Board includes a table that shows the 
impact on the individual farmer of this policy. The following table shows the - 
number of stations at different quota levels on July 31, 1956: 


Bushels per 


Specified acre Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta 
5 — 103 (9%) 85 (15%) 
: 6 15 370 141 
7 45 324 160 
8 316 (84%) 306 (28%) 191 (33%) 
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In that year 84 per cent of the delivery points in Manitoba achieved a 
quota of 8 bushels an acre and only 28 per cent in Saskatchewan and 33 per 
cent in Alberta achieved the same level. Members of the Committee are fully 
aware that inequities of the same type have typified experience in subsequent 
years. 

We do not cite the delivery of inequities in any critical vein. We do suggest 
that it is inconsistent to blandly accept these inequities and, concurrently, to 
suggest that the sales of a few million bushels of grain off-quota to the feed 
mills would destroy the quota system. 

We further submit that it is inconsistent to permit off-quota or over-quotas 
or supplementary deliveries with respect to malting barley, pearling barley, 
seed grain, durum wheat, flaxseed, rye, soft white spring wheat, Alberta Red , 
winters and Alberta winters and then to charge or imply that the feed mills 
are attempting to prejudice or destroy the quota system when they suggest 
that the producer of feed grains should have a similar opportunity to market 
his product. 


The Wheat Board and Agriculture Improvement 


Past policies clearly establish the interest of the Canadian Wheat Board 
in the improvement of practices on grain farms. 

In the Annual Report by the Board to the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
for the crop year 1957-58, on page 5, it is stated: 


The Board’s policy to encourage the use of good seed by producers 
was continued through the crop year, with special provision being made 
to assist producers in acquiring registered and certified seed, and com- 
mercial seed were registered and certified seed was in short supply. 


No one could disapprove of such an estimable policy. 

The same is true of the Board policy of permitting seeded hay and pasture 
land to be included as specified acreage in farmers’ permit books. As with the 
policy on seed grains, this policy was initiated with the one objective of im- 
proving farm practice in western Canada. 

Public policy, as evidenced by these Canadian Wheat Board policies with 
respect to seed and grassland farming, is bent in the direction of improving 
farm practice. When it is considered that close to fifty per cent of gross 
farm income in western Canada comes from livestock and livestock products, 
and that only 5 per cent of the balanced feed marketed in Canada is sold 
on the prairies, and that sales of feed and the use of balanced rations is 
being prejudiced by public policy, a strange contradiction would seem to 
have appeared. 

The livestock producer who wishes to improve his feeding practices is 
not being given the consideration afforded the grain grower who wishes to 
improve his seed or who wishes to raise grass seed or hay and pasture and 
so improve his soil fertility. 

On the other side of the coin, the legitimate interests of the feed manu- 
facturer are not being given the consideration of those of malster and brewer 
or of the seed house. 


Inequity Between Feed Mills— 


The incidence of the law as it applies to’sales of farm grain to feed mills 
is inequitable under the present policy. 

Of the 182 feed mills in the prairie provinces 60 have agreements with 
the Canadian Wheat Board and 122 do not have agreements. It is common 
knowledge that mills operated by companies having an agreement with 
the Canadian Wheat Board are firmly bound by the regulations while those 
that do not have such a contract are not bound; the consequence has been 
that many non-agreement mills have been buyirie grain off-quota, in spite 
of the regulation and, in keeping with the regulation, have been buying at 
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prices below the Wheat Board offering price. The result is that they are able 
_to.operate on one price plane and those mills that observe the regulations 


operate on a different and higher plane. 
A public regulation is placing legitimate business enterprises in; an 
impossible competitive position. We are being severely penalized because we 
observe the regulations. 

It could be argued that adequate enforcement would meet the require- 
ments of the present situation. 

We submit that it would not. It would still permit the non-agreement 


mills to purchase their supplies directly from the producer while denying 


- that right to the agreement mill with the result that the agreement mill 


would still have to bear the cost of handling and storage of grain. 

There would also be important exceptions to the quota provision, no 
matter how diligent the officers of the Board. It is well known that the re- 
quirements of the legislation are met by having a feedlot, and rural mills 
would simply go into feeding and so be able to buy off-quota, no matter 
how rigid the enforcement. They could observe the letter of the law and still 
buy off-quota. 

We submit that effective control is impossible. We also submit that it 
is not desirable, for all the reasons that we have developed throughout this 
brief. But, in addition, there is a continuing danger of driving the local mill 


‘out of business and all mills, agreement and non-agreement, are becoming 


local district mills to an increasing extent. The transportation costs are forcing 
all mills into the areas closest to their customers. 

There is a real danger of creating a situation in which the local mill 
cannot survive. This would create an upward spiral in feed prices and further 
shrink the use of balanced rations in the feeding of livestock and poultry in 
the west. 

The feed mill today is a local service industry. It must be located close 
to its suppliers and customers if it is to pay reasonable prices for grain 
and provide feed to its customers at a reasonable cost. Essential profits are a 
product of a large turnover which means that feed prices, relative to live- 
stock and livestock product prices, must be such that farmers can realize a net 
profit from the use of balanced rations. The higher the feed price the smaller 
the market. A point is reached where the market is not large enough to 
support the local mill. If it closes those farmers who wish to use balanced 
feeds must-have them shipped in from a remote plant, with the transporta- 
tion costs added, which again raises the price and further shrinks the market. 

To a degree this would appear to have ben happening in western Canada 


~ already. The fact that western farmers have some 40 per cent of the live- 


stock and purchase only 5.35 per cent of the complete balanced feeds supports 
such a conclusion. 

Strict enforcement, even if it were possible would mean that feed prices 
stayed at a relatively high level and so their use would be retarded. But we 
suggest a lower price for feed would not be accomplished if off-quota privi- 
leges were extended in this matter, through feed mills buying grain from 
farmers at distress prices. The avoidance of handling and storage charges alone 
would reduce the price. It would be quite possible for the producer of the 
grain to get as good a price as he would get if he sold his grain to the Canadian 
Wheat Board and still permit the livestock feeder to buy his feed at a re- 
duced price as compared with present policy. | 


Public Acceptance of the Regulations— 


It could be argued that the feed mills could make the regulations enforce- 
able if they would really support them in principle and in fact. To the best 
of our knowledge our members do observe the regulations. But many feed 
mills do not and they are encouraged in this by the fact that the public do not 
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accept the regulations as being reasonable. Farmers are very willing to sell the 
grain to the mills with no entry in their permit books and apparently feel that 
no moral issue is involved. Many mill owners apparently feel the same way. 

It is hard to believe that the courts support the principle of the regulation 
in the light of penalties that have followed conviction. The Committee is aware 
of the case in Ponoka, Alberta, where an operator was convicted of many 
charges of buying grain outside the quota and was fined a total of $10 by 
the court. 

It is also well known that the Wheat Board is not of one mind on this 
question. It is accepted in grain circles in Winnipeg that the Canadian Wheat 
Board is divided. 

The Committee is aware that the western provincial Governments are not 
inflexible with respect to the imposition of quotas. They freely permit barter 
and sales of grain to machinery companies and retail stores. They give capital 
assistance to seed plants and, with the approval of the Board, assist in off-quota 
deliveries in this form. 

A valid parallel can properly be drawn between the present regulations 
and the experiments with prohibition. The latter established that laws that 
the public regard as unreasonable are virtually unenforceable. 

The gathering of evidence against feed mills may be difficult and can place 
the Board in a most absurd position. Indeed, under the heading of ‘Mystery 
Car Perplexes All’, one of the Winnipeg dailies, under date of March 7, 1960, 
graphically describes some of the difficulties and absurdities. 


Steinbach’s Great Mystery—who was the man in the maroon 

Chevrolet?—-was solved Monday, but not before Hon. J. B. Carroll, 
_ minister of public utilities, had been thoroughly upset and a good many 
imaginations stimulated. 

Last week grain truckers in the Steinbach-Landmark area reported 
they had been followed by the maroon car. A photographer from the 
Carillon News in Steinbach finally got a picture of the vehicle (its 
occupant wanted to know “What in the h are you doing,”) and the 
paper ran it on its front page along with a story headlined “Mystery 
Car Trails Local Feed Trucks’’. 

And that was where Mr. Carroll came into the act. For, examining 
the photo, the News editor decided the licence number was 4B4— 
the number of Mr. Carroll’s car. The number was printed in the paper. 

Queries on the car brought a quick denial from Mr. Carroll. He 
said he hadn’t been in the Steinbach area since last November (he liked 
to visit the Steinbach area but he hadn’t had time lately). 

In fact, he said through a spokesman, he’d been in The Pas at the 
time the mystery car was tootling around the back roads of southeastern 
Manitoba. And his car was a brown Ford, not a maroon Chevrolet. 

The News had suggested the car might be owned by the Canadian 
Wheat Board, though it reported drawing a blank when the board was 
checked. Monday morning, however, chief commissioner W. C. McNamara 
of the board said the car probably did belong to a wheat board 
inspector who works in that territory. 

He was likely making a “routine check” said Mr. McNamara. 


Manitoba is chuckling over the detective operations, and so, apparently, 
is Alberta. Comments the Calgary Herald: 


There have been reports of Wheat Board inspectors snooping around 
the country tailing feed company trucks, ostensibly to gather evidence 
to use in courts. } 3 

The talents of these people would be better employed in finding 
new markets for the millions of bushels of surplus grain. 
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; According to the same paper the gathering of evidence can be a futile 
- undertaking: oe , 2 | 
: The small feed millers have discovered that it is legal to set up a 
subsidiary feedlot business. In other words, if a miller sets up to feed 
a beef animal somewhere in the vicinity of his mill everything is per- 

fectly legal. 
Laughable? Yes. Ridiculous? Yes... 


We submit that there is more involved here than the single question of 
public acceptability of the regulations. We submit that the Canadian Wheat 
-Board is being subjected to criticism and the poking of fun by witty writers 
on matters not related to the performance of the basic Board function of mar- 
keting western Canadian grain. The perpetuation of the quota regulations with. 
respect to the feed mills is damaging the relations of the Board and so inevitably 
of the Government with the public. 

It has been suggested that our proposal might be the thin edge of the 
wedge that would destroy the Canadian Wheat Board. We submit that this 
continuous adverse publicity and the perpetual breaking of Wheat Board | 
regulations by farmers and by some millers is.a much graver threat to the 
perpetuation of the Board. 
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Sales and Prospects for Western Grain 
In one of the documents filed with this Committee by the Canadian Wheat 
Board a table indicating receipts from producers was included. It is repro- 


duced below: 
Receipts from Producers 
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Year (millions of bushels) 
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1 Fo a sf AM cP Ra NN ue Pen a AL SPIE Bac Eo 585 
| Oe ye re ees es Ca ot LL DR oh ota taine: a Heine etal aitp stare aot Miehy) gajielat's 576 
: i NE Lape Bath epee a Sn na tne vat i aN tare ecb ea PU ae Ie 551 
The average deliveries by producers in the first four years—1951-52 to 
f 1954-55 inclusive—was 678 million bushels. The average deliveries for the 


more recent period—1955-56 to 1958-59 inclusive—was 570 million bushels. 
In other words the decline in deliveries was a total of 108 million bushels. 

Stocks of grain on farms for the most recent period available are listed 
in the annual report to the Minister of Trade and Commerce by the Canadian 
Wheat Board in Tables IV, V and VI. Stocks on farms: 
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Year Wheat Oats Barley Total Production 
TORARGas hts Goh sxe ss oa aes 19, 262 57,836 21,476 98, 574 1,305,000 
TORS O4e Vien eee Eoiattorelacsetec ser 93,716 90, 660 38, 235 222,611 1, 131,000 
TORSO RIA, cee Sorte ee es eb aabete 231, 860 97, 250 96,810 425,920 668 , 000 
POS ID Sa weak. cis Peat ae oe EN Bioecs 137,855 53,400 42,310 233, 565 1, 031,000 
. VET fe Sikes. cers ere, a ae roman teas 204, 205 71,200 50,465 325,870 1, 213,000 
, BRB e elie st. kink g aete aed ie Ao 323, 160 172,100 80, 980 576, 240 _ 807,000 
AORS SDI eos ee oe ks a3 Peas ks 231,900 108,000 57,500 397,400 824, 000 
E PROD Rao GS oie as shad oR e ott 130, 000 80, 000 57,000 267, 000 881,000 
Average 
1952-53 to 1955-56...........: 120, 673 69,786 49,708 
Average 
1956-57 to 1959-60............ 222,316 107,825 61,486 
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For the last three years stocks of grain on farms have been declining, 
but this has been in response to an increase in storage capacity and to a 
decline in production on western farms. In spite of this the stocks on farms 
are 108,000,000 bushels higher on the average of the last four years than in 
the average of the four previous years. No one can doubt that a return to 
the production experience of 1955 and 1956 would result in a great increase 
in stocks on farms. 

Figures are not, of course, available for stocks of grain in commercial 
positions for 1959-60. But the average of the grain in commercial positions 
for the last three years was 937,736,000 bushels, compared with 762,861,000 
for the previous four years. 

Disposition of wheat for the most recent four years was 453,617,000 bushels, 
compared with 456,199,000 for the four years previous—not a significant dif- 
ference. The same is not true of oats and barley: for oats the average com- 
mercial domestic and export disposition for the three most recent years was 
59,003,000 bushels, compared with 88,747,000 for the four years immediately 
previous. Comparable figures for barley are 116,569,000 and 123,161,000—a 
decrease of close to seven million bushels a year. 

On page 50 of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of this Committee 
the following exchange appears: 


Mr. Kinpt: I have a question on Mr. MacNamara’s point that 
quotas were for orderly marketing. There is another blade to pS 
sword and that is production. 

Quotas are exceedingly important in controlling production. That 
point was not brought up. Would you like to make a statement on that? 


Mr. McNamara: I feel quite strongly on this. I think I reported 
to the committee last year that I think the policy Canada has adopted, 
through the board, under the quota system, of having surplus grain 
that cannot be marketed remain on the farm, has been a very effective 
control of acreage—much different from the policy that has been em- 
ployed below the line. I think it has been one of the reasons why the 
Canadian acreage has been held quite constant, and it has been a very 
effective policy of the government in this regard. 


The validity of this program must be measured against the success of 
the Canadian Wheat Board and the Government of Canada in fully exploiting 
every possible market. The statistics cited above demonstrate that marketings 
have been falling behind production and, if this trend continues, the cost of 
storage on farms must mount and the income from sales of grain must shrink. 
While this is taking place the policy of refusing off-quota deliveries of grain 
will be permitting U.S. corn to infiltrate the Canadian market. Poultry and 
such imports will be increasing. The total market that is available to western 
Canadian grain producers will be shrinking. 

Nor should it be anticipated that the markets for Canadian grains will 
improve and that the present trend will be reversed. It must be clear to all 
members of the committee that the organization of the six-member Common 
Market, lying as it does across many of our good grain markets, is a substantial 
threat to any prospect of increased sales in the European market. 

All evidence points in the direction of the conclusion that some important 
Canadian export markets will not expand and are much more likely to shrink 
in the years ahead. In the light of this fact, to say on the one hand that the 
building up of surpluses on farms is a valid techiiaae for the control of west- 
ern acreages of grains and on the other to perversely shrink the domestic 
market for feed grains is to use public policy as an instrument of shrinking cash 
income to the western grain producer. 
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N on-quota sales to feed mills and the non-prairie feeder— 


It has been suggested to this Committee that off-quota sales to feed mills 
would give western feeders an unfair competitive advantage over feeders in 
British Columbia and Ontario. We do not accept this suggestion. ; 

As far as the British Columbia feeders are concerned they are now 


4 permitted to buy feed supplies in the Peace River Block—which is in the 


designated Wheat Board area—and they would be able to buy feed from mills 
in that province if deliveries to mills were placed off-quota. . | 
Ontario farmers now can buy feed grains without restriction, with the 


exception of grain produced in the designated Wheat Board area. The same 


is true of the other eastern provinces of Canada. 
The following table indicates the production of feed grains in the central 


provinces: 


— Wheat Oats Barley Mixed grains Corn Total 
Ontario 
TOS St dere sts 24, 259 99,305 4,095 42,256 29,610 199, 525 
TODO ae 12,867 93,391 4,068 38, 868 30, 756 179, 950 
Quebec 
NWA Sieaonr tet: 295 45,475 T2G. 6,480 ar 52,977 
(US Uae oie oleate 316 46,517 654 6,014 = 53, 501 


The hard fact is that the Ontario feeder has access to a very large amount 
of feed grains free of any quota and at a competitive price. It is not agreed 
that the proposed off-quota sales of western grain would visit an inequity upon 
the feeder in Ontario or in other parts of Canada. 


SUMMARY / 


Recommendation: that the existing regulations, whether statutory or 
administrative, should be amended to permit farmers and grain producers to 
sell feed grains directly to feed manufacturers or processors of grain, free of 
quota or other restrictions, the feed manufacturers to purchase grained directly 


-. from the producers for resale within the province in which the grain is grown. 


Factors Indicating Merit in the Recommendation: 


(1) Unit Production from Livestock not at a Maximum: It is submitted 
that the intelligent use of balanced feeds will greatly increase unit output from 
poultry flocks and dairy and beef herds and hogs, increasing farm profits more 
than proportionately. Raising feed prices through the present regulations re- 
tards this use of balanced feeds and so tends to reduce livestock profits. 


(2) Western Canada Lagging Behind Canada in use of Mixed Feeds: The 
three provinces of Saskatchewan, Alberta and Manitoba have some 40 per 
cent of the livestock in Canada and use 5.35 per cent of the mixed feeds 
bought by livestock feeders in Canada. In the light of the changing demand 
and production prospects for livestock, outlined by the Royal Commission on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects and which visualize an enormous increase in 
demand for livestock products, the retarding of the feed industry would hardly 
seem to be in the best interests of farmers, feeders, feed industry or nation. 


(3) Impact on Grain Farmers’ Prices for Feed Grain: We submit that the 
proposed change would improve the price for feed grain. Much is now being 
bought off-quota by feeders and retailers of machinery and consumers’ dura- 
bles. The entry into this market of the feed manufacturers would (a) result 


in more competition and a better market, which would tend to raise prices 
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and (b) would not open up a prospect of feeders’ depressing prices as they 
operate on margins and do not increase profits through cutting prices to the 
farmer. Further, the feed mill will be buying from his own customers, and 
will avoid price cutting that would damage: good relations with those 
customers. 


(4) Effect on Domestic Wheat Board Sales: We submit that the amount 
of grain involved is trifling and off-quota sales would not influence significantly 
Wheat Board sales. We submit that increasing imports of U.S. corn and of 
finished poultry and other meat products are presently having the effect of 
actually shrinking the market for Canadian feed grain and are giving that 
market to U.S. farmers. We submit that under present circumstances the market 
for feed grains is elastic and that a change in price would trigger a more than 
offsetting change in consumption. 


(5) Effect on the Quota: We cannot accept the validity of the suggestion 
that off-quota sales to feed mills would upset the quota provisions. Presently 
millions of bushels of malting barley are sold off-quota. Millions of bushels of 
seed wheat is sold off-quota, at relatively low prices, and some of this actually 
finds its way into the milling markets and competes directly with the Canadian — 
Wheat Board in overseas sales. Off-quota or over- quota or supplementary 
deliveries are allowed with respect to malting barley, pearling barley, seed 
grain, durum wheat, flaxseed, rye, soft white spring wheat, Alberta Red winters 
and Alberta ainters, 


(6) Agricultural Improvement: Through its policy of allowing exchanges 
of commercial grain for equivalent value of seed and through permitting 
hayland to be included in specified acreage the Canadian Wheat Board is 
contributing to the improvement of western farm practice; we submit it is 
not consistent to extend such encouragement to the grain farmer and flatly 
reject the legitimate interests of the livestock farmer. 


(7) Inequity Between Feed Mills: Public regulations presently discrim- 
inate between businesses in feed manufacturing. Mills that do not have agree- 
ments with the Canadian Wheat Board are not restricted as to price and, in 
effect, are restricted very little as to quota. Regulations and the failure to 
enforce regulations are discriminating most unfairly. 


(8) Public Acceptance of the Regulations: It has been pointed out that 
there is no apparent disposition on the part of the public to support these 
regulations and that the Wheat Board is being subjected to criticism that is 
in no way related to its function of marketing the western grain crop. 
Reluctance of the public to accept these regulations as being valid invites a 
re-examination of the regulations. Further, the courts are most moderate in 
the penalties given for infringement and, indeed, the Wheat Board itself is 
divided. 


(9) Surpluses as a Technique for Acreage Control: We have quoted the 
chairman of the Canadian Wheat Board to the effect that piling up surpluses 
on farms tends to hold down acreages. We submit that this is not a valid 
technique when something less than every effort is being made to market a 
maximum total of feed grains. 


(10) Non-quota Sales and the Non-Prairie Feeder: The other provinces 
of Canada can buy feed grain produced within their own borders without 
restriction. The same is being sought for the western provinces. It should be 
recollected that Ontario, which is a very big feeding province, produced close 
to 200 million bushels Of feed grain in a good year, so does have Bie eS 
local supplies, 
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age be permitted. : 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Ralph Hedlin, 
Consultant for 


“We submit that, fie these reasons, the ba uetd sales of eee grain 
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The Alberta Division of the Canadian Feed Manufacturers © 


Association, 


The Manitoba Division of the Canadian Feed Manufacturers 


Association, 


The Saskatchewan Division of the Canadian Feed Manufacturers 


Association. 


ALBERTA MEMBERS 


Provincial Manufacturers 
Burns & Company Limited 


Burns & Company Limited 


Canada Packers Limited 

J. E. Love & Sons 

McCabe Grain Company Ltd. 
North West Mill & Feed Co. Ltd. 
Parrish & Heimbecker Limited 
Maple Leaf-Purity Mills Ltd. 
Swift Canadian Company Ltd. 
United Grain Growers Limited 


“United Grain Growers Limited 


District Manufacturers 
Byers Flour Mills Limited 


Ellison Milling & Elevator Co. Ltd. 


Gold Medal Feeds Limited 


Local Manufacturers 


Address 
120 Ave. & 72 St., Edmonton 
Feed Div., Head Office, 
Calgary, Alta. 
Edmonton 
P.O. Box 233,-Calgary 


12560 Fort Road, Edmonton 


P.O. Box 4397, South Edmonton 
507 Herald Bldg., Calgary 
Pioneer Feeds Div., Calgary 
Box 100, Edmonton 

Lougheed Bldg., Calgary 

P.O. Box 4189, South Edmonton 


Camrose 
Lethbridge 
2239—14A Street E, Calgary 


Calgary Co-op Fur Farmers’ Assn. Ltd.1701—11 Street E, Calgary 


Crown Seed & Feed Limited 
Hedlin’s Feed Service 
Robertson’s Seed & Feed Ltd. 
Sterling Flour Mills 


Manufacturing Suppliers 
Alberta Linseed Oil Co. Ltd, 
Bonar & Bemis Limited 
Buckerfield’s Ltd. 

Canadian Salt Co. Ltd. 

Cargill Grain Company, Limited 


Coutts Machinery Co. Limited - 


Coutts Machinery Co. Limited 

Cyanamid of Canada Limited 

Dow Chemical of Canada, Ltd. 
23149-8—4 


P.O. Box 7000, 


123—10th Ave. W, Calgary 
Lacombe 

8118—103 St., Edmonton 
Strome, Alta. 


Medicine Hat 
2235—15 Street E, Calgary 
Vancouver, B.C. 
9565 Jasper Ave., Edmonton 
209 Grain Exchange, 
Winnipeg 2, Man. 
92 Street & Stadium Road, 
Edmonton, Alta. 
4636—l1st St. S.E., Calgary 
71 Hollyburn Rd., Calgary 
433—4th Ave. S.W., Calgary 
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Manufacturing Suppliers (Alberta) 
Industrial Bags Ltd. 


Interprovincial Co-operatives Ltd. 
Kootenay Granite Products Ltd. 
Loders Lime Co., Ltd. 

Northern Alfalfa Products Ltd. 
Merck & Co. Limited 

Merck & Co. Limited 


Pillsbury Canada Limited 
Sifto Salt Limited 

Sifto Salt Limited 

Sifto Salt Limited 
Springbank Dehydration Ltd. 


St. Regis Paper Co. (Canada) Ltd. 
St. Regis Paper Co. (Canada) Ltd. 


Strong-Scott Limited 
Woods Bag & Canvas Co. Ltd. 
Valley Granite Products Ltd. 


Bradley Brokerage Co. 
The Cuthbert Company, Limited 
_ Charles Albert Smith, Limited 


Charles Albert Smith, Limited 


Harrisons & Crosfield (Canada) Ltd. 
N. D. Hogg Limited 


N. D. Hogg Limited 
Mackenzie & Feimann Ltd. 


Pfizer Canada, 
Division of Pfizer Corp. 


Shafer-Haggart Ltd. 
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Address : . 4 

703 Terminal Ave., : 
Vancouver 4, B.C. 

Box 711, Saskatoon, Sask. 

1410—4th St. S. W., Calgary — 

1026—16 Ave. N.W., Calgary 

13322—102 Ave., Edmonton 

2520 Toronto Cresc., Calgary 


2675 Boundary Road, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


8th Ave. & Centre St., Calgary 
8716—96th Ave., Edmonton 
208 Lancaster Bldg., Calgary 
208 Lancaster Bldg., Calgary 


528 Chilliwack Central Rd., : 
Chilliwack, B.C. 


Lougheed Bldg., Calgary 


2725 Arbutus Street, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


122—11th Ave. W., Calgary 
East Calgary, Alta. 


410 Mayfair Avenue, 
Chilliwack, B.C. 


12062 Jasper Ave., Edmonton 


321—10th Ave. S. W., Calgary 


356 Eastern Avenue, 
Toronto 8, Ont. 


1509—6th Avenue East, 
New Westminster, B.C. 


10229—105 St., Edmonton 


P.O. Box 66, Station “Q’, . 
Toronto, Ont. 


2126—8th Ave. E., Calgary 
P.O. Box 4281, South Edmonton 


1503 Broadview Court, 
New Westminster, B.C. 


402 W. Pender St., Vancouver 3 


Van Waters & Rogers of Canada Ltd.2625 Skeena St., Vancouver 12 
Van Waters & Rogers of Canada Ltd.10014-—102A Ave., Krozelle Bldg. 


Edmonton, Alta. 


Wilbur-Ellis Company of Canada Ltd.307 Mercantile Bank Bldg., 


540 Burrard St., Vancouver 1 
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F Active Members 
- Burns & Co. Limited 


7 ; Canada Packers Limited 
Central Grain Co. Ltd. 


Eastern Terminal Elevator Co. Ltd. 


q Federated Co-op Limited 
Federal Grain Limited 


_-Feed-Rite Mills Ltd. 


~ Manitoba Pool Elevators 


Maple Leaf-Purity Mills Limited 


McCabe Grain Company Ltd. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Ltd. 
Soo Line Mills Ltd. 
Swift Canadian Co. Ltd. 


Associate Members 
Alfalfa Products Ltd. 
Bonar & Bemis Limited 


Canadian Grain Journal 
Canadian Salt Co. Ltd. 
Cargill Grain Co. Ltd. 


Co-op Vegetable Oils Ltd. 

Cuthbert Company Ltd. 

Dawson Richardson Publications 
Limited 

Dominion Veterinary Laboratories 

Dow Chemical of Canada Ltd. 


Donald H. Bain Ltd. 
Fort William Elevator Co. Ltd. 
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“MANITOBA MEMBERS _ 


Address 


Logan & Brighton Sts., 
Winnipeg 3, Man. 


St. Boniface, Man. 
682 Archibald St., St. Boniface 


Grain Exchange Bldg., 


167 Lombard Ave., Winnipeg 2 


230 Princess St., Winnipeg 2 


809 Grain Exchange Bldg., 
167 Lombard Ave, Winnipeg 2 


215 Henry Ave, Winnipeg 2 


Wheat Pool Bldg., 
371 Main St., Winnipeg 2 


2nd Flr., 395 Main St., 
Winnipeg 2, Man. 


Ath Flr., Grain Exchange Bldg., 
167 Lombard Ave, Winnipeg 2 


55 Higgins Ave., Winnipeg 2 
7 Higgins Ave., Winnipeg 2 
St. Boniface, Man. 


Fort Whyte, Man. 
311 Alexander Ave, Winnipeg 2 


130 Grain Exchange Annex, 
153 Lombard Ave, Winnipeg 2 


Manitoba House, 324 Lizzie Ave. 
Winnipeg 2, Man. 


209 Grain Exchange Bldg., 
167 Lombard Ave, Winnipeg 2 


Altona, Man. 
19 McPhillips, Winnipeg 3 


171 McDermot Ave. E., 
Winnipeg 2, Man. 


1302 Main St., Winnipeg 4 


8rd Fir. Canada Trust Bldg., 
232 Portage Ave, Winnipeg 1 


115 Bannatyne Ave, Winnipeg 2 


Grain Exchange Bldg., 
167 Lombard Ave, Winnipeg 2 


Harrison & Crosfield eee Limited1377 Winnipeg Ave., 


Winnipeg 3, Man. 
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‘Associate Members (Manitoba) 
K. A. Powell (Canada) Ltd. 


K. A. Powell (Canada) Ltd. 


Kipp-Kelly Limited 
L. V. Patteson 


Manitoba Sugar Co. Limited 
Merck & Co. Limited 
Seven Oaks Mfg. & Sales Limited 


Pfizer Canada 


Sherwin-Williams Co. of Canada 
Limited 


Standard Chemical Limited 
Strong-Scott Limited 
St. Regis Paper Co. (Canada) Limited 


Toronto Elevators Limited 


Viobin Canada Limited 
Winnipeg Supply & Fuel Co. Ltd. 
Wood Bag & Canvas Co. Ltd. 
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Address 


830 Archibald St., 
St. Boniface, Man. 


563 Grain Exchange Bldg., 


-167 Lombard Ave, Winnipeg 2 


68 Higgins Ave., Winnipeg 2 
Room 6, 678 Main St., 
Winnipeg 2, Man. 

P.O. Box 608, Winnipeg 2 
183 Oxford St., Winnipeg 9 


450 Provencher Ave., 
St. Boniface, Man. 


74 Exbury Road, 
Downsview, Ont. 


110 Sutherland Ave., 
Winnipeg 4, Man. 


681 Plinquet St., St. Boniface 
P.O. Box 872, Winnipeg, Man. 
1837 Portage Ave, Winnipeg 12 


240 Grain Exchange, 
167 Lombard Ave, Winnipeg 2 


161 Kingsbury Ave, Winnipeg 4 
1651 Portage Ave., Winnipeg 12 
P.O. Box 821, Winnipeg, Man. 


SASKATCHEWAN MEMBERS 


Provincial Members 
Burns & Company Limited 
Federated Co-operatives Limited 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited 


Address 
Prince Albert & Regina, Sask. 
211 Avenue D-North, Saskatoon — 
55 Higgins Ave., | 


- Winnipeg 2, Man. 


The Quaker Oats Company of 
Canada Limited 


Swift Canadian Company Limited 


Regional Members 

Canada Packers Limited 

Early Seed and Feed Limited 
Intercontinental Packers Limited 
McCabe Grain Company Limited 
United Grain Growers Limited 


Avenue N. & 18th Street, 


- Saskatoon, Sask. 


220 Wall St., Saskatoon 


212 Pacific Ave., Saskatoon 
198 Ave. A-South, Saskatoon 
Eleventh Street West, Saskatoon 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 

140 Ave. A-South, Saskatoon 


Bonar & Bemis Limited 
Canadian Grain Journal 


Canadian Organic Developments Ltd. 
The Canadian Salt Company Limited 
Canadian Sugar Factories Limited 
Charles Albert Smith Limited 


Continental Paper Products Limited 
Co-op Vegetable Oils Limited 

The Cuthbert Company Limited 
Cyanamid of Canada Limited 

The Dairy and Poultry Pool 


Hoffman-LaRoche Limited 


Interprovincial Co-operatives Limited 
Loders Lime Company Limited 


Associate Members (Saskatchewan) 
The Manitoba Sugar Company 
Merck & Company Limited 

Oyster Shell Products Company 


Pembina Mountain Clays Limited 
Pfizer Canada 


- 


Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited 
Robinson & Webber Limited 


Sask. Forage Crop Growers 
Co-op Marketing Assoc. Ltd. 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 


Seven Oaks Manufacturing & Sales 
Limited 

Shafer-Haggart Limited 

Sifto Salt Limited 

St. Regis Paper Co. (Canada) Ltd. 

Strong Scott Limited 

Watson & Truesdale Limited 


Whitmoyer Laboratories Limited 
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_ Dow Chemical Company of Canada Ltd. 
 W.H. Escott & Company Limited 


Woods Bag & Canvas Company Limited 2321 William St., 
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P. O. Box 7000, Vancouver, B.C. 
. 528-Third Ave. N., Saskatoon 
P. O. Box 1330, Saskatoon 

246 Grain Exchange Bldg., 
Winnipeg 2, Man. 

Calgary, Alta. 

1201 Kilburn Ave., Saskatoon 
Raymond, Alta. 


5011 Collingwood St., 
Vancouver 15, B.C. 


Regina, Sask. 

P. O. Box 750, Altona, Man. 

19 McPhillips St., Winnipeg 3 
71 Hollyburn Road, Calgary 
209 Ave. D-North, Saskatoon ; 
232 Portage Ave., Winnipeg 1 
205 Central Chambers, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


80 Wingold Avenue, 
Toronto 19, Ont. 


P. O. Box 711, Saskatoon 
P. O. Box 792, Calgary, Alta. 


Address 
Fort Garry, Winnipeg, Man. 
183 Oxford St., Winnipeg 9, Man. 
P. O. Box 1225, 


| Mobile, Alabama, U.S.A. 


945 Logan Ave., Winnipeg 3, Man. 
5330 Royalmount Ave., 
Montreal, Que. 


Moose Jaw, Sask. | 
P. O. Box 244, Saskatoon 
Prince Albert, Sask. 


Vegetable Oil Division, 


P. O. Box 109, Saskatoon, Sask. 
262 Main Street, 

Winnipeg 1, Man. 

402 West Pender St., 

Vancouver 3, B.C. 

2234 William Ave., Saskatoon 
1837 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
772-782 Dufferin Ave., 

Winnipeg 4, Man. 

2020 St. Andrews Ave., 
Saskatoon, Sask. 

Port Credit (Toronto Township) 
Ontario. 

Saskatoon 


= 
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APPENDIX “B” 


MEMO RE THE CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD ACT 


We draw attention to the status and authority of The Canadian Wheat 
Board under its statute; in that regard we quote in part: 


Sec. 4(2) “The Board is, for all purposes, an agent of Her Majesty 
...and its powers under this Act may be exercised by it only as an 
agent of Her Majesty...” 


We ask that, as befitting an agency of the Crown, its regulations be applied, 
without favour or preference, to all subjects. It has been shown that experience 
and the practicalities of grain marketing have necessitated wide departures 
from a theoretical equality of quotas. We ask that quotas on feed grains be 
removed from feed plants insofar as they are able to use feed grains to serve 
their customers within the Province in which they are established. We ask 
that we be permitted to purchase feed grains for our own account and at, such 
prices as will be fair and equitable to our grain customers and our feed 
customers, without preference to either, in fulfilment of our responsibility 
as a service industry. 


Sec. 4(4) “The Board is incorporated with the object of marketing 
in an orderly manner, in interprovincial and export trade, grain grown 
in Canada, and possesses the following powers: “(Here follows specifi- 
cally delineated powers.) 


We draw attention to the fact that the Board has the specific general object 
of marketing “in interprovincial and export trade”. We undertake, if given 
freedom from quotas on feed grains and freedom from the Board’s fixed pricing 
policies, to account fully on all transactions and to restrict business so. done 
to transactions within the Province where the plant is located. 


Sec. 16(1) “Notwithstanding anything in The Canada Grain Act, 
except with the permission of the Board, no person shall deliver grain 
to an elevator (or feed mill) and no manager or operator thereof shall 
receive delivery of grain...” 


The portion underlined implies that the Board has power to make excep- 


tions and implies that it will—and it has. 
Sec. 20 “Powers of Administration of the Board’— 
“The Board may...by order, 
“(c) prescribe the manner in which deliveries of grain under a permit 


book shall be recorded in the permit book or any other entry may — 


be made in such permit book.” 


We undertake, if requested, to continue to enter all purchases of feed 
grains, as is done at present, in the producer’s permit book. 

“(f) fix from time to time quotas of each kind of grain that may be 
delivered by producers to elevators. ..within any period or periods, 
either generally or in specified areas or at specified delivery points 
or otherwise. 


“(h) exclude any kind of grain or any grade or quality thereof, from 
the provisions of this Part (Part II Control of Elevators and Rail- 
ways) in whole or in part, either generally or for any specified 
period or otherwise. f 
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Sec. 21(2) “The Governor in Council may...provide that persons 
other than producers who have become entitled to grain may...deliver 
grain...and the terms and conditions upon which the said grain may 
be so delivered.” 


We submit that no amendments to the Board’s statute are necessary to 
give the Board power to grant the relief requested. We submit that in fact 
those who set forth the Board’s powers envisaged the very necessity for 
flexibility in executing the objects of the Board (“marketing grain in inter- 
provincial and export trade’), that we request, and which the Board has 


. recognized in many other instances. 
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Sec. 25 “The Board shall undertake the marketing of wheat (and 
oats and barley as later instructed by. Order in Council under Part V) 
produced in the designated area in interprovincial and export trade 
and for such purpose shall 


“(a) buy all wheat... 
“(b) pay to producers...a sum certain... 
““(c) issue to a producer...a certificate...” 


We draw attention to the fact that the Board is instructed (as distinct 
from its “powers” already mentioned) to market wheat in interprovincial and 
export trade and for such purpose (and presumably only for such purpose) to 
buy wheat, oats and barley. 

We submit that in asking for relief from Board pricing regulations within 
a Province we are only asking for an interpretation of the Board’s statute 
consistent with the specific terms of that statute. 

The Board has consistently avoided accepting any responsibility for the 
administration of the statutes of the Provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba concerning coarse grains (oats and barley). There has been an 
implication that the Board is dubious of the legality of the delegation to it 
of authority by the Provinces. However, although such statutes purport to 
grant the Board authority over oats and barley (but not wheat or feed wheat?) 
those same statutes each permit “farm to feeder” transactions. In other words, 
the progenitors of said statutes envisaged freedom of business between farmers 
of grain and livestock. To put it simply, all we ask is to be permitted to fulfil 
our reasonable purposes as a service industry, to provide grinding, formula 
mixing and delivery facilities to our farmer customers, be they grain growers 
or livestock raisers. 


Alberta Division of Canadian Feed Manufacturers Association 
Saskatchewan Division of Canadian Feed Manufacturers Association 
Manitoba Division of Canadian Feed Manufacturers Association 
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EVIDENCE 


FRIDAY, May 20, 1960. 
9.30 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, if you will kindly come to order, I believe we 
have a quorum now. The house sits at 11 o’clock this morning and I would 
sincerely hope that we can finish with this witness by that time; his brief is 
not too long; and we will not have to hold a session this afternoon. . 

Today we have with us the Saskatchewan wheat pool, which is repre- 
sented by Mr. Wesson. Without further comments I would ask Mr. Wesson 


to present his brief. 


Mr. JOHN H. WESSON, C.B.E. (President, Saskatchewan Wheat Pool): Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. I should like to express my appreciation 
first for the invitation extended to the Saskatchewan wheat pool to present our 
views on this rather difficult problem to eastern and western Canada’ of feed 
grain to mills. I think you all have a copy of the brief, it is not very long. This 
is the brief of the Saskatchewan wheat pool to your standing committee on agri- 
culture and colonization regarding the sale of feed grain to feed mills. 

This submission is made by the Saskatchewan wheat pool on behalf of its 
more than 85,000 active farmer members in Saskatchewan. The pool is a co- ~ 
operative organization which handles grain and livestock for its members in 
the province. It owns and operates 1,263 country elevators in Saskatchewan, 
with a capacity of 90 million bushels, five terminals at the head of the lakes, 
with a capacity of 31 million bushels, one terminal at Vancouver, leased from 
the national harbours board with a capacity of 1,600,000 bushels, and livestock: 
sales agencies in Saskatchewan at Regina, Moose Jaw, Yorkton, Prince Albert, 
North Battleford, Saskatoon and Swift Current. In addition, Canadian Live- 
stock Co-operative (Western) Limited, which is owned jointly by the Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta livestock cooperatives, acts as the pool’s selling 
agency in St. Boniface. The Saskatchewan wheat pool owns stock yards at 
Regina, Yorkton, Swift Current and North Battleford. The yards are operated 
in the interests of members of the organization. 

Quotas covering deliveries of grain in the three prairie provinces have re- 
come an essential part of the mechanism which provides for the orderly mar- 
keting of grain under the Canadian wheat-board system of marketing. The 
quota system makes it possible for all grain producers to share in the available 
market for grains and guarantees within certain limitations that all producers 
shall be entitled to deliver up to the limit of their quota during the marketing 
year. While there may be some degree of discontent at the inequities that some- 
times creep into the administration of the quota system, farmers support the 
principle of delivery quotas. 

However, there has been a growing discontent in certain areas because of 
the feeling that the quota system has been breaking down in respect to 
deliveries of feed grains to certain of the smaller feed mills in the prairie 
provinces. There-are three classifications of feed mills operating in Sas-_ 
katchewan and the adjoining provinces: — 

(1) Feed plants operated by large mills under agreements with the 
Canadian wheat board. . 

(2) Feed plants operated by grain elevator companies under agreements 
with the Canadian wheat board. 
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(3) Smaller independent plants which do not have agreements with the 
Canadian wheat board. 


Breaking down these groups, Mr. Chairman, those in the first two 
classifications that have agreements with the Canadian wheat board number 60 
and the independents who have no agreement with the wheat board number 
122. There are 182 altogether. 


‘Incidentally, this is not in the brief, but from the last information we have 
in 1957 there were just under 4 million bushels delivered to these independents 
in the west. It is estimated now at close to 10 million bushels delivered to 
these mills outside of the Canadian wheat board. 


All feed mills in the first two categories (agreement plants) buy their 
supplies of feed grains at Canadian wheat board prices, and issue producer’s 
_ certificates. All deliveries to such mills are within the quota regulations. It is 
generally conceded that many of the transactions between coarse grains pro- 
ducers and the small independent mills on business that is carried on within 
the boundaries of the province, are carried on outside the quota regulations and 
the prices paid are prices which are negotiated and have no regard to board 
prices; no participation certificates are issued in connection with the trans- 
actions, and the 1 per cent P.F.A.A. levy is not collected. The over-all effects 
of such a policy are twofold,— 


(1) They tend to break down the price to the producers of coarse grains. 
(2) They tend to undermine the effectiveness of the quota system. 


It should be kept in mind that the transactions carried on outside wheat 
board regulations and outside quota regulations, probably do not account for 
the sale of one extra bushel of feed grain in-Canada and probably do not result 
in a single extra animal fed for market. It probably does alter the pattern of 
feeder operations between east and west, giving an edge to the western feeder 
as against the eastern feeder at the expense of the coarse grains producers. 


It is true that some individual coarse grains producers who have surpluses 
on their farms, increase their individual sales of coarse grains, but they do it 
at the expense of the other coarse grains producers because every non-quota 
bushel sold displaces a quota bushel. 


The Saskatchewan wheat pool believes that it is in the interests of all 
producers that the quota system of marketing should be maintained. It there- 
fore recommends,— 


(1) That the Canadian wheat board should take immediate steps to 
enforce vigorously the quota regulations as they apply to feed 
grains delivered to all mills. | 

(2) That the Canadian wheat board take steps to complete agreements 
with: all feed mills with a view to having all feed grain deliveries 
to mills subject to quota and providing for the collection of the 1 
per cent P.F.A.A. levy on all such deliveries. 


(3) That operations outside the quota regulations should be siclly 
limited to farm-to-farm and farm-to-feeder transactions. 


(4) That the feed grain exchange policy should be controlled in such 
a way as to limit exchange of grains for prepared feeds roughly to 
parallel the gristing principle as it applies to operation of flour mills. 


Dealing with this second recommendation, Mr. Chairman, you may have 
had all this information before, because I understand the Canadian wheat 
board witnesses have been before your committee. You will no doubt know 
there have been some of these cases tried in court dealing with, as I under- 
stand it as a layman, the rights and otherwise of the provinces under the ~ 
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Paitin: North Aaierics Act, the question of what is proper to do under the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act dealing with the civil and property rights, which 
is a provincial law. 

I am going to refer here to a case heard in the courts in Alberta, the 
Queen versus Thumlert, where the control of feed mills was found to be 
within the jurisdiction of the parliament of Canada. The effect of the ruling 
was that section 45 of the Canadian Wheat Board Act as it now stands was 
a valid declaration that feed mills were works for the general advantage 
of Canada and thereby were elevators within the meaning of the term as 
defined by the Canadian Wheat Board Act. Thus, the operation of feed mills 
was brought under the jurisdiction of section 16 of the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act. 


Section 16, subsection (2), reads: 

Where grain is delivered by a producer to an elevator, the manager 
or operator thereof shall, immediately upon completion of the de- 
livery of the grain, truly and correctly record and enter the net weight 
in bushels after dockage, of the grain so delivered in the permit book 
under which delivery is made and shall initial the entry in the permit 
book. 


This has general reference to the powers as referred to in the court 
decision under section 45 of the Canadian Wheat Board Act: 
For greater certainty, but not so as to restrict the generality of 
; any declaration in the Canada Grain Act that any elevator is a work 
for the general advantage of Canada, it is hereby declared that all 
; flour mills, feed mills, feed warehouses and seed cleaning mills, whether 
| heretofore constructed or hereafter to be constructed, are and each 
of them is hereby declared to be works or a work for the general 
2 advantage of Canada, and, without limiting the generality of the 
foregoing, each and every mill or warehouse mentioned or described 
in the schedule is a work for the general advantage of Canada. 
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There, Mr. Chairman, is our case as we see it. It seems obvious to us 
that while there are certain rights under provincial law dealing with civil 
and property rights, we take the view that, as we said in the brief, we oper- 
ate 1,263 elevators, and under the Canada Grain Act we are bound to take 
out a licence and we are bound to fit in with this law which says that all 
these facilities are works for the general advantage of Canada. 

So all we need in this regard to stop all this argument about provincial 

rights is for every one of these feed mills to be placed in the same category 
as all elevator companies, and have an agreement with the Canadian wheat 
board under which they will all deliver their grain under the quota system 
basis, so that all farmers are treated alike. Being in that position they must, 
-.of course, automatically, if they are going to grind this grain for feed, buy 
| from the wheat board daily at daily wheat board quota prices. 

Before I sit down to answer some of your questions may I say I am prob- 
ably at a little disadvantage because I have not had time to read all your 
committee’s reports as reported by your Hansard reporters; I have just 
seen press statements. It seems to me that something I have read, supposed — 
to be attributed to some of your witnesses before this committee, shows that 
those witnesses seemed to be looking at this whole picture from one viewpoint. 
They want to get this grain cheaper than the price charged by the wheat 
board daily. 

It is obvious that must be the case or they would not be asking for it. 

- Someone made a statement here, according to the press at your committee 
meetings that these men delivered grain after delivery of it under their quota 
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and were so hard up they were glad to sell their grain at one or one and half 
cents a pound. Let us say that the 10 million bushels that I quoted before 
is approximately right. To the extent that 10 million bushels of this grain 
is sold outside of the wheat board and outside of the wheat board quota, it 
lowers the quota to everyone who wants to deliver. 

Someone here said, according to the press, that these men were pretty 
hard up. May I say to you, sirs, that the pocket book of the man who is 
delivering his grain under the quota, is just as flat as those of these other 
people who are selling their grain at one cent or one and a half cents a 
pound. With that little comment, that is my brief. Thank you. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I notice at page 3 of the brief you state: 

That the Canadian wheat board take steps to complete agree- 
ments with all the feed mills. 


I asked the question of Mr. McNamara when he was before the com- 
mittee, and he said he did not think the Canadian wheat board would force 
these feed mills into being agreement plants. Do you also think that seed 
plants should also have an agreement with the Canadian wheat board? 

Mr. WESSON: Yes, that is what we recommend, so we are all in the same 
position. 

Mr. HornER (Acadia): Then, on that same page you say: 

That operations outside these quota regulations should be strictly 
limited to farm-to-farm and farm-to-feeder transactions. 


What is your view on the farmer to machinery agent transaction? 


Mr. WESSON: That is something that I cannot answer, sir. I know this 
has been done quite extensively. I know of a certain firm in Saskatoon, for 
instance, who took substantial quantities of low-grade wheat, at one cent a 
pound in exchange for television sets, radios and things of that nature. What 
they do with this wheat, I cannot answer. They have to do something with it. 
It could be, of course, they. sell it to feeders. I do not know what happens 
to it. They cannot deliver it to elevators unless they deliver it on someone 
else’s quota book. , 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): But there is nothing to stop them selling it to a 
feed lot or operating a feed lot themselves? A great many of these farm 
machinery companies in Alberta have a hook-up with the feed lot operators 
and this is the competition that the feed mills are up against. Do you think 
if a feed mill was allowed to buy over and above quota, it would produce 
a greater market for the farmer who is selling all this grain to machine 
operators? 

Mr. WESSON: Well, as we say in the brief in one place, we do not believe 


that this feeds one single bushel more wheat or any more livestock. It just 


changes the area in which it is fed, that is all. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): How does that account then, sir, for the fact that 
back in 1948—this is before we had a surplus of grain in western Canada— 
I understand about 18 per rent of the beef slaughtered graded in the three 
top grades, whereas today after we have had in the west to quite an extent 
a surplus grain position and a great many feeders have gone into the business 
of feeding grain because it was profitable, I presume, we now find close to 
60 per cent of the beef slaughtered grading in the top three grades? Do you 
not think grain has played an important part in that? 

Mr. WESSON: I would think, sir, a percentage would be accrued through 
the method you are talking about, but coming from the west, I think you 
know in the case of surplus grain on thousands of farms for the last number 
of years, the farmer has been doing his own feeding. 
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Mr. Horner (Acadia): Yes, to some extent, but do you not think there 
has been quite a bit of feed lot feeding too? 

Mr. WESSON: Yes, there is, that is true. ) 

- Mr. Horner (Acadia): A greater percentage than perhaps are fed on the 
farm? \ 

Mr. WESSON: Well, I can illustrate by saying this to you. As outlined here 
in the submission, the Saskatchewan pool operates yards. We operate a very 
large one in North Battleford and periodically we conduct our operation at 
Meadow Lake. It may surprise you to know that while there are buyers there 
from packing plants, up to 80 per cent of this livestock is bought locally 
and goes off to be fed by different farmers. The farmers are doing their own 
feeding with their own grain. . 

_ Mr. Horner (Acadia): I realize that happens to quite an extent, but I 
think the other plays an important part in the livestock feeding operation too. 
Do you think there is ample storage in Saskatchewan in country elevators, 
storage that the government is helping to pay the storage for, grain storage? 
The reason I ask this question is that I think feed mills, if they become agree- 
ment plants, would also have to build storage capacity of something around 
30,000 or 40,000 bushels in order to have any feed on the quota system at all? 

Mr. Wesson: I do not think so. If a feed mill that is going to take delivery 
of grain from a farmer is subpect to the same provisions as all others, he 
will just take in what he can grind and no more. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): How do you account for the fact that there are 37 
points in Saskatchewan still on a two-bushel quota? How could those plants 
operate a feed mill? ‘t 

Mr. WESSON: I am sorry, I think you are out of date. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I might be out of date a little bit. I took my 
quotations from the latest grain quarterly. That is taken from the latest wheat 
review of April, 1960, but it does not matter whether I am out of date or not. 
According to this review, in the early part of April there were still 37 points 
on a two-bushel quota. How could they operate a business? 


Mr. WrEsson: On May 9, there were no two-bushel quotas, there are 131 


Eon three,.486 on four, 261 on five and 204 on six. That is a total of 1,082. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): But the point I am trying to make is that these 
points have operated from July 31 of last year up until April on a two-bushel 
quota. How could a person operating a feed mill stay in business on a two- 
bushel quota for, say, a good eight to ten months of the year? 


Mr. WEsSoN: I am sorry, sir, I do not see the connection of your question. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Well, it seems obvious to me. You said that all feed 
mills should be forced to go on a quota system. I say that if they are told they 
have to do that, they are going to have to build large storage in order to have 
any effect on the quota system. Here we have 37 points—and I do not know 
that there are any feed mills operating at those points or not—but if there 
were, they would be severely handicapped, do you not think? 

Mr. Wesson: It could be, but I think the question you are raising now has 
no connection with the quota system. The reason why these quotas were so 
low, I do not need to repeat here, because the rest of you understand it. It was 
arranged by the wheat board and supported by all organizations, that the damp 
grain from the north would have a chance to have free movement to be dried. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I fully realize that, but we all know too that the © 
quotas are allotted by the amount of storage capacity at that particular delivery 
point? 
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Mr. WESSON: Yes. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): If there is ample storage capacity for new quotas. 
This point I am making is that if feed mills wanted to have any feed on the 
quota, they would have to build large storage. Do you think there is ample 
storage in Saskatchewan? I do not think you answered that. 

Mr. Wesson: I think we are very much over-built. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): You are over-built? 

Mr. WESSON: That is right. ) 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): In other words, it would not be for the betterment 
of Canada to have further storage facilities built in western Canada and the 
government pay storage? 


Mr. Wesson: I do not see the connection. You see, the elevator company, 
or a large organization will build storage so that they can accommodate the 
delivery of grain until it can be moved on account of the wheat board. As I 
understand it, these feed plants merely want to be in a position to buy this 
grain cheaply, mill it— 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): That is your view, sir. . 

Mr. WESSON: Yes sir. It is obvious they would not be asking for a chance 
to have freedom unless they could buy it cheaper. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): The wheat board people say that they cannot. ferns 
these feed mills to buy at wheat board prices, but they can force them to buy 
on a quota basis, is not that your theory of it? 


Mr. WESSON: Well, in No. 2, we say: 


That the Canadian wheat board take steps to complete agreements 
with all feed mills... 


We do not say they should force them to. As far as we are concerned, as 
an elevator company, we are forced to because we cannot get grain without it 
under our licence. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): But you are handling grain on an inter-provincial 
basis. You want the wheat board to go a step further than they actually intend 
to go, apparently; you want them to force prices on them. 


Mr. WrEsSon: We think everybody should be paying the same price. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Do you think the provincial government should 
force prices on the machine dealers who are buying grain? 


Mr. Wesson: Let me answer it this way, sir: there are 60 of these. faa 
plants operated by large mills and feed mills operated by some Alberta com- 
panies. They have an agreement with the wheat board, they take it-in, grind 
it daily to fit in with their own requirements and in some cases for reshipment. 
These other 122 are not in that category. They are in a position where they are 
now manufacturing feed with a mixture of all kinds of things, apart from grain 
in these sacks of feed that they sell and that people feed today. I would say 


that in the first place it is a discrimination against the man who is selling this 


coarse grain at a cheaper price, it is unfair competition with those other mills 
who must buy all their supplies from the Canadian wheat board at daily prices. 

Let me go further, sir. There must be at least some members of parliament 
on this committee who come from the east. Let me take this a little further 
east. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): But my question was: do you think the provincial 
governments should stop machine agents from being allowed to buy at daily 
wheat board prices? 


Mr. Wesson: Let me finish your other wiicetenl first and then I will 


answer your next question. 
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Mr. Minuican: Is it not true that if machine companies buy that grain, © 
they cannot sell to anyone except farmers or a feed mill? If the provincial law 
was in force, they must feed it themselves or sell it to another farmer. 

i: Mr. Horner (Acadia): But some think a seed mill. There is a difference 
f.. there. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: Do I denon you have 122 feed plants that are taking 
about 10 million bushels? 

Mr. Wesson: That is right. 

Mr. MinLicAn: And that has increased in the last two or three years 
by better than 6 million bushels. That increase, they have bought that heey 
from farmers. That has not been taken from the wheat board? 

Mr. Wesson: That is right. 

Mr. MiuticAN: And had that come through the wheat board everyone 
would have been getting the same price for their grain? 

Mr. Wesson: And increased quotas for everybody. 

1 Mr. ForsBes: I do not like the word “illegal”. After all, those 60 mills are 
there for a purpose. They are dealing in interprovincial trade and that is why 
they have a licence. But those other mills are in there for the purpose of 
rendering feed assistance to the local people and provincially, and the grain 
they buy is not bought illegally; they are allowed to buy that grain from 
the farmer at whatever prices they see fit. But there is nothing illegal about 
~ it as long as it is consumed in the province. It is provincial law. 

Mr. WEsson: Let me finish the other question. I want to be clear on this 
question across the country, that people in eastern Canada are fully aware 
that every bushel of grain, whether feed wheat, oats or barley sold in eastern 
Canada and British Columbia, is bought on the basis of Canadian wheat 
board prices always with the freight rate drawback. 

Another thing I would like to point out deals with this question of 
unfair competition in the feeder and grain business. Sorhebody before your 
committee, according to the Leader-Post said they had to buy this grain 
cheaper because of imported corn. As far as I could get information from the 
dominion bureau of statistics, the fact is this imported corn comes into Ontario 
and Quebec, and even some is used for making starch and very little shipped 
into western Canada. They really were against that competition of imported 
feed corn prices and those feeders in eastern Canada who pay full wheat 
board prices feel, with the drawback of freight as against the competition of 
the west, they are competitive with imported feeding corn, but does not apply 
in western Canada. 

There are two reasons why I say this should be changed. Everybody 
should be on the same basis. First, it is not fair to the farmer who is selling 
his grain at too low a price to get a dollar. It is not fair to those who are 
suffering because they do not get more quota. Another point, the question 
that has been raised by some witnesses, according to the press, is that they 
want this thing thrown wide open to everybody. That is going to ruin the whole 
structure of the price levels you have today. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I think you are putting too much faith in the press. 
I do not think they warrant that confidence you seem to have placed in them. 
You did not answer my question, did the provincial government enforce new 
prices? 

Mr. WEsson: They have not done so. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Do you think they should? 

Mr. Wesson: I think they have to. But after all, these recommendations 
made under the agreement with the wheat board can work for the ad- 
vantage of Canada and provincial law is not important. 
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Mr. HorNER (Acadia): The provincial law is not important? 

Mr. WESSON: In that case it is not. : 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Do you not think, particularly in the case—two or 
three years ago there was a lot of wheat sold in western Canada by machine 
companies at below wheat board prices. Do you not think there was at that 
time operating a two-price system for grain in western Canada, one, I suppose, 
the open market, and the other through the wheat board? , 

Mr. WEsson: A two-price system in reverse. When the farmer got stuck 
he sold his grain at the lower price. . 

Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): The farmer only. The question was to sell or not to 
sell. I got some grain from a farmer—he had to sell, his grain was heating up. 
I had some pigs I could just feed it to. You do not think the provincial gov- 
ernment should enforce that law? 

Mr. WESSON: Yes, I do. 

Mr. Pascoe: I just want to ask Mr. Wesson if the provincial government 
had been asked to enforce their law? 

Mr. WESson: They certainly have. 

Mr. PascoE: They have been asked? 

Mr. WESSON: Yes, sir. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): I do not want to hog the whole committee, but 
I just have a couple more questions. This 10 million figure, where did you get 
it from? This seems to be something new to the committee. Earlier the figure 
was 33 million and possibly 7 million. 

Mr. WESSON: It is only an estimate. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): That is only an estimate on your basis? 

Mr. WESSON: Three years ago the figures were approximately 34 million 
to 4 million. The. increase for this feeding we estimate it to have been about 
7 to 10 million. | 

_ Mr. Horner (Acadia): Now, to follow up a question about this 10 million 
bushels. What per cent of that—you say there is 10 million bushels handled 
by 122 feed mills—what per cent of that is handled without grain being pur- 
chased—what I mean is, the farmer just taking his grain to the feed mill 
and the feed mill grinding it and maybe mixing some concentrates with it 
and giving it back to the farmer at possibly a service charge? 

Mr. WEsson: The original figure of 34 million to 4 million took no account 
of gristing. The gristing is a quite different figure. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): How could you get your figures? 

Mr. WESSON: I could not, I just got my figures from the dominion bureau 
of statistics in this city. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): But this 10 million does not come from the bureau 
of statistics? 

Mr. WEsson: Between 7 and 10 million is what they estimate. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): That is what the dominion bureau of statistics 
estimate? 

Mr. WESSON: Yes. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): And the gristing part of it does not enter into it? 

Mr. WEsSon: No. 

Mr. HornER (Acadia): This special privilege given by the wheat board 
to grind 25,000 pounds quarterly per farmer, over and above quota and so on, 
does not enter into that at all? 

Mr. WESSON: No, sir. 
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Mr. JORGENSON: Mr. Wesson, you state on page 2 of your brief: 
It should be kept in mind that the transactions carried on outside 
wheat board regulations and outside quota regulations, probably do 
: not account for the sale of one extra bushel of feed grain in Canada 
and probably do not result in a single extra animal being fed for market. 


And a little while later, in answer to a question by Mr. Horner, you said that 
there was no corn being imported into western Canada for feed purposes. I 
have a statement here presented by the Rural Custom Feed Mills on May 9, 
1960, where they said at page 17 of their brief: 
On March 23, 1960, R. F. Gunkelman and Sons, of Fargo, North 
Dakota, made a shipment of bulk feed corn to a Steinbach feed mill 
having a weight of 36,640 pounds, which was sold delivered at Steinbach 
at a price of $1.30 per bushel—U.S. funds. 


At the same time the price on No. 6 feed was $1.46 a bushel. It would 
appear to me that one of the reasons this mill in Steinbach brought in the 
shipment of corn was because they could get feed corn cheaper than they could 
get No. 6 feed wheat from the wheat board. It does not seem to me as though 
your statement is consistent with the facts, your statement to the effect that 
it does not increase the consumption of feed grain. Have you anything to say 
on that? 

Mr. WESSON: Let us make the record clear. I did not say there was no 
import corn into western Canada, I said very little. 

Mr. JORGENSON: Yes, I think that was what your statement was. I might 
be wrong. 

Mr. Wesson: I would like to again point out whatever the gentleman is 
quoting from, that that $1.46 for feed wheat is base Fort William, not Manitoba. 

Mr. Jorgenson: But you have not answered my question. The fact that 
this was brought into western Canada as a feed, does it not indicate that feed 
mills are seeking alternatives to western feed grains? Would you say if this 
practice continues that you are helping the western grain producers to find 
markets for their products? 

Mr. Wesson: I can only answer by saying that if 10 million or 12 million 
bushels of corn were imported into Canada some is going into the starch factory 
and the eastern buyer buys his grain on the basis of Fort William price less 
drawback at wheat board prices daily. We say it is unfair that these other 
people in the west should have that break and steal their profit from the grain- 
grower and of course they must. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I take exception to the word “steal”. I do not think 
that is proper. 

Mr. Wesson: I will withdraw the word “steal” then. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I think that should be withdrawn. 

Mr. KNow.tes: He did withdraw it. 

Mr. Jorcenson: That is not dealing with my question at all, Mr. Wesson. 
My question is that this grain is coming into the west and as late or early as 
March 28, 1960, it indicates that this thing is available. Are you rendering a 
service to your producers by encouraging this sort of thing by imposing these 
quota restrictions? Do you think it is in the best interests of Canada’s grain 
producers? 

Mr. Wesson: Yes, I do. 

Mr. JoRGENSON: That American corn be imported? 

Mr. Wesson: You cannot stop it, because there are 12 million bushels 
going to eastern Canada. 
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Mr. JorcENSson: I am not talking about the 12 million bushels; I am talking 
of this 36,600 pounds that came into Steinbach on March 23, 1960. = 


Mr. Wesson: Of course, if we deal with the principle of that carload of 
corn it means nothing. It may not be repeated. Why do they not continue to 
bring it in if it is so good? Shall I give the committee some information about 
the distribution and sale in this field? The total exports of oats— 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): What are you quoting from, sir? 


Mr. Wesson: The total export of oats up to May 4 was 4,900,000 bushels, 
and only 900,000 went to the United States. On domestic there has been 
purchased 28.7 million, or a total disappearance of 33.6 million. 

With regard to barley, total exports 41 million, of which the United States 
took 11 million, but we have got domestic disappearance of 38.3 million, in 
other words, barley 41 million for export and 38.3 million for domestic distribu- 
tion, nearly 50 per cent. Oats is fed just the same as barley and feed wheat, 
28 million disappearance and 4.89 million export only. 

The point I am trying to make is, and the question I wish to answer here 
is that a single import of a carload of corn compared— 


Mr. JORGENSON: But my point, if I may interrupt, is simply this, Mr. 
Chairman. Due to the fact that the American have recently lowered their 
support prices on corn, this may be becoming a problem for the farmers, and 
we must look at it and take this into consideration: if we expect to have 
Canadian feed grain compete on the market with American feed corn. To go 
a little farther: you also mention at the bottom of page 2 of your brief—you are 
speaking of the necessity for the feed mills not to undermine the effectiveness 
of the quota system, and then you state: 


‘They tend to undermine the effectiveness of the quota system. 
And you are saying that they deliver quotas to the feed mill and undermine 


the effectiveness of the quota system. Do you know how much barley is sold 
off quota for malting and pearling purposes each year? 


Mr. Wesson: I think most of the malting barley to the United States, 
11 million bushels. 


Mr. JORGENSON: I am not speaking of the United States, but in Canada? . 


Mr. Wesson: I am saying almost the total of 11 million bushels to the 
States is malting barley, and there is some for domestic maltsters, but I have 
not the figures. 


Mr. JorGENSON: There is something like 40 million bushels of malting 
barley sold each year in Canada over quota. 


Mr. WEsson: Not this year; it is less than 20 million this year. 
Mr. JORGENSON: This is a considerable amount more than the estimated 
32 million bushels in 1957, or the 10 million bushels consumed by feed mills 


today. Would you say the 30 or 40 million bushels sold over delivery quotas of 
barley has undermined the effectiveness of the quota system? 


Mr. Wesson: No, because that is a specialized market and a different 


thing althogether. 


Mr. JORGENSON: In much the same way as the feed mills are a specialized 


market for feed grain? 


- Mr. Wesson: No, it does not Ba pdaieler the same competition between 
feed at daily market prices and lower prices. 


Mr. JORGENSON: You feel there is no competition in noe Dupin ee feed 
grain? — 


Mr. WESSON: No, sir. 
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q Mr. JORGENSON: Do you not think that feed mills operating in an area | 
where they buy from producers, in and around that area, offer some com- 
petition in price to the producer—some alternative to the producer? Do you 
not think that because of the fact the wheat board has guaranteed prices and 
the farmer can look at that price and say to the feed mill, “I do not think 
_ the price you are offering is enough. I can get more from the wheat board, 
and I will sell it to them.”?—do you not think it will encourage feed mills 
_ to keep prices at a reasonable level and also, by virtue of the fact the feeder 
can go to the producer and buy grain and take it to the feed mill and have 
_ it ground and mixed, that this offers competition to the feed mill, which 
compels him to keep the price at a reasonable level or par? 

4 


. Mr. WESSON: You say there will be open competition, where the farmer 
' can have preference, to deliver to the wheat board and get a higher price; 
but he has filled his quota and there is no space available. This happens in 
' the case of congestion. If congestion disappears they will not be able to do 
_ that. It is only because of congestion that it gives them an out, to keep grain 
- ata lower price. 


Mr. JORGENSON: What you are saying or suggesting is that the» fara 
himself is not capable of determining what is a fair price. I know in my | 
_ particular area we have a number of feed mills; and, as a matter of fact, 
; Steinbach is one of the areas in my constituency. They come out to my 
- farm and out to my neighbours, buying grain. I have known farmers who 
- have turned them down, and said, oe do not think your price is quite enough. 
We do not think we orll sell to you.” 

It occurs to me that a farmer is capable of determining what is a fair 
price for his grain and, if he wants to sell it to a feed mill, I do not see we 
should attempt to tell him to whom, when and where he should sell it. 

Regarding your organization, we hear a number of statements from your 
organization—and you are the voice of the Saskatchewan pool.. There is: a 
great deal of talk of vertical integration and its effects. I take it Ne are 
opposed to this vertical integration? 


Mr. Wesson: I do not think that is a fair question. You cannot oppose 
something that is being developed. 


Mr. JoRGENSON: You regard this trend with some skepticism? 


Mr. Wesson: I think if we want a community that is filled up with farm 
homes, I would say the development is wrong; but if it has got to develop, 
I cannot stop it. 

Mr. JORGENSON: Of course not, but we can create a climate where you 
sort of encourage that thing. 

Do you not think what we are doing here—by forbidding the feed mill 
to buy directly from producers—is making a contribution to vertical integra- 
tion, because of the fact the feed mills can then buy a feed lot and feed a bunch 
of hogs, livestock, or poultry and buy all the grain they want in the name 
of that feed lot, with no restrictions whatsoever. Once they have bought the 
grain its identity is lost. 

I have talked to feed mill operators who say, “We are compelled to operate 
a feed lot; and we do not want to. We want to be in the feed grain business 
and want to mix, buy and sell feeds from producers to consumers. We do not 
want to get into the business of feeding livestock or poultry.” This very regula- 
tion is making a contribution to the development of vertical integration. 


Mr. WEsson: That is a matter of opinion; I do not know. 


Mr. JORGENSON: One more question, Mr. Chairman. You state that you have 
no comment to make on the: practice being carried out by implement dealers in 
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buying and selling grain. You are not going to compel the provincial govern- 
ments to enforce their regulations or laws to prohibit transactions between 
implement dealers and producers of grain. I had noticed there is nothing in this 
brief to that effect, but it is a very important part of the whole set-up because 
the feed mills, I think, can offer price competition that will give the farmer a 
better price. Because, is it not true that the feed mill goes to the farmer and 
offers him a price and the farmer is in the best bargaining position; but when 
the farmer goes to an implement dealer, and says, “I want machinery,” is not 
the implement dealer in the best position to cut the price? Would it not be 
more effective to attack from the other end, rather than try to limit the feed 
mills? 

Mr. Wesson: I think if we could get the provinces, through their Justice 
departments, to enforce their own acts, passed years ago, dealing with pro- 
vincial trade, then, along with our own recommendation, you have the whole 
thing tied up very nicely. 

Mr. HORNER (Jasper- Edson): Hinge you ever asked the provinces to do so? 

Mr. WESSON: Yes. ; 

Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): You have made formal requests? 

Mr. WESSON: Yes. 

Mr. RrecGNniER: You stated that the unrestricted sales and feed mills in 
western Canada was unfair to feed mills in eastern Canada. I would like to 
ask you a couple of questions on that. 

Are there any licensed feed mills in eastern Canada, under the wheat 
board; and do you know that Ontario produces about 200 million bushels of 
feed grain locally? Would that be unfair to western growers if this grain in 
western Ontario was also sold on the unrestricted market? 

Mr. WEsson: As far I know, there is no licensing in eastern Canada, as 
far as the wheat board and the Canada Grain Act are concerned. All I do know 
is that every bushel of feed grain that comes east, to the head of the lakes, is 
purchased at wheat board daily prices, with the freight drawback. 

Mr. REGNIER: Do you know whether that is fair—there is no restriction, 
at the moment, on western Canada which would even matters up with 
eastern Canada, as far as competition is concerned? . 

Mr. WESSON: We think the freight drawback is a good thing. It assists the 
price level, which means it is assisting the western farmer, in having daily 
price levels which are more or less in competition with the price of imported 
corn, and it gives the eastern feeder at least a better break, to the extent of 
his freight drawback, than he would get if the freight drawback was not 
there. © 

Mr. REGNIER: Do you know also that beef in western Canada is sold at a 
lower price than beef in eastern Canada? 

Mr. WESSON: There is a relative price level between Toronto and Winnipeg 
and Saskatoon and Regina, on the basis of the cost of shipping the livestock. 

Mr. REGNIER: Feeders in beef cattle are protected by the long haul of the 
beef from west to east, is that correct? 

Mr. Wesson: That is true, but I think it can be argued that that is some- 
what offset by the fact that the grain that is bought in the west is bought at 
local price levels—that is, Fort William price less freight rate to Fort William; 
whereas the eastern buyer must pay the Fort William prices and all his freight, 
less the freight drawback. I think the difference in the price in eastern Canada, 
as against the price in the west, at least equals off the price of Nie i uy 
products to Toronto. 
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ee Mr. REGNIER: Are you not in favour of feeding as much stock in the west 
as disposing of feed grain or even wheat in the west? 


Mr. Wesson: Yes, and if the farmer was getting a-decent price for his 
grain, to take care of his costs, there would not be so much fed. 


Mr. REGNIER: Would lower prices for feed mills in western provinces help 
to feed more beef locally? . 


Mr. Wesson: At the expense of the grain grower, which I am objecting to. 


é 
ay 
: 


Mr. ReGnier: Are not they both the same in the west? 

Mr. Wesson: No, not necessarily. 
Mr. ReGNiIER: You do not think they could become the same? 
. -Mr. Wesson: I do not know whether they could or not; but farmers have 
; the privilege to raise livestock, raise grain, and feed it. 
4 Mr. Horner (Acadia): You would rather see them raise grain? 
. Mr. Wesson: Would I rather see them raise grain? It is a virtual fact that 
b we handle 46 per cent of all the livestock in the province, and we are showing 


as much interest in the livestock producer as in the grain producer. . . 
Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): I did not get that from what you had to say. 
Mr. Wesson: Yes. A farmer can feed his own grain, which he does. 


Mr. Pascoe: Mr. Chairman, some of my questions have been answered 
; already in regard to provincial legislation. I just have two or three questions. 
First of all, I would like to compliment Mr. Wesson on his brief. It is very 
fair and concise, and puts the issue right in front of us. 
On page 1, in regard to quotas he says, 
—farmers support the principle of delivery quotas. 


I am prepared to agree with that, but what basis has he for that state- 
ment? 

Mr. Wesson: Just the many hundreds of resolutions that are coming into 
the office from meetings in the country. 


Mr. Pascoe: You have actual records? 


Mr. WESSON: Yes. 

Mr. Pascor: On page 2, the third point you have there, about smaller 
independent plants—you estimated they got 10 million bushels of grain. I 
suppose that takes in wheat too? 


Mr. Wesson: Yes, feed, all feed. 


Mr. Pascor: Are you able to estimate at all how much is lost through the 

wheat board pool for distribution to farmers, and how much is lost to the 

‘ P.F.A.A.? 

| Mr. Wesson: If you take from 7 to 10 million bushels—and I get these 

figures from the bureau of statistics, though I do not know whether they are 

| guessing or not, but I am quoting their figures—but if it is 10 million bushels 
it reduces the distribution of the quotas to the tune of ten million bushels; 
that is, the quotas that could be spread. If it is 7 million bushels and they do 
not collect 1 per cent P.F.A.A., and if these very same farmers have a crop 
failure, they will get the same protection as everybody else, and that is unfair. 


Mr. Pascor: For my own clarification, on May 16 the three divisions— 
Alberta, Manitoba and Saskatchewan—of the Canadian feed manufacturers 
association met with us, and their recommendation was to amend the regula- 
tions to permit the farmers and grain producers to sell grain directly to feed 
manufacturers or processors of grain, free of quota or other restrictions. 
23151-4—2 
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One of those who signed that declaration, on page 28, was the federated 
cooperatives limited. Do you know whether that is correct? Are they in favour 
of taking the quota off for these feed mills? 


Mr. WEsson: No. 
Mr. Pascoe: Yet they signed it? 


- Mr. Wesson: Yes, and they are regretting it. I wish you had asked them to 
come to your meeting. 


Mr. Pascor: Probably they will, but it was brought out in evidence on May 
16 that they were supporting this brief. 

Mr. Wesson: They are a member of the organization that brought the 
brief. 

Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): They must have read the statement and ap- 
proved it. 

Mr. Miituican: Mr. Chairman, I want to thank Mr. Wesson for presenting 
this brief and for the broad view it is taking of agriculture across Canada. I 
_ think we should look upon this as agricultural policy that is going to affect 
agriculture all across Canada, and not just one portion. However, I regret very 
much that this has even been brought up. I am wondering what the reaction 
would be to eastern feeders if this thing was ever operated. I know I, for one, 
would be the first one asking for the same privilege. 


Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): You have the same privilege. 


Mr. MiLuIcAN: I regret this, because the wheat board’s operation has 
worked so efficiently and so well, that this is even going to raise some question 
amongst eastern feeders because these, reasons have been put forward. 

. Some one mentioned about producing more livestock in the west. I quite 

agree with that. But I do not think we should produce one bit more livestock 
in Canada anywhere unless we have a market for it. If you produce livestock 
under this cheap feed, you are also only going to be producing it at the expense 
of eastern Canada and British Columbia; and I do not think that is in the best 
interests of the agricultural industry right across Canada. 

Mr. Jorgenson mentioned that to prohibit the mill from buying from the 
farmer is an injustice. It is just as much an injustice to ask the eastern farmer 
to buy through the wheat board; and yet the wheat board has made millions of 
dollars for western Canada and has not penalized anyone, and is the oho): 
marketing system we have in Canada. 

I think this is not doing anything to help this position in any way what- 
soever, and I think these feed mills should be brought in under the wheat 
board. It would be better for all concerned, because the extra few million 
bushels they are buying would be bought from the wheat board and would 
raise the quota for every western producer in western Canada. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): First, with regard to the statement made by Mr. 
Milligan, I should like to point out that the wheat board has been operating 
quite efficiently for the last 25 years and that the feed mills have, until this 
time, operated quite nicely too. Nobody here—and particularly myself—is try- 
ing to wreck the wheat board, or anything like it. Most farmers in western 
Canada are in favour of the wheat board, and nobody in this committee, I do 
not think, is trying to wreck it. 

All we want to do is have both operations get along. I would like to ask 
Mr. Wesson this question: Does the Saskatchewan wheat pool have a feed mill 
operations? 


Mr. WESSON: No, sir. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): They do not? 
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Mr. Wesson: No. | | 
_ Mr. Horner (Acadia): Does the Saskatchewan wheat pool have any inter- 


est whatsoever in a feed lot operation? 


Mr. WESsSon: No, sir. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): But you do handle a lot of cattle? 

Mr. Wesson: That is right; we market the cattle in the interest of the 
farmer and get the best price we can. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Does the Saskatchewan wheat pool have any con- 
nection, financial backing or otherwise, with regard to the federal co-op. in | 
Saskatchewan? 

Mr. WESSON: No, sir. | 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Your whole brief and your line of reasoning has 
been that these feed mills are going to rob the farmers, and at one time you 
used the word “steal”, to which I objected. 

Mr. WESSON: I withdrew it. 

Mr. HorneR (Acadia): It appears to me that you are afraid prices will 
be lowered to the feed producer. 

Mr. Wesson: That is right. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Is this because—or could it be a fact that that 
person buying feed could purchase feed at below the wheat board selling price, 
but yet above the farmers’ final returns on the grain that he had sold to the 
wheat board? 

Mr. Wesson: I do not understand that question, because, if my informa- 
tion is correct, millions of bushels have been sold—feed wheat; some of it may 
be spoiled; I do not know—at a cent or one and a half cents a pound. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Most of the grain you are thinking of has been 
sold either in farmer-to-farmer trades, or farmer-to-machinery dealer trades. 


One feed mill here at the last meeting of the committee said they never bought 


any grain from the farmer. They were a non-agreement mill too. This was a 
man’s statement from Edmonton. . 

With this same policy in mind—and it came out in one of the briefs—I 
purchased oats from the wheat board last fall. I sell a lot of grain in a year, 
but rarely any oats; I rarely have a good crop of oats. I purchased oats at 
70 cents a bushel from the wheat board. Before it was through, it was around 
78 cents; and, less freight, it came to somewhere close to 70 cents. 

I also purchased oats from some farmers—and if there was a feed mill 
operating, it could have been some from feed mills. I purchased from farmers, 
some at 60 cents and some at 65 cents; and oats were trading in farmer-to- — 
farmer deals at 55 cents last fall in my area of Alberta. 

Do you think that is not above the final returns the farmer would have 
got on those oats? 

Mr. WEsson: Of course, if the average price at the end of the year proved 
to be 70 cents, the final payment to the farmer would be somewhere around 
60 cents. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): The final payment would not be somewhere around 
60 cents. If you buy at Fort William, you take eight cents off that, and it 
would bring it down closer to 50 cents. 

Mr. WEsson: I said, if the final price at the end of the year proved to be 
70 cents, if you took eight cents off, that is 62 cents. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I doubt that very much. That is on first-grade 


oats—and with a lot of oats the person buys from farmers there is no dockage 
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on it. A person goes out and says, “I will take so many bushels”; and they 
weigh it. That is fine. In my particular case, I weighed it over the Alberta wheat 
board elevator. They did not object to it; they were good fellows that way. 
There was no dockage, and no shortages. It was 60 cents. 

I do the trucking. He does not have to do a bit of trucking. I do the truck- 
ing right from the granary—and you know that in some cases the trucking 
from a farmer’s place to the elevator runs as high as eight cents a bushel 
on wheat, if it is a long haul; and in my area there are quite a few long hauls. 

Do you not think that in some cases, or in a great many cases, the feed 
mills could purchase above the final returns to the farmer, and yet below the 
selling price to the wheat board? 

Mr. Wesson: You may be right, but I have not heard of any such cases. 
The information I have is that this grain has been bought at very low prices, 
a cent a pound, or sometimes one and a half cents. 


- Mr. Horner (Acadia): Are you referring to feed mills, or machinery 
agents? I think there is a drastic: difference. 

Mr. Wesson: The information I had in the Saskatoon deal—and Mr. Pascoe 
may know something about this—was that they bought all their stuff at a 
cent a pound two years ago. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Was this— 


Mr. Wesson: I do not know what they do with it—chiefly No. 5 and 6 
wheat. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): This was a machine agency? 


Mr. Wesson: No, it was a store in Saskatoon that was selling radios and 
television sets. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): We have no legislation whatsoever over that sort 
of operation, and neither has the wheat board. That is strictly something for 
the provincial governments to handle. 

Mr. Wesson: That is right. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): What, to your knowledge, have the feed mills been 
paying in Saskatchewan? 

Mr. Wesson: I understand they have been paying about the same price. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Have you any definite evidence of this, or are you 
just assuming? 

Mr. Wesson: I am not assuming; I have information from the people who 
have sold grain on that basis; that is all. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I understand you were talking to some people who 
sold. Why did they sell? 

Mr. Wesson: Just because their pocket-book was bare, and they had filled 
their quota. They wanted to do that. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): You suggested to them they could purchase cattle 
and feed it. Why did they not do it? 

Mr. WESSON: We have already made provision for them to do this, if they 
take advantage of it. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I realize that, and compliment you for it. But why 
did not these farmers take that provision the Saskatchewan wheat pool has 
made? 

Mr. Wesson: I do not know. Quite a few are being organized to do it now. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): You think that in the future there will be very 
few farmers selling at below wheat board prices to feed mills; they would 
rather feed their own? 
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Mr. Wesson: Yes. As I understand it, this works to a greater extent in 


Alberta than it does in Saskatchewan. I think Alberta is worse than 


Saskatchewan. 


~ Mr. Horner (Acadia): For the three prairie provinces, to what ee 
would you say Saskatchewan has an operation of grain sold of feed mills? 


Would it be 10 per cent? Of 122 plants, I imagine— 


Mr. Wesson: I would not have any idea. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): How many non-agreement feed mills are operating 
in Saskatchewan, do you know that. 


Mr. Wesson: I have not got the breakdown. 
Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I understand it is about 20. 
Mr. WEsson: The only breakdown I have here is 60 under the wheat board 


agreements, and 122 that are independent. And, speaking from memory, I think 


that 80 of those are in Alberta. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): Eighty in Alberta? 
Mr. WEsson: I have not got the figures; I am speaking from memory. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): You would say, then, with 80 ou of 122, that 
this problem exists solely, or mainly in Alberta? 


Mr. Wesson: Some in Manitoba. 
Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): I realize that too. This problem does not exist to 


a great extent in Saskatchewan? 


Mr. WEsson: That is right. 

Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): And therefore we should perhaps concern our- 
selves with the problems that exist in the other two provinces maybe a little 
more than Saskatchewan? 

Mr. WESSON: The principle I have outlined stands, whether it is Sask- 
atchewan, Manitoba or Alberta. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): But we are trying to solve the problem here, and 
I think you will agree with me that we should deal with the conditions that 
exist where the problem exists? 

Mr. Wesson: That, of course, will be the business of this committee, sir. 

Mr. SoutHam: I think this thought is taken for granted, that we, as an 
agricultural committee, are all interested in the welfare of agriculture as a 
whole. 

With that thought in mind, in Saskatchewan about seven or eight years 
ago they developed a royal commission to look into agriculture and rural life. 
As a result of that survey it was found that we had roughly three types of 
farmers, the straight grain farmers, grain and livestock farmer—commonly 
known as the mixed farmer—and the livestock farmer, or feeder. And in 
this particular category, he often did not have a permit book. Approximately 
35 per cent of the farmers produce 65 per cent of the grain—that was a result 
of this commission’s inquiry. 

The question I would like to ask Mr. Wesson is this. Maybe it is his 
personal opinion. What is the viewpoint of these last two categories, the 
mixed farmer, and the straight feeder, in regard to enforcing these regula- 
tions; and why is this issue being precipitated that this particular time, after 
the practice has been going on for approximately the last 25 years? 

Mr. WEsson: I would say that you could get most of your answers from 
the Canadian wheat board when they were before your committee. 
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I do not need to tell the committee that there have been a number of 
court cases that have been extended over a period of two or three years. 
Now the thing is finally settled and it is a question of whether, on the recom- 
mendation of this committee and the policy of the Department of Trade and 


Commerce, these regulations shall be properly enforced and have them put © 


-on the same basis. It has been going on because the wheat board has been 
doing nothing for nearly three years pending the decisions by the Courts of 
these cases. I am sure the wheat board must have discussed that with you. 


Mr. SoutHam: This practice of small feed mills operating within the 
boundaries of the province has been going on for 25 years. In the opinion of 
a number of farmers it has given a particular service to that small group. 

I was impressed with your remarks, and if we can do anything to sta- 
bilize rural life, we would be happy to do so, but it is a problem. There is quite 
a large number of farmers particularly in my part of Saskatchewan, in the 
southeast area, who are interested in maintaining the unit as such. Are the 
farmers themselves in favour of the enforcement of these regulations? 

Mr. WEsSon: I would say according to the resolutions which we get in 
by the hundreds, that they are. 

I am not down here today to express my opinion on these questions. I am 
dealing with the policy of the wheat pool. Mr. Pascoe knows all about that. 

Mr. ForBEs: I have one or two points. I regard the feeding of livestock in 
western Canada as being a very important industry to the west. 

Mr. WESSON: So do we. 

Mr. ForBEs: I would not like to see these regulations made too restrictive, 
or to do anything which would discourage that industry. 

I think that the feeders you are referring to are rendering a great service 
to the wheat producers. But I do not think you are right in assuming that the 
western feeder has any advantage over the eastern feeder. 

I have observed the setup, and except for the fact that they have feed 
sales in Ontario, they have two advantages: one is in the freight rates, and 
the other—and I think this is the important part—is that the grain producers 
should be grouped in with the livestock men as rendering some service. 

I do not think that the small mills are doing any harm whatsoever, because 
what they are doing is to render a service to the feeders. 


Mr. Wesson: I have no objection to that at all, provided that they pay 
the proper price to the producer. 

Mr. ForBEes: I have the Western Producer in my file upstairs which shows 
that a farmer in Saskatchewan was offering wheat at 80 cents a bushel. Now, 


should not the small mill have the same privilege of going out and buying — 


that grain for use of the home feeder, provided the producer is willing to 
sell it to them? 

Probably it would be low grade wheat or something which would not fit 
into the grading system if he took it to an elevator. But should he not have 
the privilege of getting rid of that grain if he wished to do so? And let us 
remember that it is all provincial or local grain. A 

Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): I have a few questions with which I would 
like to follow up in regard to this: first of all, Mr. Wesson, do you feel that 
diversification in Saskatchewan is basic to the preservation of the family farm 
in the province of Saskatchewan? 

Mr. WESSON: Yes sir. That is why we adopted our livestock feeding 
policy. 
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Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson) : Again, do you feel that it is helpful to the 
agricultural industry of western Canada for our feeder cattle to be shipped 
into the United States to be fed there rather than to be fed in western Canada? 


Mr. WESSON: Well, it all depends on the market. After all, as this com- 
mittee must know, if it had not been for the tremendous demand for live- 
stock in the United States last year and the year before, we could not have 
maintained the price at $5 to $6 per hundred above what might have been the 
market price otherwise. 


Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): I have nothing against the American market 
at all, and I certainly do not have anything against the working of the wheat 
board or anything else. I think it has worked well. But I do feel that there is 
a case for the local feed mill. I have several of them in my area. I come from 
a feeder area in northwest Alberta. 

I have one or two more questions. Do you favour PETG. feeder sales? 


Mr. WESSon: Yes. 


Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): What is the difference between farmer- 
feeder sales, and farmer-feed mill-feeder sales? : 


Mr. Wesson: When we talk about farmer-feeder and farmer-feedmill- 
feeder sales, do we mean farmers who are also feeders? 


Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): Do you not agree that a ws number of 
people are feeding, and are not farmers? 


Mr. WESSON: That is why we said that those people should pay the same 
price as everybody else for their grain, because they are buying it for resale 
and not for feeding. 


Mr. HorNnER (Jasper-Edson): Do you think it would help if we put all 
these feed mills under the Canadian wheat board, and if we could do some- 
thing about revising the handling and storage charges paid to the elevator 
companies at the present time? 

You will note that recently the United States dropped their storage charges 
by three cents a bushel per year. 


Mr. WEsson: This has nothing to do with the question, but I shall try to 
answer it. 

You western people will know that the handling charges on grain today 
are exactly-the same as they were in 1938, and a few years before the war. 
The storage rate today is exactly the same; and as far as I know they are the 
only costs to the farmer that have not gone up with respect to the handling 
charge in country elevators and for storage. 


The CHAIRMAN: I notice that we do not have a quorum now. Do you desire 


-to meet this afternoon? Is it the desire of the committee to meet this afternoon? 


Mr. Pascoe: I would prefer to finish now. 


Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): I have a question about corn. I have a hand- 
book on agricultural statistics in which I notice that the imports of corn jumped 
in 1957, 1958, and 1959 from three million up to 12 million as compared to 
1955 and 1956. I also understand that a considerable percentage of the feed 
now mixed in Winnipeg is made up of corn. This seems to me to give a better 
idea of the situation, because I do not think we can get anywhere in playing 
the grain farmer off against the livestock producer. I believe that what is good 
for one is good for the other. 

Therefore if we can get feed to our livestock feeder-producer at a price 
that is reasonable, then that is something we should all be working for, because 
we do not have a market for our grain in the world. There is no market which 
will take it up, and certainly, according to the Gordon commission on economic 
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prospects, the grain industry should continue to be fairly good, yet at the 

same time further prospects for the sale of wheat certainly are not that good. 
It seems to me that we should provide those feeders with the necessary 

grain with which to carry on their operations. | 


The CHAIRMAN: I believe if we continue we shall be out of order. What is 
your desire? Do you wish to meet this afternoon, or shall we terminate the 
meeting now? 

Mr. ForsBes: How much more do we have? 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I have a few questions but I would not want the 
committee to reconvene. 


Mr. Forses: I think you are important enough to warrant our coming 
back, Mr. Horner. 


Mr. PascorE: Would we not have trouble in getting a quorum this after- 
noon too? 


The CHAIRMAN: That is the difficulty. Perhaps we could meet again at 2:30. 
Mr. Forses: There are important matters coming up in the house today. 

Mr. Pascoe: I think we have already had a fairly good discussion, myself. 
Mr. Wesson: Perhaps I might answer the last question. The fundamental 


principle underlying our own feed policy in the Saskatchewan wheat pool is — 


to arrange that the farmer may borrow money and be guaranteed by the 
Wheat Pool for any loss on the loan to the extent of 25 per cent. This is for 


the purpose of encouraging farmers to feed their own grain on their own | 


farms. That is the policy. 
The CHAIRMAN: I see we have a quorum again, so we shall carry on. . 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I think the statement was made—I do not know: 


whether by the Saskatchewan wheat pool or by the farmers union—but is 
it not true that the Saskatchewan ranchers only produce ten per cent of the 
feed used by them, while the farmers have to produce the rest? I am referring 
to the ranchers in the southwestern part of Saskatchewan as compared to the 
rest of that province. 


Mr. Wesson: I think the figure of ten per cent is about right for the 
ranchers of Saskatchewan as compared to the ordinary livestock, and the 
mechanized farmers. But I think that in Alberta the percentage would be 
much higher than that. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): In Saskatchewan we do not differentiate between 
the rancher and the farmer because for the most part they are one and the 
same person. That is the point I am trying to make—that the farmer in 
Saskatchewan produces beef, and the farmer in Saskatchewan also produces 
grain. 


Mr. WESSON: Yes. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I farm 1200 acres, and I have sold as much as 
7,000 bushels of wheat in one year. But last year my sales were somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of 600 to 700 bushels of oats. That is what occurs 
sometimes. You may have a crop failure, or your crop gets hailed out, or 
other things may happen. 

You stated that in your talks with farmers you discouraged any of this 
selling below wheat board prices to feed mills—at least I was led to believe 
that from some of your answers. | 


Mr. Wesson: According to the resolutions which come in by the hundreds, 
our people object to the idea of one farmer selling for less than another. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Is it not true that the Saskatchewan wheat pool ~ 


are substantial backers of the Western Producer? 
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Mr. Wesson: We own it. ; 
~ Mr. Horner (Acadia): In other words, the Saskatchewan wheat pool that 


é _you speak for publishes the Western Producer? 


Mr. WeEsson: Yes, but we do not control the editor. He is free. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): And who is the editor? 

Mr. Wesson: His name is Thomas Melville Ness. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): You run classified ads. Your policy I believe is 
to urge people to sell their grain at wheat board prices, nevertheless advertise- 
ments are permitted to appear in the Western Producer advertising grain at 
85 cents a bushel. That evidence has been produced by Mr. Forbes. He read 
such an advertisement to the committee earlier in our sittings. How do you 
reconcile that? 

Mr. WESSON: Well, we carry ads for the Robin Hood milling company, 
in spite of the fact that we have a mill of our own too. Those ads mean revenue 
for the Western Producer. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): We all know that Robin Hood purchases its grain 
at wheat board prices. That is a different matter. There is no competition 
as far as price goes between you and Robin Hood. You both buy at prices 
which are set out by the wheat board. 

Mr. Wesson: I am talking about the advertisements. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): On the one hand you seek to uphold wheat 
board prices, while on the other hand you try to encourage farmers not to 
do so. 

Mr. Wesson: That is right, but remember that we do not control the 
advertising editor. __ 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): But your paper is coming out against you, is it 
not? 

The CHAIRMAN: I believe it is the wish of the committe that we terminate 
our sitting this morning. On Monday May 23, at 9.30 in this room we shall 
be hearing the United Grain Growers and also, possibly, from the Manitoba 
pool elevators. . 

I am sure the members of the committee appreciate Mr. Wesson’s coming 
down and giving us his brief. It has been very educational, and on a very good 
subject. 

Mr. Wesson: Thank you very much. 


—The committee adjourned. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpay, May 23, 1960. 
(11) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 9.58 a.m. 
with the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Jorgenson, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Badanai, Belzile, Brunsden, Campbell (Lambton- 
Kent), Fane, Forbes, Gundlock, Hicks, Horner (Acadia), Horner (Jasper- 
Edson), Jorgenson, Kindt, Milligan, Rapp, Regnier, Smith (Lincoln), Thomas 
and Tucker.—(18) 


In attendance: From United Grain Growers Ltd.: Mr. J. E. Brownlee, Q.C., 
President and General Manager; Mr. H. L. Griffin, Economist. From Manitoba 
Pool Elevators: Mr. W. J. Parker, President. f ik 


Mr. Brownlee presented a brief on behalf of United Grain Growers Ltd. 
regarding the delivery of grain by producers to feed mills. 


The Committee moved that a copy of a Memorandum of Agreement be- 
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tween companies and Canadian Wheat Board be made Appendix “A” to today’s 


Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. | 
The Committee questioned Mr. Brownlee and Mr. Griffin on their brief. 
The Committee thanked the witnesses for their appearance. 


The Committee adjourned at 12.05 until 3.30 p.m. this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(12) 


The Committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. with the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Jorgen- 
son, presiding. — 


Members present: Messrs. Belzile, Brunsden, Campbell (Lambton-Kent), 
Doucett, Dubois, Fane, Forbes, Gundlock, Henderson, Hicks, Horner (Acadia), 
Horner (Jasper-Edson), Howe, Jorgenson, Kindt, Milligan, Rapp, Regnier, 
Smith (Lincoln), Thomas and Villeneuve.—(21) 


In attendance: The same as at morning sitting. 


Mr. W. J. Parker presented a brief on behalf of Manitoba Pool Elevators 
regarding grain delivery by producers to feed mills. 


The Committee questioned Mr. Parker on his brief. 
Mr. Parker was thanked by the Committee for his appearance. 
The Committee adjourned at 4.30 p.m. 


Clyde Lyons, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


Monpay, May 23, 1960. 
9:30 a.m. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. This morning 
we have with us the United Grain Growers Limited, and on my right, presenting 


the brief, is Mr. J. E. Brownlee, Q.C., president and general manager of the 


United Grain Growers Limited. With him is the economist of the United 
Grain Growers Limited, Mr. H. L. Griffin. 

When we have concluded our session with the United Grain Growers, 
if we have time, we shall continue on this morning with Mr. Parker, the 
president of the Manitoba pool elevators. If we do not have time, however, 
we shall continue at 3:30 this afternoon. I do hope we shall finish both briefs 
today. . 

Right now I shall ask Mr. Brownlee to make his presentation. 


Mr. J. E. BROWNLEE, Q.C. (President and General Manager, United Grain 
Growers Limited): Mr. Chairman, and members of the standing committee 
on agriculture and colonization: before beginning our submission I would like 
to make one or two observations. The first is that we appear as a farmer-owned 
cooperative, but in a somewhat different position from the farm organizations, 
the Alberta and Saskatchewan wheat pools, and the farmers’ union which 
have so far given evidence. They have not operated feed plants. But we are 
interprovincial in our operation. We have elevators in Manitoba, and Alberta 
where livestock production is an important part of Agriculture, and in the 
province of Saskatchewan, where emphasis is largely on wheat. 

We have also had a feed plant at Edmonton for fifteen years or more, 
and therefore we fully appreciate the problems of the industry. 

Our company is a member of the Canadian Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, which was represented before you recently, by Mr. Hedlin. But in matters 
affecting the Canadian wheat board or the government we, as a farmers’ 
cooperative, make our own submission which may or may not agree on all 
points with the position of the feed manufacturers’ association. When I learned 
that the association had retained Mr. Hedlin as consultant to present its 
submission, I wrote to him and quite frankly outlined the position which our 
company would take in its own submission. 

Now, with these preliminary remarks I shall begin our submission. To 
avoid repetition, there are some parts which are in the written document which 
I shall not read. | 

I think I can save your time if I ask you to follow me as I go through our 
submission and read what I consider to be the pertinent parts. I am sure that 
I can thus state our position more concisely than were I to try to do it other- 
wise. So I shall start to read beginning with the second paragraph on page 2. 
Pardon me—may I also ask—as I presume it will be understood—that any 
parts of the document which I do not read will be included in the record? 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: That is right. 
Note (The first paragraph of the brief is as follows): 
This Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization is empowered 


to examine and inquire into the delivery of grain by producers to feed mills 
operating in the designated area as defined by The Canadian Wheat Board Act. 
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Mr. BROWNLEE: I start to read therefore with the second paragraph on 
page 1: pets 
The subject matter of your-inquiry has been of continuing and growing 
concern to our Company for more than eight years. It has presented a problem 
of frustration and difficulty. The Company, as a farm organization, works in 
the closest co-operation with The Canadian Wheat Board, but that very fact | 
has placed its feed plant operations at a serious competitive disadvantage. The 
Company welcomes this inquiry. It hopes that the members of the Committee, 
being interested in all branches of agriculture, may be able to recommend 
some constructive solution. 

Under the heading of “the Company’ I shall not read that paragraph but 
simply say that it states that our association has a membership of about 60,000, 
and that we operate nearly 800 country elevators in the prairie provinces. 


Note (The following paragraph from the brief was not read): 


The Company 


Members of the Committee from the prairie provinces well need no in- 
formation about United Grain Growers Limited. For the benefit of others we 
might state that it is the oldest farmer owned co-operative grain handling 
organization in Western Canada with some 60,000 members and customers and 
operating nearly 800 country elevators in the prairie provinces. For over half 
a century it has been part of the farm movement in Canada and has joined 
with other farm organizations in promoting the interest of Western Agriculture. 
It publishes the “Country Guide’, a National farm magazine, with a paid up 
circulation of nearly 325,000. 


Mr. BROWNLEE: Then, to continue with the brief: 


The Company is in close relationship with The Canadian Wheat Board. 
At its elevators it acts, under contract, as agent for that Board in receiving 
wheat, oats and barley. At all times it complies strictly with the regulations 
and instructions of the Board as to the handling of such grain, including the 
Board’s regulation of delivery quotas at country elevators. It buys and handles 
only such wheat, oats or barley as is delivered to the Board. No organization 
could have surpassed this Company in the co-operation and assistance steadily 
tendered to The Canadian Wheat Board. 


The Company’s Feed Business 


Almost from its beginning, the Company has, as part of its business, 
operated a Farm Supplies Department. Its purpose is to make available at 
country elevator points at which farmers deliver their grain, bulk commodities 
required in farming operations, such as coal, binder twine, 2, 4-D and more 
lately fertilizers. By keeping the margin between cost and selling prices as 
narrow as possible, the Company has contributed to keeping prices for such 
commodities to the farmer at a fair level. 

Realizing the need for mineral supplements in livestock feed the Com- 
pany first, for some years, distributed Bridge Brand Minerals, and incidentally, 
still does. 

In the early forties, however, the Company decided to engage in the 
business of manufacturing livestock feeds. This, it was believed, would be of 
benefit to grain producers by expanding the domestic use of feed grain on 
the prairies. An additional outlet for such grain was greatly to be desired 
since markets available elsewhere in Canada and in export channels were 
limited. So also increased production of meat, milk and poultry products in the 
prairie provinces was needed in the interest of a balanced agriculture, of soil 
maintenance and of income stability. 
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The prairie provinces had plenty of grain as a basis for the livestock 
feeding industry. But experience elsewhere in Canada and in other parts of 
the world had shown that efficiency and economy in feeding practices required 
the use of balanced feeds, with grain rations blended with an reinforced by 
protein, mineral and other supplements. Unless Western Canada should adopt 
feeding methods employed elsewhere it would be in a poor competitive position 
from the standpoint of both quality and cost. Preparation of balanced feeds 
had become a great and growing industry in eastern Canada, in the United 
States and in the United Kingdom. In those areas it has progressed greatly in 
recent years with advances in the science of animal nutrition. 

The company wished to play an adequate part in the development of a 
corresponding industry in the prairie provinces. The company’s original plans 
envisaged a series of feed manufacturing plants at strategic points. Edmonton 
was selected as the site for the first of these and the plant there erected, 
including a country elevator, represents a capital investment of some $600,000. 
We should also mention here that in purchasing.a number of elevators in 
western Canada we acquired two small feed mills. These are operated only as 
mixing stations, grinding grain brought in by local customers and returning it 
to them with the addition of protein, mineral and other supplements. They 
are not like the Edmonton plant built for the manufacture and the sale of © 
processed feeds. ! 

A complete line of livestock and poultry feeds has been developed at the 
Edmonton plant, each manufactured stringently to formula in accordance with 
the latest scientific information available from the university of Alberta and 
other centres where research into livestock feeding is carried on. We take 
justifiable pride in the high quality of our products. | 

May I interject to say that we give substantial grants each year to the 
three prairie universities, and in each province certain specialized work is 
done by the university with the grant which we provide. In Alberta the grant 
is mainly to encourage research into animal nutrition. That is why we get the 
benefit of their research work in the formula which we use in our feed plant. 

In spite of what had appeared to be satisfactory prospects for this 
enterprise, our experience in the feeds industry has been frustrating and disap- 
pointing. We have abandoned earlier ideas of building additional feed plants 
elsewhere. We have had to limit the scope of our Edmonton operations and our 
efforts to develop them. The volume of complete feeds manufactured has 
fallen short of expectations and has been much less than the capacity of the 
plant. To a large extent we have had to market concentrated supplements 
rather than the complete feeds which the plant was first constructed to manu- 
facture. 

Two different but related reasons account for our difficulties. One is a lag 
in the development of the complete feeds industry of the prairie provinces— 
may I say, due to the ability of farmers to buy cheap raw grain. The other is 
that we have had to compete with complete feeds manufactured from cheaper 
grain than we have been able to buy. 

The use of complete feeds by the livestock industry of the prairies remains 
at a low level in spite of rapid growth elsewhere in other livestock producing 
areas. A comparative state of stagnation is indicated by a report of the 
dominion bureau of statistics entitled “The Feeds Industry, 1957”. It shows 
that the output of complete feeds for all Canadian plants that year was more 
than two million tons of which the prairie provinces produced only 107,000 
tons or something more than 5%. 

The grain which goes into our complete feeds has all been bought from 
the Canadian wheat board at the board’s selling price, and has been purchased 
at elevators where delivered. This grain has all been delivered under quota 
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regulations established by that board. According to the statement of the 
minister in the house of commons on March 29th—which we have set out in 


appendix “‘A”—about sixty other feed mills in western Canada out of a total. 


of 182 such establishments are in a similar position. The companies operating 
these, including our own, are all under close supervision by the board. Each 
such company, as the operator of country elevators licensed by the board of 
grain commissioners, in order to take in wheat, oats and barley, enters into 
a “handling agreement” with the Canadian wheat board. In that agreement 
the company has had to undertake not to buy wheat, oats or barley for its own 
account or for the account of any other person except the board. Quite apart 
from statutory obligations our company feels morally bound to carry out such 
a covenant. 

I would like to interject for a moment here, to mention that in reading 
the proceedings of this committee I note the suggestion on two or three 
occasions that this contract is a voluntary contract. To clear away any mis- 
apprehension, I think, I should say that the wheat board does not enter into 
any contracts with feed mills, as such. The only contract which the wheat 
board enters into is with country elevator operators; and the contract only 
affects those feed plants which happen to be owned by elevator companies. 

I have a copy of the contract here. You will see it is a very formidable 
document, with some 39 clauses. It sets out the fact that the Canadian wheat 
board is the sole agency for the marketing of wheat, oats and barley, and that 
it must operate through agents and, therefore, appoints the elevator company 
its agent and sets out the terms and conditions under which the company can 
operate. 


Mr. Rapp: Could this be added as an appendix, Mr. Chairman? 
Mr. BROWNLEE: I am quite prepared to leave it as an exhibit. 


The ViIcE-CHAIRMAN: Is it the wish of the committee, to have this attached 
as an appendix? . 


Agreed. 


Mr. BROWNLEE: But you will see these conditions are very mandatory. 
They set out what the companies must do, the returns which they must make, 
and also the remuneration which the companies get from the wheat board. 

I suggest to you that it is only voluntary in this sense, that if a company 
wants to declare a holiday and not operate its elevators for a year or two, 
it does not have to sign; but if it wants to operate country elevators that 
agreement is absolutely mandatory, and I doubt very much whether the wheat 
board would permit any company to operate for a year without having signed 
the agreement. 

Other feed plants, with which we compete, do not have any such agree- 
ment with the wheat board, because they do not operate country elevators. 
As Appendix “A” shows, there are 120 of these. They have bought, 
and are buying grain at prices lower, and sometimes very much lower than 
we have to pay. To compete with them in the finished product, so far as prices 
are concerned, is both difficult and expensive. The ability of such plants to 
buy cheap grain results from two causes. One is the lack of any contract with 
the wheat board, as they do not operate country elevators and, therefore, 
they could not enter into a contract. The other is their immunity from the 


application of delivery quota regulations. In spite of theories to the contrary, 


we believe that immunity will in fact persist as long as there is a great 


surplus of feed grain for which the Canadian wheat board cannot provide 
a market. 
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The Two Markets for Prairie Feed Grains 


_ There are two distinct markets for feed grain in the prairie provinces. 
One is that offered by the Canadian wheat board which has an effective 
monopoly on prairie grain going into inter-provincial and export trade. The 
wheat board’s control of elevators and of railways assures that no one else is 
able to ship prairie grain across provincial boundaries or outside of Canada. 

That includes feed with grain content. The wheat board market also com- 
prises that small quantity of grain absorbed by the feed mills which buy from 
the board. 

The other is the non-board market for feed grain consumed within the 
province where it is grown. Producers deliver to the wheat board all the grain 
they can, to the full extent permitted under the wheat board’s delivery quota 
regulations. When their rights so to deliver are exhausted many turn to the 
non-board market. That market is provided by livestock and poultry feeders 
buying directly from the producers of grain, by many merchants and dealers 
who act as intermediaries between grain producers and feeders, and.also by 


' those feed mills which do not have to buy their grain supplies from the Cana- 


dian wheat board. 


During recent years average annual production of grain in the prairie 
provinces has been more than 900 million bushels. The quantity accepted by 
the wheat board in any one year has been less than 600 million bushels. The 
only available outlet for the surplus, except seed requirements, has been in 
prairie livestock feeding. Much has been fed on the farms where it was pro- 
duced. But tens of millions of bushels have also been sold by producers for 
feeding elsewhere within their respective provinces. This non-board market 
for grain is quite unorganized, unregulated and unreported, with great varia- 
tion in price from place to place and from time to time. No figures are avail- 
able as to volume or price. Buyers and sellers seek each other out as best 
they can. 

Prairie production of oats for the crop year 1958-59 is recorded at 240 
million bushels. Of that the Canadian wheat board accepted only 38,750,000 
bushels leaving producers to find a use for some 200 million bushels. For 
barley, the figures were production 238 million bushels; accepted by Canadian 
wheat board 122 million bushels and left with producers 116 million bushels. 
There was no corresponding surplus of wheat out of the year’s production but 
a considerable surplus had been carried forward on farms from earlier years. 

Such surpluses have been recently disappearing to a large extent as a 
result of feeding to poultry and livestock. While no one can say how much of 
that disappearance has been on the farms where grain was produced, it is a 
matter of common knowledge that great quantities have been traded in at 
prices much lower than the prevailing sale prices of the Canadian wheat board. 
Sometimes there has been no intermediary between the producer and the 
feeder; sometimes a professional grain dealer has handled the transaction; fre- 
quently retail stores have been intermediaries. For example, an issue of the 
Lethbridge Herald on March 24 carried an advertisement of the Southern 
Alberta Co-Operative Association Limited to the effect that grain would be 
accepted as payment at seven different stores in that area. This, of course, is 


quite legitimate and such an advertisement is entirely proper. A review of 


daily papers for the past year would show publication of many similar adver- 
tisements by other merchants and distributors of machinery and appliances. 
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I thought it might interest you if I interjected here to say that seeing 
this advertisement in the Lethbridge Herald I asked my assistant to look © 
through some of the other papers to see what indication there was of the 
extent to which grain was being dealt with by other than the'Canadian wheat 
board. I have here, for example, two pages from the Western Producer. The 
first one is dated April 28, 1960. You may be surprised to note—although I 
assume that all the western members read this paper—that there are 58 ad- 
vertisements in that single issue by persons who are prepared to take grain in 
payment for commodities anywhere from machinery to radios, television sets 
and even an unfinished resort motel. There is even an advertisement here in 
which they are prepared to take grain in payment for a motel. The next issue 
_ is March 24, 1960. These are 67 advertisements in that paper indicating again 
the extent to which people, largely in the province of Saskatchewan, are willing 
to take grain, and must be taking it, for payment of different commodities. 

Then I turn to another side of the story. I looked for some ads to see 
what is the attitude of the farmer, because, after all, this would not be going 
on unless the farmer was willing to sell for less than the wheat board price. 
For example, in the Western Producer of February 25, 1960, we find an ad- 
vertisement like this: 

1000 bus. Thatcher No. 2 wheat, $1 per bus. at bin, germination 94%. 
Evidently that is seed grain. That is offered at $1 a bushel. That same day 
at Eston, where there are five elevators, the initial price for No. 2 Northern 
was $1.17. The farmer was offering the grain at 17 cents less than the intial 
payment. * 

Again on March 31, there was the following advertisement: 

2000 bus. No. 5 wheat 90 cents. 2500 bus. feed barley 65 cents at bin. 


This was at Dysart. Those prices were again less than the initial payment. 


On March 31, 1960, the following appeared: 
3000 bus. No. 5 dry wheat, 80 cents per bus. 


This was at Madison and the initial payment at that time was 89 cents. 


On April 7, 1960, the following was offered at Lacadena: 
5000 bus. No. 2 wheat, $1.00 per bus. 


The initial payment was $1.13 per bushel. 


The Free Press Weekly Prairie Farmer of March 23, 1960 had the follow- 
ing advertisement: 


For sale dry wheat, $1 per bushel, 2000 bus. Deweri 


That is the way the advertisement reads. At that point at that time the 
initial payment was more than $1 per bushel. I gather that the reason for the 
ad was that the quota was only 2 bushels and the farmer was anxious to get 
rid of some of his grain over and above the quota which was available to him. 

That indicates the situation which exists and that the farmers are willing 
to offer grain at less than the initial payment because of that. Many dealers 
are quite content to take it, and wheat almost has become a medium of exchange 
across the prairies in many commercial transactions. 

While we have no part whatever in this non-board market we are given to 
understand that prices now prevailing are somewhat higher than a couple of 
years ago because the surplus available for trading therein has been getting 
smaller. It may again be large when a new crop is harvested. 

The next heading is law and regulations. This may be somewhat of a 
repetition to members who have been sitting in at these meetings. However, 
as this gets to the very heart of the problem I feel I would like to read what 
we have prepared here. i 
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Law and Regulations 


Nothing in The Canadian Wheat Board Act or in regulations that can be 
made thereunder requires any feed mill to buy its grain from the board or to 
refrain from buying grain directly from producers. Mills which happen to be 


‘owned by elevator companies are precluded by contract with the wheat board 


from buying grain except as agents for that board. That is the only reason 
which prevents them from buying directly from producers, at less than board 
prices, even when quotas are strictly observed. As noted below, provincial 
legislation cannot apply to feed mills. 

Feed mills come under the jurisdiction of the Canadian wheat board 


- because the definition of an “elevator” in the act is made to include feed mills. 


That is useful and necessary to maintain the board’s control of Inert O MinGlaL 
trade in grain. 

This definition has the additional effect of making wheat board deliver 
quota regulations apply automatically at feed mills, except in so far as they 
are relaxed by permission of the board. For convenient reference Section 16 (1) 
of the act is quoted below: 


Notwithstanding anything in the Canada Grain Act, except: with the 
permission of the board, no person shall deliver grain to an elevator, 
and no manager or operator thereof shall receive delivery of grain 
unless. 

(a) the person delivering the grain is the actual producer of, or is 
entitled as a producer to the grain; 


(b) at the time of delivery the person delivering the grain produces to 
the manager or operator a permit book under which he is entitled to 
deliver the grain in the crop year in which delivery is made; 


(c) the grain was produced in the crop year in which delivery is made 
on the lands described in the permit book or in any, other crop year 
on any lands whatsoever; 


(d) the grain is delivered at the delivery point named in the permit 
book; and 


(e) the quantity of grain delivered, whether sold,. or delivered for 
storage, together with all grain of the same kind previously delivered 
under the permit book during the crop year in which delivery is 
made, does not exceed the quota established by the board for such 
elivery point for grain of the kind delivered at the time it is 
delivered. 


There is nothing in the principle of quotas to require their application at 
feed mills and obviously they cannot apply to merchants or to feeders of live- 
stock. Quotas are designed for the rationing of elevator space when it is scarce, 
among producers, so that available opportunities for grain deliveries shall not 
be monopolized by one group of farmers to the disadvantage of another group. 
But grain used by feed mills flows rapidly through them and does not tie up 
elevator space to the disadvantage of any one. No one, neither ‘the wheat board 
nor anyone else, will reimburse feed mills for interest and storage costs on 


grain held in store. Consequently, they do not hold grain in store because they 


cannot afford to do so; instead they process grain as rapidly as possible after 
its receipt. 

Quota regulations made under section 16 of the Act automatically apply 
to feed mills, subject however to any relaxation “by permission of the board’’. 

I am not going to read the next two paragraphs, because they simply set 
out the two temporary plans made by the board to permit some gristing or the 
exchange of grain for process feed, and I know from reading the evidence that 
that has been thoroughly discussed at previous meetings. 
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(The paragraphs referred to above are as follows: ) 


By official circular the board has relaxed regulations in two respects as 
follows: 


(a) Any producer or feeder, without producing a permit book may bring 
grain to a feed mill for custom grinding, with the addition of sup- 
plements if desired. There are no restrictions as to quantity and 
the only restriction is that the identity of the grain must be pre- 
served and the whole quantity returned to the person delivering it 
as soon as processing is completed. 


(b). Any producer with a permit book may bring grain to a feed bith 
and exchange it for prepared feeds containing an equivalent weight 
of any kind of grain. The prepared feed may be taken away at 
any time within six weeks. Although the delivery is to be recorded 
in a permit book it is not part of the regular quota and is regarded 
as a supplemental quota. Grain so delivered does not need to have 
been produced by the holder of the permit book making ee 
exchange. 


Mr. BROWNLEE: Continuing with the brief: These provisions are employed 
to some extent by those feeding grain of their own production on their own 
farms, and wishing to do so in the form of prepared feeds. They are also 
employed by those who buy grain in the non-board market and bring it to a 
mill for processing and subsequent feeding and there is nothing to prevent 
the sale by them of the processed feeds manufactured from low priced grain 
so acquired. 

Although we understand that some mills have been able to do a. con- 
siderable amount of processing under these regulations, our own plant has 
found these provisions of comparatively little use. They do not lend themselves 
readily to the type of operation and the nature of business for which our 
- Edmonton plant was designed; that is, the manufacture and sale of high class 
feeds. 

Now some expedients; and I read these with some hesitation, because I 
think you are familiar with the expedients which have been used. 

Some degree of uncertainty has prevailed in the minds of those buying 
selling or handling non-board grain as to what is or is not permissible under 
the Wheat Board Act or regulations and under provincial legislation. As a result, 
it is understood that resort has been had to two expedients as precautionary 
measures in case any transactions should be challenged in the courts. One has 
been for a trader to keep some livestock or poultry in order to claim status as_ 
an owner or feeder of livestock. Another is an agency order purporting to 
authorize a dealer or the operator of a feed plant to act as agent in the buying 
or selling of grain. Our own company has neither experience nor direct knowl- 
edge of these expedients and has formed no opinion as to their possible pro- 
tective value. We are aware only of the common report that they are widely 
resorted to. 


Handicaps of agreement plants 


For more than eight years our company has been severely handicapped 
in carrying on business in competition with non-agreement feed plants. That 
handicap has been due to two separate sources which need to be separately 
examined. One has been the non-enforcement of delivery quota regulations at 
the non-agreement plants enabling them to buy at very low prices grain 
which producers have been unable to dispose of under their delivery quotas. 
The committee has learned that the Canadian wheat board has recently an- 
nounced an intention to undertake more vigorous enforcement of quota regula- 
tions than it has found practicable in the past and that such enforcement is 
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giving rise to complaint from the plants so. affected. Before pursuing that 
subject further, another disadvantage under which we labor, which is quite 
apart from the quota question, must first be explained. 

The non-agreement mill can at all times buy its grain for considerably 


less than can the agreement mill even if there is perfect equality between the 


two as to the application or non-application of quota regulations. That arises 
from the fact that of necessity the total price paid to producers by the Canadian 
wheat board is considerably less than the board’s selling price, because out of 
the latter have to come all costs of operation including storage and interest 
charges. 

Consider for example the situation at Edmonton in respect of No. 5 wheat, 
frequently employed in the manufacture of complete feed. A producer deliver- 
ing such wheat to an agency of the board—that is, a country elevator—at 
Edmonton will currently be paid the board’s initial price of $1.014; and that 
includes the 10 cents interim payment, 914 cents plus 10 cents. He will also 
get the participation certificate, the ultimate value of which is uncertain, but 
on which, judging from recent experience, he may perhaps expect a final 
payment of 14 cents some time in the future. In other words, a total of 
approximately $1.15, | . 

In view of getting all of his money at once instead of having to wait som 
time for a part of it, he may prefer to sell it outright at $1.15 per bushel 
even if the delivery has to be recorded in his permit book and charged up 
against his quota. That, then, is the maximum price which a non-agreement 
feed plant at Edmonton would have to pay for No. 5 wheat. 

But a feed mill operated by an elevator company with an agency agree- 
ment with the wheat board—such as ours—can buy only from that board and 
must pay the board’s current selling price, which towards the end of April 
was at Edmonton $1.37 per bushel. The price advantage to the non-agreement 
mill would be a minimum of 22 cents per bushel and it has been as high as 
27 cents. The latter figure amounts to $9.00 per ton, a very substantial item 
in the cost of prepared feeds. A corresponding calculation with respect to No. 1 | 
feed barley would show a differential of $4.00 per ton and on No. 2 feed oats 
of $8.00 per ton. Such figures would vary from time to time and would also 
vary with the producer’s immediate need for cash and his assessment of the 
probable value of a participation certificate. 

It is obvious that a feed plant operated by an elevator company will not 


be on equality with a feed plant operated by someone else, perhaps a co- 


operative association or perhaps an independent operator, unless it is relieved 
from the obligation to buy its grain only from the Canadian wheat board. 
Provincial legislation is non-effective 


Your committee will be justified in leaving out of consideration certain 
statutes of the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, passed in 


1948 and 1949, which purport to require producers to sell grain only to the 


Canadian wheat board and to prevent other persons, including feed mills, from 
buying directly from producers. The only purpose these Acts served or were 
intended to serve was to indicate a desire on the part of western provinces 
that the marketing functions of the Canadian wheat board should be extended 
by the government of Canada to include oats and barley. They exempt pur- 
chases of grain by owners of livestock. In so far as purchases by feed mills 
are concerned, these Acts have been recognized as clearly ultra vires, since 
such mills have been declared by parliament to be works for the general 
advantage of Canada. Otherwise they are either completely ineffective or non- 
enforceable and no attempt has been made or is in prospect to enforce them 
by the provincial governments. 
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So far as feed mills are concerned there is nothing in the Wheat Board 
Act or regulations which can be made thereunder to interfere with their right 
to buy grain offered to them or the right of a producer to sell to them. The 
wheat board’s jurisdiction—as we have said before—over ‘‘agreement” feed 
mills arises from the fact that the operators, as operators of country elevators, 
have by contract as agents for the board undertaken not to buy grain for them- 
selves or for anyone else except with permission from the board. So far as 
‘“non-agreement” feed mills are concerned, the jurisdiction of the Canadian 
wheat board, as has been noted, arises only from the fact that quota delivery 
regulations theoretically apply to them. 

Now, gentlemen, I consider that very important. In reading the proceedings 
before this committee, I have gathered—rightly or wrongly—that there is a 
belief that enforcement of quotas would be effective in correcting the price 
situation as between agreement and non-agreement mills. That is not: the case. 


I leave it to you, as jurors, to decide this very simple question: Here are two - 


plants in Edmonton; one is an agreement plant, the other a non-agreement 
plant; and supposing they are both bound by quotas. A farmer can deliver on 
a quota to either: he goes to the one plant—ours, for example—and we can 
only pay the initial price set by the wheat board which including the interim 
payment, is now $1.014 for No. 5, and we give a participation certificate. The 
other can offer the $1.014, the Oe final payment of $1.15 or even $1.20, 
in straight. cash—or as meh as the farmer would get if he waited for a year 
and a half for the balance of his payment. I ask you, gentlemen, what will be 
the reaction of the average farmer in these times, when advertisements such 
as I have read are appearing in the western papers? 

Now I come to the company’s position. 

We wish to make clear beyond question the position of United Grain 
Growers Limited in respect to this problem. We seek only equality of treat- 
ment as between ourselves and other feed mills. More particularly we define 
our position as follows:— 


(a) We have scrupulously purchased our feed grain requirements from 
the Canadian wheat board and are willing to continue to do so, provided an 
obligation to do so can be enforced against all competing feed plants. We have 
made it clear that under its present Act the board has no statutory power to 
do so. It is clear from evidence this committee has so far heard that many 
people do not understand that non-agreement mills have a definite advantage 
with respect to price as against the agreement mills, for reasons above set out. 


~ 


To avoid unjust discrimination, the board must either seek additional powers to — 


compel all feed plants to buy eon it at its selling price, if such legislation can be 
framed (which we doubt)—constitutionally—or alternatively it should relieve 
the agreement plants from the terms of its contract in this respect. 

I would like to emphasize that the enforcement of quotas will not result 


in equity between the agreement plants and the non- -agreement plants, and — 


either the board must get additional powers, which it does not have now, to 
make the non-agreement plants pay the board’s prices or, to do justice in 
equity, the board must relieve the agreements plants from the contract. 

(6) The company has also scrupulously observed the quota regulations of 
the board and is prepared to continue to so do, providing only that the board 
can demonstrate its ability to enforce these regulations. If the board can show 


that it can enforce quotas, and think it advisable to try to do so, then we can | 


have no objection, and our problems would be solved, if they succeeded. How- 
ever, we do think, in honesty and fairness to the board, and to the committee, 
we should express our opinion as to whether that can be done. As already 
stated the board has notified all feed mills that quota regulations must be 
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) strictly complied with. That action has provoked outspoken criticism of the 


board throughout the west. The important question now is whether or not the 
board can enforce these regulations. 

As I have already said, if the government wishes them to do so, we do ibe 
object because, to succeed, would solve our problems so far as quotas are con- - 
cerned. However: in fairness to the board, and to this committee, we feel we 


should express serious doubts as to the practicability of such enforcement for 


the following reasons: 


(1) In the case of non-agreement plants the only method of enforcement 
is by prosecution in the courts to be undertaken whenever the board collects 
sufficient evidence of an infraction. 

As against agreement plants, the board, of course, has other sanctions 
which it can enforce. If they find us guilty of violating the agreement in any 
way, they can stop us from shipping from country elevators, or there are other 
things which they can do directly, without going to the court. In the case of 
non-agreement plants, they must go to the court. 


(2) As shown by the minister’s statement (Exhibit “A”) there ‘are 182 
plants located across ‘the prairie provinces, some on railway lines and others 
at points not served by railways. The task of auditing the records of any one 
plant to ascertain what has been going on will take two days or so—and that 
is the case also at the country elevator—and the work of obtaining and pre- 
paring the necessary evidence for prosecution, if there has been an infraction 
of regulations, will take longer. Incidentally, please remember that there are 
5,000 elevators in western Canada which the board must supervise, and it 
seems, therefore, that the adequate policing of these regulations will require 
an extensive staff, and will be costly. 


(3) It would be unfair and unjust to commence prosecutions against 
farmers without ample and adequate notice since the practice of delivering and 
marketing grain to feeders, intermediaries and feed plants has developed so 
extensively from the time the jurisdiction of the board with respect to quotas 
at feed plants has been in doubt. 


(4) It is doubtful if prosecutions against feed mills will command public 
support and no deterrent penalties are likely to be imposed. For example, in a 
recent case in which some sixty violations of regulations were alleged the. 
magistrate imposed a fine of only $10.00. 

No doubt, this was influenced by the fact that what was done in this case 


‘was common practise. 


(5) It is clear that the board cannot enforce quotas with respect to the 
millions of bushels sold annually to feeders or to automobile, machine and 
other agencies, and retail stores, for resale to feeders. It is difficult to under- 
stand why it should be considered an offence for a producer to make an 
occasional sale to a feed plant—which, by the way, is an integral and necessary 
part of the livestock industry—when far greater quantities are being constantly 
sold to other sections of the non-board market. 


(6) The total quantity of feed grain consumed annually by the agreement 
plants will not be much more than three million bushels, with an estimated 
further two million used by non-agreement plants. The total quantity of 
feed grain involved in these sales is too small a percentage of the total 
quantity sold in non-Board markets, and too small in relation to the business 
of the Wheat Board to be a matter of concern to that body. 


~*~ 
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I shall just interject for one moment to say that I believe the proceedings 
indicate various guesses as to the amount of grain sold to the feed plants, 
agreement and non-agreement. There are no statistics. The best estimate 
that we have been able to get is that that amount may be somewhere between 
5 million and 7 million bushels. 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: Is this for a specific year? 


Mr. BROWNLEE: At the present time, yes. It has been less. The last figures 
given by the Dominion bureau of statistics were only for some three and a 
half million. As an estimate of the growth of feeding in the west there has 
been a minimum of five million and a maximum of seven million. 

My own guess, for what it is worth, is—or I should say our guess is—that 
perhaps the figure is nearer to five than it is to seven. We do not think it is 
more than seven. But in any event, with a guess of about one-half of one 
per cent of the total amount of grain which is delivered in the year, we suggest 
that it is too small, and too insignificant to be a matter of great concern one 
way or another. 


(7) The livestock feeding industry is of tremendous importance to the 
economy of Western Canada. Its further development requires increased 
economical and efficient use of grains through prepared and balanced feeds. 
In other words, properly equipped and properly operated feed plants should 
be regarded as an important part of the livestock industry of the West. 

There is another reason which I am going to venture, because someone 
may ask me about it later on anyway. It is my opinion, judged by operations 
of country elevators of small capacity, that the enforcement of quotas would 
result in the disappearance of some of the smaller feed plants, particularly 
those in rural areas, because we do not see how they could operate if they 
were bound by the quotas. 


Justice and Impartiality of The Crown 


The Canadian Wheat Board is an instrument of the Crown and the Crown 
is expected to do justice impartially and not to use its powers for discrimina- 
tion. No one is entitled to demand that an agency of the Crown discriminate 
between those subjects to its regulations. Discrimination now exists in the 
treatment accorded feed mills by the Wheat Board, greatly to the disadvantage 
of the “agreement” mills in comparison with their competitors the ‘‘non- 
agreement”? mills. Even if that discrimination served a useful purpose, which 
it does not, it would be repugnant to the concept of the public and of Parlia- 
ment as to the proper functioning of an instrument of the Crown. No blame 
in that respect attaches to the members of The Canadian Wheat Board since 
they have felt that they could not do otherwise under the law as it now 
stands. 


X 


Appropriate Remedy 


Some two or three years ago the Company, believing it to be unrealistic 
to expect that quota regulations would be, or could be, enforced at all feed 
mills uniformly, proposed that the Wheat Board grant permission to all feed 
mills to accept grain outside of the quota regulations, provided that no participa- 
tion certificate should be issued for such grain, and provided further, that 
the processed feed should be subsequently disposed of within the province 
of origin. The Board did not accept this proposal, and we were given to 
understand that under legal advice it had some doubt as to its power to 
proceed as suggested. 

If your Committee feels that it is impracticable or undesirable to require 
The Canadian Wheat Board to undertake strict enforcement and that quota 
regulations should be uniformly relaxed at all feed mills, you might wish to 


| 
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obtain the opinion of the law officers of the rbot whether euoH relaxation 
could be exercised under the words “except with the permission of the Board” 
in section 16 (1) of the Act. It is our opinion that a simple recommendation from 
this Committee, that the Board should not consider deliveries to feed mills as 
an infraction of the quota regulations, would be sufficient. 4 

If not, you might consider it appropriate to recommend amendment to the 
Act by some such wording as the following, perhaps as sub- section (27.68 
Section 16,— 


Notwithstanding the provisions of Subsection (1) the Board may 
grant permission for unrestricted delivery of grain to any or all feed mills, 
directly or through a country elevator provided that 
(a) such grain is not received on account of The Canadian Wheat Board — 

nor any participation certificate issued for it; 

(b) such grain is processed into feed for disposal within the same prov- 
ince and neither it nor the products thereof are shipped by railway 
or otherwise in interprovincial or export trade, and 


(c) such grain if received into a country elevator is transferred to a 
feed mill designated in advance to the Board. 


The time your Committee has set aside for hearings on this subject testifies 
to the importance you attach to it. Accordingly we have felt that in coming 
before you we should give a complete exposition of the relevant facts as we 
see them, and we trust that your Committee will find our submission useful in 
arriving at your conclusions. 


The Minister’s Statement 


For convenient reference we reproduce a statement of the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce in the House of Commons on March 29 (Hansard p. 2556): 


The position which has developed is that there have been, and 
continue to be, two different types of operation of feed plants. One type 
of operation has elected to have an agreement with the Board and con- 
forms with The Canadian Wheat Board Act and provincial legislation; 
another type of operation does not have an agreement with the Board 
and does not operate in strict conformity with The Canadian Wheat 
Board Act and provincial legislation. Under the latter type of operation, 
feed mills may acquire feed grains at a discount under Board initial 
payments. ; | 

Feed plants which operate under an agreement and in conformity 
with The Canadian Wheat Board Act and provincial legislation claim to. 
be at a disadvantage, in that by agreement with the Board they are 
required to buy at Board prices and issue producers’ certificates, all within 
the quota. They have repeatedly brought their case to the attention of 
the Board and the government. 

According to the records of the Board there are 182 feed plants 
operating in the prairie provinces. These feed plants fall into three main 
categories, as follows: 

(1) Plants operated by large mills, with agreements with the Board; 
(2) Plants operated by elevator companies, with agreements with the 

Board; 

(3) Independent plants which, with a few exceptions, do not have agree- 
ments with the Board. 

Of the 182 feed plants in the prairie provinces, 60 have agreements 
with the Board and 122 do not have agreements. By provinces they are 
distributed in this way; those which have agreements with the Wheat 
Board comprise 17 in Manitoba, 14 in Saskatchewan and 29 in Alberta, 
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making a total of 60. Plants which operate without having signed agree- 
ments number 30 in Manitoba, 10 in Saskatchewan and 82 in Alberta, 
for a total of 122. 

In January, 1958, the Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba division 
of the Canadian feed manufacturers’ association submitted a brief to 
the government of Canada. The main point in their presentation reads as 
follows: 

The three provincial divisions of the Canadian feed manufac- 
turers’ association who submit this presentation now firmly request 
that existing regulations, whether statutory or administrative, be 
amended so as to permit feed manufacturers or processors of feed 
grain to purchase feed grains directly from producers free of quota 
restrictions, and at prevailing prices on the basis of supply and 
demand, for piece ssiae and resale within the province in which the 
grain is grown.” 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I wish to thank you, Mr. Brownlee, and 
I am sure that we all agree that this submission will be\very useful to this 
committee. I now open the meeting for questioning. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I would like first to commend Mr. Brownlee for 
presenting a very full brief, a very unbiased one, and I think he presented the 
case for both sides very nicely. I think he should be commended for doing so. 

My first question relates to storage. I have asked a question about storage 
to the pools which presented briefs. It was my thought that if all the feed mills 
were forced to become agreement mills, you would be forcing the non-agreement 
mills now to build large storage capacity in order to make their operations 
economical. Is this not true, to some extent, that is if you apply the quotas? 

Mr. BROWNLEE: Yes, to apply the quotas would force the small non- 
agreement mills to do either one of two things, either to build additional storage 
so as to provide for the necessary stocks with which to carry on their business, 
or, alternatively, to go to the Canadian wheat board to buy at wheat board prices. 

You must remember that no feed mill can manufacture on day to day 
needs. For example, when the chicken starter season comes, for the use of 
chicken starter, then weeks before the feed mill must be manufacturing and 
getting its stocks ready to ship out. So they must do either one of two things: 
either the feed plants would be required to go to the wheat board, or they 
would have to provide additional storage. 

Frankly, at the price it costs to build storage now, such a course could 
not be justified by many of these small mills. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Do you believe there is enough storage in the 
prairies at this time—I mean commercial storage? 

Mr. BROWNLEE: Well, that is a little difficult to answer. Certainly, with 
an average crop, with an average handling, I would say there is enough total 
storage for Canada to take care of such a crop. Mind you, some of it may be 
poorly distributed. For example, you may have a point—and I mention Eston, 
where for ten years there has been an average handling of some 760,000 or 
770,000 bushels while there was only 702,000 bushel storage. 

Or I might cite another point where the ratio of storage to handling might 
be one to two. And with a big crop—if we could get back into a year of big 
surplus again at some of these plants where the ratio at the present time is 
rather high between handlings and storage, it might be considered a waste to 
build more space. 

But generally speaking for the average crop, or the average shipping in 
an average year, I would say that the total storage in Canada is sufficient. 
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Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): On page 5 you suggest that there has been great 
emphasis—and in your addititional remarks referring to the prices in advertise- 
ments in the papers—you suggest there have been two markets and perhaps 
two prices for grain on the prairies. Do you think that if the feed mills were 
allowed to operate outside the wheat board for that part of their business, 
their selling within the province, that it would increase the price in the so 
called free market, the non-board market? Would it have any tendency to 
increase that price? 


Mr. BROWNLEE: Frankly, my opinion is that it would improve prices rather 
than hurt prices, and I base that on a very, very simple proposition which, 
over Many years now, I think, has proven to be true: that the more demand 
you have for a given quantity, the better your price is going to be. And if 
you have an enlargement—because many of them are large plants like our 
own—and if they were going into the market against the other non-agreement 
plants and bidding for producer’s grain, my opinion is that the effect would be 
to elevate the price which the producer would get for his grain, and not to 
hurt it. Do I answer your question? 

_ Mr. HorNER (Acadia): That is fine. 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: How would you reconcile the situation of improving at 
the price level with the disruption to selling of certain farmers? 


Mr. BROWNLEE: I think if a farmer is anxious to sell, and if he feels that he 
must sell, then the more people who come to buy, the better the price he will 
get. . 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: I see. 


Mr. BROWNLEE: For example, if you have a horse to sell and you have 
only one buyer you are not likely to get a large price for that horse. But on 
the other hand, if you should have 20 buyers for the same animal, then 
you are likely to get a better price. I do not know if economists would agree 
with me or not, but personally I do accept the main principle that the wider the 
demand, the higher the price for a given product. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): What effect would it have on the quota, to take 
away some of the market that is now filled with the quotas, whether it is 
wheat, oats or barley. Do you understand what I mean? Would it tend to shrink 
the size of the market? 

Mr. BROWNLEE: I do not think it would. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): As the grain moves out to country points across the 
province, would that market tend to be shrunk if the feed mills were allowed to 
sell off quota and to buy off quota? 


Mr. BROWNLEE: I do not think it would have any effect either way at all. 
I mean that every time I have considered this whole question of the allocation 
of quotas to feed mills, I always come back to this: that the total amount of 
grain involved in relation to the total production in the west would be small 
and insignificant, to such an extent that really I cannot understand why we 
should be bothering very much about it one way or another. I do not think it 
would have any significant effect, such as you have suggested. 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: Is that not the nub of the whole controversy? There is a 
school of thought which thinks that when grain is delivered to a feed mill out- 
side the quota, it would destroy the Canadian wheat board? 


Mr. BROWNLEE: Well, there probably is that feeling. But I can only say, 
speaking for myself—and I think I am speaking for the company—that we do 
not join in that thought. My reasons are these: after all we have gone through 
five of the worst years that the Canadian wheat board is likely to face in the 
accumulation of grain. They have not been able to enforce the quota for the 
simple reason that cases were going through the courts. 
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I do not think that anyone can point to a suggestion that during that period 


there has been any harm done. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): On page ten you deal atti purchasing prices. in | 


other words, you set out quite clearly here that it would be possible for a 
farmer to sell his feed grain today at as good a price as he could get finally 
from the wheat board, yet it would be lower than the wheat board’s selling 
price to the feed mill. That is possible, is it not? 


Mr. BROWNLEE: It is inevitable under the present law, because there is 
nothing at the present time in the law to make the feed mill buy at any price 
at all, except our contract; there is nothing in the law, and the result is, and I 
think this is human nature—it may be there are some farmers who are so very 
loyal to the Canadian wheat board that they would prefer to take the initial 
payment and participation certificates rather than to take the cash. But my own 
opinion is, and particularly under these conditions—my own opinion is that 
under any circumstances you have a margin of anywhere between 15 to 20 
cents a bushel on wheat, and a lower margin on oats and barley. You have a 
margin there. 

A non-agreement plant or feed mill can offer in cash to the farmer to take 
all that he has, whereas on the other hand that farmer might have to wait for 
a full year and a half—because it is up to a year and a half now between the 
time of the initial payment and the final payment. So why should any man, if 
he has livestock feed, not take his cash and use it in his business rather than 
wait and take an interest free loan in order to carry on? 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): If the non-agreement and the sareahnene mills 
were opened and allowed, through some recommendation of this committee, to 
carry on and purchase grain at their own prices, off-quota, that is grain which 
they are going to use in intra-provincial trade, is that what the U.G.G. would 
do? Is that what would happen if the farmer hauled it into the elevator? 
Or just how are they going to determine whether to register it on his quota, 
or call it feed grain? He would be hauling it in the same door. 


Mr. BROWNLEE: That would depend on the agreement between the company 
and its customer. I would take it for granted that under present conditions 
the customer would want to deliver to the elevator company the amount of 
his quota, because he wants to get rid of his grain. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Yes. 


Mr. BROWNLEE: He would:deliver} let us say, to us at Edmonton, and let 
us say his delivery quota at the time was two or three or four bushels: and 
then if he had more grain that he was anxious to get rid of, he would notify 
us and if we needed it, we would take it. 

You see, we are a cooperative of producers and our interest is to see that 
the producer gets the very best price possible. Certainly our influence at all 


times would be to see that the producer got as much as he could get, as much. 


as we could possibly pay him in competition with other people. 

I do feel that the effect of it, generally speaking, would be to give to the 
producer as much as he will get for it if he should wait, that is, as much as 
he would ultimately get if he went to the wheat board. Have I answered your 
question? 


; Mr. Horner (Acadia): Very well. If I haul my grain to United Grain 
country elevator, how would you determine whether or not you are going 
to sell it solely within the province and use it directly there, or how would 
you determine whether or not it is export grain, which you would have to 
buy under the wheat board prices? 


Mr. BROWNLEE: The answer to that is very simple: the export of grain . 


outside the province, particularly west,.must be by rail for the simple reason — 
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‘Sa that there is, as you know, a freight assistance of $5 per ton. No person ships _— 
_ grain from Edmonton, let us say, to British Columbia in any other way than 


by train. But we cannot get a car except with the consent of the wheat board. © 
And of course there is another thing you must keep in mind: it is that that. 
$5 per ton is adjusted on the amount of grain content. Suppose the grain 
content is only 60 per cent. In that case the assistance would be $3 per ton. 
Therefore when we apply for a grain car, we have to state the amount of the 
grain content. 

Therefore it is the simplest thing’ in the world for the Canadian wheat 
board from time to time to say what proportion of grain shall be contained in 
the feed which is shipped outside the province. 


Now, as between western and eastern Canada, of course, there is no. 
movement of processed grain at all. Another thing you must keep in mind is:— 
if you look into the setup of feed plants in the west you will find that they 
are built mainly intraprovincially, for intraprovincial trading. 


Our feed plant at Edmonton is designed to serve northern Alberta. But it 
happens that it is convenient for them to ship some feed into parts of British 
Columbia under the freight assistance, and we do that by train. We sell feeds 
in Saskatchewan, for example, but we do not attempt to supply our Sas- 
katchewan trade from our Edmonton plant. Instead, we made a contract with 
a manufacturer in Saskatoon to supply our requirements in Saskatchewan; 
and we make contracts with people in Manitoba to supply our requirements — 
there. So there is very little attempt anyway to ship outside the province where 
the plant is built. But so far as that one worry that you have is concerned, we 
have to keep careful records, and it is very easy at any time for the wheat 
board to come into our plant and say, ‘“‘We want your records to show what 
shipments you made to British Columbia’. We show them, and we show them 
that we have bought that amount of grain, the equivalent amount, from the 
wheat board. 


Mr. Rapp: Mr. Chairman, I must take issue here with one statement that 


‘was made by Mr. Brownlee. He said the Canadian wheat board is an instrument 


of the crown and uses its powers for discrimination. 

An Hon. MEMBER: On what page? 

Mr. Rapp: That is on page 14. I think the general consensus of members 
here, and also of the rest of parliament, is quite contrary to what you say 
here. They know that the Canadian wheat board is trying to do a good job 
out there, and I think you should withdraw this statement. It is not right for 
a western farm organization, or a western grain company, to come down here 
and make this statement in a brief. I object to this. 


Mr. BROWNLEE: Mr. Chairman, with the greatest deference and respect, 
I could not agree with that. What is our exact wording? 

Mr. Rapp: It is under the heading, ‘Justice and impartiality of the 
crown’. 

Mr. BROWNLEE: We say that the Canadian wheat board is an instrument of 
the crown. It is true that the Canadian wheat board was set up for the purpose 
of marketing western grain to the best advantage of the western producer— 
there is not the slightest doubt about it. But it is equally true that the govern- 
ment has to come in and be responsible for the operation of that board. At this 
session in this committee, I imagine that the board will be coming down here 
and submitting its report to you, showing what it is trying to do. It must be 
responsive, after all, to any decisions which the government makes, because 
in the last analysis the government of Canada has to take the responsibility for 
what that board does or does not do. Therefore, we feel— 


we 
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-Mr. Rapp: The Canadian wheat board works under the regulations that 
were set out by parliament here in the Canadian Wheat Board Act, and I do 
not think they are using their powers for discrimination. 


Mr. BROWNLEE: May I suggest that that is equally true of any crown 
corporation, whatever it may be doing. The crown corporation is set up by 
the crown; its duties are set out in a statute and by regulation, and it is 
bound by statute and regulation. But the fact that it is bound by statute and 
regulation as to the scope of its work does not take away the fact that it 
is still a crown corporation. 


Mr. Rapp: I am not objecting to the words “crown corporation”; but I am 
objecting to the words that it uses its powers for discrimination: those are the 
words to which I object. 


Mr. BROWNLEE: We say it should not do that. And may I say this, sir. Take 
the present position. Gentlemen, I hope you will pardon me if I emphasize this, 
because this gets right home to our difficulty. 

Here is a situation in Edmonton, where one plant, the United Grain 
Growers, because it is bound by a contract with a crown corporation, has to 
operate in a certain way; and not far from it you have another plant doing 
exactly the same work, and operating in an entirely different way and able 
to underbid, or, at least, underbuy us to the extent of some $9 a ton, so far 
as wheat is concerned. I say that if the wheat board were a private corporation, 
operated by private individuals, it would not be too surprising if there were 
some discrimination as a result of its operations. But I say that when you get 
that work done by a crown corporation, then it has to be more careful to see 
that there is no discrimination resulting from the application of its regulations. 


Mr. THomas: I have a supplementary question on this, Mr. Chairman. 
Inasmuch as the wheat board has taken legal action to enforce these quota 


regulations, would it be fair to say that discrimination may have existed? Could ’ 


you still say that diserimination now exists, when the reason for this inquiry 
is due to the actions of the wheat board in enforcing regulations. 


Mr. BROWNLEE: I do not think we have got our essential point over to you 
yet. That is, that there is discrimination in price, and there will continue to be 
discrimination in price even if the board could enforce its quotas 100 per cent. 
That is for the simple reason that the one non-agreement plant is not con- 
trolled as to price and it can pay to the producer such price as the producer is 
willing to accept, while the agreement plant, bound by the agreement which 
I have shown you here, must pay the wheat board’s selling price. That includes 
the share of all its administration, storage and everything else—interest charges 
—and therefore is bound to be higher than the price which the farmer receives. 

So the only way that you can cure that discrimination which exists 
between agreement plants and non-agreement plants is for the wheat board to 
do either one of two things: seek additional powers to enable it to say to the 


non-agreement plant, “You have to buy from us at our price’, or, alternatively, » 


relieve us from our obligation to buy, and let us take our place alongside the 
other plants. And if they enforce quotas, all right, we obey the quotas; but we 
are still unable to buy at a competitive price, and we cannot do that if you do 


not do any more than enforce the quotas, because enforcing the quotas is not 


enough. ~ 


Mr. MILLIGAN: On that same point, Mr. Chairman: supposing you had one 
or the other? If you do not enforce the quotas, is it not discrimination against 
the other people who are buying grain outside of the western provinces? Sup- 
posing you allow the mills to buy out of quota: then you are producing cheaper 
feed in western Canada than there is in any other part of Canada, and to 
me that is discrimination. 
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Mr. BROWNLEE: Mr. Chairman, would you permit Mr. Griffin to answer that 
question, because I think he has the answer here more clearly than I could 
give it. 


Mr. H. L. GRIFFIN (Economist, United Grain Growers Limited): Mr. Chair- 
i man, nothing in what has been proposed here would create any disadvantage 
a to a feeder in any other part of Canada that does not already exist. There is, 
‘ at the present time, a very large surplus of feed grain in western Canada, and it 


it is being produced. 

The western feeder, located in Alberta, say, has an advantage in that he 
4 does not have to pay any freight on the feed. The eastern farmer, of course, 
i has to pay freight; but the eastern farmer is relieved of the he a rate cost to 
a very considerable extent. 

The western producer of livestock may get his grain cheaply because the 
grain happens to be there, and it is bound to be fed somewhere in the west; 
but he has to pay the full freight rate on the meat, or the animal, which is 
shipped to the east. 

Actually, I think you could infer that the farmer in eastern Canada will find 
his position improved if the western farmer does adopt the practice so common 
. in the east—-which is universal in the east—of feeding balanced rations. By 
doing so he will put a higher finish on livestock in western Canada; he will be 

able to market that livestock in the United States, because it is only the top 
quality of our livestock that can find a market in the United States. 3 

If we do not put the proper finish on that, such as can be put by following 
the most advanced practices in livestock feeding, then your product is simply 
not good enough to command a satisfactory market in the United States, and 
the greater part of it will seek an outlet in the domestic market in eastern 
Canada. 

I would say that it is altogether to the aienade of the eastern producer if 

the western farmer adopts the best possible practices in feeding his grain and 
is able to increase the export sale of meat to the United States. At all events, 
these procedings may have called the attention of the eastern farmer to the 
fact that there is a good deal of cheap, or distress grain in western Canada that 
is being fed. 

For example, there are many farmers in western Canada, who felt forced 
into livestock production, not because they were well equipped for it or because 
they wanted to feed livestock, but because they could find no other outlet for 
their grain. If they cannot-find an outlet for their grain, they start to increase 
livestock production—and, to that extent, your eastern farmer finds the total 
competition for the domestic market for meat increases. 


Mr. MiLuican: Although I agree with part of your statement, as an eastern 
feeder, and looking at this situation across Canada, I disagree considerably with 
_ other parts of it, because I feel that Mr. Brownlee’s brief has opened up a wider 
fieid of thinking in agriculture than I had ever thought of before. Although this 
small amount which Mr. Brownlee mentioned, may look small—and he men- 
tioned that it would have no effect—I am wondering what is going to be the 
reaction if, as you say, there should be no quota regulations enforced. That 
would mean you could buy your grain for feeding purposes on the open market 
in western Canada. Our agricultural program is based on the floor price pro- 
gram. Everyone says we do not know the cost of production, because we have 
so many different prices. Is it any wonder, when you buy barley at 75 cents a 
bushel and wheat for $1.00 a bushel in western Canada, when those in other 
parts are forced to buy at wheat board prices. 


Mr. GRIFFIN: That has been going on for the past eight years. 


is being sold cheaply there. It is bound to be sold or else fed on the farm where — © 
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Mr. MILLIGAN: Yes, but it has come to the fore now, because it is estimated 
more livestock is being fed in western Canada than was the case four years 
ago. If this happens, it will continue. 


Mr. GRIFFIN: What we want to do is to see that the grain fed in western 
Canada is fed more efficiently. If you do not allow this outlet, your western 
grain will become still cheaper to the man who buys raw grain. And, I assure 
you, that tens of millions of raw and cheap grain have been bought at various 
times by the operators of feed lots. There was’a time, two or three years ago, 
when 1 cent a pound was a sort of prevailing price for this surplus grain that 
was there. As long as it is produced, and as long as we cannot find an export 
market for it, something is going to be done with it in western Canada—and 
nothing that has been proposed here would create any additional disadvantage. 


Mr. MILLIGAN: But at the present time, this cheap grain in western Canada 
has not encouraged the farmers to keep their stock in western Canada; they ship 
it to the states, to be fed on corn there. i 


Mr. BROWNLEE: No; just high class. What, has happened in the past has had 
a tendency to encourage the production of livestock, and some of that may have 
gone east. , 

If you have a greater use of feed, through feeding plants, you get a greater 
finish and a larger market in the United States. This relieves the market in 
eastern Canada. That is why we think that what we have proposed in the west 
would improve the situation of the east, rather than hurting it, because it 
takes away the threat of meat coming down as a result of the feeding of cheap, 
raw grain, and encourages the production of high quality stuff, which we 
could send to the United States. | 


Mr. MILLIGAN: Do you think we, in the east, can feed at the same floor 
price, as set down by the government, as you can in the west, with a free market 
for buying grain? ; 


Mr. Forses: There is another feature which enters into this. If my observa- 


tions are correct, it is not necessarily the rancher in western Canada who is - 
feeding the cheap grain; it is nearly always the grain producer who is buying the © 


cattle. The price of cattle will determine whether grain is cheap or expensive. 
Last fall the price was so close that they bought their cattle, fed them a month, 
and got rid of them. That is the point that is going to determine to what extent 
we are going to feed this cheap grain in western Canada. 


Mr. BROwNLEE: It comes back to this simple fact. If this were a matter 
of 20,000,000, 30,000,000 or 40,000,000 bushels of grain, it would be a factor; 
but I insist that when you deal with only a matter of some 5,000,000 bushels 
out of a total production, you are dealing with something that is so insignificant 
that it is not going to have any great effect on the eastern market. 


Mr. MILLIGAN: I agree with you, but what is going to be the reaction of 
the eastern and western feeders to this type of movement? 

Mr. BROWNLEE: What would be the reaction to it? 

Mr. MILLIGAN: Yes. 
; Mr. BROWNLEE: The eastern feeder must know that the western feeder 
is buying grain at the present time for much less than that which they pay. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: I quite agree. 


Mr. BROWNLEE: If something is done to diminish the amount that is sold 
at sacrifice prices to feeders, and the feeders are in the position of finishing 
cattle, which they can sell to the United States and raise the prices all around, 
surely we are helping the eastern feeder. Surely you have nothing to fear 
whatever, from what we are proposing. 
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Mr. MILLIGAN: How are you going to get more cattle into the United States 
when they have a surplus there already—and this fall we are going to feel 
that surplus? , 
The VIcE- CHitiman: Dr. Horner, I believe you are next. 


Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): Mr. Chairman, I just want to ask Mr. Brown- 
lee one or two questions. 


] _As I understand it, this section which deals with the market for feed 
C. grain in western Canada—what you call the non-board market—the relaxation 
: of quotas would allow you, as a leader in the farm movement in western 
‘ Canada, to stabilize that market and increase the return to the actual grain 
producer. 

i Mr. BROWNLEE: We honestly believe that would be one effect. 

: Mr. HorRNER (Jasper-Edson): I have one other question—and I asked this 
of Mr. Wesson the other day—and it is with: regard to the future of agriculture 
4 in Saskatchewan. 


} I note at page 14, paragraph 7 of your brief, you state: 

The livestock feeding industry is of tremendous importance to the 
economy of western Canada. Its further development requires increased 
economical and efficient use of grains through prepared and balanced 
feeds. 


Do you not feel this particularly pyetts to the future development of 
agriculture in Saskatchewan. 


Mr. BROWNLEE: Mr. Griffin will answer your question. 


Mr. GRIFFIN: Not in every area. 

I think we would answer that by saying that there are still areas in 
Saskatchewan which may not be well equipped for livestock production. But 
we do feel, if western agriculture is to be prosperous, there must be a con- 
siderably greater production of livestock in every province than now prevails. 
In fact, if we have reached the limit of export of grain as such, there is no 
other outlet for the grain that is produced in the west, unless there is an 
increased production of meat. In that connection, may I point out that the 
report of the royal commission on economic prospects—called the Gordon 
commission—emphasized very much the steadily increasing domestic demand 
for meat that will exist in Canada, on account of the rising population. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Are you through, Dr. Horner? 
Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): Yes. 
The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Regnier is next. 


Mr. REGNIER: Mr. Brownlee, would the relaxation of quota enforcement 
to all feed mills have a significant effect on the price of grain received by 
producers who sell solely to the wheat board? 


Mr. BROWNLEE: I do not know that I fully understand your question, Mr. 
Regnier. I cannot see how it affects the wheat board operation at all, because 
the wheat board sells on the export market and not on the western domestic 
market. 

Mr. REGNIER: What I mean is that if the quota was rigidly enforced, would 
the final price to the wheat producer be as high as it is now—the producer 
who sells -only to the wheat board? Would his final income be as good, or 
almost as good? 

Mr. BROWNLEE: Well, if the quotas are rigidly enforced, you are still in a 
position that there is nothing in the world—no statute or law—which says that 
this price or that price must be paid; it is still a matter of bargaining with the 
feed mill—no matter how rigidly enforced. 
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My opinion is, depending somewhat on the distress situation—that is, how 


much grain there is carried over on the farms—that the price would tend to 
be a cash price to the producer, equivalent to the initial price, the interim price 
and the expected final price which is received. I am satisfied that if the larger 
contract mills were allowed to come in, it would tend to put the price up 
there—and, possibly, a little bit higher. I am as sure, as I am sure of anything, 
that if the bigger contract mills were allowed to come in as purchasers, you 
would have an improvement in prices which the producer would. receive. 


Mr. Regnier: I do not think you exactly answered my GUISE 
Mr. BROWNLEE: I am sorry, if I have not. 


Mr. RrEGNIER: I believe you answered a question to the effect that the 
farmers—the producers, selling their grain for feed, would get probably a 
higher price. 

Mr. BROWNLEE: Yes. 


Mr. REGNIER: And my question is this. Would those who did not sell for 
feed purposes, but sold just to the board, the final price— 


Mr. BROWNLEE: Would it affect the price to the man who sells through 
the wheat board? 


Mr. REGNIER: Yes. 


Mr. BROWNLEE: In other words, would it affect the wheat board distribu- 
tion at the end of the year? 


Mr. REGNIER: Yes. 


Mr. BROWNLEE: Well, I tried to figure that out one day. Although it is a 
little beyond my mathematics, I came to the conclusion that, at the most, it 
might affect the price to the extent of 1/20 or 1/30 of a cent a bushel—and I do 
not think it would do that. I do not think it would have any actual effect 
because, remember, the wheat board is paying storage at the present time. 
You relieve the storage when you sell through a feed mill. When you cancel 
out those things, my opinion is that the net result would be that it would not 
affect the price at all which the farmer gets through the wheat board. Now, 
have I caught your question and, answered it? 


Mr. REGNIER: Yes. 


Mr. Forses: Mr. Brownlee, you made reference to the fact that “if west- 
ern farmers would use a higher quality concentrate in getting a better finish”— 
where do you buy your dehydrated meal and supplements which you add to 
this grain mixture? 

Mr. BRowWNLEE: I am awfully sorry, but I cannot answer your question, 
because I am not in close enough contact with the operation of our plant. 
Mr. Kirstine, who is the manager of our Edmonton feed plant, came to us, in 
the first place, as a very highly qualified feed manufacturer. He is in touch 
with the university in regard to their requirements, and he obtains his mate- 
rial from British Columbia, and I do not know how many other places, because 
there are so many different items which enter into the manufacture of the 
concentrates, in order to develop the consistency which is required for differ- 
ent kinds of feeds. It would be different for poultry feed than it would be for 
hog feed. The requirements for hog feed would be different from cattle feed. 
Without going to Mr. Kirstine, and asking him the question: where do you get 
these things; I am sorry I cannot answer. 


Mr. ForBES: I was sort of assuming that some of that was imported from 
Ontario. 


Mr. BROWNLEE: Oh, well, yes; I would say so—and from Nova Scotia— 


fish oil, and things of that kind. I presume they would come from ppmie the 
east and west coasts. 
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_ Mr. Forses: That would offset some of the advantages to which Mr. 
Milligan referred. | \ | 


Mr.. BROWNLEE: Yes. 


Mr. Kinpt: I should like to ask Mr. Brownlee three questions. However, 
before doing so, I wish to compliment him on the way the brief has been put 
together. It has been one of the finest briefs presented to this committee. 

I should like to ask you, sir, as to what effect this regulation, if carried 
into effect, to relax the Shiation with respect to feed mills, would have on 
integrated farming. Would it stimulate integrated farming or retard it? 


Mr. BROWNLEE: First of all, may I thank you for what you said about the 
brief. I would like to say that our economist, who is sitting on my right, is 
responsible for the brief. 

I do not think it would have any effect at all. 


Mr. Kinpt: Would it not naturally follow that the price of wheat and 
feed grains to feed mills would put them in the position where they might. 
carry on their operations of integrated farming to a much greater extent than 
is practised at the present time? 


Mr. BROWNLEE: I am going to ask you if you would be good enough to 
repeat your question. I think I have it, but I am not quite sure. 


Mr. KINDT: Perhaps I could phrase it this way. First of all, I do not need 
to define the term “integrated farming”’. 


Mr. BROWNLEE: No; I understand. 


Mr. Kinpt: But if feed mills are able to purchase grain all the way from 
22 cents, to use your figure, or 32 cents, to use someone else’s figsure—if they 
are able to buy feed grains that cheap, would it not stimulate integrated 
farming? 

Mr. BROWNLEE: Well, it seems to me the answer is this. In the first place, 
you have at the present time, out of 182 mills in the west, 120 that are now 
able to buy at very cheap prices and some of those are contract prices, 
mind you, like Burns, Canada Packers and Swifts. They are the very largest 
concerns. And they are buying at the present time, or can buy. I will not say 
they are buying, but they can buy at cheap prices, If the effect of what we 
are proposing is to increase prices, does that not detract from the trend toward 
integrated farming, or the possibility of it, rather than increasing it? Is not 
the answer very simple? 


Mr. KinptT: I think it is a question of the margin of profit. 


Mr. BROWNLEE: Well then, I say to you, if you are afraid of that—if you 
want to have everybody buying at the highest price, which is the wheat board 
price—and that is more than the farmers get—if you want it bought at that 
price, you have to go a lot further than has been suggested here. You will 
recall that when the Canadian wheat board was here, they were asked if they 
thought they should have more power, and they said they were not asking 
Lor it: 

As a lawyer—and I suggest you possibly should get the opinion of the 
Department of Justice to confirm what I say—I would suggest there is nothing 
anywhere, which gives the Canadian wheat board the right to say to a feed mill 
“you have to buy at our selling price” except to the extent they can control 
us under this document which I have tabled. 

I cannot see that integrated -farming comes into this at all. I do not think it 
would have any effect whatsoever. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Would you pardon me for a moment, Mr. Kindt? 
Obviously, we are not going to have time to hear Mr. Parker this morning. 
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I was wondering if we could get a quorum here this afternooon? JI hope | ; 


all the members who have attended this morning will come back at 3.30 to 
hear Mr. Parker’s brief. We want to give him every opportunity to present 
his brief. | 

I would like to finish this one by 12 o’clock. There are two more people 
who have indicated they want to ask questions. 

Mr. Kinpt: Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to monopolize the time of this 
committee, but I have not asked any questions during the proceedings. I do 
have a number of questions which I should like to ask. 

The second point on which I should like to obtain clarification, is this. 
Non-agreement plants are supposed to buy within the quota. Is that not true? 

Mr. BROWNLEE: Yes. Section 16, which I quoted, applies to all feed mills; 
and that is quite right. 

Mr. Kinpt: They buy directly from the farmer—from the A pa They 
buy directly from the producer, but they must buy from that same producer 
and keep within the quota. 


Mr. BROWNLEE: No, sir, not at the present time. 
Mr. KinptT: According to our information, I think they do. 


Mr. BROWNLEE: Not up to a couple of months ago; and it is all a question 
of whether the wheat board can make them do it. Do you mean to say, non- 
agreement plants are buying under quota? 

Mr. Kinpt: They are buying directly from the producer, but within the 
quota according to evidence given at a previous meeting of this committee. 

Mr. BROWNLEE: No, you have had down here representations made to you 
by the rural mills quite to the contrary, am I not right? 

. Mr. BRUNSDEN: Absolutely. 

Mr. BROWNLEE: Their whole protest is that there is an attempt being made 
to force them to buy according to quota. That is the whole case of the rural 
mills. 

Mr. Kinpt: The chairman of the wheat board indicated non-agreement 
mills were supposed to buy within the quota. 

Mr. BROWNLEE: Yes, “supposed to’’. 

Mr. Kinpt: This hinges on that question, “‘supposed.”’ Are they or are they 
not? And you say that they are not. 

Mr. BROWNLEE: Let me make my position clear; and I want my answer 
to be clear and definite. All feed mills today come under the quota regulations 


of the board. Therefore, all feed mills are supposed to observe the quota. But 
the whole problem, as shown by Mr. McNamara and by the other mills, is that 


that has not been the case in the last three or four years, while certain litigation 


has been going to the higher courts. Now the wheat board has served written 
notice on all mills in which they say they propose to enforce the regulations, 
- and the question is, can they do it? 


Mr. KinptT: There is one other question—and I say our time is going. 

With respect to the increase of the livestock in western Canada, of which 
we are all very much in favour—and we are also in favour of any system which 
- would bring about that increase, keeping other things in mind that we would 
like to achieve in the marketing field—it has been said, and the farmers say 
it on every hand in the west, that this $22 million which is paid for the assist- 
ance of our feed grain to Ontario or to British Columbia, does not benefit the 


farmer, only in so far as quotas are concerned. If that were taken off, and with | 
the cheap feed in the west, is it your thought those two factors would greatly 


_ stimulate the production of livestock in the west? 
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‘Mr. BRowWNLEE: $22 million, what are you referring to there? 

Mr. KinptT: That is the amount which was paid last year on freight for 
feed grains out of the: prairie provinces, to the east. I am not so sure whether 
there is some in the west. That was freight assistance. 


Mr. BROWNLEE:. You are asking me if the government discontinued that— 
Mr. KinpT: Yes, discontinued the freight subsidy. 
Mr. BROWNLEE: That freight assistance— 


Mr. KinpT: Yes, and made cheaper feed available in the west to feed 
mills, would it stimulate livestock production in the west and curtail it in the 
east? 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: It seems to me the question is hypothetical. 


Mr. Kinpt: If you stimulate the production of livestock in one place it 
would have a tendency, since the market is limited, to curtail production in 
another. The Ontario people are opposed to that; and we had a flick of it 
here this morning. We could pursue that, and it would bloom into quite a 
discussion. Nevertheless, it is fundamental. 


‘Mr. GrirFin: I think if you take off the freight assistance—and there is 
no opinion that I am aware of in western Canada in favour of taking that off— 
if you take off that freight assistance I think you will reduce the production 
of livestock in eastern Canada. I think you would then create an additional 
demand for livestock from western Canada. But as far as we can read the 
future—I do not mean the next six months, or anything like that—there is 
going to be a steadily increasing demand in Canada for meat, resulting from 
the increase in population. 


Mr. Kinpt: That is a long way ahead. That depends on the growth in 
population and is a long way off it might be as far away as 1980, and a lot of 
these farmers may starve to death before then. 


‘The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I rather think we are getting a little too far into the 
future. At the present time we want to deal with the question of feed mills, 
as applied to the Canadian wheat board. There are two or three other people 
who want to ask questions, if you are through. 


Mr. SmitH (Lincoln): Mr. Chairman, my sympathy goes both ways on 
this question. I have listened to it pretty carefully. Apparently the non-agree- 
ment mills have enjoyed this privilege for a good many years and—in fact, 
25 years was mentioned. If you required them to conform with the regulations 
now it would probably create a hardship to them and maybe to the people 
who are dealing with them. And yet I realize the United Grain Growers are 
in a position of disadvantage. 

Mr. Brownlee, is it your intention the regulations should be waived 
temporarily, or do you want them changed? 

I would like to be quite clear on that. 


Mr. BROWNLEE: When you say, ‘“‘What do we want?’”—we try to make it 
clear that if the wheat board and the government feel that they want to 
enforce quotas, we will have no objection, because you improve our position 
quota-wise; but you do not meet our position price-wise—we still have a 
problem. 

My own opinion is—and I can only tell you what I honestly think—that 
if the wheat board today goes out on a campaign to enforce those quotas, after 
so many years when they have not been enforced, and when, as shown by 
these advertisements, people have got into the habit of forgetting all about 


- quotas, I think the board will be met with increasing criticism in the country. 


I think its influence as a board will be hurt. That is my view. And, in any 


’ event, I am of the opinion that some of the feed mills—particularly the smaller 
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feed mills, rural mills—will go out of business, because I do not think they 
can continue on a basis of the enforcement of the quotas. 

Now I will tell you why; and I base my experience on country elevator 
operation. Let us forget feed mills for the time being. Where a producer is 
bound by quota, and has to show his permit book whenever he delivers a bushel 
of grain, he says, ‘““‘Where do I take out my permit book? I will take it out at 
the place where there is the most storage space available, in order that I may 
be sure of having space for my grain when I want it delivered at the quota.” 
So today there is a tendency to bypass single country points, particularly if 
there is small storage space there, and to go to eer centres where there is 
larger space. 

My opinion is, if you enforce the quotas, many farmers who at the present 
time are Geliverins to some of the small mills, such as those east of Carey, in 


the eastern part of Manitoba, will take their quotas out at Carey and other 


large points, and in that way save themselves from delivering to the feed mill. 
-'The feed mill will be in the position where he cannot get his grain. That means 
he has to buy it from the wheat board; and there are places in western Canada 
where the small feed mills are as much as 40 or 50 miles from the nearest place 
they could buy board wheat. It is going to cost them money to get it. In any 
event, you put the price up for them, because they are going to have to pay 
the wheat board price, and when they have to pay the wheat board price they 
enter into full competition with larger, better equipped and better financed 
organizations. My opinion is that the larger, better financed feed mills, plus 
the difficulty of getting their raw material, will result in a great many—quite a 
few, I will put it that way—dquite a few of the smaller mills being put out of 
business. 

I have not said that without a very great deal of thought and study. I got 
a list of the different feed plants from the Canadian wheat board, and we went 
over those plants. I went over them with officials of our country elevator 
department. Certainly that was the conclusion that we came to after consider- 
able thought—that to enforce the quotas and to enforce them completely will 
have the inevitable result of putting some of the smaller mills out of business. 

Mr. SMITH (Lincoln): The main point of my question was: Do you wish 
to have the regulations waived for your company on a temporary basis or on a 
permanent basis? 

Mr. BROWNLEE: Well, I think my answer to that is that while we have 
stated that we will abide by whatever decision the board reaches, and we 


will carry on, in the interests of the Canadian wheat board and in the interest . 


of farmers in western Canada, we think it would be better, for the time being 
at least, not to enforce the quotas. If they do that, then they can settle our other 
problem of price, so we can buy at the same price as non-agreement mills. 

So, after waiving the quota, you can completely settle our problem as a 
contract plant and, at the same time, we think that you will be removing a 
great many difficulties the wheat board will face if it goes on with its attempt 
to enforce. I would not want to say permanently, but, for example, five years 
from now. 

Mr. SmiItTH (Lincoln): I was thinking of a shorter term than five years. 


Mr. BROWNLEE: It could be 3 to 5 years. I was going to say that in five years 
you might have a completely changed position in western Canada. Our carry- 
over might very largely disappear, and we might get back into normal opera- 
tion, where grain is going through our elevators very quickly. With the changing 
situation the wheat board might reconsider its position, and might find it easier 
to enforce the quota. At the present time, if you want to enforce quotas, you 
have to go directly contrary to wishes of the farmers, who want to get rid of 
their surplus grain. 
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The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Gundlock, you have been very patient. 
Mr. BRUNSDEN: He has not been here very long. : 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: There has been one fear expressed, and it has been preva- 
lent in a lot of our hearings, Mr. Chairman. That is, we are talking about some 
kind of a thin edge being forced into wheat board operations, and even going so 
far as to hinder export; and the larger mills might get into the export picture. 
The question in my mind is: Might that be a good thing, if they did? Actually, 
the wheat board are dealing and operating in a primary product, you might say, 
and if the feed mills got into this—and, maybe, even at a little cheaper price 
than the wheat board, non-quota—would we then be encouraging what might 
be called a secondary industry in Canada? Might they then be in a position to 
compete in some foreign markets and improve what we would commonly calla 
secondary industry? Would we be promoting a secondary industry, thereby 
furthering the grain situation? I mean, not as a competitor to the primary pro- 
ducer, as we might call the wheat board, as an exporter, but almost as a new 
secondary industry? 

I do not wish to take up time right now. If one of these ernie would 
like to answer that this afternoon, that will be fine. 

Mr. BROWNLEE: If I may I would like to think this over and possibly answer 
it later on; but, if by promoting a secondary industry you mean we are going 
to encourage the development of feed plants for the manufacture of processed 
feeds which might enter the export market, I do not think that we will ever 
come to that in western Canada, certainly not in the foreseeable future. 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: What is the precise differential there? How much cheaper 
would you have to buy the product perhaps to do that? 


Mr. BROWNLEE: I think if you studied the feed plants both in eastern and 


western Canada you will see that the development is on a local basis. Down 


in Ontario the development is more and more a matter of having central plants 
strategically placed, and around them the smaller plants working with supple- 


‘ments. In western Canada if you look over the list of the feed plants, contract 


or non-contract, I think you will find mostly that they follow a plan of con- 
struction to serve certain areas and that they are not built for the purpose of 
export or interprovincial trade. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, there still are two persons who have indi- 
cated they have questions to ask; but we have reached a point where I think 
we have thoroughly explored this brief. I do not want to cut off anyone; but 
I wonder if Mr. Brunsden and Mr. Horner might make their questioning very 
brief. 


Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): I can waive mine. 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: I would like to get Mr. Brownlee’s observation, as president 
of an operating feed company, in respect of the part these smaller mills play in 
the community. Do you feel they render a real service to an appreciable number 
of people? 

Mr. BROWNLEE: Very decidedly; yes. We would very much regret, and we 
certainly do not want to support any move which would have the effect of 
detracting from the ability of the small mills to carry on. We think they perform 
a real social and economic service in their respective communities. The last thing 
in the world we want would be to be in a position, price-wise or any other way, 
of putting any of those out of business. 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: Thank you. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Any plants which have agreements with the wheat 
board would not receive storage when they bought grain for their feed 
operation. 
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Mr. BROWNLEE: No. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Most of their cite and storage facilities. would be 
taken up with wheat board grain? 


Mr. BROWNLEE: Yes. We would operate our country elevator system the 
same as we do today. We have only one plant in Edmonton which is affected. 
We would operate and get our revenue exactly the way we do now, at the 
country elevator. In no way at all would we seek to take any of the grain which 
otherwise would go through the elevator. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): However, buying off quota and not at wheat board 
prices, you would not qualify for storage? 

Mr. BROWNLEE: No. 


The ACTING CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much Mr. Brownies ‘and Mr. i 
‘Griffin. We have kept you here a long time. The meeting has been a very good 
one. I also wish to thank you, gentlemen, for your cooperation this morning. 
We will meet at 3:30 this afternoon or after the orders of the day at which 
time Mr. Parker will present his brief. 


—The committee adjourned— 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


MonpbAay, May 23, 1960. 
3.00 ‘p.m. 


The ViIcE-CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. We have with us 
this afternoon Mr. Parker, who will present his brief on behalf of the Manitoba 
pool elevators. 


Mr. W. J. PARKER (President, Manitoba pool elevators): Mr. Chairman.and — 
gentlemen: before I start to read the brief, if you would not consider it out of 
order, I would like to congratulate Mr. Brownlee on the presentation he made 
this morning. 

Some Hon. MEMBERS: Hear, hear. 


Mr. ParKER: I would expect that from one of his mature years, public 
life, experience and legal training; but there was evidently a lot of work put 
into the brief. 

I would like to point out that—if I am not considered out of order, Mr. 
Chairman—he spoke from the side of the farm organization and at the same 
time the operating feed mills. I cannot speak from the operating of the feed 
mills at all, because we do not have a feed mill in the Manitoba pool. Our 
name is listed on the feed manufacturers’ brief because our manager has been 
a member of the feed manufacturers association for several years. One was 
acquired at Portage la Prairie and, because of its headaches, we wound it up 
and are not now in the feed mill business. So the presentation I make here is 
on behalf of the farmers whom I represent; and the presentation made repre- 
sents, I believe, their thinking in terms of resolutions which they have pre- 
sented to us on many occasions. 

Gentlemen: The history of grain marketing in western Canada has been a 
controversial and involved one. Out of the many difficulties encountered there 
has gradually evolved a system of orderly marketing which has the support of 
the vast majority of grain producers in the province of Manitoba. 

The experiences of wartime marketing under the board of grain super- — 
visors—1917-1919—followed by the wheat board of 1919-1920 proved to be a 
system of orderly marketing to which many farmers in Western Canada gave 
their support. Following the abandonment of the wheat board in 1920, the 
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_ farmers experienced widely fluctuating prices. This proved to be the incentive 


for the organization of the wheat pools, which endeavored to carry out the 
practice of orderly marketing though a pooled price. However, maketing 
conditions for grain during the 1930-1934 era resulted in a ronewed demand 
for a wheat board. 

The Wheat Board Act was passed in 1935, and it provided for a govern- 
ment floor price and a system of pooling the selling price for wheat by kind and 
grade. During the period 1935-1939 this wheat board received wheat on a 
voluntary basis from the farmers, who also had the privilege of selling on the 
open market. The dual system of marketing presented certain drawbacks to 
which the farmers objected. The advent of World War II, and price controls 
in 1940 resulted in the wheat board being named the sole agent for wheat. 

After repeated requests from the producers, oats and barley were added to 
the Canadian wheat board’s responsibilities in 1949. Following two years 
experience in marketing oats and barley through the wheat board, the 
Manitoba government took a plebiscite on November 21, 1951 to determine 
whether the grain producers in Manitoba wished to continue to market oats 
and barley through the wheat board. Out of 53,000 eligible voters, 67% cast 
their vote and of these, 88.43% voted in favor of board marketing and the 
pooling principle. 

. The board of directors of Manitoba pool elevators believes that be same 


‘strong support for the Canadian wheat board and the pooling method of 


marketing wheat, oats and barley exists today. In fact, because of the 
numerous occasions on which our delegrate body at annual meetings has 
unanimously endorsed the principle of the Canadian wheat board as presently 
constituted, we would think even cae support is accorded the wheat board 
today. 

The principle of any marketing board, either producer or government, is 
based on the premise that (1) all of the product designated for market by 


the producers must go through the channels of that particular board, or (2)— 


in the alternative—permission to market through other channels be under the 
jurisdiction of that particular board. 

The duties of the Canadian wheat board, as directed. in the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act of 1935, chapter 44, section 5 (1) are—"Subject to regula- 
tions the board shall sell and disposed of grain acquired by it pursuant to its 
operations under the Act for such prices as it considers reasonable with the 
object of promoting the sale of grain, produced in Canada, in world markets’’. 

Two of these regulations referred to in that quote, or policies in respect to 
grain deliveries to feed mills were adopted by the wheat board (1957): 


(1) Producers and feeders may deliver to any feed mill within the 
province in which their land is located, grain to be ground or other- 
wise processed and subsequently returned to them (custom grind- 
ing). No restriction applies in respect to the quantity of grain 
which may be delivered for the above purpose and no entry need 
be made in the producer’s permit book covering such deliveries, 
provided that the identity of the grain is preserved while in the © 
feed mill and the entire quantity is returned to the owner 
immediately after processing. Supplements, of course, may be 
added to such grain during processing if desired. | 


(2) Every three months producers may deliver to any feed mill within 
the province in which their land is located, to be exchanged for 
prepared feeds at such feed mill, quantities of wheat or oats or 
barley not exceeding in combination thereof 25,000 lbs. in total 
weight for all grain so delivered. Such deliveries are not subject to 
the quota of the producer but are entered in the permit book of 
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the producer on a supplemental quota page marked “Feeds 
exchange”. Provisions is made whereby producers may apply for 
permission to exchange quantities of wheat, oats or barley in excess 
of 25,000 lbs. | 


As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, the question for consideration and recom- 
mendation by this committee is whether the wheat board regulations pertain- 
ing to the delivery of grain to feed mills in designated areas, as per the Wheat 
Board Act, are necessary and reasonable, or whether those regulations should 
in some manner be modified. 

There may be several alternatives to the present ho Some ve Dut Le 
would’ seem to us the following three are obvious: 

1. To continue to operate as at present, ignoring the fact that there are 
alleged to be many violations of the regulation, which requires that the pro- 
ducer delivers only that quantity of grain at any one time permitted by 
the quota in effect at the moment, and that the mill must record such delivery 

in the producer’s permit book. 

2. That the wheat board take effective action to competently police and 
enforce the regulation requiring that the quota regulation be respected. 

3. In two parts, perhaps, (a) Modify the regulation to permit individual 
producers, on application to the board, authority to deliver a quantity of grain 
to a feed mill over and above the existing quota, or 

(b) Grant permission to all producers to deliver freely and to permit 
mills—and that is all mills—to accept freely without restriction or use of the 
permit book any quantity which the producer wishes to sell. 

In consideration of these alternatives, Mr. Chairman, I wish to be as objec- 
tive and constructive as possible. I am sure, sir, that is the attitude of all the 
members of this very responsible committee. 

First I would like to make it very clear to this committee that at the 
annual meetings of Manitoba pool elevators held in October each year, and 
at the subsequent annual meetings of 210 separately incorporated co-operative 
elevator associations, there have been many resolutions supporting the prin- 
ciple of the Canadian wheat board, and in no instance have we had a resolution 
or request from farmers asking for any relaxation of the quota. 

At the same time, gentlemen, I am advised that some farmers have deliv- 
ered grain in excess of their quota to feed mills, and with the consent of the 
feed mill operator refrained from recording such delivery in the permit book, 
which is claimed to be contrary to the Canadian Wheat Board Act and regula- 
tions. I, sir, can neither deny nor confirm the accusation. 

Perhaps it would be well, first, to determine what is the purpose of the 
quota. It would appear its purpose is twofold: 

1. To ration the available public storage space and available markets 
amongst all the producers as equitably as possible. Obviously, this is only 
necessary in times of surplus grain. Or, to put it the other way, if we did not 
have surplus grain you would not need any quota at all. 


2. To permit delivery to the elevator facilities and market of those kinds 
and quantities of grain that will enable the board to bring forward to deliver- 
able positions the kinds and quantities of grain that the market demands at any 
particular time. 

The fact that the board finds it necessary to impose a quota on the delivery 
of flax and rye, for which it has no responsibility in marketing, proves it is 
necessary to keep the “pipeline open” so that the market may be adequately 
fed as required. 
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In examining the first alternative suggested, namely that we should permit 
the continued violation of the Act as now alleged, this would seem to bring 
into disrepute not only the quota principle but the very law itself. Either the 
law is a good law, or it is not. If it is a good law, it should be adequately and 
competently enifonced: Now that the courts have determined that the Canadian 
wheat board has the necessary authority to enforce this regulation, and the 
wheat board’s solicitor has certified that he thinks it to be enforceable, then 
the regulation as it presently stands should either be enforced or it should be 
repealed. 

If the regulation is enforced, then we suggest that its enforcement will 
satisfy the second reason for the imposition of the quota, in that it will as 
equitably as possible divide the total available market amongst the producers, 
relative to the acreage farmed. This is a principle which, as I have certified 
above, has the unanimous support of the members of Manitoba pool elevators, 
as expressed in many resolutions. 

We fail to see that these regulations impose any hardship on a feed: mill, 
apart from the trouble of recording the transaction in the permit book and 
keeping a record of it. I suggest this is no more trouble to the feed mill than it 
is to the elevator companies, and that the elevator companies do infinitely more 
work for the Canadian wheat board than the feed mills will ever be required 
to do. 

If the quota were adhered to or observed the mill wouie have exactly the 
same access to the available grain as the elevator company, and could buy 
such grain from the farmers at a mutually satisfactory price. On the other 
hand, observance of the quota imposes no greater restriction on the farmer 
who is available to a feed mill than on the farmer who, because of distance, 
cannot deliver to any feed mill. 

No one likes or willingly accepts unnecessary regulations. But quotas are 
accepted as a necessary part of the machinery of marketing in Western Canada 


today under existing circumstance of surplus grain. 


The. use of the Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act (1957), which makes 


- interest-free money available to the individual on his deliverable grain, 


removes some of the great urgency for immediate delivery of grain to market. 

The claim that a great deal more grain will disappear into feed 
channels if free delivery were permitted to feed mills can not, I maintain, 
be substantiated. In fact, the claim might well be made that the more grain 
you put through a commercial feed mill and have it fortified with concentrates 
and vitamins, the less grain you will use per animal unit or pound of meat pro- 
duction. The use of commercially prepared feed depends on the judgment of 
the individual producer of livestock as to whether he can more profitably use 
commercially prepared feed or whether it is more profitable to mix the feed 
at home, although he might use more grain per animal unit than if he used a 
scientifically prepared feed. The only way we will use more feed grains is to 
have more animal units. I would hope that in the future more animal units 
might be produced and finished in the west where the feed grains are grown, 
than has been the practice in the past. 

In trying to assess the implications of the third suggestion, it would seem 
obvious that if grains were freely deliverable outside the quota to feed mills, 
such policy would give considerable advantage to producers with surplus grain 
within reasonable trucking distance of a feed mill. The producers near the feed 
mill would have the full protection through the Wheat Board Act of the floor 
price and the orderly marketing resulting from the wheat hoard principle of 
operations. Concurrently this producer could sell to the feed mill his surplus 
grain in excess of the quota, and to that extent lessen the wheat board’s oppor- 
tunity to sell the quota grain which he delivered to the board. On the other 
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hand, if the grain is bought by the mill subject to the quota, then in every 
instance its final sale results in a proportionate depletion of wheat board stocks. 

In such purchases of quota grain a “non agreement” feed mill would 
presumably have some price advantage over the wheat board selling price, 
proportionate to the negotiated price that might induce the farmer to deliver 
to such mill. I would assume such price would be less than the wheat board 
selling price. 

At the same time, two farmers within a reasonable trucking distance of 
the feed mill might through the mill exchange on a farm to farm basis without 
any trouble whatsoever, and without violating the law, provided the ownership 
of the grain does not temporarily vest in the mill. 

As a complement to this third alternative, namely that the quota may be 
maintained, I would suggest that if within the practical grain delivery radius 
of the feed mill the quota was not high enough to provide sufficient grain at 
- any particular time to satisfy the mill’s requirements, it would be relatively 
easy and I think the wheat board might be required to grant an over-delivery 
quota to individuals upon application, in order to bring forth enough grain 
to satisfy the said mill’s requirements at that time. 

If we can assume that the wheat board can competently sy hones the present 
regulations, and is agreeable to permitting over-delivery quotas if necessary at 
certain times to allow enough grain to be delivered to satisfy the mill’s current 
requirements, Manitoba pool elevators would recommend that the present regu- 
lations of the Canadian wheat board in respect to delivery of grain to feed mills 
be adhered to and enforced. 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Parker. 


Gentlemen, you have heard the presentation. The meeting is now open for 
questions. 


Mr. REGNIER: Mr. Parker, do you agree with the brief given by Mr. 
Brownlee this morning, that the feed involved would not be any more than 14 
_ per cent of the amount of grain handled by the board? 

Mr. PARKER: I think Mr. Brownlee’s answer was that it would not exceed, 
he thought one half of one per cent of the total grain production in western 
Canada, which might be 14 per cent of that delivered to the board. Yes, I will 
agree with the SORE ET figures. 


Mr. REGNIER: Do you agree also with the statement made by Mr. Brownlee, 
to the effect that although the producers of grain would receive the same price 
as the producers selling to the board, they would obtain an advantage of 22 
cents a bushel by buying outside the quota. 

Mr. PARKER: I do not understand your question. I am not clear on it. 


Mr. Reenter: I believe Mr. Brownlee stated this morning that even though 
a producer of grain would sell cheaper by selling to a non-licensed feed mill, he 
- would obtain the same amount as if his grain had been sold through the board, 
thereby making a saving to the feed mills of 22 cents. 

Mr. PARKER: I may be wrong, but I do not think that was exactly what 
Mr. Brownlee said. If I recall correctly, his suggestion was that if this were 
opened up so it might be bought free of the quota— 

Mr. REGNIER: I believe he stated that if a producer was paid, say $1.154 
cents, he would receive as much as if he had sold to the board, which was 
paying the same producer $1.37 or thereabouts. 

Mr. ParKER: Oh. Well, without using exact figures, I agree, in principle, 
with what he said. However, I do not think he meant them to be exact. He does 
not know what the final payment will be, what the carrying charges will be, 
or what the interest will be. What he said—and I think this is right; he will 


know it better than I, because he is in the competitive feed business—was this: 
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that were it opened so they might all buy free of restriction, the big mills, such 
as that of Mr. Brownlee’s and others, would, by their competitive factor, raise 
the price presently being paid by the non-agreement mills. I can subscribe to 
that. As to how far they could raise it, I will make no prediction. 

| Mr. REGNIER: He based his figures on the past experience of the final price © 
paid by the board to the farmers. 

Mr. PARKER: That is not exactly what he said. I agree in principle with 
what he was saying. I would not guess how far the competition factor of these 
agreement mills might sway, were they relieved of the present restrictions. I 
do not know. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Have you completed your line of questioning, Mr. 
a Regnier? | 
a Mr. REGNIER: Yes. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Horner, of Acadia, is next. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Mr. Brownlee, on page 4 you state that in no 
i. instance have you had a resolution or request from farmers asking for any 
; relaxation of the quota. Have you any instances where farmers were asking 
; for a tightening of the quota regulations? 
Mr. PaRKER: No. BP 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): In other words, they wanted them left as they 
were in the past year, shall we say? 
Mr. PARKER: That is right. 
We have had no official request, and I can recall no personal ones made 
. to me or the management directly, that the wheat board should tighten up on 
the quota where they suspect some of their neighbours may be delivering over 
quota. I have no information to answer that, except in the negative. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Then, at the bottom of page 4 you say 


If it is a good law, it should be adequately and competently 
enforced... 


You have stated earlier that you know of some variations from this law. 
Mr. Brownlee put on record this morning a number of advertisements, both 
by unlicensed dealers and by farmers, advertising their grain for sale. Can 
we honestly say it is a good law, if so many people are varying from it? 


Mr. Parker: These ads are not in contravention of the present law. As 
a farm to farm transaction, it is legal under the act. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): But there has been—and, you stated at page 4, in 
4 the second paragraph that you have known of farmers delivering grain in 
excess of their quota to feed mills. According to the wheat board, that is 
contrary to the act. | 


Mr. PARKER: To feed mills, it is. 

I merely say that I do not know, because I am not in the feed business; 

and I am not reporting something which I heard by rumour. I have to give 
the type of evidence with which TF could go to court and say that I knew of 
somebody who was delivering over his quota. That applies only to feed mills 
which have been declared to be for the general benefit of Canada; it does not 
apply to feeding establishments or private individuals within the province— 
unless the provincial governments want to take action under their act, which 
I suggest none of them will do. 


Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): Well, we will drop the law part of it. It appears to 
me there is some question as to whether it is good or not, if there are so many 
people varying from it, and very little action taken with regard to magistrates’ 
fines, and things of that respect. 
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Then at page 5, you state: 


We fail to see that these regulations impose any hardship on a feed 
mill, apart from the trouble of recording the transaction in the permit 
book and keeping a record of it. 


Do you think a feed mill can operate on the quota system, without building 
a storage capacity to go along with it? 

Mr. PARKER: Yes, I do. 

“ Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Only if the heat board gave it special consideration. 


Mr. PARKER: At certain times, perhaps, but—and I made provision for that 
in the recommendation—there could be times within the reasonable radius 
where the existing quota would not permit enough to be delivered to the feed 
mill. I suggest they could open it up, because they have done it on other 
occasions, by special permission, or however they liked. 

However, in backing up what is behind your question, these feed mills are 
a service organization, and should be permitted to operate and not be denied 
privileges that put them out of business. 

Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): On page 6 you state: 


I would hope that in the future more animal units might be produced 
and finished in the west where the feed grains are grown, than has been 
the practice in the past. 


If these feed mills were restricted in their application of service, do you 
not think it would have a tendency to reduce the amount of nies units 
bought in the west? 

Mr. PARKER: I do not think so; not necessarily. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Not necessarily. | 

Mr. PARKER: No. You know, and I know, that some of the best finished 
stuff in the west never saw concentrates, such as oil meal, molasses or salt. I 
am not talking about the efficiency of feed input, but mass production. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I know of one feed concern that goes out and analyzes 
the farmer’s own grain, and says: this is low in protein; you need some suitable 


supplement for your feed grain, and they sell it. This is a service concern which: 


carries on in Calgary, and it seems to be developing to quite an extent. I am 
referring to this service of building the supplement to suit the farmer’s own 
grain. As a rule, I think that feed mills carry out this same service. They 
supplement the grain they take in with the proper proteins, to produce a 
balanced ration. 


Mr. PARKER: Any reputable mill will be building on a formula wee has 
been devised by competent nutritionists. I think that is part of their duties. 
What I am saying is that the individual farmer must then determine whether he 
wants to fortify his formula with a lot of expensive vitamins or not, because 
when you build to a formula recommended as the most efficient one, you take 
away about 30 per cent of the grain that would be used, so that it is about 60 
per cent grain and about 30 per cent supplementary items. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): That could be true; but along that same line, with 
more people in the feeding business, there is all the more reason why the 
efficient ones will remain in it. 

Mr. PARKER: That depends on whether the feeder is growing his own grain 
or not. If I have grain which I cannot sell, I am not going to buy 30 per cent of 
supplementary items. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): On the last page of your brief you speak of whether 


or not the wheat board can competently enforce the present regulations. Do you . 


think they can, or does your organization think that they can? 


a 
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Mr. PARKER: I cannot speak for the organization, because they do not know 
anything more about it than I do—and I am not a lawyer. All I know is that 
the courts have now determined that the wheat board has the necessary authority 
to police and to make effective the quota at feed mills which have been declared 


for the general benefit of Canada. Not only in the board but also in the proceed- 


ings here it is the opinion that they can be enforced. 
I do not go any further than that, because I am not competent. All I can 
say is that if they cannot do it, then you should amend the act, because I 


_think there is an ambiguity now, particularly with respect to the enforcement. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): All the feed mill would have to do would be to 
operate a small feed lot to get around it. 
Mr. Parker: Well, if they only have 50 chickens, they cannot use, let us 
say, a thousand bushels of grain. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): What about the argument of a feed lot operator 
buying and selling grain? What have you to say to that? 
Mr. PARKER: Nothing whatsoever. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Just so long as they put it through their feed lot 
books? 


Mr. ParKER: Once the feed mill takes over ownership of the grain, then 
any grain which it does not feed to its own livestock—it would be violating the 
act to dispose of it otherwise. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): But suppose Ht operated a feed lot, and then it 
has a mill and grinds its own grain? 


Mr. ParKER: That is perfectly legal. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Their primary object could be that they are operat- 
ing a feed lot. 


Mr. ParKER: That is true, and it is factual. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): And they could get around the quota enforcement 
thereby to a large extent. 


Mr. Parker: I am only saying here that if of course it says that they have 
authority, and if the board can, then they should administer it effectively. 
Otherwise the law should be amended; because the way it stands it is not 
creating a very happy situation. But I am not in a position to say whether 
it could be enforced or not. 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: May I refer to page 2 where Mr. Parker says that the 
primary duty of the Canadian wheat board is to promote in world markets 
the sale of grain produced in Canada. 

Like Mr. Horner, I have a series of questions. Do you feel that this feed mill 
operation is seriously injuring our selling of grain in the world markets? 


Mr. PARKER: No, I do not. 
Mr. BRUNSDEN: And on page 3 you Say: 


1. To continue to operate as at present, ignoring the fact that there 
are alleged to be many violations of the regulation, which requires that 
the producer deliver only that quantity of grain at any one time... 


You express the feeling there that we might carry on as at present. Do you 
say that with recognition of the agreement mill? Do you feel that the agreement 
mill today is in a clear position? 

Mr. ParKER: No. I think it is in an unfair position. I say there are three 
possible alternatives. Recommendation No. 1 is to continue as at present, 
because in the first place, ignoring the quota, as it is claimed many non-agree- 
ment mills do, tends to bring the quota itself into disrepute and disrespect. 
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Secondly, there is a distinction to be made between the large feed mills, 
in the fact that they have to have an agreement, and the average mills, and 
those which are not under wheat board agreement. 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: Would you be in favour of levelling out that situation? 
Mr. PARKER: Yes. 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: In the last paragraph on page 4 you talk about bringing 
into disrepute the quota principle. We have the feeling, after several meetings, 
that perhaps the quota principle has been in disrepute for some time, since 
the Wheat Board Act was first passed. 


- Mr. ParKErR: No, I do not think that is right. 
Mr. BRUNSDEN: I mean that with respect to feed mills. 


Mr. PARKER: Perhaps it is. You have had it in Alberta more than we have 
had it in Manitoba. It has only been in the last three or four years that it has 
been significant there. Ly 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: We have this situation for a long time, and I have said this 
before at some of those meetings: all of a sudden we become very excited about 
it and we talk about imperilling the Canadian wheat board and the wheat 
program by that marketing system. But let me assure you that while we are 
all Canadian wheat board men, we do feel that this little trickle of grain going 
- to the feed mills has no effect on the sale of grain through the board in western 
Canada. It certainly has no effect on our over-all picture, and on our overseas 
markets. But we do feel there is an injury in the present situation, where we 
have two sets of organizations operating under two sets of regulations. 

Now coming back to the last five years, I do not think that any action taken — 
by a non-agreement mill has done anything detrimental to the Canadian wheat 
board. Would you agree with that? 


Mr. PARKER: I do not think that the volume of grain going fiecGen these 
non-agreement feed mills is of any significance as a factor. The percentage is 
quite small. It is the principle that is involved, of increasing disrespect for the 
quota which is gradually growing among a greater number of farmers. 

Collectively we all say—they all say—you must have a quota. There is no 
other way to divide the market. Yet we are thinking of individuals, many of 
whom violate the principle of the quota. What I am saying here is that this thing 
should be opened up, or else it should be closed down. 

Only now the wheat board after two years of litigation—only within the 
last three months or so have they declared legally that they have the authority 
to make their regulations effective in respect to non-operating feed mills. They 
now propose to do it. How effective it will be, I do not know. All I say is that 
they should either do that in fairness to the non-agreement mills or to the 
agreement mills, or else the two should be put on the same base. 


Mr. BRuUNSDEN: Do you not have the same situation in respect to the 
machinery agent and the furniture agent? They would be outside the quota, 
would they not? 


Mr. PARKER: They are outside the agreement; but the machinery man or 
the furniture man is taking that grain in payment and selling it to another 
feeder or farmer. As long as they do not use somebody else’s permit, they can 
operate and it is all right; it is all part of the system. 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: It is a matter of conscience on the part of the individual. 


Mr. PARKER: What concerns some of us is that if we must-have a quota, 
nobody wants it. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Brunsden, none of our farmers 
welcome the principle of the quota. But we must abide with it because of the 
volume of grain on the restricted market. I said in here that the only reason 
for it is the inability to move the stuff through; and just as in the case of the 
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3 wheat board, you have it with the wheat board, on flax and rye, yet the 
wheat board has no responsibility for it. 3 

Mr. BRuNSDEN: I would like to congratulate Mr. Parker on his brief, 
because it is the shortest one we have had. 


_ Mr. PARKER: That is why you like it. I have the least to say because I 
have no feed mill. 


Mr. MiLuican: I too would like to congratulate Mr. Parker on his brief. 
I think it has been very well done, and I agree with most of it. But I have a few 
questions. 

Could Mr. Parker tell us whether or not he thinks that the amount of grain 
going through the non-agreement feed mills is ‘increasing and is likely to 
increase and become larger in the years to come? 


Mr. PARKER: The answer to that is a guess. I do not know. As long as this 
surplus condition of grain exists, I think the answer would probably be yes, 
and to some degree at the expense of the agreement mills. I know of a local 
feed mill that is able to buy feed, process it, and deliver it so far away from 
its home that they must be buying it much cheaper than the feed mills in 
4 Winnipeg. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: What is the percentage of feed grain being handled by 
those 60 agreement mills in comparison to the 120 non-agreement mills? 

Mr. PARKER: I could not guess. 


" Mr. MILLIGAN: You would not know. As there seems to be some dissatisfac- 
4 tion with the act, I was going to ask, if you think it should be enforced, would 
it be possible to amend the act to include the large feeder—I am thinking of the 
Burns feed lot, where they would use from 500 to 600 bushels of grain a day. 
Could there be some way of bringing about that type of operation where it 
a would not affect an individual farmer, because they are buying more grain. 
Mr. PARKER: Why would you restrict the large and more efficient feeder? 
Mr. MILLIGAN: Well, I think it is unfair competition to the small mill, and 
I think that is one of the reasons these mills are asking for an opportunity 
E to do the same as the large feeder is doing. 
: Mr, PARKER: I am suggesting you should make both mills the same; and 
they are comparable, each with the other. Whether you do it by removing 
2 quotas entirely or by administering quotas properly is something for the 
_ committee to decide. | 
Mr. HorNER (Jasper-Edson): First of all, Mr. Parker, regarding this feed. 
| mill you acquired at Portage la Prairie, did the reason you dropped it involve 
, this very problem we are confronted with? Was it because you were an agree- 
: ment mill you had your difficulties at Portage la Prairie? 

Mr. PARKER: Yes. I would not think of going into the feed business now, 
or putting the Manitoba pool elevators into the feed business because you 
: would certainly go broke. 

; Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): As an agreement mill? 
. Mr. PARKER: Yes, you could not operate. 


Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): But as a non-agreement mill, you could? 
Let me put it to you this way: If you were put on the same basis as the non- 
agreement mills would your company feel the feed business might be profitable, 
as a satisfactory sideline for the Manitoba pool elevators? 


4 Mr. PARKER: Yes, I think if it was on the same basis we could operate as 
efficiently as anyone else. I am not saying we would go into the feed business 
though; but that is one of the reasons we stopped. We bought it in wartime, 
; with the processing and shipping on freight subsidy; but here, once we got 
; on this basis, we were not interested. 
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Mr. HorneER (Jasper-Edson): Is the mill now operating? 
Mr. Parker: No, it is not, and we have sold most of the machinery. 


Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): Do you believe the relaxation of the quota 
to feed mills would harm the wheat board in any way? 


Mr. Parker: If you mean, harm the operation of the wheat board, no, I 
cannot see it can harm the operation. I see the board perhaps having consider- 
able difficulty in reconciling the figures given to them by an elevator company 
buying grain for the board and the feed mill at the same time. We have enough 
trouble now, keeping our agents straight, without giving them so many outs. 
There is no reason why it should break down the wheat board operations. 
It is not. All the stuff that has been flowing through other mills has not made 
any difference to the wheat board operation; and I do not think it would. 


Mr. HoRNER (Jasper-Edson): You say in your brief, the last page here, you 
would be happy with some sort of arrangement which would permit an over- 
delivery quota at certain times, to allow enough grain to be delivered to the 
mills, to satisfy their requirements. It seems to me you might have quite a lot 
of difficulty in setting up equitable delivery in these over-delivery quotas. 


Mr. PARKER: I do not think so. If it were placed on, say, a two-bushel quota, 
I would give the people delivering their six bushels, off the bat, if they want to 
draw it through the mill. 


Mr. HorNER (Jasper-Edson): On a “first come, first served” basis? 


Mr. PARKER: Yes, you cannot police it any further than that. If we accept 
the quota as being the principle attempting to divide the total market among 
the total number of producers as equitably as possible, then we think we should 
try and make it work across the board. If it cannot be administered successfully 
or cannot be generally accepted in a decent way, by farmers, then I think the 
quota should be relaxed to all feed mills. 

Mr. Horner (Jasper-Edson): One final thing: Do you agree, if quotas 
were relaxed, and if larger companies such as the U.G.G. were allowed into 
the non-board market for feed. grain, this would stabilize that market and 
increase the return the farmers would get? 


Mr. PARKER: IJ was impressed with what Mr. Brownlee said regarding such 
outfits as McCabe, Grain Growers and Searle getting into the market—that 
they will, to some degree, stabilize that market and control the depressed prices 
paid to some small ones. That would only be to a degree, because Edmonton is 
a hell of a long way from Red River, 28 miles down the American border, and 
we have many feed mills in that part of the country. All these things have a 
geographical limitation, if you talk about effective competition. It would tend 
to do what Mr. Brownlee felt it would, when he was speaking here this morning. 
Does that answer your question? 

Mr. HornER (Jasper-Edson): Yes. 

Mr. Forses: Mr. Parker, on page 7 you say: 


At the same time, two farmers within a reasonable trucking distance 
of the feed mill might through the mill exchange on a farm to farm 
basis without any trouble whatsoever, and without violating the law, 
provided the ownership of the grain does not temporarily vest in the mill. 


Does this mean that you are PEP yee to a mill purchasing grain and hopdine 
it for sale? 

Mr. ParKER: Unless it is bought under quota. 

Mr. FORBES: Oh. 


Mr. ParKER: All we are suggesting here is that they should observe the 
quota if other mills are. They should observe the quota. ~ ie 
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Mr. ForBEs: I have one further question. I know you are associated with 
the pool elevator seed department. A statement was made here the other day 
by some of the feed mills to the effect that the cooperators were purchasing this 
seed grain at the initial price. In other words, they felt that the pool seed 
department was violating the rules of the wheat board. Have you any comment 
to make on that? 


Mr. PARKER: Yes, I welcome the question because we have a copy of that 
presentation. I was disturbed by that statement because it took in a little too 
much territory, to put it mildly. 

I asked the manager of our seed department to give me prices at which 
. he had bought seed in each of the last three years—1956-57, 1957-1958, 1958- 
4 1959. May I quote it? 

f- The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Yes, do. 


A 

} Mr. PARKER: This is on a 14-cent freight rate, Winnipeg. In 1956-1957 the 
3 initial price for No. 2 northern wheat was $1.224. We paid $1.45. We paid 103 
cents, final payment; in other words, $1.643. 

The next year, 1957-1958, on the same freight rate, the same initial price to 
the wheat board—and I do not know what the final payments weré, but we 
paid $1.40, with a patronage dividend or final payment of 192 cents, making a 
. total of $1.593. 

In 1958-59, the same freight rate, the same place, with an initial payment 
of the same amount, $1.23—that is up half a cent. The Manitoba pool paid 
$1.35, 134 cents patronage dividend, or a total of $1.484 cents. 

| On Montcalm barley, for the same year, 1956-57, 802 cents initial payment, 
| $1.45 plus 114 cents, making a total of $1.564. That was on registered. On 
certified it was $1.35, 114 cents, or a total of $1.464. In every instance this is 
considerably more than the wheat board, but this is in answer to a charge 
made before this committee. 

In the 1957-58, the same initial payment, 802 cents for 3 C.W. barley, we 
paid $1.35, plus 164 cents, or a total of $1.514. These are net to individuals after ~ 
; we take our charges out of them. 

In 1958-59, the same initial payment, the figures were $1.25, 63 cents, or 

a total of $1.313 cents: Oats, on the basis of 2 C.W., the same freight rate, 

ZB initial payment of 563 cents, we paid 85 cents. That is the year the board got 
into difficulty and had a deficit and gave to the farmer 85 cents. In the following 
year it was 512 cents, and a total of 894 cents. Then in 1958-59, for 2 C.W., 
the price was 512 cents, and the figures are 80 cents plus 11% cents, or a total 
of 914 cents. 

; So that statement made before this committee was not factual so far as the 

a Manitoba pool was concerned- 


| The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Parker. 


Mr. ForBES: They made one more statement there, in connection with seed 
companies exporting wheat to such countries as Saudi Arabia, and so on. I do 
not think your seed plant does any export business. At least, I have tried to sell 
through you, and they were. not even in a position to make an offer on the basis 
of exporting that grain. However, I have over the years sold quite an amount to 
the Red River Grain company and the McCabe grain company, and two or three 
others. At no time was I ever offered $1.55 cents F.O.B. dock for that seed grain 
that would qualify for this class two shipping. I say that because I want to indi- 
cate that the seed companies are not selling below wheat board prices, but the 
r other way around, considerably above. Otherwise the seed growers would not 
; be in this business at all. 


Mr. PARKER: We are dealing in a much superior product, generally 
speaking. 
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Mr. Rapp: Mr. Chairman, on page 4, in the first paragraph, a reference is 
made on the second line to the annual meetings of the Manitoba pool elevators. 
On the next line it says: 


.and at the subsequent annual pares of 210 separately ineorpor- 
ated cooperative elevator association,. 


Are those two separate organizations? I do not think you have the same 
thing in Saskatchewan. 

Mr. ParKER: Ours is much better than yours in Saskatchewan, sir. 

Mr. Rapp: That might be so. I would like you to give me an explanation 
as to whether or not they are two separate organizations or associations. 

Mr. PARKER: No. 

Mr. Rapp: Why are they under different names? 

_ Mr. Parker: The local elevator association is the local regional group or 
community shipping centre. There were 211 of them. Today there are 225, 
since we bought the Ogilvie outfit. Together they have entered into an 
operating and financing agreement with the Manitoba pool elevators, which 
is only the agent of the locals. At head office we are the agent of the local. 
Each local irrespective of its size at the annual meeting in October has one 
delegate. At the local meeting they have their local balance sheets and state- 
ments and they may pass other resolutions. 


The CHAIRMAN: I hope you do not pursue this line of questioning. It is 


outside the purview of the committee. 
Mr. Rapp: I just wanted to have an explanation. 


The CHAIRMAN: I permitted your question and I just ask that you do not 
pursue it. 


Mr. Rapp: Thank you very much: 


Mr. Tuomas: I would like to ask Mr. Parker if he foresees any difficulties 
which might arise through feed mills operating a feed business and at the same 
time acting as agent for the wheat board if all restrictions on buying grain 
for feed purposes were removed, as requested by the association of feed mills? 
I do not know whether or not that is clear. Assuming that all restrictions were 
removed and the feed mills were permitted to buy grain for their feed mixes 
just as freely as a feed lot operator with no restrictions at all, would there be 
a difficulty arise where a feed mill tried to operate a feed business under those 
circumstances and at the same time acted as agent for the wheat board. 


Mr. ParKER: Our suggestion is not that the small non-agreement feed mill 
be made an agent of the wheat board. All we suggest is that they should be 
compelled to abide by the quota, in the interests of the individual farmer. I am 
not interested in what happens to the feed mills. I am not saying they should 
be made an agent of the board. They may buy at any price so long as they 
stay within the quota. If they are within the quota they will not buy at less 
than the initial price. The farmers would demand the initial price. This will 
tend to raise the price which some of them are paying for the feed grain. 

Mr. Tuomas: As I understand it, the reason for this hearing is that the 
association of feed mills of the prairie provinces wishes to have the quota 
restrictions removed, and that they be allowed to buy freely just like the feed 
lots can buy. 


Mr. PARKER: Yes. 


Mr. THOMAS: We have the agreement mills and the non-agreement mills. 
The proposal is that the restriction should be removed, and therefore an agree- 


ment mill would be in the same position to buy just as freely as a non-agree-_ 


ment mill. 
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Mr. PaneeRn: ‘Yes. 
Mr. THOMAS: In respect of these feed mills. which’ have slevator space and 
which are now acting as agent for the board, do you foresee any difficulty in 
their carrying on their feed mill business without restrictions and at the same 
time carrying on an orthodox elevator operation on the same premises. 


Mr. PARKER: If I had a 250 bushel truck load of grain and my permit book 
permitted 100 bushels, the other 150 bushels would have to go into non-board 


business. As I see it, there is no difficulty. You will have to ask the board how > 


much trouble they will have, and also the board of grain commissioners. I am 


not sure how the board of grain commissioners would look on that. I cannot — 


answer that question specifically because I just do not know. 


Mr. Kinpt: My questions have been answered, Mr. Chairman. I should _ 


like to thank Mr. Parker for his excellent brief. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 

I want to thank the committee for its cooperation this afternoon. Also 
I would like to thank Mr. Parker for appearing here, presenting his brief and 
answering the questions. 


Gentlemen, on Friday, May 27, we will have appearing before the com- | 


mittee the livestock council of the Canadian beef producers association—the 
western section. We will meet at 9.30 a.m. on Friday morning in this room. 
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APPENDIX “A” 
1959-1960 
Class ‘‘A” 
Elevator Agreement No. .......... 
MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 
MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT made in duplicate this - day of 
A.D. 19 
BETWEEN: 
hereinafter called the Company, 
OF THE FIRST PART, 
and 


THE CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
hereinafter called the Board, 


OF THE SECOND PART, 


WHEREAS the Board is operating under the Canadian Wheat Board Act, 
and amendments thereto, with powers among others, of purchasing wheat, 
oats and barley from the producers and marketing the same; 


AND WHEREAS, to accomplish the said purpose, it is useful and convenient 
that the Board should employ the services of individuals and companies owning 
and operating elevators; 


AND WHEREAS, this Agreement is made with the object, in such case, 
of facilitating delivery to the Board of wheat, oats and barley of producers 


and the marketing thereof and otherwise carrying out the provisions of the 
said Act; 


AND WHEREAS, it has been agreed, in such case, that the Company will 
act as the agent of the Board to accept delivery and to carry out the purchase 
of wheat, oats and barley; 


NOW THIS AGREEMENT WITNESSETH that in consideration of the 
mutual covenants and agreements hereinafter contained, the parties hereto 
mutually covenant and agree each with the other as follows: 


1. Unless it is otherwise provided herein or the context otherwise requires, 
the words and expressions used in this Agreement shall be given the same 
meaning as is accorded to such words and expressions when used in the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board Act. 


2. In this Agreement unless the context otherwise requires, 


(a) Class ‘‘A” wheat, Class ‘“‘A” oats and Class “A” barley mean respec- 
tively wheat, oats or barley shipped in carload quantities for the 


account of the producer (generally termed consigned and platform 


cars). 


(b) Class “B” wheat, Class “B” oats and Class “B” barley mean respec- 
tively street wheat, street oats or street barley and include all wheat, 


oats or barley in store for the Board in country elevators at the date _ 


Ds 
a Poe 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 
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of this Agreement and the words “street wheat”, ‘‘street oats’ or 
“street barley” shall be given the meaning generally attached to 
those words in the grain trade. 


“Fixed price” and “fixed carlot price’ mean the sum Sertain on a per 


‘bushel basis referred to in Section 25 of the Canadian Wheat Board 


Act. 


“Terminal point” or ‘terminal points’? mean and include terminal 
elevators at Port Arthur or Fort William and interior government 
terminal elevators and mills at which Canadian Government weights 
and grades are available in the Western Division and, in the case 
of wheat, the said words shall also mean and include terminal elevators 
at Vancouver and New Westminster. | 


“Act” means the Canadian Wheat Board Act, and amendments thereto. 


3. The Company will, with respect to Class “A” wheat, Class ‘‘A”’ oats and 
Class “A” barley, if possible, when requested by the producer: 


. 
: (a) 


| (b) 


a eT a a 


(d) 
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(b) 


Special bin and preserve the identity of such wheat, oats or barley 
received from the producer until the wheat, oats or barley is delivered 
at a terminal point according to Government grades and dockage and 
will forward such wheat, oats or barley to the terminal point in its 
proper order as soon as the producer secures a car or cars. 


Store such wheat, oats or barley, according to a grade agreed upon 
by the Company’s elevator agent and the producer, and will forward 
this wheat, oats or barley or wheat, oats or barley of a like grade and 
quantity to a terminal point as soon as the producer secures a car 
or cars. 


Store such wheat, oats or barley subject to grade and dockage and 
upon compliance with the requirements of Section 113 of The Canada 
Grain Act forward this wheat, oats or barley or wheat, oats or barley 
of a like grade and quantity to a terminal point as soon as the producer 


“SECURES. a Car Ol cars. 


Make advances on a reasonable basis to meet the immediate require- 
ments of the producer until such time as his wheat, oats or barley is 
delivered to the Board at terminal points. 


4, (a) The Company will perform and render all services needed by the 


producer in delivering his Class “A” wheat, Class “A” oats and Class 
“A”? barley to the Board at any terminal point to the end that the 
same shall be turned over to the Board at such points in such position 
that it is immediately available to the Board for direct sale or export, 
and, without limiting the generality of the foregoing, the Company 
will furnish the producer with regular country elevator services; keep 
the wheat, oats and barley fully insured against fire; bill out cars; 
check government inspection; pay railroad freight charges, government 
inspection and weighing fees and any other proper charges incurred 
on behalf of the producer; collect from the railroad company for 
wrecked or leaky cars, secure terminal warehouse receipts for such 
wheat, oats and barley and deliver the same to the Board within five 
(5) days from the date of unload; and, unless the Board otherwise 
directs, promptly remit the balance due the producer according to the 
fixed price in effect at the time, over and above the advance, if any, 
that may have been made and interest thereon and all other proper 
charges. 

In the case of cars of Board wheat, oats or barley completely wrecked, 
in which event no warehouse receipt would be available, the Board 
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agrees to sell such wheat, oats or barley to the railway company. The 
elevator company will report promptly such cars and handle the claim 
and attend to all transactions with the railway company in the usual 
manner. 


5. (a) The Company shall be the agent of the Board until the Ist day of 
October, 1960, to accept delivery and carry out the purchase of Class 
“A” wheat and Class “B’” wheat, Class “A” oats and Class “B” oats 
and Class “A” barley and Class “B” barley and will purchase wheat, 
oats and barley exclusively for the Board and except with the permis- 
sion of the Board, will not buy, or sell’ wheat, oats or barley either 
for its own account or for the account of any other person except the 
Board, and, in handling wheat, oats and barley, will use its own credit 
and moneys and paying arrangements to the end that advances. and 
payments may be made promptly to producers at the point of delivery. 


(b) Nothing in paragraph (a) shall be construed to restrict or apply: — 
(i) to resales of grain purchased by the Company from the Board. 
(ii) to trading by the Company on the futures market and cash grain 

market of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange or any other grain 
and commodity exchange. 

(iii) to dealing in wheat, oats and harley grown outside of the 
designated area. 

(iv) to dealing in oats and barley within the Province in the designated 
area in accordance with Provincial legislation governing oats and 
barley. 

(v) to the handling of seed registered and certified in accordance with 
the Seeds Act. 


(c) The Board does hereby grant to the Company, until further notice, 
permission and licence to ship, transport or cause to be transported 
wheat, oats or barley whether purchased pursuant to this Agreement 
or handled for the account of any person other than the Board from 
one province to terminal points or to other destinations designated by 
the Board in another province, provided that such grain is consigned 
to any agent of the Board for the Board. . 


6. The Company will, in the case of Class ‘‘A” wheat, Class “A” oats and 
Class “‘A” barley make up and forward to the producer his Producer’s Certificate. 


7. The Company will, until the 1st day of October, 1960, at any elevator 
owned or controlled by it in the designated area, subject to space in country 
elevators, accept delivery of wheat, oats and barley on behalf of the Board from 
any producer on the terms and conditions herein contained and in accordance 
with the terms of the Act and regulations made thereunder with respect to the 
quotas in effect at the time of delivery; and limited only by the availability 
of cars in which to make shipment, will deliver such wheat, oats and barley to 
the Board at terminal points unless otherwise requested by the Board. 


8. Wheat, oats and barley held by the Company for the account of the 
Board shall be stored by the Company only in premises licensed ne the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 


9. The Company will, with respect to Class ‘By. wheat, Class “B” out and — 
Class ‘“B” barley; 

(a) (i) During the crop year ending on the 31st day of July, 1960, grade 

and pay the fixed prices as set out in Schedule “A” hereto, 

together with such additions for farm storage as may be decided ~ 
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upon by the Board from time to time by issuing a cash ticket for 
such prices which the ee a will immediately cash upon 
presentation. 

(11) After the 3lst day of July, 1960, and until the lst day of October, 
1960, grade and pay such fixed prices as the Board may prescribe 
by issuing a cash ticket as aforesaid or at the request of the Board 
receive such wheat, oats or barley into storage and issue appropri- 

. ate storage tickets to the producer delivering the same. 

(iii) If the prices to be paid to producers hereunder after the 31st day 
of July, 1960, are changed from the prices set forth in Schedule 
“A”? payments to the Companies by the Board in respect of grain 
purchased after that date will be in accordance with such changed 
prices. 


(6) Deliver to the producer at the time of issuing cash tickets a Producer’s 
Certificate in a form determined by the Board. 


(c) Carry said wheat, oats and barley at the rate and under the conditions 
hereinafter provided until it is delivered to the Board at terminal points. 
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(d) The carlot prices shown in Schedule “A” are the prices fixed in 

accordance with the provisions of the Act. 

(i) The street prices shown relating to wheat have been computed by 
deducting from the fixed carlot prices the Vancouver or Fort 
William freight charges whichever rate is the more advantageous 
to the producer, and a sum not to exceed four and one-half cents 
(44¢) per bushel on all grades and types of wheat plus any 
fraction of a cent less than one-quarter of a cent (4¢) per bushel 

+ which may arise when deducting the freight rate per bushel from 

j the cash payment as determined. 

(ii) The street prices shown relating to oats have been computed by 
deducting from the fixed carlot prices the Fort William freight 
charges and a sum not to exceed three and one-half cents (33¢) 
per bushel on all grades and types of oats plus any fraction of a 
cent less than one-eighth of a cent (4¢) per bushel which may 
arise when deducting the freight rate per bushel from the cash 
payment as determined. 

(iii) The street prices shown relating to barley have been computed by 
deducting from the fixed carlot prices the Fort William freight 
charges and a sum not to exceed four and one-half cents (43¢) 
per bushel on all grades and types of barley plus any fraction of a 
cent less than one-eighth of a cent (4¢) per bushel which may 
arise when deducting the freight rate per bushel from the cash 
payment as determined. 


(e) In addition to the prices shown in Schedule “A”, the Board may, 
under authority of the Act, increase such prices from time to time to 
provide for payment of farm storage and the Company will increase the 
price paid to the producer as from the dates when such changes shall 
become effective, and the Board will reimburse the Company for such 
moneys paid in accordance with the Board’s instructions. 


(f) If the sum certain to be paid to producers pursuant to section 25 (1) (b) 
of the Act is changed, the Company will change the sum certain paid to 
the producer as from the date when such change becomes effective and 
payment to the Company by the Board hereunder will be adjusted 
accordingly. 
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10. The Company will, in accordance with the conditions of The Canada 
Grain Act, secure cars for all Class “B’” wheat, Class ‘‘B” oats and Class “B” 
barley delivered to it for the Board and ship such wheat, oats and barley to 
terminal points or other destinations in accordance with the instructions of 
the Board. 


11. The Company will, until the lst day of October, 1960, provide the 
Board with: 


(a) A daily report of the grade and quantity of Class “B” wheat, Class “B” 
oats and Class ‘‘B’”’ barley received at each of its elevators for the Board 
as soon as such information is available at the head office of the 
Company. 

(b) As soon as possible after shipment, a list showing the cars of Class “A” 
wheat and Class “B’’ wheat, Class “A” oats and Class “B” oats and 
Class “A” barley and Class “B” barley shipped and the terminal 
destination of each such car which the Company has billed out for 
the Board. 


- 12. Unless otherwise directed by the Board, during the months of Septem- 
ber, October and November, all wheat, oats and barley in carload lots shall be 
forwarded to terminal points as soon as possible after its delivery at the 
Company’s elevator. 


13. The Company will deliver to the Board at terminal points the full 
amount of bushels of Class “B” wheat, Class “B” oats and Class “B” barley 
received from producers pursuant to this Agreement and is responsible for and 
assumes the risk of grade on such wheat, oats and barley and will deliver to 
the Board at terminal points wheat, oats and barley equal to the quantities 
received as aforesaid, subject only to the next succeeding paragraph. 


14. The Company will ship from each country elevator and deliver to the 
Board as nearly as possible the same quantities and grades of Class ‘“‘B” wheat, 
Class ‘“B” oats and Class ‘‘B” barley as were received from producers at such 
country elevator. 


15. The Company will, whenever it is reasonably possible, store and carry 


Class “B’ wheat, Class “B” oats and Class “B” barley in its elevators if so 
desired by the Board. 


16. The Company will insure against fire and keep insured against fire at 


its own expense all Board wheat, oats and barley on the basis of values to be 


fixed by the Board from time to time, and will promptly report to the Board 
fire losses in the Company’s elevators. 


17. (a) All wheat, oats and/or: barley whether Class “A” or Class “B” 
delivered to the Company for the account of the Board shall be at 
the Company’s risk until warehouse receipts therefore are delivered 
to the Board, or settlement is made to the Board for such grain 
provided that the Company shall not be liable for 

(i) loss or damage to the said wheat, oats or barley, which is caused 
solely by cyclone, tornado, flood, riot, civil commotion, acts of 
God or the Queen’s enemies if any damage occasioned to premises 
in which such wheat, oats or barley is stored by such cyclone, 
tornado, flood, riot, civil commotion or acts of God or the Queen’s 
enemies is repaired with reasonable diligence; or 

(ii) loss or damage to said wheat, oats or barley (except losses from 
leaking cars) which occur from causes beyond the control of the 
Company, without negligence on the part of the Company while 
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_ such wheat, oats or barley is in the custody of a common: carrier 

and for which loss or damage there is no liability upon such carrier; 

and in such cases the Board will repay to ane Company the net amount 
of such loss or damage. 


(b) If loss or damage occurs to wheat, oats or barley purchased by the 
Company pursuant to this Apreemert while in the custody of a common 
carrier and the carrier disclaims liability to the Company and 

(a) the Company claims it is not liable to the Board for such loss or 
damage pursuant to subparagraph (a) (ii) of this section, 

(b) the Company considers that issues of general importance are involved 

3 in the claim, and the Board agrees, 

i then the Company shall 

(i) maintain its claim against such carrier and co-operate with the 
Board in respect of the collection of its claim; 

(ii) forward to the Board the written opinion of its solicitors relating 
to such claim, including all documents, reports or judgments 
relating thereto, and appropriate authority, authorizing the Board 
to prosecute or continue an action against such carrier to enforce 
such claim in the name of the Company or the Board, and 

a (iii) the Board may bring action against the carrier to enforce such 

% claims either in the name of the Board or the Company, and will 

indemnify the Company against payment of costs, expenses or 

% loss incurred in such action. 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of Paragraph 17 (a), and without 
affecting any rights which the Company may have thereunder, if loss 
or damage is sustained by the Company from extraordinary and 
epidemic causes or conditions which, in the opinion of the Board, were 
completely beyond the control of ne Company and did not result 
from negligence of the Company, the Company may apply to the 
Board for compensation for such loss and the Board may in its dis- 
cretion award the Company such compensation as the Board deems 
‘proper. 
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18. The Company shall keep or cause to be kept such records and shall make 
or cause to be made such returns from time to time as may be directed or 
required by the Board pertaining to Board wheat, oats and barley, or for the 
purposes of: determining the proper carrying out of the terms of this contract. 
All such records and returns shall accurately and faithfully represent the facts. 
of the transactions to which they respectively purport to relate, and shall be 
subject at any time to examination by any authorized officer, agent or employee 
of the Board. 


Pa eee 


19. For handling Class “A” wheat, Class “A” oats and Class “A” barley the 
Company will be entitled by way of remuneration to the usual elevator handling, 
storage, service and other charges. The Board will repay the Company the fixed 
price on a Fort William or Port Arthur basis in respect to oats and barley and 
; on a Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver basis in respect to wheat upon 
E delivery by the Company to the Board of unload documents for wheat, oats and 
barley forwarded by the Company to the Board, subject to the provisions con- 
tained in paragraphs 22, 23 and 30 of this Agreement. 
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: 
7 
j 20. (a) During the crop year ending on the 31st day of July, 1960, the Board 
will pay to the Company in respect of storage and interest in relation 
to each bushel of Class “‘B” wheat, Class “B’’ oats .and Class “B” barley 
: purchased pursuant to the Agreement during such crop year or pur- 
chased by the Company during previous crop years for the Board and 
23153-0—44 
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(b) 


(c) 
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in country elevators of the Company on the Ist day of August, 1959, 


carrying charges which shall be the total of 

(i) In respect of storage—1/30th of a cent per bushel per day from 
the charges commencement date until such grain is delivered out 
of the country elevator in which it is stored; and 

(ii) In respect of interest—an amount equal to interest at the bank 
rate on the average per bushel cost of wheat, oats or barley as the 


case may be from the charges commencement date until the delivery 


to the Board of documents of title relating to such wheat, oats 
or barley. 


On and after the Ist day of August, 1960, and until the Ist day of 
October, 1960, the Board will pay to the Company in relation to Class 
“B” wheat, Class “B’ oats and Class “B” barley purchased by the 
Company for the Board and in store in country elevators of the Com- 
pany on the Ist day of August, 1960, or purchased pursuant to this 
Agreement on or after the lst day of August, 1960, such carrying 
charges as may be provided in relation to similar grain by the agree- 
ments between the Board and grain handling companies relating to 
the handling of grain for the Board in respect of the crop year 
1960-1961. 


In addition to all charges hereinbefore referred to the Board will pay 


_ to the Company in respect of each bushel of Class “B’’ wheat, Class 


(d 


—_ 


(e) 


(f) 


“B” oats and Class ‘“‘B” barley purchased during the 1959-1960 crop 
year 4/30ths of a cent plus interest at the bank rate on the average per 
bushel cost for a period of four days in payment of storage and interest 
for the period which elapses between the receipt of such grain into a 
country elevator and the receipt of the report thereof by the Board, 
which period is deemed to average four days and in respect of Class “B”’ 
wheat, Class ““B” oats and Class “‘B’” Barley purchased between August 
1st, 1960, and October Ist, 1960, that percentage of a cent per bushel 
provided by the agreement between the Board and the grain handling 
companies relating to the handling of grain for the Board with respect 
to the crop year 1960-1961 plus interest at the bank rate on the average 
per bushel cost for a period of four days in payment of storage and 
interest for the period which elapses between the receipt of such grain 
into a country elevator and the receipt of the report thereof by the 
Board which period is deemed to average four days. 


The carrying charges accruing and due to the Company will be paid 
as at the last day of each month within five (5) days of receipt of a 
correct statement from the Company. 


The Board will pay for such wheat, oats and barley on date of invoice 
at Board fixed carlot price as set forth in Schedule “A” hereto, subject 
to the provisions contained in Paragraphs 22, 23 and 30 of this 
Agreement. 


In this Agreement: 2 


(i) “Average per bushel cost” means an amount which is equal to the 
total of the moneys paid by the Company to producers for the 
purchase of all wheat, oats or barley as the case may be at the 
street prices set forth in Schedule “A” hereto purchased by the 
Company at its country elevators pursuant to this Agreement, 

- divided by the number of bushels of that kind of grain so purchased. 

(ii) “Bank rate”. means the rate of interest from time to time charged 


by the chartered banks on loans to the Company secured by Class 


“B” wheat, Class ‘‘B” oats or Class “‘B” barley. 
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(iii) “Charges commencement date” means the Ist day of August, 1959, 
in respect of wheat, oats or barley in store in country elevators of 
the Company on that date and means in respect of wheat, oats 
or barley purchased pursuant to this Agreement, the date of mailing 
or delivering to the Board the regular daily report form reporting 
the purchase of such grain at a country elevator. 


a _ 21. The Board will pay regular tariff storage charges established under The 
i, Canada Grain Act on wheat, oats and barley stored in terminal elevators at 
_ __ Fort William or Port Arthur or at Pacific terminals and will pay accrued storage 
- at the end of the Company’s fiscal year. 


3 22. Subject to the right of the producer to direct that his wheat, oats and 
F barley in carload lots shall be billed to any terminal elevator selected by him, 
7 at Board delivery points, which right is admitted by the Company, all Board 
ie wheat, oats and barley of whatever class forwarded to terminal points shall be 
: handled through any terminal elevator the Company may desire provided such 
ti terminal elevator selected by the Company is licensed under the provisions of 
; The Canada Grain Act in the then current year to accept wheat, oats and barley 
j other than wheat, oats and barley belonging to the manager or operator of such 

elevator. The Board shall have the right to direct the shipment or diversion of 
. wheat, oats or barley to interior mills, maltsters and other destinations within 


the Western Division, Churchill, Prince Rupert, or to points other than terminal 
points within Canada or the United States, and to interior government terminal 
4 elevators. If the Board does direct shipment or diversion of wheat, oats or barley 
. to interior mills, maltsters or other destinations within the Western Division, to 
Churchill, Prince Rupert or to interior government terminal elevators, it shall 
pay to the Company the following diversion charges: > 


7 (a) (i) On wheat shipped or diverted to interior mills, two and one-half 

cents (23¢) per bushel on grades Number One Hard, Numbers One, 

Two, Three and Four Northern and Four Special, Numbers One, 

Two and Three C.W. Garnet, Number One Alberta Red Winter, 

; Numbers Two and Three Alberta Winter, Numbers One, Two and 

4 Three C.W. Amber Durum, Numbers One, Two and Three C.W. 
Soft White Spring, including the Rejected Sprouted of these grades, 
and three cents (3¢) per bushel on all other grades; with an addi- 
tional one cent (1¢) per bushel on wheat grading Tough Number 

- Four Northern and Tough Number Four Special, and one-half 
cent ($¢) per bushel on all other grades of Tough wheat in accord- 
ance with arrangements between the companies and the mills. 

(ii) On all wheat shipped or diverted to Churchill and Prince Rupert 
one and one-half cents (14¢) per bushel. 

(111) On wheat shipped or diverted to interior government terminal 
elevators one and one-half cents (13¢) per bushel on all tough and 
damp grades; one and one-half cents (14¢) per bushel on all wheat 
carrying sufficient dockage to incur cleaning charges; one and one- 
half cents (14¢) per bushel on all wheat that is not later forwarded 

to terminal elevators at Fort William, Port Arthur, Vancouver or 

t. New Westminster, provided that a premium has not already been 

| paid as herein set forth. (It is understood that the premiums to be 

paid in respect of Clause (a) (iii) shall not exceed one and one- 
half cents (13¢) per bushel on any or all wheat so ordered, shipped 
or diverted to these interior terminals.) 


3 (b) (i) On oats shipped or diverted to interior mills three cents (3¢) per 
4 


ee ee 


bushel on all grades in accordance with arrangements between the 
companies and the mills, and exclusive of quality premiums as 
provided in Paragraph 35 of this Agreement. 
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(ii) On all oats shipped or diverted to Churchill and Prince RUPE 
one and one-half cents (14¢) per bushel. 


(iii) On oats shipped or diverted to interior government terminal 
elevators three cents (3¢) per bushel on all tough and damp 
’ grades; three cents (3¢) per bushel on all oats carrying sufficient 
dockage to incur cleaning charges; three cents (3¢) per bushel 
on all oats that is not later forwarded to terminal elevators at Fort 
William or Port Arthur, provided that a premium has not already 
been paid as herein set forth. (It is understood that the premiums 
to be paid in respect to Clause (b) (iii) shall not exceed three 
cents (3¢) per bushel on any or all oats so ordered, shipped or 

’ diverted to these interior terminals.) 


(i) On barley shipped or diverted to interior mills three cents (3¢) 
per bushel on all grades in accordance with arrangements between 
the companies and the mills, and exclusive of quality premiums 
as provided in Paragraph 35 of this Agreement. 


(ii) On barley shipped or diverted to maltsters or for export two and 
one-half cents (23¢) per bushel on all grades. 


(iii) On all barley shipped or diverted to Churchill and Prince Rupert 
one and one-half cents (14¢) per bushel. 


(iv) On barley shipped or diverted to interior government terminal 
elevators three cents (3¢) per bushel on all tough and damp 
grades; three cents (3¢) per bushel on all barley carrying suffi- 
cient dockage to incur cleaning charges; three cents (3¢) per 
bushel on all barley that is not later forwarded to terminal ele- 
vators at Fort William or Port Arthur, provided that a premium 
has not already been paid as herein set forth. (It is understood 
that the premiums to be paid in respect of Clause (c) (iv) shall 
not exceed three cents (3¢) per bushel on any or all barley so 
ordered, shipped or diverted to these interior terminals.) 


(d) If stocks are not reshipped by July 31st, 1960, the Agreement in effect 


(e) 


(f) 


23. 


shall remain in force until reshipment is made. 

The Company shall be entitled to control the destination of a propor- 
tionate share of so much of the wheat, oats and barley shipped and 
diverted at the request of the Board by the Company and others to 
an interior government elevator as is subsequently forwarded to ter- 
minal elevators at Fort William, Port Arthur, Vancouver or New 
Westminster. Such share shall be the percentage arrived at by divid- 
ing the number of bushels shipped and diverted by the Company at 
the request of the Board to such interior government elevator, by 
the total number of bushels shipped and diverted at the request of 
the Board to such interior elevator. 

Unless otherwise provided for, in the case of wheat, oats and barley 
being shipped to a destination where Canadian government weights ~ 
are not applicable, the shipping weights shall be final and an affidavit 
of such shipping weights shall be furnished upon request. 


(a) If the Board requires shipment to be made to a terminal point or 
elsewhere where the freight rate is greater than the rate taken care 
of in the price set out in Schedule “A” the Board will reimburse the 
Company for any difference in freight rates. In the event of the 
freight rate being less than the rate taken care of in the price set out 
in Schedule “A,” the Company will reimburse the Board of any 
difference, basis gross weights in each case. 
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(b) If during the currency of this Agreement, the basic freight rate 

applicable to wheat, oats or barley in the designated area is varied, 

then it is understood and agreed that the street prices referred to in 

Schedule “‘A” and herein will be varied accordingly on and after 

the effective date of the variation in the said rate and 

(i) In the event of an increase in the freight rate aforesaid, the Board 
will reimburse the Company for the difference in freight rates in 
respect of wheat, oats and barley purchased for the Board and in 
store in country elevators on the effective date of the variation 
in the said rate; or 

(ii) In the event of a decrease in the said rate, the Company will 
pay to the Board an amount equal to the reduction in the freight 
rate per bushel in respect of each bushel of wheat, oats or barley 
purchased for the Board and in store in country elevators on the 
effective date of the variation in the said rate. 


24. If the Board during the crop year changes the basic price or the spreads 
between grades as set out in Schedule “A,” the Board will accept delivery 
from the Company of all street wheat, oats and barley received by the Com- 
pany at the price and spreads on fohtch the Company has Gaare its cash 


payment. 


25. If at any time it needs space in its elevators, the Company, upon giving 
forty-eight (48) hours written notice to the Board and the producer, shall have 
the right to ship forward to terminal points any Class “A” wheat, Class “A” 
oats and Class ‘‘A” barley and to demand that the producer shall secure a car 
or cars according to his turn on the car order book at the Company’s discretion. 


26. In order to facilitate immediate payment or advance to producers in 
respect of their wheat, oats and barley deliveries to and received by the Com- 
pany and designated for the Board, the Company may borrow from its bank 
on the security of all wheat, oats and barley whether of Class “A” or Class “B” 
so received by the Company and may give security on such wheat, oats and 
barley in accordance with the bank’s usual requirements, such security in 
respect of such wheat, oats and barley to be effective only to the extent of the 
advances actually made in respect of such wheat, oats and barley not exceeding 
Board prices therefor as fixed by or under the Act, and now set out in the carlot 
and street price list in Schedule “A” to this agreement, and subject to para- 
graph 31 hereof, plus transportation charges actually paid out and other charges 
and allowances authorized by the Board; and the Company shall be and is 
deemed and declared to be the owner of such wheat, oats and barley for all 
such purposes and to such extent, and in the case of default by the Company 
the bank shall sell or dispose of such wheat, oats and barley to the Board only, 
and the Board agrees to take delivery on the terms of this Agreement from the 
bank in lieu of the Company, and to pay to the bank the Board’s fixed carlot 
prices for such classes and grades of wheat, oats and barley delivered at Fort 
William/Port Arthur or Vancouver or such other delivery point as may be 
authorized by the Board, plus charges and allowances authorized by the Board, 
and the security shall thereupon cease and the Board shall have clear title to 
such wheat, oats and barley. Such payment shall be a complete fulfilment of 
the Board’s obligations to the Company in respect thereof as if such payed 
were made to the Company. 


27. (a) The Company will post and keep posted in prominent places in its 
elevators, in order that they may be readily read by all persons con- 
cerned, such notices as the Board may require to facilitate the hand- 
ling of Board wheat, oats and barley in such elevators. 
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(b) The Company will post and keep posted in prominent places in its 
elevators, such notices as may be supplied by the Board for the pur- 


pose of notifying producers of delivery quotas in existence from time 


to time at the delivery point at which an elevator of the Company is 
situated. 


28. The Board will supply all special stationery and forms not usually used 
in Company’s business but necessary for use by the Company in carrying out 
this Agreement. 


29. If the interests of the Company so require, upon two (2) weeks notice 
in writing to the Board the Company may close any of its said elevators and 
this Agreement shall not apply to such elevator during such time as it shall 
remain closed. Before closing date all stocks of Board wheat, oats and barley 
shall be shipped, unless otherwise arranged with the Board. 


30. As part of the Company’s remuneration is for carrying wheat, oats and 
barley in its elevators until transportation is available unless otherwise agreed, 
and as it is difficult to estimate the damage caused by the Company’s default 
if the Company does not ship Board Class “B’’ wheat, Class “B” Oats and Class 
“B” barley in accordance with conditions set out in Paragraphs 10 and 11 of this 
Agreement, the Company shall not be entitled to payment of the carrying charges 
accrued and unpaid on this or any other Board Class “B” wheat, Class “B” oats 
and Class “B” barley the Company may then have in the elevator from which the 
Company has failed to make such shipment in accordance with the instructions 
of the Board. This provision is in the nature of liquidated damages and not a 


penalty but shall not be construed to prevent the Board from obtaining an 


injunction or any other appropriate remedy in the event of the Company’s refu- 
sal or neglect to ship wheat, oats and barley in accordance with the instructions 
of the Board. Lue 


31. As prices for grades other than those set out in Schedule “A” are fixed 
from time to time, the Board will give notice in writing thereof to the Company 
and thereafter the purchases of wheat, oats and barley of said grades will be 
carried out in accordance with the said prices and to the same effect as if orig- 
inally included in Schedule “A”. If wheat, oats and barley of a grade not 
set out in Schedule “A,” or in the written notices given from time to time as 
aforesaid, is offered by a producer to the Company, the Board will upon appli 


cation of the Company fix a price therefor. nN 


32. The failure on the part of the Company to carry out in unimportant — 


respects the terms of this Agreement, resulting from occasional inadvertence 
on the part of the Company’s employees, shall not be considered a breach of 
this Agreement. 


33. The Board is required by the Act to purchase wheat, oats and barley 
from producers and to issue to producers certificates authorizing the producer 
to share in the surplus, if any, distributable by the Board from its wheat, oats 
and barley operations pursuant to the terms of the said Act, and in order to 
guard against a violation of the said Act the Company will instruct its agents 
not to knowingly sell wheat, oats and barley of any grade to farmers or others 
in wagon or truck loads for re-delivery to the Company’s elevator or to some 
other elevator as the wheat, oats and barley of a producer in order to obtain a 
Producer’s Certificate. 


34, The adjusting of grades owned by the Board and in store in terminal 
elevators shall be arrived at by mutual, agreement. 
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35. The Company may pay or receive a premium for the account of persons 
other than the Board for a special selection for quality within a grade of oats 


or barley purchased or sold for the Board. 


36. The Company shall instruct its agents not to knowingly receive for the 


‘Board’s account deliveries of wheat, oats, barley, flaxseed and rye in excess of 


the delivery quota in effect at the time of delivery, and in every case to record 
in the permit book of the producer the quantity or quantities so delivered. 


37. The Agreement executed by the Company and the Board authorizing 
the Company to purchase and handle grain for the Board during the crop year 
1958-1959, except Paragraphs 9 (a) and 20 (a) thereof, shall remain in effect 
in relation to grain purchased pursuant to such Agreement until all such grain 
has been delivered to the Board. 


38. It is understood and agreed by all parties hereto that nothing in this 
Agreement contained shall be deemed to be a waiver, modification or abandon- — 
ment of any powers granted to the Board by the Act. 


39. This Agreement shall inure respectively to the benefit of and he bind- 
ing upon the parties hereto, their successors and assigns respectively. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF the parties hereto have hereunto caused their 
corporate seals to be affixed, attested by the hands of their proper officers 
in that behalf. 


DATED at in the Province of 
this day of A.D. 19 


REED, SEALED AND DELIVERED 
in the presence of 
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EVIDENCE 
FRIDAY, May 27, 1960. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, kindly come to order. I believe we have a 
quorum now. 

As you know, the house meets today at 11:00, so we shall try to get along 
as quickly as possible. 

I shall ask you to please refrain from asking any questions of Mr. 
McKinnon until he has finished presenting his brief. 

We have with us today Mr. D. J. McKinnon, of the council of Canadian 
beef producers (western section). He represents all the beef cattle organiza- 
tions. Without further comment I now ask Mr. McKinnon to present his 
brief. 


Mr. D. J. McKINNON (Council of Canadian Beef Producers (Western 
Section) ): Mr. Chairman, and members of the standing committee on agricul- 
ture and colonization: 

I want to thank you for this opportunity to place before the honourable 
members of this committee the views of the Canadian council of beef 
producers in respect of the marketing and movement of feed grain, and the 
regulations imposed by the wheat board, on the delivery of feed grains by 
producers to feed mills operating in the designated area as defined by the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act. 

The council of Canadian beef producers is a national affiliation of regional 
and provincial beef cattle producer’s organizations across Canada. For economy 
in administration and because of some variance in community of interest, it 
is divided into eastern and western sections. The eastern section comprising 
beef cattle producer organizations in Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime prov- 
inces, and a parallell western section including the prairie provinces and 
British Columbia. 

For reasons of brevity in this submission we will use the short term “Beef 
Council” and all reference will be in relation to the Western Section. 

The beef council was formed in 1932 and since that time has acted as 
a coordinating agency on matters confronting the beef cattle industry, common 
to all the affiliate organizations, or having implications broader than regional 
or provincial boundaries. 

Beef cattle feeding has made tremendous progress during the past thirty 
years and is now one of our major industries. Supplying the continuous year 
round demand for quality grain fed beef has become a highly specialized 
business, and a reliable estimate is that the conversion of feed grains to beef 
adds 100 million dollars annually to our western economy. 

The beef council has remained an intregal part of that development 
and all regulations affecting the progress of the cattle industry are of vital 
concern to us. Our primary function is looking after the welfare of beef 
cattle producers, but we are conscious as well of responsibilities to agriculture 


generally, and recognize the interlocking of interest between livestock and 


grain producers. 

The subject matter of your inquiry has been of growing concern to our 
organization ever since the wheat board became the regulatory body in respect 
to feed grain movement in western Canada, and recently of more concern 
because of the broader use of feed mills in feedlot operation and the restric= 
tions placed upon them in the purchase of feed grains for processing. 
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We feel that with livestock playing an ever increasing part in our agricul- 
tural economy, an inquiry of this nature should also appraise the implications 
of feed grain regulations on cattle feeding, as cattlemen are faced with the 
challenge of improving efficiencies and lowering costs to remain competitive 
in the meat industry. 


Recent developments and technological advances» in balanced livestock 


rations require more specialized equipment for processing, blending, mixing 
and handling of feeds than is practical or economical for small feeders to own, 
and such outlay is only justified in large feedlots or in feed mills processing 
for numerous feeder accounts. Various proven feed additives are available 
only through licensed dealers and mixed in complete feeds by specific formula 
putting them out of reach of the average feeder except through feed mills. 

In eastern Canada feed mills play an important part in livestock feeding 
operations. The use of complete feeds by the livestock industry in Western 
Canada remains at a low level compared with the rapid growth as indicated in 
other livestock producing areas. A report of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
entitled, ‘“‘The Feeds Industry 1957” bears this out. It shows that the output of 
all Canadian feed plants in that year 1957 was in excess of two millions tons 
of which the prairie provinces produced only 107,000 tons or just somewhat 
over 5%. 

The wider use of feed mills in the West has been retarded because of 
regulations imposed by the Canadian wheat board on all grains marketed in 
the designated area. Although more local feed mills have been built and brought 
into operation since the above report—being a time when there was some 
question of the board’s legal authority to regulate quotas on grain delivered 
to feed mills—this matter has recently been clarified in the courts and the 
board is now proceeding to exercise its authority, which may result in closure 
of some mills. Feed mills in eastern Canada are not regulated as to price of 
feed grain for processing nor restricted by quotas. 

As has been pointed out in evidence already heard by this committee there 
are two types of feed mill operations, one type of operation having an agreement 
with the wheat board and are required to buy their feed grain supply at board 
selling prices and issue producer’s certificates, all within the quota. 

The other type of operation is by local feed mills without agreement with 
the board, and may acquire feed grain direct from producers at negotiated 
prices, but are however supposed to keep within producer’s authorized quotas 
and enter the purchase in producer’s permit book. 

According to the records of the Board there are 182 feed Siar operating 
in the prairie provinces 60 having agreements with the Board and 122 which 
do not have agreements. 

The mills with agreements with the board have petitioned repeatedly for 
relief from the disadvantage of paying board prices for the grain they process, 
and all branches of the feed manufactures association have requested that exist- 
ing regulations be amended so as to permit feed processors to buy feed grain 
directly from producers free of quota restrictions, and at prevailing prices 
based on supply and demand, for processing and resale within the province 
in which it is grown. 

Figures are not available as to the volume or price of non board market 
for feed grain, but tens of millions of bushels have been sold by producers 
for feeding within their respective provinces. It is known however that only 
about 3 to 4 million bushels per year are utilized by agreement mills, proving 
that feeders will not pay the board price of grain even in complete feeds. It 
also proves that producers seek their own markets for large quantities of feed 
grain outside authorized quotas. 


In order for the board to police and enforce the regulations would neces-— 


sitate forcing all feed grain through the wheat board and would be very un- 
popular and uneconomic with producers and feeders alike. — 
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With all grain at board prices there can be no doubt that fewer cattle 
would be fed in western Canada, resulting in greater volume of feeder cattle 
exported to the United States to be fattened on United States corn, and western 


. producers would lose a market for a large volume of feed grain annually. 


To channel all grain through the wheat board as is presently done with 
“agreement mills” would raise the cost of processed feeds beyond the economic 
use in beef cattle feeding operations. This can be readily illustrated using board 
prices and ‘“‘going prices” for feed grains and applying them to cost Lelia: 
obtained from major western feeders. 


Table 1 
Oats Barley Wheat 
No. 1 feed No. 1 feed No. 5 
Wheat board initial payment to farmer 421¢ 693¢ 90i¢ 
Average price paid to producers by 
TOCCCEUOL MIAN LE 2 lode Gas ey ele ee leat 55¢ 75¢ $1.00 
Wheat board’s selling price .......... 694¢ 87i¢ OST ote 


You will see by the first table the prices that prevail; first of all, the 
wheat board initial payment to the farmer in the case of oats, 424 cents. 
These figures were as of about the middle of March last. And the average 
price paid to producers by feeder or mill was 55 cents; while the wheat board’s 
selling price was 694 cents. 

This table indicates a fair relationship between “going prices” received 
by producers compared to the initial price paid by the board. Producers 
marketing their grain through cattle have not realized more than board 
initial price for the grain fed. 


Table 2 


Profit and loss feeding a 600 lb. steer to 900 lbs., basis spring 1959. 


Free Trade 
Cost of steer 


Wheat Board Basis 
Cost of steer 


Boonies. Gy: 20Ecn ee $120.00 600” Ibs! ‘@) 200 snk eee. $120.00 
*Peed costs 17° 300..... 51.00 Feed costs 22 & 300.... 66.00 
Other: costs "3° <° 300°. 9.00 Other costs 3 * 300 .. 9.00 
$180.00 $195.00 

Selling price Selling price i 
BOOM DSi to) ZO Sci. tees $180.00 900) Ibs. @20Gi a hw $180.00 
** (Assuming no margin) (Assuming no margin) | 7 
BSE Os AGek h Slhaite ve vrata coe $000.00 ESOS SR ONG hcl cpa Eee $ 15.00 


* Explanation—From calculations made by large feedlot operators, the — 
average cost of 1 lb. of gain is 17¢ for feed, bought at 1.5¢ per lb. Under wheat 
board prices this cost would be 2¢ per lb., or 22¢ per Ib. gain. 

**Explanation—Feeders this year have been paying as much or more per 
pound for feeder cattle as the per pound price of fat cattle, sometimes they 
have paid more, sometimes less. 


Table No. 2 shows profit and loss on feeding a 600 pound steer to 900 
pounds, basis spring, 1959. The cost of steer in both cases was 600 pounds times 
20 cents, making $120; and the feed cost, at prevailing going prices would come 
to 17 cents per pound, and with a 300 pound gain, that would be 17 times 
300, or $51. The toal cost of the animal at the time of sale is $180; and with 
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wheat board selling prices on grain at 22 cents a pound, it would come — 
to $66, so your cost for the steer at market rate is $195. The selling price — 
is the same in both cases, and there is no profit. 

This was in the spring of 1959, and there was no profit; even at the 
going prices for grain, that is, at 22 cents per pound on grain which pre- 
vailed, there would have been a loss of $15 per animal. You will note that 
we did not take into consideration any spread in the cost of the steer between 
the buying and the selling price. It is general experience that only when there 
is a spread between those two prices is it profitable to feed cattle. Normally 
there is no profit made on the grain itself. 

From the foregoing tables these conclusions may be reached: 

1. Board prices may result in a collapse of the beef cattle feeding 
industry in western Canada and feeder cattle would move in export 
to the United States to be fed on U.S. feed grains. 

2. Grain producers would lose a cash market for an estimated 30 
million bushels of feed grain. 

3. Prices paid in direct purchase from producers is a fair price ob- 
tained on an open market for a product in surplus and does not 
warrant the charge of feed mills buying at distressed prices. 

4. Direct purchase does not interfere with wheat board operations as 
it would all be drawn from stocks above quota allotments, from 
storage on farms. 


Feed grain trade within the province of production transacted entirely 
outside control of the wheat board would: 
1. Create a wide local market for feed grains. 
2. Stabilize feedlot operations and the prices paid to producers for 
feed grains. 
3. Release all storage space for grain moving into interprovincial and 
export trade. 
' 4. Relieve the wheat board of administrative and inspection expense. 
The Gordon report forecasts the need for a 40 per cent increase in Canadian 
meat requirements in the next twenty years; which means with most pasture 
land now stocked to capacity any increase in beef supplies will have to be 
produced from conversion of feed grains into beef, or conversion of grain land 
into forage production. A wider unrestricted market for feed grains thus 
developed would appear to be a logical solution to the problems facing pro- 
ducers in the years ahead. 


We do not want to be accused of trying to undermine the Canadian wheat 
board. It is certainly not our intent to do so, however, the actions of many 
western grain producers in selling grain outside of the board’s account proves 
that they are not wholly in accord with the board becoming the sole selling 
agency. Statements of farm organizations leaders to the contrary. 

Our only concern with the feed mills is that they be privileged to process 
complete feeds so that little feeders can take full advantage of new and modern 
techniques in feeding, only possible with the use of modern equipment and 
knowledge. _ 

We believe the board can best serve prairie grain producers by continuing 
its control over interprovincial and export trade, exerting all its efforts in 
seeking new or expanded outlets and let the local feed grain trade seek its own 
level without interference. Since quota and other regulations are impossible 
of complete enforcement, as ways and means of circumvention are quite ob- 
vious, it would seem logical to abandon them entirely. 

The time this commitee has set aside for these hearings testifies to the 
importance you attach to these problems. We have felt that in making this — 


submission we should cover facts relevant to the beef cattle business and we 


trust you will find our comments useful in arriving at your conclusions. 
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Thank you, Mr. Cheenen: 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, you have heard the brief by Mr. McKinnon. 
Are there any questions? 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I notice, Mr. McKinnon, that on the last page you 


make it quite clear that it is your belief that these quota regulations that the 


wheat board now intends to enforce—it is your belief that they are going to 
have a pretty difficult time to enforce them, and it is practically impossible; 
am I right in that? 


Mr. McKINNon: Yes, I maintain that there are so many means of getting 
around these regulations, which shows how impracticable they are and how 
apparently impossible it would be to enforce them completely. And when a 
regulation is as impracticable as that, and there are so many means of circum- 
vention, I think it generates an attitude towards disrespect for regulations and 
disregard for them. I think it is an ill-founded premise that regulations of 
that impracticable nature should be enforced. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Along that same line: have you any knowledge 
of what reports the wheat board has? I understand the wheat board gets a 
more or less daily report of the amount of grain in storage and bought by 
elevators. What reports does it get from non- agreement mills, for instance? 

Mr. McKinnon: I do not think it gets any. As far as I know, the only 
way they can determine that is by making inspections periodically of the feed 
mills and taking from their records what grain they have handled. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): In other words, they would have to make periodical 
checks on 122 feed mills—on their books—to keep an eye on it? 

Mr. McKINNON: Yes, I would presume they would. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): What effect would sales to feed mills—when I say 
“feed mills”, I mean non-agreement feed mills—have if a producer could make ~ 
application to the wheat board to sell grain to a feed mill over and above his 
quota? Would you think that would Be satisfactory enough to keep the feed 
mill in operation? 

Mr. McKinnon: That is rather doubtful, I would think. He would not have 
any knowledge of continuity of supply, to have the stocks available for orders 
coming to him. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): That was suggested by Mr. Parker, I think, at a 
previous meeting of this committee, that a producer could apply, by application 
to the wheat board, to sell over and above quota to feed mills. He thought 
that might solve the problem. You do not think it would? 

Mr. McKinnon: I do not think it would be practical. I do not think it 
would be satisfactory for the feed mill operator, because he would not know 
at any time how much was available to him. 


I cannot see that it would be acceptable to the producer, because on every 
occasion he wanted to dispose of something over and above the authorized quota, 
he would have to make application for it. 

Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): It has been suggested by two or three groups who 
have appeared before the committee, the suggestion for making all mills take 
out an agreement with the wheat board. Do you think that this would be 3 


agreeable at all? 


Mr. McKinnon: In the first instance, that would put all grain producers 
directly on quota, and they would have to keep within their quota and within 
their delivery point district; and it would raise the cost of feed grains to live- 
stock feeders by from $5 to $15 per ton. That is the difference in what they can 
purchase it for. 
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Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): You think that, through this, we western producers 
would lose a market estimated at 30,000,000 bushels a year? 


Mr. McKinnon: I base that on the average export of feeder cattle to the 
United States over the past five years, which has been somewhat over 400,000 
head. 

If the cost of feed got beyond the economic use by feeders, then there is 
another 400,000 or 500,000 head that could possibly be exported; and 400,000 
head, each animal utilizing 40 bushels to finish it to proper slaughter condition, 
would require something in the neighbourhood of 30,000,000 bushels. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): You state on the last page that you have no inten- 
tion whatsoever of trying to undermine the Canadian wheat board. You say 
that is certainly not your intent. 

Do you think that if the quotas were set free, say for grain moving within 
the province, this would have any effect of undermining the wheat board? 


Mr. McKinnon: I do not think it would. In fact, I was personally involved 
in petitioning and organizing groups to petition for the original set-up of the 
wheat board in the 1930’s, and the purpose and intent of utilizing a wheat 
board at that time was to regulate the sales of export grain particularly. There 
was no thought at that time of the wheat board becoming involved in trade 
within a locale. There were not even discussions on trade within a province. 

Their original duty was to assist in finding markets for wheat, partic- 
ularly, at a time when grain sales were through the grain exchange and there 
was speculation in grain, and so on. That was the use intended for the wheat 
board, to control and handle export for the producers, basically. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Just to follow that up: then you have always been 
an ardent supporter of the Canadian wheat board and want to see it continue 
in the interprovincial and export trade? 


Mr. McKInnon: I am a supporter, in principle, of the wheat board. I am 
not in complete accord with all the regulations that they impose. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): But you have always been a believer in the wheat 
board, ever since its inception? 


Mr. McKinnon: Yes. 


Mr. JORGENSON: I have a supplementary question to that, Mr. Chairman. 
Do you not think you could go even a step further than that—that relaxing 
regulations to the feed mills would, in effect, facilitate the operations of the 
wheat board, rather than hinder them? 


Mr. McKinnon: I can see where it would. The administrative cost of 
regulating all these feed mills would be expensive, and would take up a con- 
siderable amount of their time. I think that leaving them free to promote and 
look for wider markets would probably be to advantage. 


Mr. MILLIGAN: Mr. Chairman, I was just wondering if the beef producers 
feel that the initial price that is paid the farmers for grain in western Canada 
is too high, in comparison with livestock prices. 


Mr. McKinnon: The initial payment? 
Mr. MILLIGAN: Yes. 


Mr. McKinnon: No, not normally. That is about what producers have 
been paying for grain, and even before the time of these tremendous surpluses 
livestock men were buying from the producers at the initial price; and in some 
instances agreeing to pay above that any interim payments that might accrue 


to the producer. But that was such an involved procedure that it settled down 


to where the initial payment is the basis, normally, of negotiating with the 
producer for his grain. 
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Mr. MILLIGAN: You gave in your brief the wheat board initial payment 
for barley as 694 cents; and then you say that the feeders will not pay the 
board price of grain even in complete feeds. 

Mr. McKINNOoN: That is referring to the board’s selling price. I might go 
one step further with that. These feed mills that have agreements with the 
wheat board have not at any time since their existence been a factor in 
supplying even complete feeds to beef cattle feeders, because of the higher 
cost involved in the grain supplies that they have put in their feeds. 


Mr. MILLIGAN: You do mention that feed mills in eastern Canada are not 
regulated as to price of feed grain for processing, nor restricted by quotas. 
I think the board has a wrong impression of the feed mills in eastern Canada, 
because we are buying most of our grain through the wheat board, and are 
compelled to buy most of our grain through the wheat board. We cannot buy 
it from anyone else, because the wheat board has control of imports, and all 
our mixed feeds that are prepared in eastern Canada are made from western 
feed grains. We do not use any of our own feeds. I am just wondering how 
you get that statement. 

Mr. McKinnon: My understanding is that the local feed grains produced 
in Ontario go through the feed mills and there is no restriction as to price 
for processing or quotas. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: But there is such a small amount of our feed grains 
produced; much more is produced from western feed grains, and we are tied 
down to western prices. All it does is, that if you want to go to the feed mill 
to buy that grain, a middle-man steps in there, which will increase your prices. 

Mr. McKINNOoN: Mainly because of the planning and organization required 
to properly process this feed. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: Can he not take his grain in and have it mixed? 

Mr. McKINNON: Yes, but that involves a greater expense, normally, than 
having the charges of what you call the middle-man, the feed mill, in between; 
because the feed mill already has the grain there and the feeder does not 
have to go any further than the feed mill. If he has to go and find the feed 
and arrange to have it hauled to the mill, that is two operations he has to 
pay for. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: I am thinking of us in the east. We all do the same thing. 
We take it to the mill, buy our concentrates, and pay so much for mixing. 

Mr. McKINNON: Which is not general practice; that is, for the majority 
of feeders to process their own grain and pay for it. But to completely 
enforce these regulations to feed mills would involve enforcing the same 
regulations over the movement of all feed grain. 


Mr. MILLIGAN: Certainly it is in support of the wheat board: you think 
we should control all grains through the wheat board. But if you had this 
privilege—and agriculture is an industry right across Canada—would there be 
producers in western Canada support the eastern feed mills with the same 
privileges that you are asking now of the government, that the eastern feed 
mills could go to the west, buy and ship the grain down here outside the 
wheat board? 

Mr. McKINNoNn: No, that is interprovincial trade. It would involve dif- 
ficulties, and real difficulties, if this went beyond within provincial boundaries. 

Mr. KINDT: Ordinarily, feeders such as those who operate within the 
board at High River have for a number of years bought directly from the 
producer. As I understand it, the intent of the wheat board is not to disturb 
that feeder-farmer relationship in the least, and so our question simmers down 
to giving that same privilege to the feed mill; that is the point? 
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Mr. MCKINNON: Yes. 5 c 

Mr. KINDT: Coming back to your question No. 1 on 1 page 4: did you have in 
mind there just the entire market within a province for feeding purposes, 
or did you mean just the feed mills? 

Mr. McKinnon: The entire feed operation within provinces, in western 
Canada. As I say, I believe that the wheat board, to really effectively en- 
force the regulations that they have imposed against feed mills, must control 
the movement of feed grain from one farm to a feed lot, or from one farm 
to another, because there is one means of circumvention which is obvious. 

Mr. KinpT: You feel that the system should not go on as it is now, where 
the feeder deals directly with the farmer and leaves the feed mill out? 

Mr. McKinnon: I do not just get your CSes Aen, 

Mr. Kinpt: As it operates now— ; 

Mr. McKinnon: I might ask this question. You say, as conditions are 
now. 

Mr. KInpT: Yes. 

_ Mr. McKInnon: Do you mean that there is free exchange between the 
producer and the feed mill? 
Mr. Kinpt: No, between the producer and the feeder. 
_ Mr. McKinnon: It could go on, yes. 

Mr. KInDT: You would agree that under no circumstances do we want to 
interfere with that arrangement? 

Mr. McKinnon: No. 

Mr. Kinpt: But it is just a question of cutting the feed mills in and 
lifting board regulations, to permit them to buy outside of quotas? 

Mr. McKINNoN: Yes. There are two sets of regulations, affecting the two 
different types of feed mill operation. That is untenable, in so far as the feed 


mill is concerned. But we are not particularly concerned with them, any 


more than to curtail the operation of feed mills denies feeders the privilege, 
the complete privilege, of having their feeds processed and utilizing the feed 
mill equipment, which is impossible—-uneconomical, for each feeder to have 
on his own accord. . : 
Mr. GuNDLocK: Mr. McKinnon, you mentioned previously circumvention 
of the wheat board by feed mills. I presume you meant the small feed mills. 


As we understand it, larger ones are not able to circumvent the board in any 


way at the present time; is that correct? 
Mr. McKInnon: That is right. 


Mr. GuNDLOcK: Listening to the brief of the feed mill association, which 
are commonly called here the large mills, and so on, they did maintain at that 
time that the price paid to producers for grain would increase with the com- 
petition afforded by their entry into the business, so to speak. And in some 
cases I think they indicated that it might be more than their initial payment; 
maybe even as much as the wheat board price. 

That seems to be a little ambiguous. According to your figures here, the 
average price paid for barley was 75 cents, and the wheat board selling price 

was 873 cents. Do you agree that if the large mills enter this field, it will 
- increase the price, not only paid to the producer, but the cost to the fender. shall 
we say? 


Mr. McKinnon: I think it would equalize. I do not think, in any ‘Agee 
that the feed grain producers would be subjected to the necessity of selling at 


distressed prices. There would be wide openings; there would be various ~ 


outlets. 


' 


. i 
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Mr. GUNDLOCK: You think, then, that the price would be increased to the 
producer? . 


Mr. McKinnon: I think the price would be increased to the producer; and 
I doubt very much, unless in a period of shortage of feed grains, that the price 
paid by the feeder for his feed grains would reach the limit of wheat board 
selling prices. 


Mr, GUNDLOCK: Finally—carrying this a little bit further—if the larger 
mills came into this picture, and the competition increases and the price in- 
creases—looking at the figures in this table No. 1—in your own mind, how 
much of an increase would there be to the grain producer by this added com- 
petition? Can you foresee what that would be? — 


Mr. McKInnon: I think these prices set out here, the average price paid 
to producers, the going prices, would be about what it would stabilize at. | 


Mr. GUNDLOcCK: In other words, there would be no increase in these prices 
set out here? 


Mr. McKinnon: I doubt that there would. It is above the initial payment 
price. There is another point I should make here, that a further advantage 
to the producer in accepting these going prices is that normally dockage is 
not taken into consideration. In any event, the dockage imposed is not as 
stringent, by feed mills, as it is through elevator companies. 


Mr. VILLENEUVE: Mr. Chairman, I am not against the principle of com- 
petition: after all, competition is the life of trade. But since the wheat board 
has jurisdiction over the control, affecting the eastern feeder—I am not taking 
a selfish attitude, because the figures will bear me out; 65 per cent of the 
beef sold in Canada last year was produced in the west. 

If we have to buy the feed through the wheat board—they have a 
stated price—and you are allowed to supply your farmers, you say—I am 


not disproving what you say; I think what you say is factual. But, on the 


other hand, if the dice are loaded against the fellow.in the east, in competi- 
tion—and it is dwindling that way all the time, as far as this having a 
reasonable margin on his operations.—I do not know what we are going to do, 
as far as we are concerned. 


Either the law applies to all, or it applies to none. In principle, I say I 
am in agreement, because I believe competition is the life of trade, without 
restrictions. But the fact is this, that the three provinces have accepted that 
as the law. We in the east are not as familiar with it; but, after all, we are 
directly affected by that law, because we have to abide by the regulations of 
the wheat board, which channels all that feed. And if it is a higher cost to 
the feeder out west, certainly it is a higher cost to the feeder in the east. — 

The situation does not add up. It has got to balance itself; either we abide 
by the regulations, or we throw them to one side. I have farmers in my com- 
munity that have land in the west, and they cannot take that grain. And they 
could profitably take it home to the east and feed it to livestock here; but 
it has still got to be funnelled through the wheat board—and it is their own 
grain. So, on the basis of the over-all picture, the regulations as they apply, 
it is pretty hard to change what the majority of people have accepted as the 
law. 

I do not like mandatory legislation at any time, and I think perhaps the 
small feed mill has been administered in that manner. But, on the other 
hand, as it is said, it affects all of Canada. I cannot see where there is much 
change that can be made. 


Mr. McKinnon: I agree in principle with your premise there. You must 
also take into consideration, however, that this feed grain movement from 
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western to eastern Canada is subsidized out of general revenue to the extent 
_ of some $24 million a year—so we are helping to finance your feed operations 
to that extent. 

You mentioned that some producers have properties in the west and 
would like very much to ship their own feed grain down here for their own 
operations. They would be confronted then with the total freight charges on 
that feed; there would be no subsidy on it. So it probably would 
not be to their advantage. Further to the competitive relationship 
between the livestock man in the east as against the man in the west, the 
western cattle, of course, have a freight differential between western Canada 
and eastern Canada to contend with. 

We feel it is not going to be a problem for the eastern feeder to continue 
to be confronted with so great a competition from western cattle, because the 
outlet for the western cattle is strengthening in the other direction. There will 
be more moving there. I am mentioning this, not in argument— 


Mr. VILLENEUVE: The cycle has been that way for the last three or 
four years; but that could very easily change in the next two or three. 


Mr. PETERS: Mr. Chairman, I was just wondering if the witness is referring, 
when he said that these irregularities that took place in the wheat board 
sale of grain in the west now should continue, to where stores, for instance, 
are selling something to the farmer and in return for that they get grain, 
and that grain is being channelled by the store itself into the feed market. 
Is this the type of transaction you are suggesting should continue? | 


Mr. McKinnon: I think it is reasonable that a grain producer who wants 
to dispose of his grain should have the privilege of finding a market for it. 
I will put it this way: I think they find it imperative that they find some 
outlet for part of their grain, at least, beyond their quota authorization. 

Look at the situation this way. At harvest time the unit quota alloted 
‘to all producers, regardless of size of operation, is, practically speaking, 300 
bushels—$300 income to a producer at harvest time to defray his harvesting 
expenses. I do not know whether this is average, but I know in our particular 
delivery point it is uncommon if we have any further quota before Christmas. 
That means that from harvesting time until after Christmas, $300 is the 
grain income from that farm. I think it is quite reasonable to give the op- 
portunity to the producer to dispose of part of his surplus somewhere other 
than waiting for another quota. 


Mr. PETERS: It seems to me that, if this is the attitude, what we are saying 
is that if we are going to open the door on one aspect, why should we not take 
the grains other than export grain out from under the wheat board and allow 
these to find a market. And then probably everybody would be able to take 
advantage of it. 

But it would seem rather unfair, if what you are suggesting is that within 
a province, in a particular area in the west, grain can be bought outside the 
wheat board, and that the other producers across the country are going to have 
to buy through the wheat board. This immediately eliminates any value, I 
would think, that there would be in the wheat board. 

As I see it, the need for having the wheat board originally was so that the 
producer could maintain a uniform price and that there could be control from 
price-cutting and the other faults that had developed in the grain exchange. 

I would seem to me that if you allow it for beef producers, or feed mills, — 
you should have some equality and allow the same advantages to other people. 

If this is what you are suggesting, I think it should be stated much more 
definitely, because what it is is this; it is giving an advantage to one group of 
people, where it cannot possibly be given to the other people. 
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Mr. McKInnon: I can see your point on the unfairness which is apparent 
between the situation in western Canada and that in eastern Canada. But I am 
at a loss to determine how it could be equitably distributed if we allowed for 
inter- provincial movement of grain. 


Mr. Peters: Is it not possible that there would still be competition in feeds 
in western Canada, if the basic price of the ingredients, particularly the grain 
ingredients, are the same? 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): They are not. 
Mr. McKinnon: That is what we are hoping for. 


Mr. Peter: If the grains themselves—there are other additives to the 
finished feed, no doubt—but if the grain itself is bought at unit prices, will 
there still not be competition within the feed industry itself? 


Mr. McKInNon: That would be at uniform prices, as set out by the wheat 
board, that fixes the cost of the feed. 


Mr. Peters: Of the grain? 


Mr. McKinnon: If utilized on another agricultural commodity that is very 
flexible in price. | 


Mr. HORNER (Jasper-Edson): Mr. Chairman, Mr. McKinnon, there seems to 
be some misapprehension by some of our eastern colleagues in this regard. Do 
you not agree, Mr. McKinnon, that over the past 25 years, when we did not 
have any regulation on these feed mills, that there has been a lot of cheap grain 
fed in the west, and that an open market within a province—and I think we 
should stress that, because the people of the east have an open market within 
their provinces for grain that they grow locally, and there are no regulations at 
all in Ontario concerning the grain you grow in Ontario, and you grow a 
considerable amount of grain. In the west, during that 25 years, there has been 
no regulation, and the thing has been confused and mixed up, and we have had 
a lot of distress selling in the west previously. 

I suggest to you, Mr. McKinnon, the producer will receive from the feed 
mills a comparable price to that which he would receive from the wheat board, 
on an open market within a province, and that this would stabilize prices, not 
only in the east, but within the province itself, and prices would be more equal- 
ized across the country. I cannot see it would do anything else. 


Mr. McKinnon: That is what I tried to set out here a while ago. 


Mr. Doucett: Mr. Chairman, at the outset I might say I am all for what 
is the best for the agriculturalist; and I realize some of the problems, both in 
the west and the east. But as I understand this, at the present time, a feeder 
out there can buy his feed; such as you have mentioned, is that right? 


Mr. McKinnon: That is right. 
Mr. Bourcet: Is there any danger of that condition changing? 


Mr. McKinnon: What I say is this, that if they are going to enforce the 
regulations in respect to feed mills—if they are going to enforce them, then they 
have got to enforce them on the movement of grain from feeder to feed lot, or 
from producer to feed lot. 


Mr. Doucett: In other words, they have already some regulations that are 
not being enforced? 


Mr. McKINNon: Yes. 
Mr. Doucett: And if they are enforced it is going to jeopardize the feeder? 


Mr. McKinnon: Yes, if they make the regulations stringent enough to 
enforce them. 
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Mr. Doucett: Could you give me an approximate figure of the amount of 
feed; or is there such a thing as a quality of feed within the province that is not 


fit or is not profitable to market outside, such as you have sent to the east for 


feeding? PY 

Mr. McKinnon: I have no figures*on that. 

Mr. Doucett: There is a quantity of that? 

Mr. McKINNon: Yes. 

Mr. DoucEetTtT: That should be on free exchange; that could be purchased 
without regulations, I would think. 

Mr. VILLENEUVE: You could have a condition in grain, where you either 
grind it up and feed it in a hurry, or it is not going to have much value. That 
is like the situation in the local mill. I know that happens in the east, where 
grain that is normally thrashed is not in a gocd enough condition to thrash it; 
and, as a result, if it is put through and fed you get some value out of it, 
whereas, if you leave it there, it will mould and everything else. Certainly, 
you perhaps have more pronounced conditions of that in the west than in the 
east? a 

Mr. McKInnon: Yes, but I do not know to what extent that is so. I could 
not put a figure to the volume of it. 


Mr. DouceTT: Just one more question: If the farmer could not dispose of 
his grain such as you have requested, or if the feeder could not buy it, or the 
mills, it is quite likely there would be quite a loss to the producer? 

Mr. McKinnon: Yes, I think that is right. 

Mr. Gunp.ock: I would like to point out to the committee—and this con- 
cerns my constituency, being an irrigated constituency—there are many, what 
we might call, smaller farmers growing specialized crops, such as sugar beets, 
canning crops, and so on; and it is not economically feasible for them to grow 


the grain they need for the winter operation of feeding livestock. So, really, 


that small mill, in particular, lends a great service to the irrigated community 
and those small farmers who cannot economically grow their own feed and 
have the suitable equipment. It really is a service to them. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): If I understand Mr. McKinnon right, the wheat 
board has now sent out notice to the non-agreement feed mills stating that they 
will have to comply with the quotas— 


Mr. McKInnon: Yes. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): —and it is your belief that if the wheat board 
expects to enforce this quota regulation on the non-agreement mills, it will also 


have, by one way or another, through filing suit with the provincial acts, to 
curtail the marketing of grain to machine dealers and implement dealers? 


Mr. McKInNon: Yes, to completely enforce the regulations, because of the 
means left over for circumvention. They will have to enforce it completely. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): They will have to go all the way? 
Mr. McKINNOoN: Yes. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): And if they did not stop this provincial trade to 


machine dealers, there would be no advantage gained. Like presently in — 


western Canada, even outside the feed mill, a feeder can buy grain from a 
machine dealer at below wheat board cost? 


Mr. McKInnon: Yes. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): To some extent, he might have an advantage 
Over an eastern feeder, by doing this? . 


Mr. McKINNon: Yes. 
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Mr. HORNER Fe ase But if the wheat board turned this market ae 
- open and said, “The feed mills will now compete with the BD sah dealer” 
it would have the tendency to make prices competitive? 


Mr. McKinnon: Yes, it would stabilize the price paid to the producer. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): In other words, it would tend to put the feeder 
in western Canada at a more disadvantageous position than the eastern? 


Mr. McKinnon: Yes. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): And not enhance his position? 
Mr. McKINNoN: Yes, his feeds could cost him more. 


Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): His feeds could cost him more than ey do now 
on some occasions? 


Mr. McKInnoNn: Yes, they could do. There is a statement I should make 
in respect to the position of the eastern situation. You say there is not very 
much locally grown grain that is diverted through the feed mills. My in- 
formation is, and representations have been made to us in western Canada 
by the cattlemen in Ontario to help them in continuing the availability of 
western grain for eastern feeding, because the grain producers in Ontario are 
concerned about competition of western grains, their coming down here 
to take their market. 

The Ontario grain producers have petitioned or made representations to 
have curtailed the movement of western grain to eastern feeders, because 
it is interfering with their business. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Mr. McKinnon, on page 2 you stated: 


Various proven feed additives are available only through licensed 
dealers and mixed in complete feeds by specific formula, putting them 
out of reach of the average feeder, except through feed mills. 


You believe this will be taken away, this advantage to purchase these 
balanced rations will be taken away from the small farmer because the 
quotas will eventually close down some feed mills? 


Mr. McKInnon: Yes, that is the intent of that statement. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): You feel that if the quotas are enforced, they 
will eventually drive some small feed mills out of business? 


Mr. McKinnon: Yes, I think they would. 


Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): On that same page you make it quite clear that 
this matter of quotas on the small feed mills has recently been clarified in the 
courts? 


Mr. McKInNon: Yes. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): And now, only this spring, the board is going 
to set out to change the quotas. Up to this time they have not made an effort 
to enforce them. 


Mr. McKinnon: During the last three years, I think—#in fact, the 
operation of the smaller feed mills has just come into common use during 
the last five or six years—there was some debate, a difference of opinion as 
to whether or not these regulations applied to these feed mills at a time 
they were operating without adhering to these quota regulations. Only 
about three years ago there were two mills brought before the courts, -as 
trial cases, to determine whether the board had legal authority to enforce 
these regulations; and the courts have recently determined it is within the 
jurisdiction of the wheat board, within their province, to enforce these 
regulations. Now they have given notice that they are going to enforce 
them, pertaining to these feed mills. Basically, the feed mills have been | 
operating outside these regulations for three or four years. 
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Mr. PETERS: What has happened as a result of that? First, what has the 
producer received in relation to the wheat board price for grain that he sold 
to a feed mill; and, secondly, did the feed producer get some advantage out 
of this lower cost of grain? In Ontario you can buy from one feed mill or 
another, and at a standard price for concentrated feed. 

Mr. McKinnon: If the regulations had been enforced there would still be 
a difference—the regulations, as they are set out. If they were enforced, there 
would still be a difference in the price of the product, as between agreement 
mills and non-agreement mills. One is regulated as to price and quota; and 
the other, only as to quota, so there could be some difference. ’ 

Mr. Peters: Could you give an indication how much it has been? 


Mr. McKinnon: It could have been the difference between the going price 
paid and the set price of the board. 

Mr. Peters: I am just wondering what it has been. Has there been any 
advantage gained out of this? You are in the feed producing business. Does 
it pay you to buy feed? Have you had an advantage in buying feed from a mill 
which was buying without the quota basis? You said you buy concentrated 
feeds? 

Mr. McKinnon: There is an advantage in buying from the mills that are 
not regulated as to price of the grain, because they can buy at negotiated 
prices, whereas the other mills have to pay the board price, so it has been 
an advantage to buy from local feed mills. The other advantage to me— 
other than direct purchase by me—as a feeder is that I do not have to go 
and look for that grain, but just go to the feed mill, without making a search 
to see where it is obtainable. 

Mr. JORGENSON: Several points that I intended to raise have been partly 
covered by Mr. Horner. There seems to be a feeling among some of the 


members—particularly those from the east—that what is going to happen, ig 


the regulations are to be relaxed, is that immediately there will be provided 
an opportunity for western feeders to buy grain at much lower prices than 
they are now receiving. I think the reverse is quite true, is it not? 

Mr. McKInNNon: Yes. 

Mr. JoRGENSON: Rather than prices going down, it is likely that they are 
going to go up; and, in fact, it is almost a certainty? 

Mr. McKINNON: Yes. 

Mr. JorcENson: That will place the western feeder at a disadvantage? 

Mr. McKinnon: It will narrow the conditions between the feeder in the 
east and the feeder in the west. 

Mr. JORGENSON: That will be the effect— 

Mr. PETERS: What makes you say that; why would they go up? 

Mr. Jorgenson: Mr. Peters, who has a capacity for interjecting, happens 
to be here for the first time today. This is his first time at one of these meetings, 
and we have been following the rules and everybody has been asking questions 
in order. 

I would just like to say that if he had been here when Mr. Brownlee 
presented his brief, he would have had the answer to that question. It is only 


natural, if you have more buyers in the field, prices have a tendency to go up. . 


The point I want to make is—and I want to know if you will agree with 
this, Mr. McKinnon: By allowing the feed manufacturers who are now buying 
through the wheat board to buy an open quota, such as the feed mills, they 
would have a tendency to increase the price. Most of the distress buying in 
my opinion, is being done by appliance dealers, implement dealers and even 
car dealers, who are in the advantageous position of dealing with the farmer, 
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because the farmer invariably comes to him, and they pretty well determine 
the price. By increasing the competition, and permitting feed manufacturers 


- to-come into this field, would not there be a tendency that a lot of this 


distress buying being done by T.V. appliance dealers, etc., will be removed? © 
Mr. McKinnon: I think it would open the outlet available to feed pro- 


ducers to dispose of the amount they want to, particularly at times when 


\ 


there was no quota available to them, while they were waiting for a quota. 
They could sell it for cash to a feed mill, whereas to an implement dealer they 
have to trade it. 

The distress prices are not where feed mills or implement dealers or 
feed lot operators have gone out and hammered down the price. The distress 
selling has been where feed producers find themselves in difficult circumstances, 
and have to raise some cash. They go here and there, and wherever they can 
find somebody to buy it; that is, they have to sell it where they can get that 
cash. If there are no restrictions and they can go to feed mill, if he will not 
give them the price, a comparable price to what another one will give them, 
or a feeder, he has the privilege of shopping around to see who will pay hia 
the best price. . 

Mr. JORGENSON: Is it not also true, to make sure we have this clear on 
the record, that the regulations that exist today, as they apply to the rural 
custom feed mills, that is the non-agreement mills, have no bearing whatsoever 
on the price? That is, there is no wheat board price established? 

Mr. McKINNoN: That is right. 


Mr. JORGENSON: The only regulation is that which applies to quota, and 
feed mills are free today—and have been ever since the wheat board was put 
into effect—to negotiate price with the producer of grain? 

Mr. McKINNON: Yes. 


Mr. SMALLWOOD: Mr. McKinnon, in the brief, all you are asking is that 
the farmer will pay the same price as the wheat board pays; but he will pay 
the selling price of the wheat board? 


Mr. McKinnon: I would not go so far as to say it would be regulated 


that way, that he would pay the initial price the wheat board paid; but the 


s 


price that will become common will have a fair relationship to that. I think, 
in general, supply and demand will establish a price that bears a fair relation- 
ship to that. 


Mr. SMALLWOOD: The mills have been operating for the last five years, 
might we say, illegally according to the wheat board, and we have seen no 
great effect on the feeders in eastern Canada or in western Canada. However, 
if we do not do something to make this legal, I think these 122 feed mills which 
have an investment of $50,000 or $60,000 will not go out of business. They 
will go out and buy an acreage and become feeders. 


Mr. McKinnon: That is quite possible. 


Mr. SMALLWOOD: They will feed cattle by the thousands. I know one 
which is doing it today, and another is just about to do it. That will have a 
good effect on the small farmer in western Canada, as well as eastern Canada. 


Mr. McKinnon: I think it would. As you say, they have an investment and 
they are going to take steps, by one means or another, to circumvent these 
regulations which apply to them. The means of- circumvention are so obvious 
that it is almost impossible to enforce the regulations. He can either go into 
the feed lot business himself and buy grain for his own feed lot, or he can 
also take in outside cattle not belonging to him; and in effect it would mean 
he would be buying the grain and selling it to someone else. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it has wenn drawn to my attention that we do 
not have a quorum. We will have to adjourn. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: There are just one or two questions I would like to eas 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to continue on this afternoon? 

Mr. JorcENsSoN: I think this subject has been covered pretty well. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: There has been quite a lot of argument here about increas- 
ing the sales. As I understand it, the feed mills and farmers have been buying 
this grain for a number of years and the reason for this protection is because 


the wheat board is shutting down on it. It has been going on. How is it going 


to increase it? 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we will have to close the meeting. Do you want 
to have a meeting this afternoon? 

Mr. Horner. (Acadia): I think we have thrashed this out enGuen 


The CHAIRMAN: All right. We will adjourn. 
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and Messrs. 


Godin, 
Gundlock, 
Hales, 
Hardie, 
Henderson, 
Hicks, 


Horner (Acadia), 


Howe, 
Kindt, 
Knowles, 
Korchinski, 
Lahaye, 
Leduc, 
Létourneau, 
McBain, 
McIntosh, 
Michaud, 
Milligan, 
Muir (Lisgar), 
Nasserden, 


(Quorum 


15) 


Noble, 

O’Leary, 
Pascoe, 

Peters, 

Phillips, 
Racine, 

Rapp, 

Régnier, 
Ricard, 

Rogers, 
Rompre, 
Rynard, 
Smallwood, 
Smith (Lincoln), 
Southam, 
Tardif, 

Thomas, 
Tucker, 
Villeneuve—60. 


Clyde Lyons, 


Clerk of the Committee. 


we 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


THURSDAY, June 23, 1960. 


Ordered,—That the Annual Report of the Canadian Wheat Board for the 
crop year ended July 31, 1959, which was tabled on February 10, 1960, and 
the Report of the Board of Grain Commissioners for 1959, which was tabled 
on May 2, 1960, and the Supplementary Report of the Canadian Wheat Board 
on the 1958-59 Pool Accounts for Wheat, Oats and Barley, tabled today, be 
referred to the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization. 


THURSDAY, June 30, 1960. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Clancy be substituted for that of Mr. 
Cadieu on the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization. 


THURSDAY, June 30, 1960. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Rogers be substituted for that of Mr. 


Horner (Jasper-Edson) on the. Standing Committee on Agriculture and 
Colonization. 


Attest 


L. J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization has the honour 
to present the following as its 


SECOND REPORT 


On March 29, 1960, the Committee ,was empowered to examine and en- 
quire into the delivery of grain by producers to feed mills operating in the 
designated area as defined by the Canadian Wheat Board Act, and to report 
to the House observations and proposals thereon. 


During the consideration of the above-mentioned Order of Reference, 


this Committee has held 14 sittings and heard evidence on the subject from 
the following: 


ie 


Ghee 


The Canadian What Board 

The Board of Grain Commissioners 

Alberta Wheat Pool — 

Rural Custom Feed Mills 

Interprovincial Farm Union Council 

Canadian Feed Manufacturers’ Association 

Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 

United Grain Growers 

Council of Canadian Beef Producers (Western Section) 


Your Committee wishes to express its appreciation for the information and 
assistance tendered by the various witnesses. 


The Committee finds that:— 


bo) 


The feeds industry is an integral and essential part of the live- 
stock industry and feed mills perform necessary social and 
economic services, expansion of which in the Prairie Provinces 
is desirable in the interests of economical and efficient production of 
livestock and poultry and the products thereof. 


The feeds industry has grown, and aided the general prosperity 


od 


of local regions under a system of flexibility and the Committee — 


finds that too much inflexibility in the allocation of quotas to 
feed mills is not in the best interest of either the producer or consumer 
of grains for feed. We, therefore, recommend that the former practice 
be continued. 


Evidence was presented to the Committee that apparent discrim- 
ination exists between agreement and non-agreement mills and 
the Committee recommends that this situation be studied in 
order to maintain a fair position between these two types of mills. 


A copy of the Committee’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence is 


appended. 


Respectfully submitted, 


HAYDEN STANTON, . 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


- FrRipAy, June 24, 1960. 
(14) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met, in camera, , 
at 9.40 a.m. this day. The Chairman, Mr. Stanton, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Brunsden, Cadieu, Campbell (Lambton-Kent), 
Doucett, Fane, Forbes, Forgie, Henderson, Hicks, Horner (Acadia), Horner 
(Jasper-Edson), Korchinski, McIntosh, Pascoe, Rapp, Regnier, Smallwood, 
Southam, Stanton and Tucker.—20 


The sub-committee on agenda and procedure presented a draft report on 
the Order of Reference: Grain delivery by producers to feed mills. 


The Committee made a few amendments in the wording of the draft 
report. 


The report, as amended, was adopted unanimously. 
The Chairman was ordered to present it to the house as its second report. 


The Chairman announced that the Annual Reports of the Canadian Wheat 
Board and the Board of Grain Commissioners would be Peters the Committee 
on Thursday, June 30th aond Friday, July 1st. 


At 10.10 am. the Committee adjourned until Thursday, June 30th 
at 9.30 a.m. 


Clyde Lyons, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


THURSDAY, June 30, 1960. 
(15) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 9.40 a.m. 
this day. The Chairman, Mr. Hayden Stanton, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Argue, Boulanger, Campbell (Lambton-Kent), 
Cooper, Doucett, Fane, Forbes, Gundlock, Henderson, Hicks, Horner (Acadia), 
Howe, Jorgenson, Knowles, Korchinski, McIntosh, Milligan, Nasserden, Noble, 
Pascoe, Rapp, Smallwood, Smith (Lincoln), Southam and Stanton.—25 


In attendance: From the Canadian Wheat Board: Mr. W. C. McNamara, 
Chief Commissioner; Mr. W. E. Robertson, Commissioner; Mr. J. T. Dallas, 
Commissioner; Mr. C. E. G. Earl, Comptroller and Mr. D. H. Treleaven, 
Secretary. | 


Mr. Argue brought up the subject of advising all farm organizations 
regarding the appearance of the Canadian Wheat Board and the Board of 
Grain Commissioners before the Committee so that, if they desired, they coud 
present briefs. 
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After a lengthy discussion as to whether the Order of Reference covered 
this. ) : 


The Chairman advised the Committee that he would give his decision at 
the next meeting. 


The Chairman asked the co-operation of the members in concluding the 
Order of Reference before the week-end. The Committee agreed. 


~The members received a copy of 
1. the Report of the Canadian Wheat Board—Crop year 1958- 1959; 


2. Supplementary Report of The Canadian Wheat Board on the 1958-1959 
Wheat Account, 1958-1959 Oats Account, and 1958-1959 Barley Account. 


The Clerk of the Committee read the Order of Reference. 
The Chairman then called on Mr. McNamara to introduce his delegation. 


Mr. Earl proceeded to read parts of the Report of the Canadian Wheat 
Board—Crop Year 1958-1959 and Mr. McNamara and Mr. Dallas answered 
questions thereon. 


At 11.00 am. the Committee adjourned, until 3.00 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(16) 
The Committee resumed at 3.05 p.m. Mr. Hayden Stanton, the Chairman, 
presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Argue, Boulanger, Brunsden, Dubois, Clancy, 
Cooper, Danforth, Fane, Forbes, Gundlock, Korchinski, Howe, McBain, Milligan, 
Nasserden, Pascoe, Peters, Phillips, Racine, Rapp, Southam, he and Ville- 
neuve.—23 


In attendance: Same as at the NS ae sitting. 


The Chairman expressed his decision on the question raised by Mr. Argue 
at the morning meeting. 


Whereupon Mr. Argue moved, seconded by Mr. Peters, 


“That the western farm organizations be invited to give evidence before 
this Committee on the question of grain marketing and related problems.” — 


The motion being put, Mr. Argue requested a recorded vote. 


- The motion was negatived, 12 to 5, on the following division: YEAS: 
Messrs. Argue, Boulanger, Nasserden, Peters and Racine (5); NAYS: Messrs. 
Brunsden, Dubois, Fane, Forbes, Gundlock, Howe, Korchinski, McBain, Milli- 
gan, Pascoe, Rapp, Southam and Villeneuve. (12) 


The Committee continued the examination of the officials of the Canadian 
Wheat Board. 


The following sections, Part I of the Report of the Canadian Wheat Board 
were approved: 


1. General Comment—Crop Year 1958-59 
2. Crop Development and Supplies 

3. Legislation 

4. Transportation 

5 


, Delivery Quotas. 
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Agreed,—That the following be made epnenices to the Minutes of Pro- 
ceedings and Evidence: 
1. Canadian Wheat Board regulation re een of railway cars. 
(Appendix “A’’) 
2. Canadian Wheat Board Instructions to the Trade. (Appendix nia 
3. Canadian Wheat Board Instructions to the Trade, No. 3. (Appendix Gin) 


On Section Six of Part I of the Report Mr. Clancy requested the individ- 
ual amounts paid to elevators for storage. The Committee was told this was 
privileged information. The Committee felt however the information should 
be revealed and the Canadian Wheat Board agreed to supply it in time to be 
made an appendix to the proceedings. (See Appendix “D” Issue No. 10.) 


At 4.30 o’clock, absence of a quorum being observed by Mr. Argue, the 
Chairman adjourned the meeting until 8.00 o’clock in the evening. 


EVENING SITTING 
(17) 


The Committee resumed at 8.00 p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Hayden Stanton, 
presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Argue, Barrington, Clancy, Cooper, Doucett, 
Fane, Forbes, Gundlock, Hales, Henderson, Hicks, Howe, Korchinski, Nasser- 
den, Noble, Pascoe, Peters, Racine, Rapp, Rogers, Smith (Lincoln), Southam, 
Stanton and Villeneuve.—24 


In attendance: Same as at the morning sitting. 


Mr. Korchinski read into the evidence Citation 288 of Annotations, Com- 
ments and Precedents from Beauchesne’s Parliamentary Rules and Forms, 
Fourth Edition, to show the action which could be taken when the number of 
members present fell below a quorum. 


The examination of the officials of the Canadian Wheat Board still con- 
tinuing, Section 6, Handling Agreement, of Part I of the Report of the Cana- 
seat Wheat Board—Crop Year 1958-59 was approved. 


~ At 10.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned until Friday, July Ist at 9.30 a.m. 
Friday, July 1, 1960. 


Clyde Lyons, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, June 30, 1960. 
9.30 a.m, 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, if you will please come to order. I believe 
we have a quorum now. If you like we will have the clerk read the order of 
reference, or should we take it as read? 

Mr. ArGcuE: Let us take it as read. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): What was your question? 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you like me to have the clerk read the order of 
reference or will we accept it as read? 

Some Hon. Memsers: Accepted as read. 

The CHAIRMAN: I might say that we are very pleased to have Mr. Mc- 
Namara and the other gentlemen from the wheat board with us today. 

Mr. Arcue: Mr. Chairman, before we proceed—this will be in the way of 
an inquiry as to what you have in mind, or what you may have already 
arranged—I would like to say that, at the time the wheat board report is put 
before this committee by the House of Commons, on previous occasions it has 
been customary to invite or to inform the farm organizations that this is being 
presented. It has been made clear to them that they have the right, if they care 
to, to come here and state their positions as far as the grain situation is con- 
cerned. I do not know if any such invitation or any such notice has yet gone 
out to these farm organizations, but I would like to suggest at this time— 
I do not wish to make it in the form of a formal motion because I do not think 
that is necessary—that if you have not already done so, you immediately 
contact the farm organizations in western Canada, and particularly, I suggest 
you contact the liaison committee, as it is now known, to see whether or not 
they wish to present their proposals to this committee in respect of alternative 
acreage payments, or something else in that line. 

Since this precedent has already been established over many years in 
respect to these organizations having the indisputable right to appear before 
this committee at this time and present their ideas in respect of the general 
grain situation, I think this procedure should be followed. I think this is even 
more necessary now than it has ever been because of the mess we are in and 
the blockage that has resulted in negotiations in respect of some further 
increase in the income of the western grain producers. 

I think this committee at this time, by hearing the representations of the 
farm organizations, would perform a very useful function both to the admini- 
stration and to the farm organizations. I suggest that it is very much in order 
that they make such representations, if they care to. I have no personal idea 
-whether they want to come or not, but I think they should come, and I think it 
is their duty to come, and I would express the hope that they will come. 
I think it is very much in order that we invite them, because we are dealing 
with the wheat board’s annual report for the year just concluded. We know 
precisely what the farmers are getting by way of return for that crop year, 
and I think that this points up, once again, the grain situation in this country, 
and that there must be a supplement to the farmers’ income. 

! My question is, has this been done; and if it has not been done, I would 
make the request that you immediately inform the heads of the Canadian 
federation of agriculture, the wheat pools, and the farmers union extending 
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the invitation to them to come and appear before this committee to present 
their representations in respect of the grain situation. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, before we proceed I would like to continue 
with my opening remarks and then we will proceed. 

We have booked three meetings for today. We know now that the house 
will rise at 1 p.m. tomorrow. Therefore, we will have four meetings before 
the weekend. The wheat board has been before us previously this session. I 
would ask for your earnest cooperation. I would like to clean up our order of 
reference in the time we-have in order that these busy men can return to 
their own duties. I know you will agree with me it may be necessary for me 
to interrupt members at times just so that we can get this important work 
completed. I thank you and ask you for your cooperation during these meetings. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I suggest, before any action be taken ‘along the 
lines suggested by Mr. Argue, that it might be better for you to go ahead and 
read the terms of reference rather than move on any such suggestion. I remem- 
ber that at this time last year the president of the interprovincial farm union 
was here while we were examining the wheat board and the board of grain 
commissioners. At that time he presented no brief. He sat in and witnessed 
the presentation of these financial statements and yearly statements of these 
two organizations. I think it all boils down to this, that if we are going to call 
the farm unions here to make representations concerning the yearly statements 
we have before us, then the members from western Canada might just as well 
throw in the towel and suggest that the farm unions take over our work. 


Mr. ARGUE: That is fine. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Mr. Argue suggests that Ena be. we aoule do that. 
Maybe at the next election the farmers will decide whether they want the farm 
union people or us to represent them. . 

Mr. ARGUE: You are not representing the western farmers down here. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): That is a downright lie. You sold the farmers down 
the river by joining up with labour. 

Mr. ArGuE: Mr. Chairman, I rise on a point of order. 

Mr. SMALLWoopD: You do not have a point‘of order. You started all this. 

Mr. Argue: Mr. Chairman, I rise on a point of order. My point of order is 
that Mr. Horner said that a statement of mine was a downright lie. Mr. Chair- 
man, that clearly is out of order and is unbecoming to a member of parliament. 
It is a well known fact that one cannot in a committee say something that is 


unparliamentary in the house. In other words the rules in the committee are the 
same as those in the house. I would ask you to ask the hon. member to with- 


draw that most unparliamentary statement which I think, on reflection, he will — 


agree should not have been made. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I rise on a point of privilege. The hon. mene for 
Assiniboia suggested that I, along with other western members, was not repre- 
senting the western farmers down here. I said that was an outright lie and 
under no rule of this house will I withdraw that statement until he withdraws 
his first statement that I was not representing my farmers down here. I make 
that quite clear to you, as chairman of this committee, that under no circum- 
stances will I withdraw the statement I made until he first withdraws the one 
he made. 

. The CHAIRMAN: I think if the hon. member for Acadia called another hon. 
member a liar I shall have to ask that it be withdrawn. 

Mr. SMALLWoopD: He is. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): I said the statement was an outright lie and I will 
not withdraw that. He claimed I was not representing my people down here. 
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- The CuarrMan: I think it has been cleared up now. | 
Mr. Arcue: I am asking if it is in order for a member to call setter 
member a liar. 
The CHAIRMAN: He withdraws it. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): I have not withdrawn anything. 
An Hon. Member: He did not call you a liar. 


Mr. ARGUE: He said the statement I made was a downright lie and I 
ask you Mr. Chairman to enforce the rules of procedure, 


Mr. Chairman, I do not think that this government and the members of it 
have yet become so arrogant that a member can flout the long standing rules of 
this house. I think it is a disgrace to the members of parliament and this govern- 
ment, and to the Prime Minister, and to you as chairman, that a member— 

The CHAIRMAN: Order. 

Mr. ARGUE: —should make a statement such as this and that you have not 
immediately asked for a withdrawal. Once again I ask you to ask the hon. 
member to withdraw a.most unbecoming and clearly an unparliamentary 
statement. 

Mr. SMALLWOOD: What about. some of the statements your members make 
in the house? 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, if Mr. Horner states he did not call the hon. 
member a liar, I think that is a withdrawal. 

Mr. ArcuE: No, Mr. Chairman, he said a statement I made was a down- 
right lie. 

Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): It was. 

Mr. SMALLWOOD: It was. 

Mr. ArcuE: He said he is not prepared to withdraw that statement. I say 
that clearly is an unparliamentary statement and that you, in your position as 
chairman, should ask him to withdraw it. I think as amember of this committee 
and this house that this statement should be withdrawn. 

Mr. ForBEs: You deliberately misrepresented the facts. 

Mr. ARGUE: There it is again. 

Mr. ForBEs: You said we did not represent the farmers of western Canada. 
That is a misrepresentation of the facts. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order, gentlemen. I would make the suggestion that both 
hon. members, Mr. Argue and Mr. Horner, withdraw the two statements. 

Mr. ArcueE: All right. I am waiting for two withdrawals now. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I am waiting for one withdrawal, from you. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it satisfactory to the two hon. members if they both 
withdraw their statements—Mr. Argue and Mr. Horner. 

An Hon. MEMBER: Call the cops. 

Mr. Arcur: Mr. Chairman, the statement I made is, in my view, in no 
way unparliamentary whatsoever. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Mr. Chairman, he reflected upon the duties of hon. 
members of this committee. He stated, in effect, that we were not doing our duty. 

Mr. ARGUE: To the farmers. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Andon our honesty. 

Mr. ARGUE: Mr. Chairman, I did not reflect on the honesty of the hon. 
gentleman. y, 
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Mr. McIntTosH: Mr. Chairman, you have asked the two members of the 
committee to withdraw their statements. If they are not going to do it, there 
is no need of our sitting here. You did ask them to withdraw. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. : 

Mr. Rapp: On a point of privilege, the gentlemen of the Canadian wheat 
board have been asked to come here and we have started off on the wrong 
foot. I would like you, Mr. Chairman, to strike out whatever has been said up 
to this point and not put it on the record and that we go on with our job. 

Mr, ARGUE: That also is out of order, to delete the record. I do not believe 
the member for Humboldt-Melfort would want the record mutilated. I hope 
you will not entertain the suggestion that the records of this committee be 
mutilated. 

Mr. Rapp: Up until this point. 


The CHAIRMAN: We are getting off to a bad start. I would suggest that 
Mr. Argue and Mr. Horner withdraw their two remarks. . 


Mr. ARGUE: I would like to know what statement which, in your view, 
is unparliamentary, because I feel quite frankly nothing I said in any way 
was unparliamentary whatsoever. I am now waiting for you to tell me what 
was unparliamentary. 


The CHAIRMAN: More or less insinuating that the members were not 
doing their duty down here. 

Mr. ARGUE: If that is the remark, I will withdraw it. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): You stated I was not representing my farmers. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Argue has withdrawn his remark. . 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): I want to be absolutely clear that he withdraws 
what I want him to, before I withdraw what I said. I want him to admit to 
you that he withdraws wholly his statement of reflection upon myself and 
other members from western Canada not representing their farmers. 


Mr. ARGUE: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, you indicated to me the 
part of the statement I had made that you felt might be better withdrawn. 
I said that if that is the interpretation of the remark I made, or what you 
say I made, I am quite prepared to withdraw it; but, Mr. Chairman, I resent 
this ultimatum from Mr. Horner. He cannot browbeat me around. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): You cannot browbeat me either. 

Mr, ARGUE: Even with all the hordes he has behind him and the tremen- 
dous majority— 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I do not need any hordes behind me. 


Mr. ARGUE: —of hon. members. This is an example of the supreme arro- 
gance of this government, and is a reason they are losing the confidence of 
the country. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Argue has withdrawn his statement. 

An Hon. Memper: No. 

An Hon. Mempser: He has not. 

‘Mr. McINtTosH: He has all the headlines he wants now. 

An Hon. Memper: This member has done nothing this morning but get 
headlines in the paper. . 

- Mr. SMaLLwoop: You expect the farmers union to look after you now. 

I represent the farmers in my community. You started this ball rolling this 
morning. 

The CHAIRMAN: If we cannot get going I will have to adjourn the meeting. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: I think that is a good idea. 
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- Mr. ArcueE: Will the Conservative members who have made these un- 


. parliamentary statements now have the same ruling» applied to them ieee aie 


has been applied to the opposition members. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am quite sure all the members will withdraw all the 
unparliamentary statements they Ave “made, and we will get on with our 
business. 

Mr. ARGUE: But Mr. Horner has not withdrawn his. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order, gentlemen; order. I think Mr. Horner will, and 
Mr. Argue has. I have asked him to withdraw his statement, that members 
were not representing their constituents. He has withdrawn that. I feel Mr. 
Horner should withdraw his now, and then we can get on with our business. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I am not going to withdraw it. 

Mr. ARGUE: You will have to be reported to the house. If the members 
who are in the vast majority here want to disregard— 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): You came in here with a chip on your shoulder. 
Mr. ArcurE: Even with the tremendous, powerful majority you have, you 
need these other members here to back you up. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): If they feel they want to support me, then maybe 
they think I am right. I am not asking anybody to support me. We have this 
man coming in here this morning with a chip on his shoulder and suggesting 

that somebody else come down here and represent the farmers. 

Mr. ARGUE: Is this the way this committee is going to be conducted? 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I certainly think you came here with a chip on 
your shoulder, and got it knocked off. 

The CHAIRMAN: Could we get on with the meeting? . 

Mr. ARGUE: When you start enforcing the rules we will get going. The 
chairman is not enforcing the rules. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): You have taken up more time here this morning 
than anybody else. 

Mr. Pascozr: On a point of privilege, I think anyone who addresses the 
chair should stand up on his feet, and I am suggesting this in respect of the 
member for Assiniboia. 

Mr. ARGUE: Mr. Chairman, are you going to enforce the rules? 

The CHAIRMAN: I will ask all members who have made unparliamentary 
statements to withdraw them, so that we can get going. Gentlemen, I will ask 
Mr. Horner to withdraw his statement. Mr. Argue has withdrawn his. 

Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): Has he withdrawn his? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. ArGuE: Mr. Chairman, I do not have to be pilloried by these people. 
They are trying to put me through an inquisition. The chairman and I have 
come to a settlement on the point of order and that is more than the members 
of the Conservative party have the courtesy to do. 

. The CHAIRMAN: Order, order. / 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Mr. Chairman, if the member for Assiniboia is 
willing to get on with the business before us, in other words take up the 
yearly statement of the Canadian wheat board, I would certainly cooperate 
with the committee and withdraw a statement I made, that his statement was 
a lie, or something like that; but I still believe it was not true. 


Mr. ArGcuE: Mr. Chairman, I do not accept that as a withdrawal. I do not 
accept it. It is on condition. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): It is not up to you to judge this. 
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_. Mr. ARGUE: In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, it is not a withdrawal, because 
it cannot hinge on the basis I am doing something or not doing something. 
It is a qualified statement by him, which is no withdrawal at all. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think he has withdrawn the remark about liar and 
substituted ‘untruth’? which, I believe, is within the parliamentary realm. 

Mr. ARGUE: What about the statement of Mr. Forbes that I had been 
deliberately misrepresenting the facts? 

I am not thin-skinned. If it is in order to use this sort of language, we 
shall use it. However, it has not been my practice, over the years, to use 
unparliamentary language. Whenever the chairman has suggested that any 
phrase that I have used is out of order, I have withdrawn it. It is clearly 
out of order, in the house, for a member to accuse any other member of 
deliberately mispresenting the facts. But, if it is in order to do this in this 
committee, I am perfectly willing. 

The CHAIRMAN: I will ask Mr. Forbes to withdraw the statement. 

Mr. Forses: Mr. Chairman, I was asking for an interpretation of Mr. 
Argue’s statement and if, by withdrawing the word “deliberately”, will pacify 
this situation, I will do so. However, the rest will still stay. 

Mr. ArGuE: The hon. member has shown Mr. Horner how to conduct him- 
self. 

Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): Who are you to judge? It is not up to you to judge 
the situation. Leave it up to the chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think the member for Assiniboia is aggravating the. 


members of this committee. 
Mr. ARGUE: That, too, is unparliamentary. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): You have been sitting there yapping and yapping 
continuously, and that is very unparliamentary conduct. 


Mr. ARGUE: I still have the right to speak here— 
Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): Well, speak to the chair. 
Mr. ARGUE: —in spite of this Tory-Diefenbaker overwhelming majority. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, would you please come to order. 

I will ask the Clerk to read the terms of reference. 

The CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: That the annual report of the Canadian 
wheat board for the crop year ended July 31, 1959, which was tabled on 
February 10, 1960, and the report of the board of grain commissioners for 


1959, which was tabled on May 2, 1960, and the supplementary report of — 
Canadian wheat board on the 1958-59 pool accounts for wheat, oats and 


barley, tabled today, be referred to the standing committee on agriculture and 
colonization. 


Mr. ArGuE: Mr. Chairman, if we can revert to where we were before 
this point of order was brought in, could you say whether or not you are 
prepared to send out wires, as has been the custom of the chairman of this 
committee for many years, informing the representatives of the main farming 
organizations in Canada that we are meeting at this time to discuss the annual 
report of the Canadian wheat board, and if they have any submissions to make, 
as far as the grain situation is concerned, they would be welcomed to appear 
before this committee? Mr. Chairman, I think it is a common courtesy, and 
very much in order. 
| I would hope, as I said earlier—farm organizations, particularly with farm 
income and the need to supplement it, are very much to the fore as a public 
issue in this country— that they would make themselves available to this 
committee, and present briefs. 


I am asking, if you have not done it, if you would care to do it, asI 


think it is the proper thing to do. 
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The CHAIRMAN: In answer to that question, Mr. Argue, I would like to 
have some time to study the terms of reference. : 

I will give my decision when the committee meets this afternoon. 

At this time, I would ask Mr. McNamara, the chairman, to introduce the 
members of his committee. ° 

Mr. W. C. McNamara (Chief Commissioner, Canadian Wheat Board): 
Chairman and gentlemen; once again it is a privilege for our board to have on 
opportunity of meeting with you to present our annual reports for con- 
sideration. 

All of our board, with the exception of Mr. Riddel are here today. Mr. 
Riddel is in London, attending a meeting of the international wheat council, 
after which he is going to visit some of our important European markets. 

Mr. Robertson, one of the commissioners, is with me, as well as Mr. Dallas, 
another commissioner. 

Also, our secretary, Mr. Treleaven, and our comptroller, Mr. Earl, are here. 

We have a lot of information with us, and would be pleased to try to give 
you the answers, if we have them. If we have not the information you request, 
we will try to get it for you. 

In the past, it has been customary to go over our report part by part. Tee 
you wish some of it read, we will be glad to do that. If you would like to take 
parts of it as read, and then discuss it as we go along, we would be happy to do 
that. We are in the hands of the committee, and I hope that we will have the 
information you will require. 

The CHAIRMAN: I have noticed in past years some of the parts are me and 
some taken as read. 

Is it the desire of the committee to follow the same practice we have been 
following for a number of years? 

Agreed. 

Mr. ArGcuE: I think, Mr. Chairman, that the pertinent paragraphs should 
be read. We should do them item by item, and have the comments after they 
have been read. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is what has been suggested. 

Mr. McNamara: I will ask Mr. Earl, our comptroller, to read the first item. 

Gentlemen, I would like to say that this is the regular report and not the 
supplementary one. 

Mr. C. E. G. Earu (Comptroller, Canadian Wheat Board): 


1. General Comment—Crop Year 1958-59 


World wheat production in 1958 was of record proportions and 
exceeded production in 1957 by about 1,000 million bushels. The increase 
was due primarily to phenomenal wheat harvests in the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. Wheat production in the United States was estimated at 
1,462 million bushels as compared with 951 million bushels in 1957. 
Wheat production in the U.S.S.R. was estimated at 2,300 million bushels 
as compared with 1,800 million bushels in 1957. The United States and 
the U.S.S.R. together accounted for over 40% of 1958 world wheat 
production. | : 

In contrast, wheat production in importing countries remained at 
about 1957 levels, thus setting the stage for the maintenance of the level 
of international trade in wheat during the crop year 1958-59. 

In Western Europe total wheat production was about the same as in 
1957, with France and Spain harvesting smaller crops and Italy produc- 
ing a record yield. 

The level of production in Asia showed little change as compnred 
with 1957. Departures from the general trend occurred in Iraq and Syria 
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where smaller wheat crops were harvested, and in India where wheat 
‘production increased moderately. In South America increased production 
in the Argentine more than offset lower yields in Brazil, Chile and 
Uruguay. Above average yields were harvested in Australia following 
the crop disaster of 1957. . 

United States exports amounted to 443 million bushels as compared 
with 402 million bushels in the previous crop year. About two-thirds of 
United States exports were under government disposal programmes. 
Australian exports were 75 million bushels as compared with 61 million 
bushels in 1957-58. Argentine exports increased from 78 million bushels 
in 1957-58 to 103 million bushels. Canadian exports were 289 million 
bushels as compared with 316 million bushels in 1957-58. Year-end 
wheat stocks in Canada declined by about 100 million bushels, while 
carryovers in the other major exporting countries increased, particularly 
in the United States. — | 

A feature of the crop year was the increase in wheat exports from 
the U.S.S.R. Total wheat exports from the U.S.S.R. were approximately 
178 million bushels, of which about 40 million bushels were directed to 
importing countries in Western Europe. Reflecting an unfavourable season 
in 1957, exports from France were considerably reduced. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, are there any comments on item 1? 


Mr. KorRcHINSKI: Mr. Chairman, I have one comment. I note that the 
Australian and Argentine exports have increased, as well as the Russian 
exports. Has this been at a loss to the Canadian export market to all the 
other countries? 


Mr. McNamara: To a degree, yes. However, you must remember that in 
the previous crop year Australia harvested a very, very poor crop and, there- 
fore, their exports during that season were somewhat curtailed. Exports 
during the crop year 1958-59 of 103 million was a reflection back to normal, 
when she was servicing her more traditional markets. | 

In so far as the U.S.S.R. exports are concerned they were substantially 
increased—some of these exports being at the expense -of Canada, United 
States, Australia and the Argentina, in traditional commercial markets. How- 
ever, as pointed out, the vast proportion of the Russian exports were to the 
satellite countries behind the iron curtain, or Middle East countries such as 
Egypt, on a barter basis, and did not materially affect our own position. 

I would say that the Russian export of wheat has hurt us most in the 
Netherlands where, for the last two years, they have replaced the wheat 
that was previously exported by Canada. 

They have exported a limited quantity into the United Kingdom but, in 
a general way, particularly in this crop year, they did not unduly affect our 
commercial markets. 


Mr. KoRcHINSKI: Does the apparent trend of the Russian encroachment 
on some of our markets appear to be consistent, or does it appear as if it is. 
continuing in that direction? 


Mr. McNamara: It is very difficult for anyone in my position, who is 
not acquainted with all the political implications, to give a definite answer to 
that. However, speaking personally, I think there are two problems in so far 
as Russian wheat exports are concerned. The first, I would refer to as political 
wheat. They may decide for international reasons, to put wheat into competition 
with the western world, and I cannot forecast that. But, in a commercial 
sense, where they are merchandising their wheat in our western markets, 
they are showing restraint, and their prices are related to ours, with regard 
to quality. To date, they have given no indication they are trying to com- 
pletely disrupt our commercial market. 
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The situation last year was somewhat similar. However, what the new year 
will bring, I do not know. We know there has been a severe drought in eastern 
Europe, and our information is that, to a degree, it has affected Russian 
production. This may be wishful thinking, but my view is that the competition 
from Russia during the next season will not be as severe as the last two years. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: Has there been any indication at all of Russia attempting 
wholesale dumping of grain into the country? 

Mr. McNamara: No. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Horner. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): First of all, I would like to apologize to Mr. 
McNamara and the rest of the board members for, perhaps, the rowdy way 
in which this committee started and, maybe, for my part in that rowdiness. 
I meant no reflection upon the importance of their trip here to Ottawa, and 
meant no reflection upon the seriousness of their report to this committee. 

I notice that the Australian trade has increased in 1958-59 from 61 million 
to 75 million bushels, and I am under the impression it also has increased 
again this year. Is that right, Mr. McNamara? : 


Mr. McNamara: That is right. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): From where are they getting their biggest increase? 


Mr. McNamara: Their major export has been into the Indian market. They 
have supplied some wheat under an assistance plan which is somewhat like 
our Colombo plan, but also under commercial purchases which India has 
been making. The substantial quantity of that has been from Australia. You 
must remember, on a geographical basis, Australia is in a much more favoured 
position to supply India than we are. Another factor which assists Australia 
is their quality of wheat. It does not compare to our hard red spring wheat, 
which is not largely in demand, except in the Bombay area. However, we 
are short of the kind of wheat they want. They are using the wheat for 
chappatie, and the Australian soft wheat is more suitable than the Canadian 
hard spring wheat. 

Another factor is that it is difficult, for foreign exchange reasons, because 
of the shortage of dollars as compared with sterling. We have difficulty in com- 
peting with them in India, Ceylon, and these other countries which are in their 
backyard. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Is it the price they beat us on? 


Mr. McNamara: No. In fairness to the Australians, I think they have been 
showing considerable restraint in so far as price is concerned. At one time we 
were worried about the Australian wheat board, as they were giving indications 
of getting panicky, in view of the world surplus. They are not endeavouring 
to compete with us on a cut-price basis. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): You mentioned that because of the position of 
Australia, they were in a position to draw on the Indian market, because of the 
quality of their wheat. Is the deal that the United States made with India 
recently, along the same line—that of soft wheat? 

Mr. McNamara: The majority of the wheat the United States will be 
supplying to India will be of the red winter variety, and some of the softer 
varieties; it will not be the quality wheat that they use to compete with us. 
Under the provisions of the arrangement they made with the United States, 
India will purchase, on a commercial basis, 400,000 tons of wheat a year. That 
is outside of the arrangements they have with them. This year we picked up 
20,000 tons of that commercial wheat, and the Australians secured the balance. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): 20,000 tons out of how much? 


Mr. McNamara: 400,000 tons. 
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Mr. Horner (Acadia): And Australia got all the rest. 


Mr. McNamara: It all has not been purchased. 350,000 tons have been 


secured, and all, except 20,000 tons, have been from Australia. 


Mr. HorNnER (Acadia): This deal with India has to take place over a period 
of five years? 


Mr. McNamara: Four years. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Do you foresee Canada being able to trade, or to 
meet the market, in India, even though they are purchasing this large amount 
from the United States? 


Mr. McNamara: We must appreciate the fact that India is not a traditional 
commercial market for Canada. However, that does not mean we are not 
interested in the market. But, I do think that with the financial position of 
India, coupled with the fact that they have secured these large commitment 
arrangements with the Americans that we cannot look forward with any real 
hope to increasing our commercial market in India during the period. We may 
obtain 50,000 to 100,000 tons, but there will be no substantial sales. 

I am hoping the government will continue its policy of making further sup- 
plies available to India under the terms of the Colombo plan, but we do not 
regard it, for the’ immediate future, as being a potential commercial cash 
market for our wheat. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I have one other question. With regard to the English 
or the Great Britain market, is it true that the millers in Great Britain are 


limited to the amount of Canadian wheat they can mix with their own wheat, 


in making flour? 

Mr. McNamara: No, there is no real restriction. There is an understanding 
with the British government and milling industry there that they will look after 
the local indigenous crep. In some of the countries they legislate as to the 
amount. However, in the United Kingdom, it is more of a gentlemen’s under- 


standing that they will look after the local production. In addition, the 


Australians have an understanding with Her Majesty’s government in regard 
to certain quantities of Australian wheat being imported. There is no restriction 
that limits us in so far as the quantity of Canadian wheat she can purchase. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): But, Great Britain, under the agreement with 
Australia, must buy so much Australian wheat. 

Mr. McNamara: I should not say “must”; if the price and other com- 
petitive factors are equal, they agree to take it. Two years ago, when Australia 


did not have the supply, the quantity they supplied was well below the quan- 


tity mentioned in the agreement. To date, this year, they have not filled the 
full quantity. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Has the Canadian government a similar agreement? . 


Mr. McNamara: No; we have an empire preference. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): It is strictly competitive? 

Mr. McNamara: Yes. ; 

Mr. SoutHam: Mr. Chairman, I was going to remark that Mr. McIntosh, 
who is a member of this committee, had to leave by plane a few moments ago. 

Mr. McIntrosu: I had asked the chairman’s permission to allow Mr. 
Southam to ask these questions for me. I am just waiting, and will be leaving 
shortly. - 

Mr. SouTHAM: Well, you go ahead. I see Mr. McIntosh is back now. 

Mr. McIntosH: No; you proceed. 

Mr. SoutHamM: Mr. McIntosh, as well as myself and the other members 
of this committee, are interested in the sale of Canadian wheat, as it affects 
western Canada, because, coming from Saskatchewan, we produce large 
amounts of wheat. 
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Mr. McIntosh referred to the grain trade year book, and it indicates some 
of the same figures that we have before us this morning. I would like to 
make reference to the fact that it is noted that the Canadian wheat sales to 
the Netherlands dropped from 21 million bushels in 1957-58 to 7 million 
bushels in 1958-59 and during the same period, Russia sold to the Netherlands 
almost 10 million bushels. How does the wheat board account for this situation? 

Mr. McNamara: Would you like me to deal with each of these questions 
as they are asked? 


Mr. SOUTHAM: Yes. 


Mr. McNamara: Dealing with the Netherlands situation, Mr. McIntosh’s 
information is correct. However, in the previous year, when we were successful 
in selling the Netherlands 22 million bushels, I believe these were the largest 
sales Canada ever made to Holland—and that year we had a considerable 
quantity of No. 5 wheat..This was heavy frosted number five wheat. It was 
quite suitable for milling purposes. The Dutch millers have probably the — 
most modernized mills in the world because their previous mills were all de- 
stroyed during the war. They indicated a real preference for this particular 
quality, and are quite successful in blending this low grade wheat with their 
indigenous wheat and other filler wheats that they are importing, with the 
result that we were very successful in selling them 22 million bushels, result- 
ing in a very successful year. 

As the members from western Canada will realize, during the last two 
years the quality of our crop has been much better. We have had more of 
the high grades and less volume of number 5 wheat. We have not been in 
a position to supply the Dutch millers with the quantities of number five 
wheat that they have taken in previous years, with the result that the Dutch 
are looking to alternative sources of supply of this low grade cheap wheat. 
Russia was in the position to supply them with wheat of a quality very similar 
to our number five wheat. 

Jam very pleased to report to this committee—although we are getting away 
from the 1958-59 situation—that there is an indication that that trend is 
reversing as a result of the unfortunate harvest last year and the spring 
threshing. We have some number five wheat again available. It has been 


- encouraging to the board to note that the Dutch are again procuring number 


five wheat supplies from Canada. I am not happy that we are producing 
low grade wheat, but I am happy that we are getting back into this market. 
Although I am not optimistic enough to think that we will get back to the 22 
million bushel level, I do hope we get back to the normal position with Holland. 

We are very conscious, Mr. Argue, that these wheat markets were lost 
to the Russians, and we are certainly going to fight to maintain our position 
in the market. ) ; 

An Hon. MempBer: Mr. Chairman, on that same point, does Mr. McNamara 
feel that we will have 22 million bushels of number five wheat? 


Mr. McNamara: We have not got that much, no, but there is quite a lot 
of number five wheat in Alberta. In Saskatchewan the possibilities of having 
number five wheat as a result of the spring threshing is not too good. They 
have some, but it is light number five wheat, and is not being looked upon 
with as much favour as the heavy frosted number five wheat that is available 
in Alberta. I would think if the current supplies, as they come off the farms, 
remain as they are, it indicates that some of this wheat will be light, but we 
will have ample supplies of number five wheat to take care of this market. 
They will prefer the low quality again this year. 

Mr. SouTHAM: Thank you, Mr. McNamara, for that explanation. 

Following that up, it is noted that Sweden purchased over 2 million bushels 
of wheat from Russia in 1958-59 and practically nothing from Canada during 
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that same period. Is there an explanation or reason as to why we have AGE got 
into this Swedish market? 


Mr. McNamara: Sweden is traditionally an exporter of wheat. In fact 
Sweden is a member of the International Wheat Agreement as an exporter. 
Sweden itself exports quite a volume of low grade wheat into Germany and 
some other western European countries where it is mainly used for feed. They 
barter with the U.S.S.R. Some of the wheat they have imported from Russia © 
has been under terms of barter for Swedish capital goods. Sweden has re- 
exported some of the wheat into the western European market. Sweden has 
never been a traditional importer of wheat. Dr. Anderson has made visits on 
several occasions, and as I understand he has been there recently. We are 
trying to expand our exportation of hard Canadian wheat to be blended with 
their indigenous wheat. This is not a big market. 

Mr. SouTHAM: It is noted that France, a former customer of Canada, did 
not buy wheat from us in 1957-58 as she was an exporter at that time. How 
was Russia able to sell to France in 1958-59, eight million bushels to: our one 
million when France again became an importer? 


Mr. McNamara: The French problem is quite a difficult problem. I think 
for social reasons more than anything else, the French government is encouraging 
artificial expansion of wheat acreage and the production of wheat. They are 
subsidizing their wheat production and they are subsidizing their exports. 
Their exports are mainly of very low grade wheat that does not compete with 
ours. Their wheat is used as a filler wheat by the United Kingdom, Germany 
and the low countries, but they do not export a quality wheat; so that the 
wheat they do export really competes with our feed grains. 

On the other hand, as you know, the French do not import good quality 
wheat at all now because, with the method of baking that they are using, with 
the small individual bakeries all over the country, they bring these beautiful 
French rolls out every two or three hours. They are lovely at that time but 
they go stale. They are not using a modern machine type of baking system 
which requires the strength of the Canadian wheat. Consequently, I do not 
think there is much hope that we can look*for a market in France for our 
good quality wheats unless they change their system of baking. 

On the other hand there is a great potential for a Durum wheat market 
in France. We have been very successful this year in selling France a quantity 
of our amber Durum, and we hope next year that trend will continue. We 
have influenced them to take our best Durum. They have been importing our 
2 C.W. amber Durum this year and we are very hopeful that we will build up 
a substantial market for this wheat in France. 

This brings me to a further problem, that of the Common Market. I have 
read in press reports statements that have been made by the government that 
our government is very interested in this potential development. We are some- 
what concerned, as exporters of wheat, because there is no doubt that France 
is going to use all the influence she can on the other member countries to 
utilize larger quantities of French low grade wheat. I do not think this will 
affect the Canadian exports into this area as much as it will effect the export 
- of American, Argentine or Australian wheats which are mostly filler wheats. 
We feel that to the extent they use this French wheat they will need a larger 
supply of our wheat to build up a grist for themselves. There is the potential 
danger that France will be exerting pressure on the member countries to 
utilize more of their wheat, so that France presents not only a problem in 
respect of merchandizing, but will probably be competing with us in the © 
western European market. 

Mr. SoutHAM: Thank you, Mr. McNamara. I have just one more question 
following up on this particular subject. It has been noted that the sales by ‘3 
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Canada to the UK dropped in the past year by 4 million bushels. I was 
wondering if the increase in the tariff on British wollens would be a contribut- 
ing factor, or is something else behind that? ee 

Mr. McNamara: No, I do not think so, gentlemen. I think the reason that 
our exports to the United Kingdom fluctuate from year to year is largely 
related to the quality of their own production. In years when the British 
crop is large and their domestic production is good there is'a tendency to 
import a larger percentage of hard wheat because, to the extent that they 
use their own low quality wheat they need a strong wheat for blending. If 


you take this current year, aS an example—that is last year—, Britain’s 


harvest was excellent. As a result Great Britain has imported considerably 


_less wheat from the rest of the world than she did the previous year, but © 


percentagewise our sales are higher than they were the year before. In other 
words, when they use more of their indigenous wheat there is a tendency to 
import more Canadian wheat to carry it. When the quality of their crop is 
good they bring in filler wheat from other countries, and our percentage goes 
down. I have been very pleased to note that our percentage of commercial 
sales to the United Kingdom market has increased in the last two years. 


Mr. SoutHAM: Would Russia be: getting very much of this additional 
market at the same time? 


Mr. McNamara: No, Russia’s movement into the United Kingdom market 
has been very limited. Most of their trade has been as a result of barter 
transactions between the coop wholesalers in both scotland and England for 
textiles which are bartered with the Russians. The advice we have received 
from the officials of the coops would indicate that they are far from satisfied 
with the quality of the Russian wheat that they have been receiving. Although 
it has improved this year they indicate to us, at least, that on a quality 
basis we do not need to fear competition in that market. — 

Mr. SoutHam: Thank you, Mr. McNamara. 


Mr. Chairman, I think that includes this part of my questioning. I will 
want to énter into discussions in regard to the cost of handling grain at a 
later time. I did not think this was the proper time to pursue that subject. 


Mr. Pascoe: Mr. Chairman, my questions pretty well concern the Soviet 
Union wheat export. They have been pretty well answered, but just to make 
it a little clearer, would Mr. McNamara say that the price of Russian wheat 
is pretty well on the level of the I.W.A. prices? 


Mr. McNamara: No, the I.W.A. prices, of course, are only at the maximum 
and minimum. The Russians would indicate that they watch our prices very 
closely and they try to sell their wheat, on a quality basis as compared to 


.ours, at competitive prices. They seem to be pricing their best wheats that 


they are making available for export just below the value of our four northern 
wheat. | 


In the Dutch market where, as I say, they took quite a lot of business 
from us, they priced their wheat at about, or below our number five wheat 
prices. The Russians are going to try to maintain as much as they can of the 
Dutch market. Now that we have number five wheat coming out we are going 
to try to get as much of that market back as we possibly can. It will be a 
price factor. 


Mr. ARGUE: Mr. Chairman, as I see the statistics that are outlined here, 
together with some others that are available to the members of this committee, 
it seems to me that there is at least a substantial amount of evidence that 
Canada may be heading into great trouble in regard to the wheat markets of 
the world. I do not mean by that that we are not able to maintain exports 
of the normal quantity of wheat from Canada, but rather, that in recent 
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years, the last couple of years, and this year to date, we are falling back in 
the export markets. Our quantities of exports are going down and the per- 
centage of the market accruing to Canada to date this year has dropped from 
31 per cent to 29 per cent. The Americans are forging ahead and jae Russians 
are going ahead. 

I have read recently some economic forecasts and I want you to comment 
on this, Mr. McNamara. The Russians have a great expansion drive by way 
of acreage, production at home, and in the export field abroad, and from a 


non-entity export business they have now come up to third position. It is - 
forecast that within five years there is a possibility, unless there is something | 


done about the present trend, that the U.S.S.R. may take over Canada’s posi- 
tion as the second exporter of wheat in the world. Do you think that is a 
danger? Are the Russians striving for a vastly extended market? 

I have asked this question, before, and if my memory serves me correctly, 
there was not an opinion available. The Russians were able to expand their own 
acreage by an amount in the order of 70 million in the last few years. Is there 
a possibility that Canada will be elbowed out of second position as exporter, 
and will Russia take over second place in the next few years? 


Mr. McNamara: Mr. Chairman, just before I deal with this question—and 
I do not want to get out of order myself here, but we are getting away from 
the 1958-59 situation. My remarks are confined, as I think Mr. Argue intended 
them to be, to the general situation. 

My view of the Russian situation is briefly this: it certainly is a threat to 
Canada and all exporters, because they have got the potential to grow wheat, 
and they seem to be expanding their agricultural production. As I indicated 
earlier, they have not yet indicated that they are prepared to dump and 
demoralize our market, but we certainly cannot disregard them. We must 
certainly watch them. . 

Keeping away from the political aspect, which I am not competent to 
discuss, my own view is that we should try to work with them in the commercial 
field, if they will continue to work with us. I visited Russia, and other 
representatives of the board have visited Russia. We have found that they 
seem to be—the grain people—realistic, and they do not give us any indication 
that they are prepared to dump wheat indiscriminately around the world. They 
do tell us, however, that they are expanding their production. 

As far as elbowing Canada out, I would think this is at least in the 
distant future. They have problems in grain handling, transportation and 


segregation of the crops. We went through this problem a number of years ago. © 


I do not think that they are adept yet in exporting quality wheat. They have 
no board of grain commissioners. They have no inspection certificates by which 


they can guarantee a major movement such as we can do in Canada. I personally 


do not anticipate, unless it is used as a political weapon, that Russia is going 
to push Canada out of the wheat markets of the world. They have some quality 
wheat, but I do not think they can satisfy the customers that require the hard 
wheat that Canada has available. I am naturally concerned, Mr. Argue, but I 
am not pessimistic about it. I still think that if we produce quality wheat and 
use sound merchandizing methods we can maintain our position in our com- 
mercial markets. 


Mr. ArGcue: You think we can maintain our position as ‘second exporter? | 


I think there is a possibility that if this trend continues, that the Russian 
exports, which are now 178 million bushels, having relation to their total 
production, are within striking distance of our exports, and perhaps they could 
exceed ours. I do not think they are going to prevent us from being an exporting 
nation in the world. I am wondering whether we can maintain our crea 
position in light of this threat. . 


\ 
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Mr. McNamara: Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Argue, you will pardon me if I 


_ resent this phrase “second exporter’. I think Canada is number one exporter in 


the world. I do not regard the American disposal program as part of the volume 
of (commercial) exports. - 

I would like to make some information available. I have it written -out for 
me here. I think the members of this committee would like to have this 
information. | 


Mr. ARGUE: I do not want it to be inferred that the statistics are not correct. 
The United States does a much greater volume of exporting of wheat than 
Canada. Perhaps it is a somewhat different type of wheat. 


Mr. McNamara: The point I am trying to make is that Canada on a com- 
mercial basis is exporting more wheat than the United States. It is true that 
our government is not trying to match the United States give-away programs, 
but on a commercial basis Canada’s sales are in excess of American sales. 


; Mr. ARGUE: Canada’s export of wheat is much lower than the United 
States exports in total? 

Mr. McNamara: That is right, sir. 

I think maybe the members of this committee would like to have this 
information which I have had prepared for me. I will just read it, if you like. 

Total world export of wheat and flour during the inter-war period (1920- 
21 to 1938-39) averaged 775 million bushels a year. From 1948-49 to 1955-56, 
average world exports of wheat and flour averaged 957 million bushels. In the 
past three crop years world exports have been approximately 1,100 million 
bushels a year. 

A phenomenon of the post-war period in the world wheat export picture 
is the emergence of a “non-commercial market” for wheat and flour. The 
United States government, through the Marshall plan and public law 480, 
has given away and sold for local currencies vast amounts of surplus wheat 
and flour. Canada, to a lesser extent has provided wheat and flour to Colombo. 
Plan countries as part of the overall aid program to help foster economic 
development. 

When these non-commercial exports are subtracted from the total world 
trade to arrive at the commercial exports, we find that there has been very 
little, if any, increase in the commercial markets for wheat in the past 40 
years. The average commercial wheat and flour exports for the 1920 to 1939 
period was 775 million bushels. In the 1948-49 to 1955-56 period they averaged 
769 million bushels and in the past three years have averaged 793 million 
bushels. In addition to the programs engaged in by the United States and 
Canada, other “ex-market”’ arrangements exist between exporting and import- 
ing countries. For example, bilateral trade agreements between countries are 
quite common in which the surplus of one country is exchanged for the surplus 
wheat in another. Russia has been recently exporting around 100 million 
bushels of wheat to Eastern European countries which are not open to sales 
from the big four exporters. In other words, the commercial market for wheat 
and flour is probably smaller today than it was in the inter-war period. 

Canada’s commercial exports of wheat and flour have increased since the 
inter-war period from 234 million bushels to 278 million bushels for the 1948-. 
49 to 1955-56 period and an average of 281 million bushels in the last three 
years. Canada’s share of the world’s commercial exports has increased from 
30.2 per cent in the inter-war period to 35.4 per cent in the last three years. 

American exports have been at a very high level in the past three years, 
but the percentage exported under government assistance programs is increas- 
ing. In 1957, for example, 61.1 per cent of their total exports were under 
government programs; in 1958, 68.3 per cent, and indications are that in the 
current crop year this percentage may be even higher. So I suggest in so far 
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as commercial markets for wheat are concerned, where we are trying to secure 
dollars to enable us to pay our producers we are not losing out but are increas- 
ing. I do not think the reputation of Canadian wheat ever has been as high 
as it is today in the main commercial markets. On this question of government 
assistance we appreciate all the government can do and are anxious to do our 
part in making supplies available; but this is a question for the government. 

Mr. ArGcuE: I thank Mr. McNamara for the information. I always have 
been and I am a great supporter of the method of marketing grain, and I 


think the wheat board is doing a good job. A lot of the wheat is being. 


exported in non-commercial markets. Could we have some figures and per- 
centages on the non-commercial markets in respect of certain countries of the 


world. If you want to give that later, I have another question or two in the . 


meantime? 

Mr. McNamara: We will come back to it in a minute then. 

Mr. ARGUE: That is fine. I am exceedingly interested in the wheat deals 
made by the United States with India. I believe that Canada has lost a 
wonderful opportunity of obtaining a share of this very large market. This 
is no reflection on the wheat board. I am trying to get these things in per- 
spective. You said that India had agreed to try to buy 400,000 tons of com- 
mercial wheat a year. Would you tell the committee how many bushels that is. 

Mr. McNamara: It would be 14 or.15 million bushels. 


Mr. ArcuE: In the Alberta wheat pool bulletin I saw a statement from 


the Indian government agent that they may be forced to reduce the 400,000 
figure to 250,000. I am not asking Mr. McNamara to state the Indian policy, 
but it seems that there may be some reduction in the amount. You said that 


Canda has obtained 20,000 tons of this market, I did not understand whether 


this was in the present crop year. 


Mr. McNamara: In the current crop year. We sold that immediately 
prior to the Indian minister visiting Ottawa. 


Mr. ArcuE: I wish he would come back again. From my quick calcula- — 


tion that is less than three-quarter million bushels of wheat and in the 
Indian market it is a very token amount in relation to the Americans. I would 
like to know if the Canadian wheat board played a role in the discussions 
which led to the tremendous American transaction with India. We were 
informed in the house that Canada as a nation was in on some of these 
discussions. I am wondering if the wheat board was in on any discussions 
with any of the grain experts who work for the American government? 


Mr. McNamara: To answer Mr. Argue’s last question first, we were 


advised fully by the department in Ottawa of the information being made. 


available to them by the United States authorities. I believe the minister 
announced in the House of Commons that the Americans had kept Canada 
fully informed of these developments between the Americans and the Indians. 
The wheat board was not strictly involved in this arrangement, although 
the department kept us fully informed of the developments day by day. 


Mr. ARGUE: You did not have any discussions with the American people? 
Mr. McNamara: No. 


Mr. Arcue: You did not have any discussion on the possibility of develop- 
ing this on a joint or cooperative, or agreed basis? 
Mr. McNamara: Not in relation to this particular American deal, no, 


although our secretary, Mr. Treleaven, was a representative on the Wheat 
Utilization Mission to India. 


Mr. ArcuE: I do not know whether or not you have information on 


this. Could you very briefly give us the details of the agreement? 
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ye McNamara: Yes. I fos it here. I will read it. This is the United 
States-India surplus disposal deal. 


On May 4, 1960, the government of the United States completed with the 
government of India an agreement under the provisions of title 1 public 
law 480 whereby the United States would supply the following surplus 
commodities. 

(a) three million tons of wheat annually for a period of four years for 
current consumption requirements; 

(b) one million tons of wheat annually for a period of four years for 
reserves; 

(c) two hundred and fifty thousand tons of rice annually for a a period | 
of four years for reserves. 

Payment is to be made in Indian rupees totalling ianmannt pice | $1,276 
million. 

Under the agreement India undertakes to purchase commercially a mini- 
mum of 400 thousand metric tons of wheat annually. This commercial quota is, 
however, subject to annual review and may be adjusted or reduced on the 
basis of a review of India’s food grain supply, financial position, and other 
relevant factors, to be made by the two governments prior to the beginning 
of each fiscal year. The first annual review will be undertaken in June, 1960, 

Of the rupees to be acquired by the U.S.A. in payment for these com- 
modities $1,076 million will be made available to the government of India for 
economic development projects—half as loans and half as grants. The remaining 
$200 million will be used to pay U.S.A. expenses abroad to finance other U.S.A. 
agency programs, including the development of foreign markets for agricultural 
products. 

This is the first agreement entered into by the United States under the 
provisions of public law 480 which is designed to assist in the establishment 
of a substantial food reserve. No details are yet available of the terms and 
conditions under which such a reserve will be set up. 

The quantity of wheat indicated for annual consumption in India closely 
approximates that which the United States supplied under public law 480 
in the last crop year. 

This provision of 4 million tons yearly includes provision for 1 million 
reserve, which I doubt will be used for reserve because the best assessment 
of the Indian requirements we can get would indicate that for the next period 
they will require in the neighbourhood of 5 million tons of wheat and rice on 
an annual basis. So we are inclined to think that, although provision is made 
for this reserve, in actual fact it will not materialize and will be ground up 
and used as fast as it is delivered to the Indians. 


Mr. ArGguE: Thank you. That is a clear indication that the American 
government under this policy is on the rampage again. I would ask Mr. Mc- 
Namara what difference there would have been to the Canadian wheat surplus 
position if Canada had been able to obtain 50 per cent of this deal? In other 
werds if the Americans took half and we took half we would be selling to India 
73 million bushels of wheat a year over the next four years. I suggest and ask, 
would this not have gone a long way towards reducing Canada’s net surplus 
of wheat? 

Mr. McNamara: I think the answer is very evident it would have. 

Mr. ARGUE: I think we need just about this much more added to our annual 
exports in order to give us some real likelihood of reduction of our absolute 
surplus. ; 

Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): I have a supplementary question. I think Mr. 
McNamara suggested, in answer to an earlier question, that a great deal of 
the wheat being sent to India under this agreement is soft wheat, which Canada 
was not in a position to supply anyway. 
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Mr. McNamara: Yes. They could use our hard wheat but prefer the 
white soft wheat. I do not think the financial situation in India is such that 
they could pay for this grain in this volume. 

So far as Mr. Argue’s question is concerned, naturally if we could increase 
our exports 73 million bushels a year it would substantially cut into our 
surplus; but speaking personally and not representing all my colleagues I 


would say that the Canadian wheat board is set up to merchandise on a 


commercial basis. My own view is I am looking to commercial markets. If 
wheat is to be given away on concessional terms to other countries, that is the 
responsibility of parliament. We welcome any assistance we can get, but our 
thoughts are directed towards the commercial markets. As I stated earlier 
there is a terrific potential in India for wheat consumption. We do not think it 
is a market which in the immediate future offers too much attraction to 
Canada on account of the Indian financial position. 


Mr. ARGUE: AS a commercial market. 
Mr. McNAMarRa: Yes. 


Mr. ARGUE: I take a very strong position that Canada is losing out in 
the non-commercial markets and that we are foolish to close our eyes, let 
the farmers keep the wheat at home and let the federal treasury pay a large 
part of the carrying charges and keep on doing this for years when people are 
hungry. I do not expect Mr. McNamara to discuss the politics of this. I think 
the wheat board is doing a tremendous and good job in the commercial field, 
but in my view there is not enough of a commercial market left in the world 
for the export of our wheat now in western Canada or which the farmers 
are likely to produce. 


Mr. McNamara: I have this other information now, Mr. Argue about the 
assistance programs. In Canada during the crop year 1957-58 we exported 
under the provisions of these aid programs a total of 31.1 million bushels 
of wheat equivalent; in 1958-59, 18.3 million bushels; and so far this crop 
year, 1959-60, arrangements have been made for 8.6 million bushels. Dealing 
with the Untied States program for the similar period, in the crop year 1957-58, 
they exported under the special aid programs a total of 245.4 million bushels, 
in the crop year 1958-59, 301.8 million bushels. They have not yet reledced 
their figures for the current crop year, but we estimate their exports will be 
in the neighbourhood of 335 or 350 million bushels. 


Mr. ARGUE: Do you put the Soviet Union in this category or in the com- 
mercial category. 


Mr. McNamara: In the commercial category, with the reservation that to 


the extent they export to the satellite countries of which we can get very little 


information, it is really not competitive. 


Mr. FORBES: Regarding the sales to India, would the price be a dete 
mining factor as to whether or not the Indian government buys soft wheat. 


Mr. McNamara: To a degree. I think it is fair to state that the Indian 
government were most reluctant to pay anything for the wheat. They were 
hoping they would get all their requirements under the provisions of this 
public law 480. It was only on the insistence of the American government in 
accordance with the principles agreed to with the officials of the Canadian 
government, in order to protect commercial markets, that the Indians agreed 
to pay for this. : 

Mr. Forses: Have you any idea what price they paid? . 

Mr. McNamara: They paid the regular commercial market price, but in 
rupees. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: Mr. Chairman, I have a question relative to those which 
already have been asked. Since the deal has been signed and agreed between 
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India and the United States, I think Mr. McNamara indicated he does not think 
we would have too many commercial markets in India. I wonder if he also 
thought we could give further assistance to India under the Colombo Plan in 
the form of grain? 

Mr. McNamara: I do not know what the government has in mind, but I 
do know our minister is very interested in this problem and has been doing 
what he can to increase the nature of these Colombo plan shipments because 
they are most helpful to us. Personally, I would think that the government 
will be inclined to continue this aid. Whether or not it should be concentrated 
solely in the Indian market, I am not sure. 

Mr. KorcuInski: I was not asking whether you thought we should con- 
tinue these shipments under the Colombo plan assistance, but rather whether 
we could possibly continue shipments in view of the agreement which has been 
signed. 

Mr. McNamara: I think so. There still is room for substantial quantities 
of wheat. 

Mr. KorcHINSKI: Can we expand the shipments? 


Mr. McNamara: I would hope so. I would also hope the committee is 
not interpreting my remarks about Indian as being too pessimistic. We have 
arranged for Indian officials and millers to visit Canada and we are trying to 
sell them on the value of quality wheat. The mills are looking for exports 
and they need some strong wheat. We cannot give up India, but I do not 
think it is a solution of the Canadian problem. “I 


Mr. Pascoe: I think this particular part has been pretty well exhausted. 
May I ask one more elementary question. When you speak about commercial 
sales, these are cash sales paid in American funds. 

Mr. McNamara: We get Canadian dollars. The Canadian wheat board only 
sells for cash, even when the government is good enough to make wheat avail- 
able they pay us dollars for it. | 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the house will be meeting in two or three 
minutes. We will meet again in this room at 3 o’clock. 


X 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


THurspay, June 30, 1960. 
3 p.m: 


The Cuarrman: Gentlemen we have a quorum. We will proceed with the 
deliberations of this committee. 

I told you this morning that I would look over the terms of reference, and 
give them very careful scrutiny during the luncheon recess. This I have done. 
I will read the terms of reference again. 

Ordered,—that the annual report of the Canadian wheat ‘board for 
the crop year ended July 31, 1959, which was tabled on February 10, 
1960, and the report of the board of grain commissioners for 1959, which 
was tabled on May 2, 1960, and the supplementary report of the Cana- 
dian wheat board on the 1958-59 pool accounts for wheat, oats and 
barley, tabled today, be referred to the standing committee on agricul- 
ture and colonization. 


I feel that it is the report of the wheat board which has been tabled here, 
and that these gentlemen have come down to discuss that report and just that 
report alone. Therefore my ruling is as follows: I have considered the point 
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raised by Mr. Argue regarding the matter of advising the farm organizations 


of the appearance of the Canadian wheat board and the board of grain com-— 


missioners before this committee in connection with their annual reports. 

I feel that these organizations are so well organized that if they had 
wanted to appear, they would have advised either the minister or myself. They 
have not done so. Te : i 

I do not feel that, after hearing most of these organizations on feed mills, 
this committee would be able to hear representations at this time. After all, 
we have another very important order of reference, namely, farm machinery 
prices, which we hope to start next week. 

Therefore I do not feel that it comes within the terms of reference to call 
in these organizations at this time. . 

We have heard from them in the past and we will hear from them in the 
future, I am sure, especially in regard to machine prices. 

That is my ruling at the present time. ~ 


Mr. ArcuE: Mr. Chairman, if I might I would like to make some comments 
on the question of procedure of this committee. 

I contend that it has been a constant practice of this committee over the 
years, when the Canadian wheat board reports and the board of grain com- 
missioners report have been referred to this committee, not only to make the 


representatives of farm organizations welcome, but to in fact invite them to 
come here. 


I have had a good deal of experience on this committee for many, many 


years, and I was just as obnoxious when your predecessor was in the Chair as 
I have been, in the minds of some people, in recent hours. But, I can say, in all 
fairness to the people who occupied this chair in former years, that there was 
seldom—I use the word “seldom”—any hesitation in inviting the farm organ~= 
izations to appear to give evidence in respect of the report of the board of grain 
commissioners and the report of the Canadian wheat board. . 

I have before me the minutes of the annual meetings of the committee of 
agriculture, going back for many years, in fact to 1950. I am not going to bore 
the committee with extensive references to these reports. | 

I have the report in front of me now for 1954 which show that the farmers’ 
union people gave evidence at that time when the board of grain commissioners 
report was before this committee. In 1955 they were invited to appear, and 
appeared, and in 1952 they appeared before this committee, and in other years. 


I might say for the record that when they have been invited to appear they | 
have given comprehensive briefs dealing with agriculture and the economic. 


situation on the prairies. I feel that it is a long established right that has been 
developed in Canada that farm organizations appear, if they desire, and that 
in keeping with the traditions of free discussion, it is the right of these organ- 
izations to be heard by the House of Commons standing committee on 
agriculture. I feel that they should be heard, and should be invited to appear. 


If the chairman does not wish to send out invitations to them, then I would 
be satisfied if he would merely say that they have the right to appear at this 
time on this question, and if they wish, to give evidence. 

Over the years, the Chairman of this committee, has sent out telegrams 
informing the farm organizations that the committee would be meeting at 
such and such a time, discussing such and such a subject, and asking them if they 
wished to be heard. . 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, to put the question before this committee, I would 
move that the western farm organizations be invited to give evidence before 
this committee on the question of grain marketing and related problems. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any comments any members wish to make? 
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Mr. KorcHINSKI: Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted to comment on this’ 
motion, I would say that this committee was permitted the privilege of inves- 
tigating the operations of the Canadian wheat board. The motion was moved 
-in the House of Commons that we do so. If, in the course of this committee’s 
deliberations, it is felt that other evidence could be submitted by these farm 
_ organizations which would perhaps throw light on certain matters I think that 
the committee can in due course so decide, but at the moment I see no reason 
for this because the order of reference that was presented in the House of 
Commons merely deals with the report of the Canadian wheat board, and the 
annual report of the board of grain commissioners. I submit that the motion is 
somewhat out of order. 

Mr. BOULANGER: I think that the representative of the CCF party is ahh 
in asking the farmers in the western provinces to come down and present their 
briefs. I approve of this motion. I am pretty sure that the farmers will have 
some things to tell us regarding the situation. I approve of this motion. 

Mr. SoutHAM: Mr. Chairman, you have read the terms of reference this 
afternoon. I would suggest that no one is being denied the right or the privilege 
of coming before this committee. The western farm organizations have on 
previous occasions attended, as the honourable member for Assiniboia has 
pointed out, but as the Chairman has outlined, they are well aware that this 
committee is sitting, and they have not intimated or requested that they be 
allowed to appear. As a result of that, I think that Mr. Argue is out of ys 
in contesting the Chairman’s ruling at the present time. 


The CHAIRMAN: Has any other member a comment to make? I want to 
_ give everyone a chance to say what they wish to in this regard. 


Mr. FORBES: Speaking as a member who has attended a great many meetings 
of farm organizations, I would say that the majority of farmers in western 
Canada either attend the UGG meetings or the wheat pool meetings. At these 
meetings the activities of the wheat board are fairly fully discussed. You will 
find, if you go back over the records, that the farmers, if they have any recom- 
mendations to make to the wheat board, make them at these meetings, I feel 
that if the farmers had anything to contribute to this committee they would 
have been represented here. I think this motion is entirely out of order. I 
think we are here for the purpose of discussing this wheat board report. 


Mr. Fane: Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a few words on the point 
of order too. 

I think that while the fait organizations know perfectly well that they 
are welcome to come to this meeting at any time and to make their wishes 
known, this motion is out of order because we are here to receive the report 
from the Canadian wheat board. While representatives of the farm organizations 
might have the authority to sit in at these meetings, and while they might be 
welcome to sit in, they would not have the authority to discuss at this time the 
wheat board report. Therefore I think that the motion is entirely out of order. 
We are here, under the terms. of reference, to receive this report from the 
Canadian wheat board, to discuss it with them, and that is as far as the terms 
of reference go. The farm organization representatives know perfectly well, as 
I said before, that they are welcome to come to this meeting at any time and 
present their briefs. However, this is not the day for them to do so. 

Mr. Rapp: Mr. Chairman, I just want to make it clear in my mind whether 
the farm organizations were invited last year to our meetings. As I recall, there 
were perhaps one or two-representatives of the farm union here. Is that right? 
Perhaps somebody could enlighten me. 

The CHAIRMAN: I could not say. I am quite sure they received no invita- 
tion, but they knew the meetings were being held and that they were welcome 
to come. 
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Mr. Rapp: Were any farm organizations represented here last year when 
the Canadian wheat board report was considered? 

The CHAIRMAN: I could not say. 

Mr. Rapp: Certainly there were no invitations sent out to them last year. 

The CHAIRMAN: No. 

Mr. Rapp: It appears funny to me that this year there is an objection 
raised, when last year there was no reference made to the farm organization 
representatives being invited. 

The CHAIRMAN: Has any other member a comment he wishes to make? 


Mr. BRuNSDEN: Mr. Chairman, I was not here this morning, unfortunately, 
because there were other committee meetings, but I heard this morning what 
the situation was. I feel, sir, it is time that we take the wraps off this particular 
situation and recognize it for what it is. There is a deliberate attempt on the 
part of certain members of the House of Commons to create the impression in 
western Canada that the welfare of the farmer rests in a very few hands, and 
speaking for western Canada, perhaps in one pair of hands. I would like to 
say, sir, that I object to this motion. I object to the motion most strongly. The 
western Canadian farmers have never had a more devoted group of representa- 
tives in Ottawa than they have. at the present time. 

Some Hon. MEMBERS: Hear, hear. 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: I say, sir, that the time wasting energy that is involved in 
the dealings of this committee’s proceedings is most deplorable. 


Mr. ArcuE: Mr. Chairman, since apparently a point of order has been raised 
as to the propriety of this motion I would like to say again that when the 
reports of the Canadian wheat board and the board of grain commissioners have 


been before this committee in the past we have heard witnesses from farm. 


organizations. I refer specifically, if I may, to the minutes of this committee of 
June 28, 1956, and the terms of reference were: that the following reports be 
referred to the said committee: 

(1) Report of the Canadian wheat board for the crop year ended July 31, 
1955, tabled in the house January 24, 1956. 

(2) Report of the board of grain commissioners for Canada for 1955, tabled 
in the house February 21, 1956. 

(3) Supplementary report of the Canadian wheat board on the 1945-55 
pool account—wheat, tabled in the house June 12, 1956. 

So that it is clearly within the jurisdiction of this committee to hear 
evidence from representatives of farm organizations. 

There is only one reason that these organizations apparently will not nt 
invited and that is because there is a wide disagreement between the policies 


that are supported by the farm organizations and the policies that are being 


followed by the government. I do not think that— 

Mr. FANE: On a point of order. 

Mr. Argue: Mr. Chairman, I am speaking on a point of order. 

Mr. Fane: All right, on a point of privilege then. I think that outbids you. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Argue is speaking on a point of order. We will hear 
him and then we will hear Mr. Fane. 

Mr. FANE: I am speaking on a point of privilege. 

Mr. ArGuE: Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I think we will move alone a little 
faster if we proceed in an orderly fashion. When I have concluded my remarks 
other members will undoubtedly wish to speak. 

Mr. Chairman, I said that there was only one reason that I knew of that 
these organizations are not being invited to come before this committee now, 
because if they came here now they would take the gloves of yeu do not 
have to be advised by the clerk, who says it is not in order.  , 
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The CHAIRMAN: Order, Mr. Argue. 


Mr. ARGUE: I used the expression “take the gloves off”, which is not an 
unparliamentary expression. I did not hear this type of interjection this morn- 
ing when Mr. Horner was out of order. 

Mr. Fane: Mr. Chairman, on a point of privilege. 


The CHAIRMAN: Just a minute, we do not want to get into a hassle like 
we had this morning. 

Mr. FANE: On a point of privilege, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ARGUE: I have the floor. 


Mr. FANE: You may have the floor, but I want to speak on a point of 
privilege. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Argue has the floor. I asked him to speak on the point 
of order. 


Mr. FANE: I am speaking on a point of privilege and that has priority over 
a point of order. 


Mr. ARGUE: That is not my interpretation of the rules. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are you speaking on a point of privilege? 


Mr. FANE: Yes, that is it. In this committee, must we always be subjected 
to political propaganda? 


Mr. ARGUE: That is no question of privilege; that is just an enunciation 
of political intolerance. 

I was arguing, Mr. Chairman, that it is within the competence of this 
committee to call the witnesses, or to invite witnesses to appear before this 
committee, as I have set forth in the motion I have given you. It is clearly in 
order. It has been done in this committee on previous occasions, and I submit, 
without fear of contradiction, that this motion is very much in avdee I submit, 
further, that these organizations should be here at this time to state their case 
for deficiency payments, an alternative of acreage payments, or any other pro- 
posals they may wish to have put before the committee. I submit, further, 
that we do live in a democracy, and that this committee should give thece 
organizations the privilege to appear. 

It has been suggested that they have come already this session. They have 
come, but in connection with another matter. I have no knowledge whatsoever 
as to whether or not these organizations will come, if given the privilege. My 
own view is that they would be exceedingly iiesoad to come to present the 
economic position of the farmers of western Canada at this time. 

I would submit, Mr. Chairman, on the basis of rulings of your predecessors 
over many years, this motion is cleanly in order. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think you have had a very good discussion 
on this. 


Mr. Peters: Are there other speakers, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. GuUNDLOcK: It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the more we argue 
here the hazier we get, and I think we should get on with the business. 

_Mr. ARGUE: Speak for yourself. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: I am. 

Mr. PETERS: Mr. Chairman, I hear considerable about who represents who 
on all of this. As far as I am concerned, I would like to get finished with the 
problems of the west in order to get on to farm machinery. However, I find 
it very difficult to justify a position where I find people objecting to asking 


other organizations, or other representatives. It is true that politicians are 


representatives, but there are other types of representatives who probably 
are just as concerned with this. I see no reason why we at least object to 
asking them. 
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It would appear to me there is a problem here, and that there may be 
other things that are not being said which might be, if the opportunity was 
afforded. 

I certainly want to see farmers in western Canada getting the most advan- 
tageous position in relation to the sale of their wheat, and if this can be done 
through a suggestion that may be made, not by politicians, but by farm 
representatives, I see no reason why it should not be done. If continuous objec- 
tion is going to be made to it, it would appear to me, as an outsider and not a 
westerner, that there is something to hide. I do not think this impression 
should be left in the minds of the country. 


Mr. KoRcHINSKI: Mr. Chairman, I do not think this committee was set up 
at all to consider policy in the future, and so on. This committee was set up 
by the terms of reference, and it was to study the operations of the Canadian 
wheat board for the crop year 1958-59. This has nothing whatsoever to do 
with any future policies, and I fail to see why the statement was made by the 
hon. member for Timiskaming, as it has nothing to do with this. 

I have sat in this very room on many, many occasions, and listened in on 
briefs sent in by many a farm organization, farm unions, wheat boards, and 
what have you; we have given them a fair hearing at all times. 

This has nothing to do with what will happen in the future. If and when 
these farm unions have anything to present, I am sure we will listen to them. 
This has to do solely with the operations of the wheat board in the past; it is 
not even dealing with this year’s operations. I fail to see where you have a 
point at all. We are dealing with the operations of the wheat board and the 
board of grain eommissioners only, and whatever the future policy will be, 
it will be decided in due course, and if and when these farm organizations have 
anything to present, I am sure we will be glad to listen to them. 


Mr. PETERS: May I ask a question, Mr. Korchinski, before you sit down. 

Is it not necessary for us to ascertain, when the reports are made, what 
difficulties they are encountering so we can set a new policy that would be 
applicable in the future? 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: I am sure if the farm unions felt there was something 
difficult about the operation of the wheat board, which did not justify a proper 
course, that they will, at any time in the future, bring that out. They have 

brought out sore spots in the past, and I am sure will do so again in the future. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, are you ready for the question? 

It has been moved by Mr. Argue and seconded by Mr. Peters that the 
western farm organizations be invited to give evidence before this committee 
on the question of grain marketing, and related subjects, relative to the 
problems. 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: Mr. Chairman, are you ruling that this motion is in order? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I think we can have this question now. 3 


Mr. Forbes: Mr. Chairman, I do not think this resolution is in order. 
I would ask that you keep in mind that during the past year we have had the 
federation present their agricultural policy to this committee. We also had the 
farm union present their policy. Its policy has nothing to do with this report 
we have before us today. 
Mr. ArGuE: Mr. Chairman, we have had a point of order for the last half 
hour. The chairman has ruled it in order, and was about to put the quUeSHIOR, 
The CuHarrmaN: All in favour of the motion? 
Mr. ArGcuE: Mr. Chairman, I would ask for a recorded vote by name on 
this motion. 
—The Clerk of the Committee called for the recording of yeas and nays, 
which were as follows: 
Argue: Yea 
Boulanger: Yea 
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Racine: Yea 
Milligan: Nay 
Villeneuve: Nay 
Gundlock: Nay 
Brunsden: Nay 
Mr. Fane: Mr. Chairman, is this in order—taking a vote like this on this? 
Mr. ARGUE: It is in order. 
Mr. FANE: I am against the motion. 
Southam: Nay 
McBain: Nay 
Korchinski: Nay 
Mr. CLancy: I just came in; I do not know what it is all about. 
Howe: Nay | 
Dubois: Nay 
Peters: Yea 
Forbes: Nay 
Nasserden: Yea 
Pascoe: Nay 
The CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: How did you vote, Mr. Korchinski? 
Mr. KoRcCHINSKI: I am against it. I do not know what you have in the 
report. 
Mr. KORCHINSKI: I said nay. 
The CHAIRMAN: I declare the motion lost. ; 
Gentlemen, we will proceed with the wheat board report. 
Item 2 is next. , 


Mr. EARL: 


2. Crop Development and Supplies | 
The following table shows acreages seeded to grains and flaxseed 
in the prairie provinces in 1958, along with comparative statistics 


for:1957: 
toe 1958 1957 Percentage 
Acreage Acreage Change 
| (thousand acres) 
Wiha i es sehen rahi 20,244 20,446 — 1.0 
G1 ER NSO Unt eng AM a Ft 7,084 7,805 — 2.8 
PDTC cg SR ia OA Sse BU TAA Nay 9,369. \..° -9:209 +.1.7 
LAAs SEU Re ial CO eu GRY FON NMI LU i 419 455 — 7.9 
POP SECO sie Chin gtd eects ele 2,602 3,462 ~—~—24.8 
4 Kn 92 CRA Gia bn PORE mA 40,218 41,377 — 2.6 


‘Not including exports of bagged seed wheat. 


Wheat acreage in the prairie provinces amounted to 20.2 million 
acres as compared with 20.4 million acres in 1957, continuing the down- 
ward trend which has been evident since 1953 when 25.5 million acres 
were seeded. Little change occurred in acreages seeded to oats, barley 
and rye; while flaxseed acreage declined substantially. The decline in 
acreages seeded to grains and flaxseed was accompanied by an increased 
acreage in forage crops and summerfallow. . 

Seeding commenced in early May, was general by mid-May and 
completed within the month. In the southern areas of the three prairie 
provinces surface moisture was lacking and soil drifting occurred over 
wide areas. By mid-June moisture was urgently needed, particularly | 
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in southern Manitoba, southern and central Saskatchewan, and in eastern 
and northern Alberta, including the Peace River area. Drought conditions 
by this time had eliminated the possibility of a large grain crop in the 
prairie provinces. Widespread rains in mid-July relieved the drought 
except in east-central and northern Alberta. In the main, the late- 
season rainfall halted crop deterioration in the drought areas and 
improved crop prospects in other areas. Hot, dry weather in late July 
and the first half of August rapidly brought grain crops to maturity. 
Much harvesting was completed prior to early September when a period 
of rainy weather set in. Harvesting was delayed in northern areas of 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba. Yields of grains were generally somewhat 
higher than expected in view of the adversities experienced during the 
growing season. 

The following table shows grain production in the prairie provinces 
in 1958, along with comparative estimates for 1957: 


1958 1957 
(thousand bushels) _ 
WW ERE Rei set, anata che caae ae ee ees 346,000 364,000 
AS Fre GO Nr, Fa cea pO aman 240,000 234,000 
BOP LOY ix ca s.b ik wie ote ee ens 238,000 209,000 
TE ae Re tepals 5,400 6,300 
Plaxseeds 5 ck Ws eae eee 22,500 18,900 
fi By a) 2 A PROUT ye rere m Uae gn TB 851,900 832,000 


As shown in the foregoing table, production of grains and flaxseed 
in the prairie provinces in 1958 approximated the levels of 1957. The 
prairie provinces produced 346 million bushels of wheat as compared 
with 364 million bushels in 1957. Oats production was estimated at 240 
million bushels as compared with 234 million bushels in the previous 
year. In spite of the unfavourable growing season barley production 
increased from 209 million bushels in 1957 to 238 million bushels in 
1958. The production of rye decreased, while flaxseed production 
increased in spite of the smaller acreage seeded. 

The following table shows the inward commercial carryover of wheat, 
oats and barley in Canada as at August 1, 1958, with comparable figures for 
the corresponding date of previous years: 


August 1 August 1 August 1 


1958 1957 1956 

(million bushels) 
GD By ores Re ie aes 407.6 410.4 375.4 
COBTS YS hse nis ee a eee 46.9 54.1 47.9 
PRION. oc). chat, St neem 60.7 61.8 ; 60.5 


The following table shows farm stocks of wheat, oats and barley in the 
prairie provinces on August 1, 1958, along with comparative estimates for pre- 
vious years.* These stocks include farm requirements in the form of seed and 
feed, as well as deliverable surpluses: 


August 1 August 1 August 1 


1958 1957 1956 

(million bushels) 
ME TIOOLS . oie hn va-avchgnm odeate pt enamine Bee 201 315 202 
GAGS A 2 in tans ates scot seh dae eee aes ae 88 155 60 
Sable My 3 LS, cae gee ehh ae pe 79 49 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, are there any comments on that item? If 
not, we will carry on to the next one. 


Mr. EARL: 


3. Legislation | 
There were no amendments to the Canadian Wheat Board Act 

during 1958-59. 

The Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act was amended in 1958 
. to provide: 

(1) That cash advances be related solely to the quantity of grain deliv- 
erable by producers on a quota of 6 bushels per specified acre, less 
deliveries by producers on the foregoing quota within the crop 
year in which an application for a cash advance is made. The 
amendment was enacted in order to provide that deliveries of grain 
under special quotas or authorizations would not reduce the oppor- 
tunity of producers. to secure cash advances relating to grain 
deliverable under their general delivery quotas. The amendment 
was designed particularly to meet the circumstances of producers 

who deliver malting barley under over-quota provisions. 

(2) That grain delivered by producers, in accordance with Wheat Board 
regulations, for the purpose of acquiring registered and certified 
seed should be excluded from the repayment provisions of the Act. 
The foregoing amendments were designed to meet circumstances 

which developed in the administration of the Act in its first year of 

operation. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any comments? 
Mr. PascoE: Could I be informed of the total amount of cash advances? 


Mr. McNamara: Yes, we have the information here. I have the crop year 
1958-59. The total amount advanced was $34,369,653. The amount refunded 
was $34,209,113, representing 99.5 per cent of the total advances collected 
as of June 27 of this year. 

Mr. ArGuE: I would like some information as to the extent to which 
farmers are taking advantage of this legislation. What would you say would 
be the total potential that could be obtained by way of cash advances if all 
the producers applied for it? Would this be 20 per cent of the potential? 

Mr. McNamara: It is very difficult to estimate. Going back for the last 
three years, the first year the total advance was $35 million, the next: year 
$34 million and this past year $58 million. 

Mr. ArGuE: I think the wheat board has an idea of the total amount of 
money which potentially could be obtained under this legislation. It was dis- 
cussed in the house, and Mr. Hamilton, I believe, used the figures of $150 million 
or $175 million as the amount it could be. $3 is the maximum on the specific 
acreage, I believe. I think the wheat board has an idea of what the potential 
would be if all the producers availed themselves of this legislation. Would 
$150 million be close? 

Mr. McNamara: I would think so. The total number of producer applica- 
tions we received in the crop year 1958-59 was 45,000 out of 230,000 Biss 
This last year it was 50,000. 

Mr. ARGUE: In the present crop year. 

Mr. McNamara: Yes. 

Mr. ARGUE: 20 to 25 per cent. 

Mr. McNamara: Yes. 


Mr. Pascoe: This might be hypothetical, but would Mr. McNamara have 
any opinion as to why the others have not applied for it? 
23221-5—33 
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Mr. McNamara: No; I am afraid I could not answer that. 
Mr. ARGUE: Have you any opinion, Mr. Pascoe? 
Mr. PascorE: Probably they do not need it. 


Mr. ArcuE: I do not think it is a question of need at all. I think the 
reason is this. I think the price of wheat in relation to the cost of production 
is so low that farmers are very reluctant to take it as income in-the fall, and 


- 


then when they deliver their grain in the spring, when they face their major — 


farming operations, they would have as their balance only 50 cents per bushel 
or a little bit better. I think they do not do it because they are = SEE to 
financially obligate themselves further than they are. 

Mr. KorcHINSsKI: Are you indicating that farmers cannot handle their own 
finances. ) 


Mr. ArGuE: No. They are handling their finances, and they are doing this | 


in their own best interest. It is not a question that they do not need the money. 
Mr. Pascoe: These advances were brought in at the request of the farmers 
and I am trying to find out why they are not using them. 
Mr. KorcHINSKI: I am wondering whether there were any difficulties which 
have arisen as a result of the operation of the cash advance legislation and 


whether or not there is any possibility the wheat board will resign because | 


of its operation. 
Mr. McNamara: I do not think so. 
Mr. Arcue: That is another example of government propaganda. 


/ 


Mr. SoutHAM: I have inquired of farmers. There are about 25 or 30 per 


cent who avail themselves of this and there is another group which does not. 


In the last bracket there are various reasons. I have not heard anyone criticize 


the act; all I have heard is acclaim for it. 

Mr. ArGuE: Nobody is criticizing it. 

Mr. Fane: One must also take into consideration the fact that perhaps 
25 per cent of the farmers could not get it because they use their grain for 


feeding purposes and would not be selling it at all. Also there are a great many ~ 
farmers in each year who had no grain to sell because they did not get a crop; — 


there would be at least 25 per cent more accounted for in that way. 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall we go on to number 4? 


Mr. EARL: 


4. Transportation 


The following table shows primary receipts from ‘producers and | 


principal movements of western grains in 1958-59 as compared with 


1957-58: 
1958-59 1957-58 
(million bushels) 
1958-59 1957-58 
Primary receipts from producers...... 551 576 
Shipments from country elevators and 
MiatoLny | LOAGg nes. os Ae eG 525 587 
Receipts at Pacific Coast ports ...... 155 170 
Receipts at Fort William/Port Arthur. 289 327 
Shipments from Fort William/Port 
Arthur’ (lake and: rail). 0S 2 Asa eam 290 327 


As indicated above, there was a moderate decline in all major 


grain movements during 1958-59, this decline being related to the 
reduction in the quantity of grain exported from Canada. Exports 
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grains and flaxseed pwiouhtad to 377.8 rion pashek as compared 
with 436.2 million bushels in the previous crop year. Domestic siyec min 
ments were somewhat larger than in 1957-58. 

In 1958-59 the Board continued to assume responsibility for the 
allocation of shipping orders as between handling companies. In di- 
recting the loading of grain from country points, the Board issued 
necessary shipping instructions from time to time throughout the 
crop year. The shipping instructions in the main determined the pref- 
erence under which kinds of grain or different grades of grain could 
be forwarded to terminal positions, mills and processors, both east 
and west. Shipping instructions were primarily directed to the move- 
ment of grain to meet market requirements at different stages of the 
crop year. 


In the spring of 1959 a problem affecting grain as well as other 
commodities developed following the opening of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. The volume of grain moved from the Lakehead in the first 
three months of the navigation season fell somewhat short of expecta- _ 
tions and this resulted in continuing congestion in Lakehead terminals 
until the end of the crop year. 


The reduced movement of grain into and out of the Lakehead in 
May, June and July, 1959, meant that the board could not fully 
accomplish its objectives in regard to shipments from country elevators 
to the Lakehead and in regard to delivery quotas in areas which 
normally ship grain to Fort William/Port Arthur. 


In carrying out shipping programmes in 1958-59 the board enjoyed 
the co-operation of the board of grain commissioners for Canada, the 


railways and the elevator and lake vessel operators. 


ALLOCATION OF SHIPPING ORDERS 


Under date of July 18, 1959, The honourable Gordon Churchill, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce forwarded to the board a new Instruc- 
tion governing board policy in respect to the allocation of its shipping 
orders among elevator companies. The new Instruction was effective 
from August 1, 1959, and is subject to review after one year. 


The Instruction involved the following considerations. Subject to 
priority in the movement of the kinds of grain and grades of grain 
required to meet sales programs, board policy as far as current cir- 
cumstances permit, should be directed towards (a) providing producers 
with an opportunity for delivering grain to country elevator facilities | 
they. wish to patronize and (b) providing elevator companies with 
a reasonable opportunity for competing in the handling of producers’ 
grain. In implementing these considerations the board was instructed to 
give priority to car requirements of congested elevators and to current 
country receipts of each elevator company as a factor in determining 
the division of board shipping orders. The terms of the instruction from 
the government were implemented by the necessary orders and instruc- © 
tions under date of July 30, 1959. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Have the grain elevator companies indicated either satis- 


faction, or criticism, with the new instructions in respect of boxcar allocation. 


Mr. McNamara: Generally, the new policy seems to have been received 


very favourably. There have been a few instances where some of the com- 
panies have complained. There have been some instances where they did not 
understand the policy. There have been other cases involving their privilege 
of securing a car at a congested elevator. Although we had no restriction 
against them they found difficulty in getting a car from the railway company 
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which was trying to preference cars at the lower preference points. Generally, 
this policy is well received. I know that the complaints we previously have 
received regarding car allocation have been reduced to a minimum. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Has the new allocation interfered in any way with the 
board’s operation. 

Mr. McNamara: No. I think this year we had a rather fortunate circum- 
stance in that it was not necessary for the board to draw delivery of grain 
from the high quota points to the extent we did in other years. The demand. 
was such we could service it pretty well from all stations. Although I 
predicted in my evidence at a previous meeting of this committee that this 
might change our marketing conditions, it has not proven to be the case, at 
least this year. 

Mr. Gunpuock: I would like to ask if the poesia? of a strike on the 
west coast in any way has effected shipments from Alberta. 


Mr. McNamara: Yes. You are referring to the present crop year. 
- Mr. GUNDLOCK: Yes. . 


Mr. McNamara: We are quite concerned. Already there has been some 
effect regarding the possibility of the strike. The railways have felt it is 
necessary to reduce the number of cars in the movement to the west coast, 
with the result that the volume of grain in transit is small and some grades 
are almost depleted. Some of our customers abroad are aware of the pos- 
sibility of a strike and it is having an adverse effect on the sales potentiality 
of the west coast ports. I would like to say that if the present situation 
continues, or if the strike of either the elevator operators or the stevedores 
does develop prior to the end of the crop year, it will very seriously aifect 
our ability to equalize quotas, particularly in Alberta. 

Mr. GunpLocKx: Does it also affect the eastern part of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba, or is it primarily western Saskatchewan and Alberta? 

Mr. McNamara: We service the west coast primarily from Alberta and 
western Saskatchewan. 

Mr. KorcHINSKI: Are you presently running short of the type of grain 
that you sell from the west coast. 

Mr. McNamara: Certain grades. For some of the sales for future delivery 
we will require additional supplies in Vancouver, in order to meet the com- 
mitments, in the near future. We could be in serious difficulty if the strike 
develops. 

Mr. Argue: There has not been a strike. 

Mr. McNamara: No sir. 


Mr. Argue: And the workers out there have unloaded all the cars in a 
normal fashion? 
Mr. McNamara: Yes. 


Mr. ArcueE: It is the railway management which has decided, at one time 
or another, not to send so many carloads of grain to the west coast. 


Mr. McNamara: Yes. They curtailed their loading and advised us they 
were not prepared to put grain on load which they had no assurance would be 
delivered on arrival. 


Mr. ArcuE: As a matter of fact the reduction in shipments are because of 
mistaken action by the railway companies. I wonder if Mr. McNamara is aware 
that when this situation came to the attention of the hon. member for Vancouver, 
Mr. Winch—I know nothing about this except what he said in the house—took 
this situation to the board of transport commissioners and they immediately 
ordered the railway companies of this country to provide the box cars and to 
cease curtailing them, or whatever they were doing which was interfering with 
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the movement of grain. The conclusion from the exchange between the member 


and the minister is to the effect that the board of transport commissioners already 
have acted and that the railways now are moving grain to the west in a regular 
manner. | 

Mr. McNamara: I was not aware of this; but I do know in recent days the 
railways have commenced loading, but to a very limited degree. 

Mr. ArGuE: What I think is happening in this discussion, as in so many, 
is that the blame is on the wrong people. It is the railways whieh are not doing 
their duty. This is not the first time they have not done their duty. We had to 
bring the vice-president of the company here to find out why the C.P.R. for 
a few years were starving the producers at some of the C.P.R. points from get- 
ting box cars, and the C.N.R. were doing a relatively good job. After we put 
them over the coals, then they found some box cars. I think we should keep the 
record in perspective. 

I want to ask Mr. McNamara another question. I have not any personal 
knowledge of it, except what I heard in the house. The question is: whether 
or not he is aware that this whole question is now before a conciliation, board? 

Mr. McNamara: I understand the conciliation board have made a report on 
the possible strike of the elevator workers; but there is another conciliation 
board appointed to deal with the probability of a longshoremen’s strike. 

Mr. ARGUE: “The probability’’? 

Mr, McNaMara: Yes—well, I am probably using the wrong language. 


Mr. ARGUE: I do not think you should use “probability,” unless you know 
that it is probable. I do not know whether it is or not. 


Mr. McNamara: I am not versed in legal or labour language ae in my 
mind, I am afraid there is going to be a strike out there. 


Mr. ARGUE: I put it to you the railway companies are assuming, with you, 
that there is a strike on hand that has not happened, and they are doing a 
very grave disservice to yourselves in the marketing business and a tremendous 
disservice to the farmers. I am going to make further inquiries, personally, of 
the Minister of Transport, and if I find that the railway companies are failing 
to live up to the order of the board of transport commissioners, I will move 
in this committee, at a subsequent meeting, that we get officials from the rail- 
way companies before this committee to find out why they are refusing to carry 
out the order of the board of transport commissioners. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: Could I be permitted to make a comment? It seems to me 
here is a question of who is doing the disservice. It would be just as great a dis- 
service if we found a lot of box cars tied up and we could not use them when 
and if that strike materialized. 


Mr. ARGUE: I do not know whether this is correct or not, and I would be 


very disturbed, as a farmer and as a member, if this essential movement of 


—— 


grain was not maintained. But why pillory people who are not on strike for 
wrongdoings if the railway companies are, in contravention of an order of 
the board of transport commissioners? 


Mr. SoutHAmM: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Gundlock pretty well covered the 
question I was going to present; but two years ago, and last year, evidence was 
presented to the committee that in certain areas in central Canada—including 
south-western Manitoba, in which I have my constituency, and part of 
Qu’Appelle and Assiniboine—due to geographical location, about an equal 
distance from the port of Churchill, the lakehead and the Pacific coast, they 
were not getting an equitable allocation of shipping orders and delivery quotas. 
Evidence was brought out concerning the strike on the Pacific coast, the fact 
we had our terminal elevators filled, in a lot of cases; and when an order did 
come in for a certain grade of wheat we had to take delivery of it from the 
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closest point, and this possibly aggravated the situation. The board suggested : 


they would look into this and try to give a little alleviation to it by possibly 
giving us the benefit of the doubt, were it possible, in that particular area. 
I wonder if Mr. McNamara could say whether he has taken cognizance of it, 
and, if so, what are the general results, from a statistical point of view? 


Mr. McNamara: Mr. Chairman, we are just a wee bit ahead of ourselves; 
this is under the next topic, that of delivery quotas. At the end of the past crop 
year there were 183 stations still on a six-bushel quota. The minister as well 
as the board did give the assurance you referred to, that we would do what 
we could to preference shipments from these stations. Except for the general 
preference of the movement of tough and damp grain we have endeavoured to 
do that this year, with the result that at the current time, of the 183 stations 
7 are still on a 5 bushel quota, 132 of them are now on a 6 bushel quota and 
44 are at the 7 bushel quota. These stations have a large number of shipping 
orders, orders to make more space generally than the average station in Sas- 
katchewan, and I am hoping and am fairly confident that at the end of the 
current crop year these stations will all be at the highest level that will prevail 
this year. : 


Mr. ArcurE: The space available, or on a quota without any space? 

Mr. McNamara: The space available. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Forbes? 

Mr. ForsBes: The question I want to ask, Mr. Chairman, comes under another 
item, so I will wait. 

Mr. Pascor: I have two or three questions under this paragraph, but I 
would like to ask a supplementary question, first, with regard to the Pacific 
coast. I have a clipping here that talks about a winter grain shipping tie-up 
at Vancouver. The story says these ships, waiting for grain, were tied up, and 
the wheat board paid $400,000 demurrage at the rate of $800 a day for keeping 
the ships idle. I wonder if Mr. McNamara could say whether any ships are 
waiting now, tied up? 


Mr. McNamara: No, Mr. Pascoe, that situation has been completely 


resolved, but the committee might like an explanation as to the situation which 
developed last year, though we are not on this report that has been referred to. 
Mr. PascoeE: I would like that information. . 
Mr. McNamara: I can give the committee this information. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreeable to the committee? 
Agreed to. 


Mr. McNamara: This is shipping congestion on the west coast. Early in 
January of this year the board encountered problems associated with the 
extended delays in loading grain vessels at the Port of Vancouver. These delays 
resulted from a combination of factors, the most important of which were:— 

(a) Ocean vessels which were programmed for December clearance 
did not arrive until early January. At the same time, the tonnage 
programmed for clearance during the first half of January presented 
on schedule. The result was a concentration of ocean vessels at 
Vancouver in excess of the normal servicing capacities of the port. 

(b) There was an exceptionally heavy movement of high moisture 
content grain to Vancouver under the priorities which had been 
established for the country movement of such grain. While the 
driers in the Vancouver terminals were operating at capacity on 
a 24-hour basis, the moisture content of grain arriving was excep-. 
tionally high; with the result that much of it had to be run through 
the driers twice in order to bring the grain to a proper moisture 


content for overseas shipment. This delayed the availability of . 


certain grades of wheat required for loading to ocean vessels. 
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(c) As a result of the holiday season there had been a fall-off in grain 
loadings at country points which affected the availability of export 
‘ supplies early in the new year. 

Immediately a situation of shipping congestion became apparent at the 
west coast the board took remedial action. Stocks of dry grain in store in 
interior terminals at Edmonton and Calgary were moved to Vancouver to 
facilitate the loading of ocean vessels. The movement of dry grain from south- 
ern Alberta points was speeded up. The terminals were encouraged to con- 
tinue drying operations at a maximum rate. 

Demurrage was encountered as a result of the board’s inability to supply 
the required grades of grain within the lay days of certain vessels. These 
claims were met by the board in all instances where unavailability of grain 
resulted in delays. The first demurrage claims were encountered at the end 
of the first week in January, and the situation continued until the first week 
of March. ; 

The total cost to the board, as a result of the above congestion, amounted 
to $431,853.93. 


Mr. Pascoe: I have a supplementary question, and I would like to go 
back to our report. It says here: 
Domestic requirements were somewhat larger than in 1957-58. 
Mr. McNamara: This is the feeding demand, in eastern Canada. 
Mr. PascoE: That is for the feeders and not for human consumption? 


Mr. McNamara: Domestic milling requirements are fairly constant, and the 
swing is in the feeding requirements in eastern Canada. 

Mr. Pascor: Further down you talk about the St. Lawrence seaway, and 
you say: | 

The volume of grain moved from the lakehead in the first three 
months of the navigation season fell somewhat short of expectations. 

Mr. McNamara: I think I dealt with this situation last year, and the diffi- 
culties we encountered; but I am pleased to say that we have not encountered 
those difficulties at all this season. The movement has been very smooth through 
the seaway, in so far as grain is concerned, with the result that our movement 
this year is running substantially above that at the same date last year. To 
June 22 we have shipped out 102.7 million bushels of grain as compared to 
approximately 85 million bushels during the same period last year. 

Mr. ARGUE: What page is that? 

Mr. McNamara: This is the new figure; it is page 3. 

Mr. Pascor: Just one more question— 

Mr. McNamara: I think I should throw a word of warning in here. You 
should remember that last year we had delayed movement at the opening of 
navigation, and that heavy movement took place in July and early August. 
We had space at the terminals to accommodate further farm deliveries. This 
year we have enjoyed an early movement, and the space situation in eastern 
Canada is now tightening up very rapidly, and movement for the balance of 
the crop year out of the lakehead will be substantially below what it was 
last year. 

Mr. Pascor: In regard to the allocation of shipping orders—where it says: 

Board policy, as far as current circumstances permit, should be 
directed towards (a) providing producers with an opportunity for 
delivering grain to country elevator facilities they wish to patronize— 

—I would like to ask this question: If there were two different companies 
and one elevator was filled and the other was not, but most of the customers 
wanted to deliver their grain to the full one, would they get shipping orders? 

Mr. McNamara: A congested elevator has the right to go to the railway 
and order a car and get the first car available on that market, without a 
shipping order from the board. 
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_ Mr. Pascoe: Even though the other one was not filled? oy eye 
Mr. McNamara: Yes. In other words, when an elevator becomes congested 
arrangements are made now whereby they can automatically open the elevator 
up to two cars at a time. 
The CHaiRMAN: Mr. Forbes? 
Mr. ForRBES: I was waiting for another item. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Gundlock? 


Mr. Gunpuock: Mr. Chairman, if I may revert for a moment, I actually _ 


am quite disturbed about the implications which Mr. McNamara mentioned, 
regarding the curtailment of shipments from Alberta and eastern Saskatchewan 
to the coast. I would like to say this, that I am entirely in agreement with 
Mr. Argue when he thinks this matter should be looked into, and possibly 
we should interrogate officials of the railroad. 

Throughout the years I have always had the opinion that when you have 
a serious problem—and, believe me, this is a serious problem, particularly 
in Alberta, much more is done if you consult all the parties concerned. I would 
strongly suggest to the committee here that if we are going to consult one 
contributor to this problem, as is suggested by Mr. Argue, I think we should 
consult all parties concerned. 

Mr. ARGUE: Hear, hear. 

Mr. Gunpiockx: So that we might thoroughly thrash out the problem right 
here, and so that there is no buck passing. 


Mr. Arcue: Mr. Chairman, I want to make a comment on this, if I may.- 


I go along with that, and I am in favour of it. I say, if you need a thorough 
inquiry, then let us inquire of everybody. But the thing I specifically had in 
mind was this: If the board of transport commissioners had ordered the railway 
companies to supply box cars and if they are not carrying out the order, then it 
will not do to have a long, exhaustive inquiry, when the end of the crop year 
is just four weeks away. We want to make dead sure there is no stoppage or 
shortage of box cars right now, today and tomorrow, because the railway 
companies are failing to fulfill this order. I do not know that they are, but 
I am informed the order has been given. 


Mr. Gunpiock: I agree completely but, after all, the C.P.R. is a very large 
and competent business firm in Canada, and if they had reasonable reasons to 
curtail this, then there must be some good, strong evidence. 


Mr. ArGuE: Maybe they just make more money hauling something else. 


That is why they refused to haul grain before, because they could make more. 
money with box cars in the United States than with box cars handling grain. | 


Because the members of the committee acted swiftly and strongly in this con- 
nection, they got it cleared up. 

Mr. GunpDLocK: They may have some basis upon which to base their judg- 
ment. Again, I strongly urge we examine this. 

Mr. McNamara: I think probably through some of the information I gave 
you, I might have misled the committee, and my colleague has brought to my 
attention there has been a material step-up in the loadings for the west coast 
since I left Winnipeg about a week ago. 

On Monday, June 27th the carloadings to Vancouver were stepped up to 
256, of which the C.P.R. represented 192, the C.N.R., 55, and the N.A.R.; 9. 
The next day it was 332—the C.P.R. 229, the C.N.R. 58, and the N.A.R. 45. I 
was not aware of this before, but it would appear that this order you made 
reference to is taking effect, and they are putting the cars back in. 


In so far as the wheat board is concerned we are continuing to file orders ~ 


at all shipping points, to accommodate up to 64 and 7 bushel quotas they are 
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working on now. We are not holding back on shipping instructions; we are 
getting orders filed with the railway companies, and are putting the job on 
their plate. 

Mr. Gunpuock: If I may speak for a moment; as a matter of fact I have 
just returned from my constituency in southern Alberta. Western Saskatche- 
wan is adjacent to my constituency, and there was still very much concern in 
the minds of the people over the results of the last strike out there. If there is 
any possibility whatsoever of grain sales being curtailed by another strike on 
the coast, then I think it is absolutely the duty of this committee, if it in any 
way can possibly do so, to contribute to clearing this thing up. I think it is. 
our duty to do so. 

Mr. ARGUE: I have some questions which are very much on this general 
section. 


Mr. KorcHINSKI: I have a supplementary question on what has been 
going on. 
The CHAIRMAN: Very well. 


Mr. KorcHINsKI: Was it not the intention of the railways or the wheat 
board to ship to the terminals in the east if and when a strike should arise? 
Was that not in their minds, that they would ship from Alberta and other 
points which would normally ship to the west coast, if a strike should arise? 

Mr. McNamara: No. The board did not decide on a policy of that nature. 
You must remember that during the winter in the case of producers in the 
province of Manitoba and in southeastern Saskatchewan their deliveries were 
delayed, and that since that time we have been endeavoring to equalize 
delivery opportunities. And I think for Alberta on a percentage basis they are 
still running ahead of Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 

My own feeling was that, because the lakehead is beginning to congest— 
and in the east which is related to that—that if conditions should develop — 
which did not allow us to move Alberta grain through normal channels at the 
most advantageous freight rates, it would not be feasible for the board to ship 
that grain East at the expense of other provinces. 


Mr. PETERS: I was wondering. It seems surprising that an organization as 
large as the wheat board, in dealing with the railways, has not been able to 


make some arrangement whereby the sales are completed, when. a strike is 


not certain. There is a conciliation board meeting, and you cannot tell until 
after the conciliation board has made their decision, as to whether there is 
going to be a strike or not. 

But as probably the largest shipper in that area I think it would be 
certainly to the advantage of the board to ship full blast; there should be no 
curtailment at all, and there is no reason at all to allow the railways to curtail. 

But if there were a strike, one of the problems would be that of demurrage 
cost on grain loaded and in transit; and as a large shipper I feel there is no 
reason that the board should not be able to make some arrangement to waive 
these demurrage charges, because normally with transit companies, it is usually 
the company which is at a disadvantage in a strike, and it to their advantage to 
get their shippers satisfied, and they do so. 

It is not the fault of the shipper. It is the fault of the transit agent, and 
therefore he should be able to carry that demurrage, if that is a factor; and in 
my opinion the wheat board should not give consideration at all to the matter 
of a strike, one way or another, and you should work towards the view that 
there is not going to be one. 

But if there is one, it is the responsibility of the transit agent, and they 
will be the one who will have to carry that demurrage. 

I think a good case could easily be made, if we deal with them as an 
organization and not as a branch of government, or something of that nature. 
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There should be consideration given to the paying of demurrage on box cars. 
I see no reason why the board should restrict its shipments at all. 


Mr. McNamara: I think there has been a slight misunderstanding We 
are not restricting. We have our orders filed with the elevator companies, who 
in turn file them with the railway, and they are pressing for cars. 

But the board can deal with officials of the railway, and we have been 
continually pressing them for cars. Demurrage is not a question. When I referred 
previously to this cost of demurrage, it was ocean demurrage. But in so far as 
the movement of grain to a terminal position is concerned, the railways are 
not in a position to collect demurrage, because the demurrage order has been 
put under suspension by the government at the present time. Therefore 
demurrage is not involved in this at all, sir. 


Mr. Arcue: Mr. Chairman, surely there is a limit to three supplementary 
questions, just as there is in the house. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: I think I should be entitled to ask a question. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is it on the same subject? 


Mr. Arcurt: No. I have a question on the general subject. But I shall 
switch my question to a supplementary one, if that is the only way to get it in. 
I have been trying to put my question in the regular manner. © 

‘The CHAIRMAN: I think there will be lots of time. 


Mr. Gunpuock: I shall reply to Mr. Argue and say that the only thing I 
had in mind was the particular explanation made by the hon. member for 
Timiskaming just now, and it was that the railways would be the ones to suffer. 


I was trying to point out a moment ago that in the grain growing area 
from which I come, it is probably more the farmers and not the railways that 
would suffer. It is the farmers who would suffer, and they are still suffering 
from the last strike. 


Mr. ARGUE: If that is the case, then they are suffering from one which 
did not happen. 


Mr. GuNpDLOcK: I am talking about the one which did happen. 


Mr. Peters: I did not suggest that the railways should suffer. I at ye ee 
said that the railways should bear the expense which was involved, in the ship- 
ping from an elevator, and that it should continue just as it would at a normal 
rate, and if there were demurrage on a car which was delayed because of a 
strike, then it was the responsibility of the railway, not one of the wheat board, 
and obviously not one for the farmer. 


Mr. GunpLock: It would be the railway which would suffer, obviously. 
It will be the railways who will suffer. And I would clearly point out that 
the western grain growers are the ones who will suffer, and that they are 
still suffering from the last one; and that if another one should come, it would 
be that much worse. 


_ Mr. NASSERDEN: I think that Mr. Gundlock’s remarks were very well taken, 
and that if there is going to be any inquiry into any eventuality which might 
take place, it should be done on the fullest possible scale; otherwise we can- 
not reach a reasonable conclusion. 


Mr. ARGUE: There seems to be a move in this committee from members 
who refuse to hear farmers, to hear labour representatives as well as the rail- 
ways. I suggest that we should do it. I think the working people of this 
country are well able to take care of themselves in any inquiry. _ 

If the hon. members wish to hear railway companies, then let us start with 
them and go on to the working people. Then the farmers will know that their 
farm representatives who would not hear the farmers do want to hear labour 
representatives. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Order. Is there any further comment? 


Mr. ARGUE: If we hear any more of this kind of talk let us have them all, 
but first let us find out from the railway companies why they refuse to spot 


-boxcars when there is no strike. 


Mr. FANE: Why should we hear from the farmers organizations at this 


time when this committee is half way through its session of hearing the report 


from the Canadian Wheat Board? Why are we being asked to wire the farm 
organizations to come down here? 

Mr. ARGUE: You said no, that you did not want to hear the farmers. 

Mr. FANE: I did not. 

Mr. ARGUE: Yes you did. 

Mr. FANE: No, I did not. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order. I would ask the hon. gentlemen to keep politics out 
of this. ie | 

Mr. ARGUE: If you are finished with supplementary questions, I would — 
now like to ask some regular questions. 

Mr. FANE: Political speeches are for politicians. to make. 

Mr. ArcuE: A political speech is the right kind of a speech for a politician 
to make. 

Mr. FANE: Not in a committee like this. 

The CHAIRMAN: No. 4, gentlemen. 

Mr. PETERS: Could I ask something, on a point of information: what are 
we talking about; whom are we talking about? Who is it that is having the 
conciliation board—what organization? 

An Hon. MEMBER: You mentioned it. 

Mr. PETERS: Yes, and I assumed it was with the shipment of grain; but it 
may not be. Who has threatened to go on strike? 

Mr. DANFORTH: Mr. Chairman, the hon. member has agreed to second 
something, and he now wants to know what he agreed to second. 

Mr. ARGUE: Mr. Chairman, I have been waiting for more than an hour 
to discuss the regular paragraph that is before us. You have entertained 
supplementary questions now for half the afternoon. If you are ready to 
go on in regular, orderly fashion, I am willing to ask my questions. 

The CHAIRMAN: Very well. No. 4. Let us get down to business. 

Mr. ArGue: The figures in No. 4, in exports of grain and flaxseed, show 
a very alarming drop, in my opinion, from 436.2 million bushels the previous 
crop year to 377.8 million bushels in the crop year under review. 

My question is: since we are near the end of this crop year, are we 
likely to suffer a further loss in the export of grains and flaxseed from last 
year’s lower figure to a new low; or are we going to make some recovery 


in the export of grains and flaxseed? How are we getting along in the export 


of them? a 


Mr. McNamara: It is impossible to indicate a final figure at the end of 
the crop year; but as at June 22, the latest figures I have available, our 


- exports on all grains from August 1 amounted to— 


Mr. ARGUE: On what page is that? I do not have the same document. 


Mr. McNamara: Page 8—322.2 million bushels of all grain, as compared 
with 343.9 million bushels on the same date a year ago. We are down about 
21 million bushels. Wheat and flour, our exports at June 22 this year amounted 
to 249.3, as compared with 264.5 a year ago. 

As I say, I cannot forecast what the final position will be; but it is pretty 
well assured that the exports at the end of the crop year will be below last 


year’s level. 
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Mr. ARGUE: Mr. Chairman, we have had a good deal of discussion in bits and 
pieces on the new policy of the board in calling forth the grain from the 
elevator companies. | 

There is a reference in the last sentence of this section: 

The terms of the instruction from the government were implemented 

by the necessary orders and instructions under date of July 30, 1959. 

T wondered if the committee could have those instructions. Also, if they could be 
placed in our Hansard record of the committee. And, further: Mr. McNamara 
has already referred to certain aspects of this; but I wonder if he could give 
the committee a brief picture of what is involved in this policy, in these orders, 
and how this has been changed, or improved, from the policy that was ‘being 
followed prior to this. 

Mr. McNamara: I have the information here, if it is the wish of the com- 
mittee that I should submit it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreeable to the committee? 


Mr. ARGUE: If the orders are long, I thought we could have them printed in 
the Hansard record; and you might just summarize them briefly, in other words. 

Mr. McNaMarRa: We have a summary of the orders here, which I would be 
glad to make available, if the committee would like to have them. I will read 
them, if the committee wishes them read into the record; or they can be filed. 
, Mr. ArcuE: I would move, Mr. Chairman, that they be printed as an 
appendix to today’s record of the committe meeting. Therefore, Mr. McNamara 
would not have to read them verbatim; he could tell the committe what is 
involved in these orders. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreed, gentlemen? 

Agreed. 

Mr. McNamara: I have a short summary of what is involved here: Since 
the beginning of the current crop year the board has been operating under an 
Instruction from the Minister of Trade and Commerce arising from the recom- 
mendations contained in the report of the enquiry into the distribution of rail- 
way box cars. 

In essence the instruction contained the following directives: 

1. Primary consideration must be given to the movement of the kinds of 
grain and grades of grain required to meet sales commitments and to 
facilitate board selling operations. 

2. Subject to 1 above, and as far as current circumstances and reason- 
able equality in delivery opportunity permits, it should be the 
objective of the board to provide: 

(a) that producers should have the opportunity of delivering their 
grain to the elevator or elevators which they wish to patronize, 
and . 
(b) that elevator companies which act as board agents should have 
reasonable opportunity of competing with one another in the 
handling of producers’ grain. 

In implementing these principles the board was directed, as far as practical, 
to give attention to: 

1. The need of a congested elevator for shipping orders. 

2. Current grain receipts of each elevator company as a factor in deter- 
mining the division of board shipping orders. 

In implementing this Instruction the board established a policy Rie pe 
congested elevators could place an order with the railway for two cars, on 
an out-of-order basis, from the first supply of box cars made available to 
the shipping point. For the purpose of.this policy a congested elevator was 
taken to mean one which did not have sufficient unfilled storage space to allow 
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receipt of grain of the kinds and grades generally offered by producers for 
delivery into it, and which had unfilled storage space totalling less than 4,000 
bushels. 


| 

, If an elevator, having filed an order for two cars under the congested 
3 elevator policy, had unfilled orders for box cars on file with the railway agent, 
4 


the cars supplied on an out-of-order basis would be allocated against the 
unfilled orders. If the elevator company, having filed an order for two cars 
under the congested elevator policy, did not have unfilled shipping orders on - 
file with the railway, shipment could be made against an open Order 1000, 
and would subsequently be charged against future allocations of the company 
concerned. . 

At the same time the board revised its system of allocating shipping 
orders between companies on a percentage basis in such a way as to reflect 
the current volume of business obtained by each company in each province. 
For the month of August allocations were basis the percentages in effect at 
the end of the previous crop year. Thereafter such percentages were adjusted 
to reflect the actual receipts of each elevator company, each month, from the 
beginning of the crop year. For example, for the month of September the 
allocation of shipping orders to individual companies reflected 11/12 of the 
percentage allocation in effect on July 31st, and 1/12 the percentage of busi- 
ness enjoyed by the company in August 1959. Similarly, for the month of 
June the allocation reflected 2/12 of the percentage in effect on July 31st 1959, 
and 10/12 the volume of business enjoyed by the company from August 1st 
1959 to May 31st 1960. Appropriate adjustments were made for changes in 
ownership of country elevator facilities. 

At the time that this policy was put into effect an order was issued to the 
railways concerned to ensure that cars were supplied for congested elevators 
as indicated above. 


_ This policy has remained in effect throughout the crop year, and cars are 
available for congested elevators, even in those instances where general restric- 
tions have been imposed for high quota points. In this way the handling of 
each company over the crop year as a whole should reflect the relative volume 
of business which would be handled by such company within the limits of the 
maximum quota in effect, regardless of the general elevator congestion through- 
out Western Canada. 


Mr. ArGcuE: I think that is a much better policy than the kind that had 

been in effect previously. Is it correct that with the congested, over-the-quota 
boxcars, the two of them that an elevator is entitled to, there is preference 
in spotting those cars? This is the first priority, is it? 
; Mr. McNAMARA: Yes; when the cars are made available at a railway sta- 
tion, the elevator that has ordered cars under the condition of these congested 
elevators gets the first two cars. They are out-of-order cars; they go into that 
elevator first. 

The CHAIRMAN: Delivery quotas, No. 5. 

Mr. Earu: No. 5, delivery quotas, is: 

On July 24, 1958 the board announced the main features of its 
delivery quota policy for the ensuing crop year. Effective on August 1, 
1958, an initial quota of 100 units of grain was established, each unit 
consisting of three bushels of wheat, or five bushels of barley, or five 
bushels of rye, or eight bushels of oats, or any combination of these 
grains amounting to 100 units. At the same time the board announced 
that the initial quota would be followed— 


Mr. FANE: Mr. Chairman, would you have the gentleman speak a little 
more loudly: I cannot hear over the noise? 


: 
: 
4 
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Mr. Rann: I will repeat it. ~ 

At the same time the board announced that the initial quota would 
be followed by general quotas based upon each producer’s specified 
acreage. 

On January 21, 1958, the board annicaneed that acreage seeded 
to Durum wheat would be included in each producer’s specified acreage 
effective on August 1, 1958. 

As a result of this change Durum Wheat was deliverable only on 
the unit or specified acreage quotas during 1958-59. Therefore, effective 
August 1, 1958, the “specified acreage” for delivery purposes consisted 
of each permit holder’s acreage seeded to wheat (including Durums), 
oats, barley and rye, as well as summerfallow and eligible acreage seeded 
to cultivated grasses and forage crops. 

Mr. ArcuE: Mr. Chairman, we do not have a quorum. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: We are going to have one less member present because 
I have to leave right now. 

Mr. ArcuEe: We do not have a quorum so we cannot have a meeting. It 
is not my fault that the government members cannot attend. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I have called the whip’s office. 

Mr. ArGUE: This session is over, Mr. Chairman. There is no quorum and 
it is the same as in the House of Commons; when there is no quorum the 
session is over. 

Mr. Pascoe: I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that there are only 
two CCF members and one Liberal member here. 

Mr. ARGUE: How many CCF members are on this committee? There are 
only two CCF members on this committee and we have a 100 per cent repre- 
sentation. It is the government members that do not attend this committee 
meeting. I think that is disgusting. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will meet again at 8 o’clock this evening. 


EVENING SESSION 


THURSDAY, June 30, 1960 
8 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, if you will come to order, I see we have a 
quorum. 

I believe we left off our considerations in respect of transportation. We will 
now proceed to section number 5, delivery quotas. 


Mr. KorcHINSKI: Mr. Chairman, before we proceed I would like to refer 
to Beauchesne’s parliamentary rules and forms, because of what happened 
earlier this afternoon. 

The impression was left by the hon. member for Assiniboia that this com- 
mittee had to disband because there was not a quorum. I would like to read 
what I think is the pertinent section of Beauchesne; section 288, page 237 of 
the fourth edition. It reads as follows: 

It is the duty of the Clerk attending the committee to call the atten- 
tion of the Chairman to the fact when the number of members present 
falls below the quorum, whereupon the Chairman must suspend the 
proceedings until a quorum be present or adjourn the committee to some 
future day. 

In other words, this is contrary to what we were led to believe. We did 
not have to disband the committee meeting. If we had waited for two minutes 
and we were able to call a quorum together we could still have proceeded. 
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The impression that was left was ‘that. we had to walk eet and the 


= _ witnesses here should be left in the air. 
Be I wanted to dispel that impression. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Korchinski. 
We will proceed now with the section headed “delivery quotas”. 
Mr. EARL: 


0. Delivery ‘Quotas 


On July 24, 1958, the ae announced the main features of its 
delivery quota policy for the ensuing crop year. Effective on August 1, 
1958 an initial quota of 100 units of grain was established, each unit 
consisting of 3 bushels of wheat, or 5 bushels of barley, or 5 bushels of 
rye, or 8 bushels of oats, or any combination of these grains amounting 
to 100 units. At the same time the board announced that the initial quota 
would be tollowed by general quotas based upon each producer’s specified 
acreage. , 

On January 21, 1958 the board announced that acreage seeded to 
Durum wheat would be included in each producer’s specified’ acreage 
effective on August 1, 1958. As a result of this change Durum wheat was — 
deliverable only on the unit or specified acreage quotas during 1958-59. 

' Therefore, effective August 1, 1958, the “specified acreage’ for delivery 
purposes consisted of each permit holder’s acreage seeded to wheat 
(including Durums), oats, barley and rye, as well as summerfallow and 
eligible acreage seeded to cultivated grasses and forage crops. 

The crop year commenced with initial quotas in effect at all delivery 
points. On September 29, 1958 the first general quotas were established 


a a a a a a ee ae 


a 


Bs. and these quotas were extended and increased as local space became 
Ss available. 

j In February, 1959, the Board designated certain delivery points as 
3 “limited” stations. These were stations where specific general quotas 
would provide for the delivery of the total quantity of marketable grain 
‘ at the station. Where individual producers held more grain than could 
2 be delivered under the “limited” quota, provision was made whereby 
oe, such producers could apply for a special delivery permit which would 
Fr. bring their deliveries up to the maximum general delivery quota estab- 
r lished for the crop year. 


The following table shows the general delivery quota position, at the end 
of quarterly periods, during the crop year 1958-59: 
October January April 30 July 31 


31, 1958 31, 1959 1959 1959 
General General General Limited General Limited 


Pee AP UOTA i ek et Rs as 1,168 — — — — — 
1 bus. per specified acre.... 758 — — — — a 
2 bus. per specified acre.... 112 415 25 —- — —_ 
3 bus. per specified acre.... — 1,148 505 — — — 
4 bus. per specified acre.... —_ 398 741 7 — v4 
5 bus. per specified acre.... a 68 378 48 — 51 
6 bus. per specified acre.... — — 223 26 183 38 
7 bus. per specified acre.... — —— 76 — 647 54 


8 bus. per specified acre.... — — ooo — 946 102 


Some comment should be directed towards the position of general 
delivery quotas on July 31, 1959. In Alberta, 555 delivery points ended 
the crop year either on a limited basis or with a general delivery quota 
of 8 bushels per specified acre. Only 6 delivery points remained on a 7 
bushel general quota. In Manitoba and Saskatchewan the year-end 
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position was less favourable. In Manitoba, 189 delivery points ended the 
crop year either on a limited basis or with an 8 bushel general quota; 
153 delivery points were on a 7 bushel general quota and 31 delivery 
points were on a 6 bushel general quota. In Saskatchewan, 437 delivery 
points ended the crop year either on a limited basis or with an 8 
bushel general quota; 488 delivery points ended the crop year with a 
a 7 bushel general quota; while 152 delivery points remained on a 6 
bushel general quota. The year-end position in parts of Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan was influenced by the necessity of moving a substantial 
quantity of high moisture content grain from north-eastern Saskatche- 
wan. Advance maximum quotas in the affected area were established 
for this purpose and there was a diversion of car supply to delivery 
points in the affected areas. This factor, combined with the continuing ° 
congestion at Lakehead elevators, contributed to the number of delivery 
points remaining on a 6 bushel general quota in Saskatchewan and in 
Manitoba. 


Flaxseed 


The initial quota for flaxseed was 5 bushels per seeded acre. On 
October 23, 1958 the flaxseed quota was increased to 8 bushels per 
seeded acre, and on November 11th flaxseed was placed on an open 
quota basis. 


Barley 

Over-quota provisions for the delivery of barley suitable for malt- 
ing were continued in the crop year. Effective August 1, 1958 producers 
could deliver one carlot of barley suitable for malting, providing a 
sample of such barley had been accepted by a malster or shipper on 
a premium basis. 

On November 25th a supplementary quota of 3 bushels per seeded 
acre was established for No. 1 feed barley and lower grades, effective | 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. On January 2, 1959 the supplementary 
quota was increased to 6 bushels per specified acre on barley grading 
No. 1 feed and lower, effective in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. On 
January 9th a supplementary quota of 3 bushels per seeded acre was 
established for barley grading No. 1 feed and lower, effective in Alberta 
and British Columbia. This supplementary barley quota effective in 
Alberta and British Columbia was increased to 6 bushels per seeded 
acre on January 29th. 


Rye 
In January, 1959 a supplementary quota for rye of 5 bushels ‘per 
seeded acre was established, effective in Alberta only. On April 28th 
this supplementary quota was extended to Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
On June 12th the supplementary rye quota was increased to 10 bushels 
per seeded acre, effective in all three provinces. \ 
Oats 


On January 21, 1959 provision was made for the over-quota deliv- 
ery of one carlot of oats for commercial seed. On January 29th a sup- 
plementary quota of 6 bushels per seeded acre for oats grading No. 1 
feed or higher was established. On April 24th provision was made for 
the over-quota delivery of one carlot of oats suitable for the manu- 
facture of rolled oats. 


a - Soft White spring Wheat 


On November 5, 1958 a supplementary quota of 5 bushels per 
seeded acre was established for soft white spring wheat. On February 
17, 1959 this supplementary quota was increased to 10 bushels per 
seeded acre. On June 17th soft white spring wheat was placed on an 
open quota basis. 


Seed Grain 

The usual provisions were made whereby producers could secure 
registered and certified seed on the basis of limited over-quota deliver- 
ies of commercial grades. 

Under delivery quotas established in 1958-59, producers délivered 
551 million bushels of grain and flaxseed as compared with 576 million 
bushels during the preceding crop year. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Clancy. 


Mr. Cuancy: Mr. Chairman, could we not dispense with the reading of | 


the report? This report has been in our hands since February and, if you 
would call off the section, like No. 6—handling agreement, and ask the com- 
mittee if they have any comments or questions to ask, I think that would be 
more beneficial and would enable this committee to go ahead more quickly. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is the opinion of the committee? 

Mr. VILLENEUVE: I agree. 

Mr. Cuancy: I think we are wasting time proceeding in this manner. As I 
have said, we have had this report since February, and if you would just call 
off the headings, and ask the committee if they have any comments or questions 
to ask, it would be much better. Let us get on with it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cooper, have you a question? 

Mr. Cooper: Mr. Chairman, I wanted to draw the hon. gentleman’s atten- 


- tion to malting barley. 


Last fall, sample after sample went in and came back malting. There were 
a couple of carloads shipped down there. One station had five carloads shipped. 
It was all rejected after it got down there. These farmers were stuck with a 
carload of barley at the head of the lakes, and they were supposed to pay 
storage on it until their quota cleaned up the barley. 

In my own experience, I had a carload of barley in store on my farm. 
My son sent four samples away during the winter, and it would not go malting. 
We sold it at the elevator for feed barley. It went down there, and it graded 
malting. When my son got off his crop, he sent a sample in of the 1959 barley, 


- and it came back malting. He shipped a carload, and he was stuck. He could 


not sell anything more until the quota of wheat made up the barley. Could 
there not be something done on the grading of barley? This puts the farmer 
in an awful position, when he can only sell barley, and then be stuck with it 
at the head of the lakes, and have to pay storage on it. 


Mr. McNamara: We appreciate this situation, and we have given a lot 
of consideration to it. 

It is really not a question of the grading of barley; it is a question of 
shipping a carload equal to a sample previously submitted. This arrangement 
for over-quota delivery privileges of barley is arranged between the producer, 
the elevator company and the buyer who is prepared to buy the barley for export. 
However, we only authorize the over-quota privilege on the understanding 
that the sample that has been submitted has been selected, and that the selector 
guarantees to buy this barley from the board, which it unloads, so it will not 
go on to carrying charges, and that it has an assured sale. However, the car 
when shipped must be equal to the original sample. In fact, there are cases 
where the judgment of the selectors is Seay questionable, but in many, 
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many cases this is not so. There is no doubt in my mind that the samples are “8 


taken by the producer or elevator agent probably prior to threshing, and 
when the barley is finally delivered, it is not always up to the sample. 

I am not suggesting this was so in your Case, because I know there are 
exceptions to this. But, generally speaking, the elevator companies are com- 
peting strongly for the handling of this malting barley, and they lose customers 
readily when they take a carlot off their hands and find the producer is saddled 
with the loss. 

It has been suggested it is a weakness in our system to allow these over- 
quota carlots of barley to be shipped. However, we are sales conscious, and 
we are satisfied the only way the American maltsters and, more recently, the 
Canadian maltsters, will buy, is on a sample basis. It is no longer a question 
of grade because of the preference of certain varieties at certain times. I think 
to maximize our sale effort of malting barley to our United* States export 
market, we will have to handle it on a sample basis. 

_ I suggest to you that if the board did not have rules which penalized 
the producers when they do ship barley not up to standard, whether it is 
their fault or an accident, it would soon disrupt the quota system, because 
everybody would have a carlot of barley and, if it was rejected, they would 
be that much ahead of the quota. You might, as a result, not have any barley 
delivered under the quota, if you allowed that to happen. I estimate that 40 
or 45 per cent of the barley handled by the board the last few years has been 
shipped on the over-quota basis. 

However, I do understand that it causes a hardship, when a producer, 
through no fault of his own, finds that his barley is not just up to standard. 


Sometimes we are of the opinion that the maltsters, because of the lessening - 


demand in the American market, tighten up a little bit. However, we watch 
them very carefully and, if one maltster refuses to select a carlot, the whole 
field of the other maltsters is canvassed, and we let them switch to another 
maltster which will accept the carlot. In some cases, this has been successful. 

However, I do suggest that I think it would disrupt the quota system of 
barley if we did not have stringent regulations governing over-quota shipments. 


Mr. Cooper: A supplementary question. I only shipped 1,400 bushels of. 


barley. It was a malting barley, and the elevator man filled it up. He had 
barley in his elevator—Hansen barley, and he dumped that in with it; it goes 
down there and it goes malting. 

Mr. McNamara: It might have been another selector who was hungry for 
a variety at that time. Did you deliver on a special bin basis? 


Mr. Cooper: No, because it would not go malting. The elevator man told ~ 


me that carload could not go. I only had 1,400 bushels. Our 1,400 bushels of 
malting barley was filled up with Hansen barley. 3 

Mr. McNamara: This is difficult to understand because most of the 
maltsters will not take mixtures. 

Mr. Cooper: I did not get paid for malting; I got aula for feed barley. 

Mr. Cuancy: Could we finish the point I brought up, Mr. Chairman? 
Instead of having it read word for word, could we not call out the headings, 
and ask if there are any comments or questions? 

The CHAIRMAN: We will discuss that when we get to the next item. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: Could Mr. McNamara give us a rundown as to how much 
malting barley is being used up in Canada, when the high peaks are for the 
sale of malting barley, how much exports we have of this malting barley, and 
to what countries. In particular, I was interested in his statement that the 
elevator companies are always competing for this malting barley, and I 


wondered why that develops. They are all competing for the malting Prarie: 


coming into their elevators. 
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B Mr. PCN scan One of the biggest inducements to producers is this over- 
= ' the-quota carlot of malting barley. I can think of no way of an agent making 
a better customer than by finding a market for it. That is the reason for the 
- competition. 

Generally speaking, the main market for our malting barley is in the 
early fall. The Canadian maltsters like to get a definite line of their commit- 
ments in August and September, and most of the barley is contracted for the 
American market in the fall months. We have a market in the spring to 
supplement their fall purchases, but the bulk is booked with the malsters and 
shippers in the fall for shipment during the fall and winter. The only real 
export market we have for malting barley is the United States. This year we 
have been successful in selling some cargoes of C.W. 6 row barley to the United 
Kingdom for distilling purposes. However, generally speaking, the market 
_ for malting barley is limited to the American market and the Canadian domestic 

market. | 

Mr. KoRCHINSKI: I wonder if, somewhere in your report, you have the 
figures of how much malting barley is sold in the course of a year? 

Mr. McNamara: I am not sure, but we will get that information for you. 
If we have not obtained it by the end of our hearing, we will file it. 

Mr. Korcutnski1: Are the premiums that are paid on the malting marley 
paid by the maltsters? 

Mr. McNamara: Yes. We will not authorize an over-quota delivery privi- 
lege unless the buyer guarantees he is paying a producer a premium of three 
cents a bushel. 

Mr. KorRcHINSKI: Is that maltster bound to purchase malting barley if a 
when they accept it as malting barley? 

Mr. McNamara: If the carlot is equal to the sample, they are bound to 
purchase it. We generally authorize the over-quota privilege against prior sales 
except in special circumstances, like last fall. 

Mr.’ KORCHINSKI: How do you determine whether the carlot is equivalent— 

Mr. McNamara: We do not determine; that is between the elevator com- 
pany and the maltster. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: How do you determiné it? 

Mr. McNamara: We do not determine it; it is a matter between the 
elevator company and the maltster. 

Mr. KorcHINSKI: What protection does the producer get? 

Mr. McNamara: He has the protection which is given to him under the 

~ Canada Grain Act. Mr. Milner can explain it; but they do take great care to 
protect the interest of the producers, in the special bin cars. : 
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Mr. KORCHINSKI: The producer must first deliver to the elevator company at 
the site, and then a sample is taken from there, and that sample is sent out, 
~~ and it comes back indicated as being malting barley? 


Mr. McNamara: It is not a case of its coming back as malting barley. That 
_ particular sample must be accepted by the buyer, and it is the responsibility of 
the producer to ship a car lot which is equal to that sample. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Who decides that it is malting barley? 


Mr. McNamara: The barley buyer, who is either a shipper in connection 
with the United States, selling to American maltsters, or is a representative of 
the Canadian maltsters, the Canadian Malting or the Dominion Malting com- 
_ pany. They make an overall purchase from the wheat board, and we allow 
them to apply their shipment against it. 


q Mr. KORCHINSKI: That would be in the case where the board agrees that it 
is malting barley? 
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Mr. McNamara: That is right. : 

Mr. Forses: The farmer takes his sample of grain to the elevator and it 
is then accepted as malting barley, and he works from there on, to the point 
where they take a car load at the elevator. © 5 

Mr. McNamara: No. The elevator agent sends it to the head office; that is, 
the elevator agent takes a sample and sends it to the head office; and when one 
of them says “I will take this barley and guarantee to accept it, and to pay the 
producer a three cent premium’’, they notify us and we issue a special over- 
delivery quota permit to the producer, with a copy to the buyer and to the 
elevator company, and then the car can be delivered and shipped. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: What protection does the producer have, once you have 
gone as far as that, and once he loads a car and ships it out, and then he 
realizes that it is not accepted as malting barley? 


Mr. McNamara: If he delivered it on a special bin basis, he can send a 
sample out of the sample box to the board of grain commissioners and they 
will satisfy themselves that it is the same barley, and that the barley shipped 
in the car was exactly the same barley that the producer delivered. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Is there any case where the board of grain commissioners 
ask the buyer or the maltster to make restitution, or whatever you wish to call 
it, in such a case? 


Mr. McNamara: I suggest you had better discuss this with Mr. Milner. 
But my personal opinion is that they watch it as closely as they can. 

I am quite sure that when the producer makes a complaint, that the Board 
of Grain Commissioner arrange to check the original sample in order to satisfy 
themselves that the barley was equal to the original sample. But this is some- 
thing which is out of our field. This is ‘grading, and I would prefer that Mr. 
Milner should deal with it. 

However, I can say this: that we are very conscious when issuing these 
over-quota permits that they are going out of their way to protect the interest 
of the producer in the handling of this grain. 


Mr. Cooper: Has supply and demand nothing to do with it, as to when 
they will take malting barley? 


Mr. McNamara: Oh yes, very definitely. 


Mr. Cooper: The first five car lots of barley that were shipped created a 
market with the sample, yet they were all rejected. 


Mr. Pascoe: I have two or three questions on this matter of delivery 
quotas. First I would like to draw attention to your statement where you said 
that Manitoba and Saskatchewan did not get equal treatment with Alberta, in 
that some points had seven bushels, and some had six. I would agree that some 
of those quotas come in on the last day and they are not filled. 


Mr. McNamara: That is right. 


Mr. Pascoe: I received a telegram from a farmer in southeastern Sas- . 
katchewan, which reads as follows: 


Opinion wheat board should attempt to equalize during the present 
crop year ending July 31st, 1960 last year’s low quota points with high 
quota points same year. In other words, board should stop placing 
orders and cars in last year’s high quota points until the low quota points © 
of same year are equalized this year. Stop. Discrimination in quotas not 
only effects initial payments but interim and final payments as well. 

What I am trying to ask is this: is the wheat board looking at that matter 


this year and trying to make the points that did not get a break last year 
get a little better break this year. 


~— 
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Mr. REN AatRE AK: Very definitely. I think I should Gs read into the record 


the quota situation: at the 183 stations that ended the season last year with 


a six bushel quota. 

The position this year is much more favourable. Let me refresh your 
memory: of these 183 points as of this date, and the quotas at these particular 
points, there were seven of them with a four bushel quota, and 138 of them 
with a five bushel quota, and 38 of them with a six bushel quota. 

At the present time—this was as of the 22nd of June—there were none 
with four; and there are only seven of them with a five bushel quota; while 


132 of them had a six bushel, and 44 already have a seven bushel quota. 


I think I am fairly safe in saying that as a board we are going to be 
very diligent to see that the 183 stations are all at a maximum quota at the end 
of the current crop year. 

The committee may be interested to hear about the present quota situation, 
and this is as of tonight: there are no stations of four or under; we have only 
107 with five bushels, and we have 1305 with a six bushel quota, and we have 
596 stations having a seven bushel quota. 

Mr. Rapp: There is nothing lower than four bushels? 

Mr. McNamara: There are none with four. 

Mr. Pascor: I have a map of the stations with the seven bushel quota, 
and they are mostly in the northeastern part; but the complaints I have been 
getting are from down here; and it still looks as if we are being favoured 
in the northwestern section. 


Mr. McNamara: That is true to a great extent, but this year damp grain 
was very predominant, and as a matter of fact we followed a policy of moving 
grain out of that area right up to the six bushel level during the winter; and, 
part of that area has been favoured by heavy shipments to Vancouver. 

When we went on a seven bushel quota about two weeks ago there were a 
number of these points which had space for seven, so we raised their quota. 


Mr. PAScCOE: Would it be fair to say to this man who sent me the wire that 
he would be pretty well looked after. 

Mr. McNamara: What the quota situation will be at the end of July I do not 
know. I would not like to say it would be equalized, but it will be in closer 
balance that it has been in the past number of years. 

Mr. Pascoe: It says that the crop year commenced with initial quotas in 
effect at other points. Are we going to do that in the same way at the first of 
this crop year? 

Mr. McNAaMara: I anticipate that will be the board’s position. There seems 
to be a larger measure of support within the west for the unit quota in the 
first instance, and where, as you know, we allow delivery regardless of the size 
of the farm. 

Mr. Pascoe: Yes? 


Mr. McNAMARA: Yes; we do not use the specified acreage on which the grain 
was produced. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: When we were interrupted this afternoon I had one more 
question to ask, but I did not want to interrupt the discussion of this item. It 
is a very simple question, and it only pertains to the amount of shipments 
through the seaway, concerning grain and western grain. Do you have any idea 
what percentage of the tolls collected on the seaway are attributed to western 
grain? 

Mr. McNamara: No, I am sorry, I have never worked out that calculation. 
But I think probably the answer you are looking for is to say that in so far as 
the movement of grain is concerned, there has been a larger increase in the 
movement of American grain than Canadian via the St. Lawrence Seaway since 
it opened. 
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We have always moved grain by water; but this has eacitaen a new aur: 
for the U.S.A. so we believe the major earnings in so far as the seaway and 
additional tolls are concerned result from the heavier shipment of American 
grain. ‘ 

Mr. GuNDLOCK: You have no idea how much, approximately? 

Mr. McNamara: No, I have never made this calculation; although possibly 
the seaway authority has come out with some figures. We will make a point of 
seeing if we can come up with some figures for you. 

Mr. Rapp: Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a few remarks about the 
quota system. In the press, and at other meetings, we heard so much of the 
wheat board giving preference to some of these northern farmers regarding 
the areas that were left with their crops after the bad winter. 

I must congratulate and express my gratitude on behalf of these farmers, 
because I was one of them who was left with some crop out in the field, and 
you gave preference to these people that had not only tough, but damp 18 or 19 
tested. You gave preference to these stations and made available space for 
this grain. 

We, of course, do not expect that we will get another like this; how- 
“ever, it is a method that should be considered again if in future we should be 
‘unfortunate enough to have our crops out; because, as I said, we hear quite a 
bit about the wheat board not equalizing quotas. That is for the simple reason 
that they could not equalize quotas if there were millions of bushels of damp 
grain left somewhere in the north. That is all I wanted to say. 


Mr. McNaMara: Could I comment on that, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank 
the member for the reference to the handling of this out-of condition grain. I 
_think a job was done, and it was well done. I am not trying to take credit only 
for the wheat board, because we received complete cooperation, not only from 
the handling companies, but from the board of grain commissioners, who 
operated these interior terminals and who controlled the drying—they did a 
magnificent job in regulating the drying and saved a lot of grain from being 
spoiled as a result of it. Also, the railways certainly cooperated with it. I think 
it should be on record in the discussion this year that I do not think that in the 
history of our operations—and this is the 25th year of our operations—we have 
had such cooperation with regard to the distribution that we have had this year 
from the railways. I hope they will continue this until July 31, because we have 
done a good job of equalizing quotas. 

I do not like the reference to all future years, Mr. Rapp, because I am 
afraid these over-quota privileges on damp grain might influence your con- 
stituents to harvest the grain damp; and we cannot promise to keep this up 
for you. 

Mr. SoutHam: Mr. Chairman, I am not absolutely sure whether my 
question should be placed under this category of over-quotas; but looking over 
the report, I cannot see any place which would be more appropriate. 

This has to do with the people living at marginal points, particularly 
in boundary areas. I am thinking particularly of the boundary between Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba. I have had complaints from a number of farmers, 
and one in particular was very mean. It was this: last fall, on his property 
in Manitoba, he grew good crops, and he has other land across the line in 
Saskatchewan, where he keeps a big herd of cattle. He was complaining, due 
to the fact that he had to sell his oats in Manitoba for 45 cents a bushel, and 
he had to buy it back at 60 cents a bushel, to maintain his livestock herd. 

I have had many complaints about the situation in connection with that ~ 
kind of problem. 

Mr. McNamara: We have had a few complaints— they are nat numerous—_ 
on this question. Of course, it raises the whole question and is a question on 
which the committee has had so much discussion, with regard to the feed 
mills, where you begin and end these controls. he 
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I know you can make out a case for a particular farm near the American 
border, where he cannot sell all his crop and market it across the line; or 


somebody in the Creston area, who could sell all his grain in the B.C. market. ; 
But, generally speaking, these are isolated cases; and if we were to open up 


and allow this interprovincial switching between farms owned by the same 
man, or a man and his wife, or a man and his son, it spreads into the family 
very rapidly. 

We had some experience of this during the war in connection with all- 
rail shipments from the prairie provinces to eastern Canada, and you will be 
surprised how many connections developed between eastern and western 
Canada where there were claims that we should authorize over-quota on that 
basis. It is a difficult problem; but it is not serious: there are not too many cases 
of it. 


Mr. SoutHAM: To an individual who has some property on both ideced 
am thinking of Manitoba and Saskatchewan—it appears serious to him, and 
there are some bitter comments directed towards that poley. I can see your 
argument there. 

I was wondering if there could not be some regulation, if it were looked 
into, for one of your field inspectors to allow that man, where he had grown 
that grain across the boundary, to move it across by his own truck—not ship 
it across the line—to his cattle ranch? 


Mr. McNamara: Is he growing one kind of grain on one farm, and another 
kind on another farm? 


Mr. SoutHam: No; it is a case of a man having good grain across the 
boundary in Manitoba, and having his ranch land across the line in Saskat- 
chewan, where because of the nature of the land he is maintaining a herd of 
cattle. He wants to transport the oats across the line 25 or 30 miles. - 

This particular man’s name is W. J. Schiller, of Tyvan. 


An Hon. MEMBER: It is a hell of a long way from the Manitoba border, 
if he lives at Tyvan. 


Mr. SoutHamM: That is where he has his ranch. 


Mr. McNamara: Tyvan is pretty close to Regina. That is not close to 
the border: it must be 150 miles between the two farms. We will look it up 
for you. We will be interested in that, and will explore it. 


Mr. SoutHam: He wanted a permit to transport his own grain from 
Manitoba into his own farm in Saskatchewan, and I thought there would be 
a regulation where he could transfer 1,000 bushels of oats and be under regula- 
tion where he could do that. It is an isolated case; but just the same, he puts 
up quite an argument. 


Mr. McNamarRA: We will look into it and give you a report on it. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: What is the procedure, or policy, in establishing a quota 
for members of a cooperative farm? } 

Mr. McNamara: It seems to me that we have gone into this before. You 
are just interested in cooperative farms? 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Yes. 


Mr. McNamara: This is a note from our permit department: a duly con- 
stituted cooperative farm receives only one delivery permit book. The board 
will grant, however, an additional 100 units for each member of the coopera- 
tive organization in excess of four. The classification of a member is, the 
head of a family, or other persons who are members in their own right. In 
addition to the increased delivery on the unit basis, the cooperative author- 
ized to apply for an additional car of barley accepted for malting purposes 
over the quota, for each member of the organization in excess of four. 


ba 


Mr. NASSERDEN: The reason I asked the question is that that works quite 
a hardship to a farm that may have five members. 
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Mr. McNamara: Five members? 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Yes. . 

Mr. McNamara: They would get two cars of barley then. ; 

Mr. NASSERDEN: They are actually discriminated against as producers. 

Mr. McNamara: Only on the unit quota. On the specified acreage, of 
course, the total acreage would give them the delivery privileges on the per- 
manent quota. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: On the malting barley there? 

Mr. McNamara: We give them an additional car for each member in 
excess of four. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Then a farm with five members would get two? 

Mr. McNamara: Yes; and with a sixth member they would get three cars. 
You have got to draw the line somewhere. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Why four? } 

Mr. McNamara: Under our act we can only give them one delivery 
permit, because they are a farm unit and are operating as a unit. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Could you not bring it down lower than four? 

Mr. McNamara: We could. Of course, every time you take some more 
over the quota, you are reducing somebody else’s delivery opportunities within 
the quota. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: It seems to me that if you do not do it, you are discrim- 
inating against this particular person who otherwise, if he was farming as 
an individual, would still have that advantage. 

Mr. McNamara: That is right. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: I know a particular case, with which I think you are fa- 
miliar. There is no doubt about it, that it is working a hardship on them. 

Mr. McNamara: We will take a look at it. I think this was worked out on 
the average of acreage. I think we took the average acreage and decided four 
was the proper figure. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: It was related to average, but at the same time we had 
to draw a line and end it up at four. It has been there for two or three years. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: I was going to say that there was some great fanfare 
earlier this afternoon by certain groups which made representations on behalf 
of farm organizations. Now that you separate the wheat from the chaff, appar- 
ently the first C.C.F. member just came into the committee. 

Mr. ARGUE: Do not be so cheap. I have been here most of the evening. 


Mr. Rapp: I have just a short question. How many permit holders did 
we have in 1958-59. 


Mr. McNamara: It was 230,000. 
Mr. Rapp: That would be approximately the same as 1957. 


Mr. McNamara: No. It is about five or six thousand more. After the 
acreage payments, I think it was increased. In 1956-57, there were 230,854, 
in 1957-58 it dropped to 226,316, and in 1958-59 it was 229,844, and in 1959-60, 
up until May 12, it was 225,048. There is still some coming in. 


Mr. PAscoE: I think last year Mr. McNamara indicated they would take 
a close check on permit book holders. Has that been done? 


Mr. McNamara: Yes. We are constantly doing this in our permit depart- 
ment. We have revised our policy, particularly in connection with minors. 
You will remember that last year we had a discussion about these young 
boys who were staying on farms, and we changed our regulations in that 
regard. ’ : 
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'Mr. PascoE: Would you read us the regulations now? 

Mr. McNamara: I will just deal with deliveries under permits for minors. 

Minors in the age group of eighteen to twenty years making application 
for a delivery permit book are required to complete an affidavit before a 
notary public declaring (a) that the applicant is the owner, or tenant 
under lease of the lands described in the permit application; (b) that he is 
the actual producer of the grain produced on the said lands and has sole 
control of the operation and management of farming operations conducted 
thereon; (c) that the said lands are operated and managed as a single farm 
unit, and not in conjunction with any other farm, or group of farms. 

A similar affidavit supporting the application of the minor is required 
from the father or guardian of the applicant. Where the two affidavits are 
received, duly completed and sworn, a permit is issued to the applicant. 

In the case of minors under eighteen years of age permits will be issued 
only after complete investigation to ensure that the farming operations are 
conducted on a completely independent basis, and where exceptional cir- 
cumstances require the applicant to conduct the farming operations. , 

Mr. Pascor: There is one clause which I think said something about 
owning his own machinery. 

Mr. McNamara: No. Pd 

Mr. Rapp: In many cases these minors, 18 and over, farm with their. 
parents and they own the machinery together—for instance, combines, big 
tractors, or big expensive machinery. I think this should be taken care of. 

Mr. McNamara: It is. That is no longer a criterion. We realize that within 
a family or even a group of farmers they sometimes use the same machinery 
and we do not any longer rule them out on that. 

Mr. Pascoe: Then you are following the recommendation of the Saskat- 
chewan wheat pool which says: 

That we recommend that the Canadian wheat board give due 
consideration to issuing individual permit books to young farmers 
with partial equipment for farming in order to encourage young farmers 
to stay on the farm. 

Mr. McNamara: I think the wheat pool are recommending the policy of 
the board. 

Mr. PAscogE: You had that before they recommended it. 

Mr. McNamara: Yes. 

Mr. ArcuE: They do not have to have machinery so long as they control 
the operation. 

Mr. McNamara: Yes. 

Mr. GuNDLOcK: This is my perennial question under this item. It has to 
do with the policy in respect of the Hutterite colonies, 


Mr. McNamara: Only one permit is issued to a Hutterite colony. 


_ Mr. Cooper: In the coop farms they get one permit book for the first four 
members and then the seven, I understand, can sell the 300 bushel unit. 

Mr. McNamara: Yes. They get an initial 100 unit for each member of the 
cooperative in excess of four. If there are seven in it the four would get one 
unit and three additional units for the other three, so they would have a total 
of four units. They would get an eight unit quota delivery privilege for eleven 
members and eight cars of malting barley. 


Mr. ARGUE: Why treat them different? 


Mr. Forsss: Is this figure of 225,048 permit books in respect of Saskatch- 
ewan or the three prairie provinces? 
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Mr. ForsBes: Have you broken that down by province? 
Mr. McNamara: Yes. 
Mr. ForBes: Could we have that on the record? 


Mr. McNamara: Would you like it read or could it be included in the 
record? 


Mr. Forbes: Perhaps you would include it in the record. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreed? 


Agreed. 
Crop Year Manitoba Saskatchewan Alta.& B.C. Total 
PIDO=9 70 ose. 3) 43,120 110,872 76,862 230,854 
1957-58. 0.3. °.42,414 108,902 75,000 226,316 
1998-99". 2.) 43,249 107,128 79,474 229,844 


1959-60 .... 41,876 LO5 591 95. B47 225,048 
_ (up to May 12, 1960) ? 


Mr. ARGUvE: Is that the quotas? 


Mr. McNamara: No. It is the number of permits issued by province over 
the last four years.. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Mr. McNamara, when I think of the answer you gave 
Mr. Pascoe in respect of giving the privileges of quota to the minors and so on, 
is there not the argument that members of the cooperatives should have more? 

Mr. McNamara: I think they are separate problems. The question of the 
minors was very worrisome because it had to do with encouraging people to 
stay on the farm, and their parents were being penalized in helping them to start 
out. On the cooperative farms we had to draw the line somewhere. 


Mr. ARGUE: Why do you not give each member a unit? Why discriminate 
against coop farms. If there is an adult person on the farm there should be a 
unit. Why is there this attitude toward coop farms? Why not have one unit 
quota of 100 bushels and 100 units per adult member of the coop farm, if 
they are bona fide farms. 


Mr. ROBERTSON: I think a part of it was that if you took 11 members and 


divided by their acreage there would not be as high an acreage per person 
as the general permit holder; but I am not sure that figure is right. 


Mr. ARGUE: I would say that is an argument in favour of units. The way 


the units are calculated if a man has 1,000 acres he has a pretty big quota. 
When it gets up to seven or eight acres. This is a coop farm and the average 
number of acres per member is below the general average. I feel that is an 
argument in favour. 


Mr. McNamara: There may be some problem in ascertaining just what a 


co-operative farm is, because we have cases where a husband and wife are 
co-operating together in farming land; that is one of the reasons for having 
a group operating rather than a family co-operative. 

Mr. Rospertson: I feel our difficulty is that we are trying to go back two or 
three years, and we just cannot. 


Mr. ARGUE: I would ask you to have a look at it, and to look at it from the 
standpoint that an adult who was a bona fide farmer should have a unit quota, 
whether he is a single unit producer or a coop farmer, just the same as an 
18 year old young man who is a bona fide farmer would be entitled to another 
permit book. | 

Mr. CLancy: I feel the member for Assiniboia is asking the witness to 
discuss an opinion of policy, and to discuss a report which is two years old. 


Mr. McNamara: The three prairie provinces. That is in our designated 
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Mr. ARGUE: This is their policy and not the government policy. 

Mr. CLANcy: There is a place to discuss policy, and we cannot ask the 
witnesses to commit themselves to give an opinion of policy. That is not their 
place, to give it before this committee. 


Mr. ArGuE: The chairman of the Canadian wheat board is well capable 
of taking care of himself. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: On the same point, Mr. Chairman, I think there is quite 
an argument to give them on an individual basis regardless of the amount of 
land that is involved, because the fact you took a quota on as an average person 


implies there will still be thousands of farmers who had as little as anyone of 


this kind would have. They would be entitled to do it on that basis, as between 
one farmer and another. | 

Mr. McNamara: What you have in mind will probably require an amend- 
ment to our act, because under the provision of our act they are not entitled 
to any such consideration at all. They are operating as a unit, and the act 
provides they will be only entitled to one permit, treated as an individual 
farmer. There is no provision made in the act for co-operators as compared to 
individual farmers. 

Mr. ARGUE: You have given that special consideration already, and you 
cannot say the act will allow them to have one instead of five or six. We can 
only take it half way. If the law allows you to do it, it allows you to do it ina 
fair way, instead of in an unfair way. 

Mr. McNamara: The law is the law, of course, and I do not think we are 
breaking the law. It is only on special deliveries such as unit quotas and over 
quota. We are still issuing a permit book in accordance with the act. 

Mr. ArGcuE: I think Mr. Nasserden’s point is very well taken, and he is 
not trying to embarrass the board—and neither am I. 

Mr. McNamara: No. . 

Mr. ARGUE: Just as you looked at the question of minors last year and 
came up with a very satisfactory solution, I would ask you to look at this 
problem; and I think the committee would be in favour of an examination of 
this, so that people who farm on a co-operative basis have the same privilege 
as those farming on an individual basis. 

Mr. McNamara: This will be done. 

Mr. ARGUE: They want these additional units. 

Mr. Fane: Mr. Chairman, I would like to go on from Mr. Gundlock’s 
question about Hutterites. Did I understand you to say the Hutterites got one 
permit per colony? 

Mr. McNamara: Yes. 

Mr. FANE: They do not get the same consideration as a co-operative farm? 

Mr. McNamara: No. 

Mr. FANE: That is very good. 


Mr. McNamara: Their operations are different from the co-operative 
operations. 


' Mr. FANE: I appreciate that. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: I would like to ask Mr. McNamara whether we are any > 
closer today than when we first instituted the quota system in granting permit 
books to people who qualify under set rules? That is, if you qualify under rules 
1 to 5 you get a permit book. I would ask you whether in your opinion you are 
working towards that rule, or maybe it is advantageous to set out a set of 


_ rules; or whether you feel the system you are now using meets the purpose? 
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Mr. McNamara: I would say, in my opinion, the system is working very 
well, and we are making a lot of progress in overcoming some of the difficulties 
and obvious discrepancies which existed until an acreage was made two years 
ago. That brought in its wake a lot of problems for us, and we are still having 
some difficulties as a result of applications made for permits at that time. 


Mr. CLANcy: How many extra books were issued after that? 


Mr. McNamara: It is pretty hard to estimate the increase due entirely to 
acreage payments; but there was an increase of books issued, and several 
thousand new applicants were received. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Do you feel you have got over the difficulties, now the 
acreage payments have been made; and if and when the government should 
decide to give acreage payments, do you feel you would have another rush of 
applicants? 

Mr. McNamara: I would only venture a personal opinion on this, and I 
could not commit the board, because it is not a question of board policy. I 
will anticipate there will be another flood of requests for payments in the 
event of acreage payments. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: From the same people who had not qualified before? 

Mr. ARGUE: Some ranchers. 

Mr. McNamara: That is correct; that is right. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: Well perhaps a set of regulations should be dealt with? 


Mr. McNamara: Acreage payments tied in with our permit books put 
pressure on our permit books, and a lot of people who are only entitled to one 
permit book would be influenced probably to change their operation. You would 
have the case of the husband and wife who would have the hope of getting two 
permit books, and being eligible for additional payments. | 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Could you place on the record the amount of the increase 
over existing permit books there was prior to the time when these changes 
were made—whether there was a significant amount, or is it small? 


Mr. McNamara: Approximately 5,000 permits we considered were issued 
at the time. 


Mr. ARGUE: A supplementary question, so a wrong impression will not be 
left: is it not a fact that in a vast majority of cases there were applications by 
farmers, small farmers, who had been feeding their own grain to their live- 
stock, and the only reason they did not get it is that they did not happen to 


apply for that permit book that year; and if they had applied for it a few. 


months earlier they could have applied and got it? 


Mr. McNamara: They were eligible to have a permit book but never 
bothered to apply for it in the past because there was no demand for it. 


Mr. ArGuUE: Most of them were not cases of people trying to beat the | 


permit system? 
Mr. McNamara: No. 


Mr. ARGUE: But they were people who under wheat board regulations 


were entitled to the permit book, but because of lack of a sufficient crop or a 
lot of livestock they were not in a position to market grain commercially, and, 
therefore, did not ask for it, and at that time could not get the acreage payment? 


Mr. McNamara: The great majority were these cases. 


Mr. KorcHINSKkI: Do you know of any cases where permit books were 
issued to people who do not normally sell any grain at all, but with the ide 
they might get an acreage payment they merely took out a book? Bg 


Mr. McNamara: Yes, there is a number, and there are more now than 


there used to be, because following the acreage payments a lot of people are 


—— 
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taking the precaution of taking out a permit, even though they do not intend 
to market grain. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: Just like taking out a driver’s license? 

Mr. McNamara: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we go on to item 6? It has been suggested we dispense 
with the reading of the item and go on to discussing it. Is that agreeable to 
the committee? 


Agreed to. 


6. Handling Agreement 

In the 1958-59 Handling Agreement with elevator companies 
handling margins remained at 44 cents per bushel for wheat and barley 
and 33 cents per bushel for oats. The storage rate was unchanged from 
the previous crop year, being 1/30th of a cent per bushel per day for 
wheat, oats and barley in store country elevators. The terminal storage 
rate, subject to maximum tariffs as established by the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada, continued at 1/30th of a cent per bushel 
per day. 

Following negotiations between the handling companies and interior 
mills, the diversion charges on wheat shipped to such mills remained 
unchanged from the previous crop year. Similarly, diversion charges 
applicable to interior terminals, Churchill and Prince Rupert were 
unchanged. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions on item 6? Yes, Mr. Pascoe? 
Mr. AracuE: Mr. Chairman, this handling charge being maintained— 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Pascoe first, and then Mr. Argue. 


Mr. Pascoe: Mr. Chairman, you asked me to go first. 

In regard to these government charges, I have a press report recommend- 
ing a two-stage wage increase for some 400 workers at seven grain elevators 
at Vancouver. This wage increase proposal provides for a 2.5 per cent increase 
retroactive to December 1, 1959, and another 2.5 per cent raise on December 1 
of this year. Would that increase the possibility of raising the handling charges, 
or are they fixed so that they cannot be raised? 


Mr. McNamara: The handling and carrying charges, under the control 
of the board handling agreement, do not affect the terminals at all. This is a 
handling agreement with the country operating companies. It does not affect 
the rates of pay or the cost of handling at the lakehead terminals. They are 
not affected in this item at all. These are handled by charges set by the board 
of grain commissioners. 


Mr. PAscoE: I have one more question in regard to storage. I would like 
to start off with a quotation here, which refers to the United States, of course, 
and which refers to the gravy train for the storing of wheat in the United States. 
The wheat pools’ earnings last year were $6,339,000 which were made up mostly 
on storage. In the Canada Wheat Board Act at page 12, section 2, I guess it is, 
of part 3 it says: 

The board shall, if directed by regulation, pay to each producer 
at the time of delivery of wheat to the board, in addition to any other 
payment authorized by this section, a sum per bushel on account of 
storage of the said wheat on the producer’s farm, for such period of 
storage as the board in its sole discretion shall fix— 

Has any thought been given to the paying of storage for the keeping of 
grain on the farm until the farmer is able to deliver it, and raising the price 
of wheat to the same amount as the storage charges? I see that the board has 
the power to do that. 
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Mr. McNamara: We have the power to do this. This has been a matter 
of consideration over a great number of years. In fact at one stage in the 
early days of our operation we did pay farm storage. In more recent years we 
have not adopted that policy, although the board has discussed within the 
last two years the reinstitution of that policy. In general we have thought 
that we would not be prepared to recommend this to the government. The 
paying of storage to farmers would greatly increase the cost of the board’s 
operation, because we would be paying storage not only on the volume that 
goes into the commercial positions, but on all stocks. We felt that the 
storage would be paid to the large producers who, for some reason, would 
prefer not to deliver the grain as rapidly as possible, perhaps for income 
tax or other reasons, and this would be done at the expense of the small pro- 
ducer who is forced, in order to make a livelihood, to market his grain as 
rapidly as possible. The people who would benefit by farm storage payments 
would be the big operators, at the expense of the small operators. 

Mr. PascoE: Could these payments be cut off at the end of a specific year 
and then start over again? . 

Mr. McNamara: Yes, Mr. Pascoe, but even at that you would raise you 
price one half a cent or a cent a month to cover storage, which would mean 
that the man who was able would hold his grain and market it at the increased 
price, and this would make it difficult to meet market commitments. If there 
was a tendency to hold grain back in order to make a profit this would affect 
our marketing procedures. 

Mr. Pascor: My only thought was that if this was done the elevator 
operator would not profit by the storage charges, and the money would be 
going back to the farmers. 

Mr. McNamara: There is some support for your suggestion. We have 


discussed this on many occasions, not only as a board, but with our advisory. 


committee. We feel that there are more disadvantages than advantages to 
this. I personally believe that the volume of commercial storage we have in 
Canada is about the proper amount of commercial storage that we should 
have in order to properly service our export commitments, and to keep our 
grain moving at all times. I think the commercial facilities that we have in 
Canada are very well lined up in accordance with the overall production. 
I am not recommending that we should increase the commercial storage, but 
I think the commercial storage, which we have available, is an asset and 
should be fully utilized. 


Mr. Pascoe: I have just one further question. On page 32 of the Canadian 


wheat board report it says that during the 1959-60 crop year the board will 


receive from the government of Canada $43,604,000 for carrying charges under | 


the provisions of the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act. Does some of that money 
go back to the country elevators for storage? 

Mr. McNamara: No. We negotiate with the handling companies, a hand- 
ling agreement, which includes the rate of storage which we will pay to them 
each year under the provisions of the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act. The 
dominion government, through the Canadian treasury, reimburses the board 
for wheat only, stored at a quantity in the commercial position in excess of 
178 million bushels as at July 31, the end of the crop year. In other words, 
the government of Canada is paying storage on commercial quantities of wheat, 
in storage, over 178 million bushels which, under the provisions of that act, 
is indicated to be the normal commercial year end amount. 


Mr. Pascozr: What do you mean by commercial position? 
Mr. McNamara: That is the country elevator terminal and eastern stored 
wheat. 
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Mr. ARGUE: In respect to the amount paid by the federal government, how 
much would it amount to per bushel of wheat? 

Mr. McNamara: Mr. Earl could give you that information. 

Mr. ARGUE: What is the net value to the farmer? 

Mr. McNamara: This is shown in the supplementary report. 

Mr. Earu: At page 4 of the supplementary report, Mr. Argue, under item 
A, carrying charges. 

Mr. ArGUE: Have you got the figure per bushel? 

Mr. Ear: Yes. 

Mr. ARGUE: Would you just read it into the record, please? 

Mr. Earu: It is the equivalent of 11.7058 cents per bushel. 

Mr. ArGuE: When did this come into effect first? 

Mr. Earu: This came into effect in the crop year 1954-55. 

Mr. ArGUE: This is kind of a deficiency payment. 

If the government paid the storage on the 178 million bushels as well as 
the excess, what would that add to the net price of wheat? ; 

Mr. McNamara: Mr. Argue, this is shown under this carrying charges 
item. The total carrying charges on wheat amounted to 16.7134 cents per 
bushel on the producers’ marketings of 366,994. Of the funds received from 
the government of Canada under the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act, the sum 
of $42,959,000 was allocated to the 1958-59 pool account, or the equivalent of 
11.7058 cents per bushel on producers’ deliveries to the pool. After applying 
these funds the actual carrying charges paid by the board for producers’ 
account amounted to $18,377,835, or 5.0076 cents per bushel. 

Mr. ARGUE: If the federal government took over, in a national emergency, 
the carrying charges on all Canadian wheat in commercial storage, this would 
add another 5 cents a bushel to the farmer. This is a very excellent sug- 
gestion, I would say. In regard to the income of the average farmer this 


‘might not be very high, but in the total picture it would certainly be at least 


something. 
Mr. Pascoe: Are you talking about peanuts? 


Mr. ArcurE: Even a bag of peanuts is better than what we are getting now 
from this government. 


‘Mr. Chancy: Mr. Chairman— 
Mr. ArGuE: Mr. Chairman, I have not finished. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Argue is not finished yet. 


Mr. Argue: Mr. Pascoe raised several points about paying storage on 
non-commercial storage. My question has to do with the monies paid in 
respect of non-commercial storage, which was the extraordinary type of 
commercial storage at the time. I refer to the storage paid on grain held in 
community rinks and any other buildings across the country. I wonder what 
the board’s experience has been as to the condition of the grain coming out 
of these rinks, and what your experience has been as to the value of this 
type of storage—whether it is called rinks or quonsets,—as compared with 
the normal annexes that elevators have erected. 


Mr. McNamara: As the committee may remember, it has not been the 
policy of our board or the Board of Grain Commissioners to continue to 
license, these facilities or to encourage further delivery of grain into these 
off-site storage premises. We have been working the last few years to move it 
out of the off-site storage because our experience has been that it is not as 
good storage as in regular elevators, or in annexes with conveyor belts. It is | 
true that instances have occurred in which some of the companies who have 
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stored large quantities of grain in rinks and air force hangars have come out 
remarkably well under the circumstances. However, the wheat is not as 
readily accessible, and I know it is causing Mr. Milner and his staff some 
concern in regard to the length of time the grain is left there. 

I certainly would recommend on the part of the Canadian wheat board, 
not only to the government, but as a board policy, that this type of storage 
is not advantageous and should be discontinued as soon as we can get the 
grain out of those places. 

Mr. ARGUE: Well, the statement that has been made by Mr. McNamara does 
not jibe with what I have seen in my travels about the country. I do not put 
my sample survey up against your experience but, from what I have seen, 
the grain in these so-called rinks has come out in very good shape; and the 
grain that I have seen spoiled, in my travels around, is in a lot of these old 
annexes that have started to leak—and that is where it spoiled. 

I would like from the wheat board, or the board of grain commissioners— 
probably, they are the people to prepare it—the figures showing the amount 
of spoilage that came out of these rinks, because I doubt very much that there 
has been any substantial amount of spoilage in these rinks which were built 
a few years ago. 


Mr. McNamara: I do not think, Mr. Argue, it is a case of actual spoilage, 
in the term as you use it, where grain has become heated and condemned for 
human consumption; but my understanding is that this grain has deteriorated, 
particularly if left for any considerable period of time. I do suggest that either 
Dr. Irwin of the board of grain commissioners or Mr. Conacher are much more 
knowledgeable on this matter than I, and perhaps you could get their opinion 
on it. But, I want to place on record that we considered we made a very wise 
decision a few years ago when we notified the companies we were not prepared 
to authorize further storage of grain in these off-site storages. 


Mr. ARGUE: Because the grain came out in poor condition? 
Mr. McNamara: For a number of reasons. That is one of them. 


Mr. ARGUE: You say it is not accessible. I do not see that. I feel if you 
give them 48 hours notice, they will haul all the grain you want out of the 
annexes into the elevators. 


Mr. McNamara: That has not been our experience. We have had difficulty 
in getting it at certain times of the year, and when you get it in these annexes 
it is difficult to get it out. It is surprising the number of excuses companies 
can make available for not emptying it at the time it is required. 

Mr. ARGUE: I do not see why it would be any more difficult to haul the 
grain one block—the length of a town block, when you have it in a truck: 
then drive around the edge of the elevator and drive into the elevator with 
the truck. 


Mr. ForBEs: Is it not because the company is making money out of storage? 
Mr. McNamara: That might be. 


Mr. ARGUE: I feel that communities on the prairies are going to have some 
good rinks, and this is just a question of the community associations getting a 
chance for a return on the storage, rather than some of our elevator companies. 
I think if this thing had been looked at carefully, I think that all across the 
prairies today we could have some wonderful community rinks and community 
centres paid for by farmers and the federal government out of the treasury, 
on their proportion of the storage, instead of having these vast, ugly annexes 
all owned by the elevator companies, and some of them being a positive dis- 
grace to the companies which operate them. 

This may not be the experience of the board, but I feel that where these 
rinks have been built, they will be enjoyed by the community and the chil- 
dren for many years to come, and will stand as a monument to our good 
judgment for all time. ; 
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Mr. CLANcy: I would like to approach section six from a little different 
angle than has the member from Assiniboia. I have your supplementary report, 
and you have just read off the figures. Under the temporary wheat reserve, 
that applies only to wheat? 

Mr. McNamara: Just for wheat. 


Mr. Cuancy: According to the statement there was a difference in the 
storage of wheat in country elevators, that I am talking about, and according 
to the statement made here the federal government paid $49 million, or nearly 
$43 million, as a storage charge, while the farmers paid $18 million. 

Handling charges are something I want to get back to. As set out in para- 
graph six they are charged against the wheat board. In other words, they are 
actually charged against the farmer. : 

Mr. McNamara: The farmer pays for them at the time he delivers his grain. 


Mr. CLancy: That is right, but it is through the wheat board, that it is in the 
bill. 

Mr. McNamara: No, it is not. The initial payment is $1.40 basis Fort 
William, less freight, and less 44 cents handling charge; so the farmer actually 
pays that out of his own payment at the time he delivers the grain. 

Mr. CLANcy: I can see there is a loan, and that the federal government is 
picking up a little better than two-thirds of the carrying charge. 

Mr. McNamara: That includes bank interest as well as storage. 

Mr. CLANCY: Yes. Would it be possible for the wheat board at some future 
date to put in as an appendix to the minutes of our meeting the number of com- 
panies involved, and the number of elevators? In other words, we want the 
number of companies involved in the business of storing grain, along with their 
capacity, and what they have been making? I think that is something which 
cannot be answered right away, but I think it should be possible to append it to 
the minutes of the meeting of this committee. 

Mr. McNamara: I believe that the board of grain commissioners do list 
the licensed elevators and their capacity, by provinces, and I believe that 
information is public information. 

Mr. Cuancy: I would like to suggest this: we are studying the report for 
1958-59, and I would like to have appended to our minutes the total amount 
collected. 

Mr. McNaMara: You want the amount paid out to individual companies? 

Mr. CLANCY: That is right; and give us the total capacity across the prairies. 

Mr. McNAMARA: We have the information here as to the total amount of 
carrying charges paid, but it has never been the policy of the board to make 
public the amount paid to a particular firm, whether an elevator company, a 
shipper, or a customer. I respectively suggest that we should give consideration 
to the advisability of making the details of individual companies’ financial 
transactions with the board a matter of public record. 

Mr. CLANCY: I want to know how much was collected for storage. 

Mr. McNamara: It is a major part of their revenue, I mean the storage at 
the present time. 

Mr. CLAncy: I think it is time we learned just what it was. 


Mr. ForBEs: It would involve compiling the amount that was paid to 
each individual pool elevator; but each pool elevator is owned in the district 
in which it is situated, and any member could find out this information by 
simply attending the meeting of that elevator company. He would learn how 
much the farmer was getting back out of it. Or is it that you wish the total cost 
to the farmer? Actually the farmer is a shareholder in the elevator and he gets 
a dividend out of it each year. F 
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Mr. CLiancy: I am only interested in what it costs the farmer. Somebody 
must have that information, and this is the committee to get it. 

Mr. McNamara: If you would like to press for this information. I would like 
to have an opportunity to discuss it with the minister, because it would mean 
a change in our policy, to make detailed information of this nature available. 
If that is agreeable, we can come back to it later. 

Mr. Cuancy: I addressed my question to the chairman and I asked that it 
be appended to the minutes of the agriculture committee. 

Mr. KorcuInskt1: Is there any justifiable reason that it should not be done? 


Mr. McNamara: No, I do not think so. It is just a matter of policy. It 
has never been policy to make public information regarding financial rela- 
tionships between the board and individual companies. We have given the 
percentage of car allocation, and things like that, and we have information 
here as to the total amount of carrying charges paid, both as to storage 
and interest. But there is some question in my mind as to the propriety of 
our making public information. concerning individual companies, because 
we would have to break down bank charges before we could analyze the 
storage earnings. : 

Therefore I would like to discuss it with my colleagues first, and possibly 
with the minister. But we will come back to it, and we will keep it in mind. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: I think the policy that has been followed has been a 
very good one. 

Mr. KorcHINSKI: It might make very interesting statistics. 

Mr. GunpLock: What I would like to know is the percentage of the 
total cost to the farmer in every account, whether wheat, oats, or barley, not 
per bushel, but per dollar. In other words, I want the whole cost of storage, 
including the part which the government pays percentagewise on the dollar, 
but not on the bushel. I think the difference between the total amount that 
is paid to the country elevator—and as you may recall I have long argued 
that point—I think that some of that storage could well be funnelled back 
to the original producers. 

We all know, as farmers, that we stored all that grain once. On the 
other hand the country elevators store it at a terrific rate of interest; and 
I would include the interest charges with the total storage, in this breakdown 
between the amount paid by the government and the amount paid to the 
country elevators. 

Mr. McNamara: The information contained in the supplementary report 
does not go far enough for what you want? 

Mr. GunpLock: No. I want the total of wheat, oats, and barley percent- 
agewise in dollars, but not in relation to bushels. 

Mr. CLancy: We have been told that this committee is not entitled to 
the facts or information. I do not think there is any committee in Canada 
which has any more right to receive that information, and we want to get it. 
That is what this committee is set up for. I feel that this breakdown exists 
and we should have it. 

Mr. Gunptocx: I think in all fairness, what I am asking for is the total. 
I do not think there is too much paid. Do you agree? 

Mr. CLancy: I want to know where it is going. I think most of our grain 
handling trouble is because they keep their grain in storage and do not 
move it. 

Mr. McNamara: I am sorry that I left with you the wrong impression, 
namely, that we were refusing to give it. What I was trying to say was that 
I would discuss it with my colleagues and come back to you. It is something 
we have not done before and I would not like to take the responsibility upon 
myself for committing the board. But we will come back to it. 
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Mr. Arcue: I can appreciate that the wheat board must place some 
limit on the kind of business the wheat board does with the elevator companies 
which is made public. I do not know if this question is an improper one. I 
am not saying that it is. But I think Mr. McNamara is very correct in saying 
that before this information is divulged for the first time in history, that 
he would like to have a good look at it. | 


The CHAIRMAN: I suggest that Mr. McNamara make'a note of it, and we 
will discuss it later. S 


Mr. GunpLock: That does not throw any light on the question I asked? 
Mr. McNamara: You have not got the information prepared, Mr. Earl, 


~ and you will have to assemble it in this particular manner. But we can 


arrange to get this information for you and submit it to the secretary. 

Mr. GuNDLOCK: I said that I wanted to know concerning the delivery of a 
bushel of wheat the percentage on the dollar that was the cost of storage, 
and what was the percentage with respect to the bank charges. 


Mr. SoutHam: Mr. McIntosh is a member of this committee but he was 
called away. He was looking over some figures which are pertinent to this 
question on the cost of handling grain, as far as the wheat board was concerned, 
and the interest rates and the storage charges, and this is the statement that 
he referred to me: it reads as follows: ; 

Figures taken from the annual statements of the Canadian wheat 

- boards and reproduced in the publication ‘“‘Grain Business Is Your Busi- 
ness” show the cost of handling a bushel of wheat has progressively 
increased from 4.8 cents in 1943-44 to 16.8 cents in 1957-58. The board 
has stated the administration costs of handling a bushel of wheat is 3 of 
a cent, therefore, we must assume the additional 16 cents of cost is 
attributable to storage and interest which is deducted from the farmers 
return per bushel. We are aware that from 1956 to 1959 a portion of these 
costs of 16 cents were assumed by the treasury that is the taxpayer of 
which the farmer is a part. Would the board not agree that if there had 
been more flexibility in the pricing policy (at least within the 16 cents 
range paid for storage and interest) there would have been more wheat 
as well as making more storage available on the farms? © 

This question relates to the increased sale of wheat and in relation to its 
handling costs. | 


Mr. McNamara: I do not believe I follow your question. 
Mr. CLANcy: We are discussing $43 million of public money, and, as a 


member of this committee, I want to know where it goes. 


Mr. ARGUE: What was that publication, Mr. Southam? 

Mr. SoutHam: This is taken from Grain Business Is Your Business, and 
they have made a pretty fair study of this problem. 

Mr. ARGUE: Is this from a publication of the line elevator companies, or of 
the grain exchange, or what? 

Mr. SoutHam: Mr. McIntosh furnished me with these figures. I do not 
know where he got them. But the question is that we feel there should be more 
flexibility with regard to the sales dollar, and that is getting back to the selling 
of wheat again; but it is all tied up with these handling and storage costs | 
and so on. 

Mr. McNamara: I do not follow your question, or what it is directed to. 
Are you suggesting that if we lower the storage charges we would sell more 
wheat, and that more grain would come off the farm? I do not quite follow to 
what your question is directed. | | 

- Mr. ArGuE: I think the article means that if the wheat board had lowered 
the selling price of wheat, it would have moved wheat which you have in 
Canada and on which we have to pay storage charges. . 
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Mr. McNamara: That is a sort of philosophy I would not agree with. I do 
not think the demand for wheat is elastic to that degree; and I am confident 
that Canada would not have sold very much more wheat if we had drastically 
reduced prices. 

We have the support of the buyers in this policy; we have the support, not 
only through the facilities of the wheat agreement, but in the understanding 
we have with the United States and other countries who are subsidizing to meet 
our price. I think that under these surplus conditions, we have maintained 
prices at a fairly respectable level, considering the world’s production and 
surplus supplies of wheat; and I do not subscribe to that at all—and I do not 
think my colleagues subscribe to it at all—that we could have increased our 
sales substantially by cutting the prices down to a dollar a bushel. 

As a matter of fact, there is a great danger from an exporting country’s 
point of view, under present conditions, in reducing the prices, which will 
cause possible tariff barriers against the importation of cheap wheat moving into 
many markets of the world today. I do not subscribe to that at all. 

Mr. SourHam: I think this suggestion is just relative to the 16 cents 
entailed in the handling and storage charge. It is not reducing it out of line; 
but a flexibility in that particular cost item of 16 cents a bushel. 

Mr. McNamara: I suggest that as long as we have a surplus of grain on 
the farms in excess of the storage in Canada, that as you move grain out of 
storage facilities for sale it will come in off the farms, so you have to get 
your over-all carry-over reduced below the level of storage capacity before 
you reduce this storage charge. 

Mr. SoutHAm: I subscribe to this; but it was a theory developed and put 
forward here, and I would like to have a comment on it. 

Mr. ArGusE: I have a supplementary question on this point that has been 
put forward, Mr. Chairman. I think it is pure propaganda. I do not think there 
is a thing in it. : 

; I want to put this to Mr. McNamara: is there any country in the world 
underselling the Canadian wheat board in the commercial cash market, or 
does the wheat board meet competitive prices as they come up from day to day? 

Mr. McNamara: That is a very difficult question to answer, because you 
have to take quality into consideration. I think it is a pretty well recognized 
fact that in the international market of wheat, Canada is the stronghold of 
wheat and has been maintaining prices. 
| As you know, the Americans are subsidizing all their Snrcite They have to, 
to get it into commercial channels; and they set their subsidy each day after 
we have announced our price. We announce our price at the close of the 
market each day, and the American subsidy is set at three o’clock, shortly 
afterwards. But there is certainly cheaper wheat than Canadian wheat in the 
world market, on the basis of quality. 

Mr. ArcuE: But for relative quality, Canadian wheat is competitive? 


Mr. McNamara: I do not agree that there is any country in the world 
that has the quality that we have. 

Mr. ArGue: There is an adequate premium, due to the quality of 
Canadian wheat? 


Mr. McNamara: That is right. 


‘Mr. ArcuE: Mr. Chairman, I have a question, having regard to what has 
been raised, which is an exceptionally important one. I am a strong believer 
in the wheat board method of marketing grain. Mr. McNamara, if you remove 
the wheat board as a stabilizing factor in the Canadian grain picture and in 
the world picture, you would have a very drastic fall in the price of wheat, 
and it would be a great disservice to the wheat producers for whom the board — 
operates? 
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Mr. McNamara: Of course, these are my views. I think the policy of the 
government, coupled with the policy of the board, is that we are operating 
in the interests of the producers; and we certainly think it would be unfor- 
tunate if there were a change in the marketing system, under these condi- 
tions which exist at the present time. 


Mr. CLancy: Are we discussing handling charges, Mr. Chairman, or the 
general wheat board policy? 


The CHAIRMAN: Handling charges. 7 

Mr. KorcHINSkKI: Mr. Chairman, I want to refer back to what the hon. 
member for Assiniboia mentioned a little earlier; that is, if the price were 
reduced. Conversely, if the price were not reduced, if the handling charges 
were smaller, would not the returns to-the farmer be greater? He left the 
impression here that we had to reduce the price to get a greater return, and 
ended by saying the farmer would— 

Mr. ARGUE: You are just as muddled now as you were all afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Nasserden. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. I want an expression of 
opinion from Mr. McNamara. The hon. member for Assiniboia mentioned that. 
if the price were reduced—he left the impression you had to reduce the price 
to sell more grain. | meas 

Mr. ARGUE: I did not leave that impression at all. What I said was, that— 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: That is what you said. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order, gentlemen. 

Mr. ArGuE: Mr. Chairman, may I tell the member what I said. What I 
said was that a reduction in the price of Canadian wheat would not sell more ~ 
Canadian wheat. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would suggest that Mr. Korchinski be given the oppor- 
tunity of finishing his statement. 


Mr. ARGUE: He will be lucky to remember what he himself says, without 
trying to remember what I said. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Mr. Chairman, on a question of privilege: what type of 
statement is that, anyway? Mr. Chairman, if somebody else here does not care 
to think that these deliberations are serious enough, I think the rest of us do. 

Mr. ArGuE: I do not think your statement is serious. 


Mr. VILLENEUVE: Well, let him talk. i 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: My statement reflects on the statement that the hon. 
member for Assiniboia made; and he said that if the price were reduced, we 
could perhaps sell more grain. 


Mr. ARGUE: On a question of privilege, Mr. Chairman, I made no such 
statement whatsoever. 


_ Mr. KorcHInski: Well, Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could get that impres- 
sion corrected, because I am labouring under that impression. 
Mr. ARGUE: I never said any such thing. 
Mr. KORCHINSKI: I would like to get this matter cleared up, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. ARGUE: I was telling him what this propaganda sheet was driving at. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: If I cannot get an expression of opinion on that, Mr. 


Chairman, I want to come back to something that was brought up in reference 
to the storage charges. 


One of the questions I asked last year in the committee—and I did not get 
an answer to it—was: how much money did it cost the farmers by increasing 
the storage charges from one thirty-fifth of a bushel to one-thirtieth? 
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I have never received an answer to that question ‘since last year, and I 
wish I could get it answered. It is important, because I think that it has a 
bearing on the type of question that the member for Yorkton asked. And I am 
going to substantiate that by a clipping I got from the Western Producer, dated 
Thursday, March 17, 1960. It states, Storing Grain a Gravy Train, and I am 
going to quote: 

“Tf ever I am out of the Senate, the first thing I would do is go into 
the grain business,’ says a United States senator. 

Stuart Symington, Democrat of Missouri, chairman of a Senate 
agriculture subcommittee, made the remark after hearing testimony on 
profits to be made by storing surplus crops for the government. 

The manager of a Nebraska firm said his company took a grain- 
storage profit of 167 per cent, based on cost, last year. The actual return 
on investment was about 26 per cent. 

I am wondering whether a similar situation exists here in Canada, and whether 
the grain companies were justified in asking for that increase that I questioned 
last year. 

Mr. McNamara: Mr. Chairman, I would just like to deal with this 
handling agreement. I would not want to leave the impression here today that 
I am happy about the storage we have to pay. As a board, we negotiate with 
the companies each and every year, and in the past number of years we have 
endeavoured to secure a lower rate of storage. We have not been successful. 
The elevator companies, including producer owned and operated companies, 
have resisted our arguments and we have been confronted with a decision that 
we accept these rates, or there is a deadlock in the handling of the farmers’ 
grain. They argue that the storage rates are the same as prewar and the 
handling is the same as pre-war and that of course there has been a substantial 
increase in the cost of the operation for elevators and terminals during this 
period. As a board, however, we consistently have endeavoured to secure more 
favourable terms but have been unable to get them to reduce their rates in the 
last few years. We had them at 144;, as you know for a few years. 

Dealing with the American storage question we had anticipated there might 
be some comparison made between storage in Canada and in the United States. 
I have a short statement which I might read. 

Canada has over a one-half billion grain storage capacity which in recent 
years has been practically fully utilized. The rate of payment for these storage 
- facilities is of constant concern to the Canadian wheat board since it effects the 
costs of marketing western Canadian grain. The rates are reviewed annually 
and agreements are reached each year with the owners of these facilities as to 
the rate of payment for the subsequent year. Recent changes in the payment for 
storage in the United States make it of interest to compare the grain storage 
rates existing in Canada with the grain storage rates paid in the United States. 

Grain storage rates in Canada are the same today as they were in 1935-36 
when the Canadian wheat board was established—14, of a cent per bushel per 
day or 12.17 cents per bushel per year. The rates were less than this in the 1939 
to 1947 period and the 1952 to 1957 period and more than this for the 1947-48 
crop and the 1948-49 crop year, as indicated in table 1. The storage rate on oats 
and barley have been the same as for wheat since the handling of oats and 
bauley came under the control of the wheat board in 1949-50. 
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The following table shows the storage rates in the United States. They have 
been decreased recently: In the 1956-57 to 1959-60 period the storage rate on 
wheat varied from 15.70 to 17.89 cents per bushel per year, depending on the 
area of the country in which the storage facilities were located. 


TABLE II 


Storage Rates—U.S.A. 


1956-57 
59 
1959-60 1960-61 Decrease 


(Cents per Bushel per Year) 
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1Storage rates for wheat for 1960-61 to be uniform for all areas. Prior 
to 1960-61 storage rates varied by areas. The decrease indicated is for the 
northern States (Area II). A comparison of storage rates in Canada and the 
United States indicates that American storage rates on wheat and barley are 
higher than in Canada but are somewhat lower in the case of oats. 
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Even with the decrease in the rates to the United States they are still 
paying more than the Canadians on storage of wheat. 


Mr. KoORCHINSKI: In what year was the rate established at 1/30th. 
Mr. McNamara: 1957-58. It had been 1/35th before that. 


Mr. KorcHINSKI: In one of your opening statements you referred to 
something in the 30’s. 


Mr. McNamara: In 1935-36, yes. 


Mr. KorcHInski: I think we all remember 1935-36 and the amount of 
grain in the elevators and the amount.of money made at that time. In com- 
parison with the amount of grain now in storage there is a great difference. 
The elevators and the elevator annexes they are building are filled in most 
cases to capacity. They are always earning on the grain, so there is no 
significance or appreciable similarity at all. The amounts of money that are 
now being made we sometimes begin to wonder about. I have seen instances 
where the elevator operators, it seems, operate on bankers’ hours, coming 
in at 11 o’clock in the morning, out at 3 o’clock and in the middle of winter 
they are curling most of the time. We wonder whether or not these costs are 
justifiable. In my opinion and in the opinion of many others they are not 
justifiable, and a lot of these elevator companies are merely lumping these 
costs at the expense of the farmer. 

Mr. McNamara: I think your point is well taken. As the carry-over is 
increasing the storage is increasing. At the back of our report we show the 
increase since the period you refer to. 

Mr. KorcHINSKI: Has the board been satisfied that the costs to the elevator 
companies are warranted and that they cannot operate any other way, and 
it is just a case that we merely accept it. 

Mr. HENDERSON: Mr. McNamara has said that he is not happy with it. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: Since the board is not happy about it, then obviously 
we are paying too much. 

Mr. McNamara: As I say, we negotiate with the companies each year — 
and try to drive the best possible bargain. I suggest that when you get the 
producer-owned organization, the pools, and the United Grain growers sup- 
porting the line companies and arguing as a unit that these charges are jus- 
tified, it is hard to break that down. 

Mr. HENDERSON: That is why the farmers went into the business—to. get 
some of the earnings returned to them. 


Mr. KorRcHINSKI: In a lot of cases the deliveries are not made to farm owned 
organizations, so there still exist certain places where the returns would not 
come back to the farmers. 

A lot of the line companies will give you half a cent a bushel, and others 
some more, but apparently the wheat board is not satisfied with what they 
are paying the elevator companies. 

Mr. ARGUE: Those line elevator companies will go on strike. The chairman 
of the wheat board said they would quit handling the grain. 

Mr. FANE: Could we get down to item 6. Before we leave the item I would 
like to have permission to refer back to it tomorrow. 

Mr. McNamara: I have some information I would like to submit on item 6 
before we adjourn tonight. 

- The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Nasserden? 
Mr. NASSERDEN: I guess I forgot what I was going to ask. 
_ The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Pascoe? 


Mr. PAscose: I just have one more question with regard to ‘the $42 million- 
odd the federal government was paying for the storage of wheat under the © 
Temporary Wheat Reserves Act. 
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£ The Saskatchewan wheat pool in one of its resolutions, that on sales promo- 
_ tion, recommends that the government of Canada deduct a levy of one-tenth 
of a cent per bushel from an interim or the final payment on wheat to provide 
a fund to be used in the promotion of increased utilization and sale of wheat 
and wheat products. 

I was just wondering if the chairman would comment on the thought of 
using this $43 million for promoting the sales of wheat rather than paying 
it on storage? © 

Mr. McNAMARA: This way it is a direct return to the producer, because it 
reduces our handling costs, and the producer therefore benefits. Whether or 
not the money could be spent as advantageously in promoting further sales of 
wheat I have serious doubts, because I think the board, working with the grain 
trade, who act as our agents, along with the assistance received from the com- 
mercial councillors all over the world, the departmental service, are doing an 
exceptionally good job of commercial selling; and I do not think that by 
spending another $43 million in sales promotion we would get the necessary 
results to justify such an expenditure. ‘ 

Mr. Pascoe: Do you think they are doing a good job? 

Mr. McNAmara: I am not trying to take credit only for the wheat board, 
because we are receiving excellent cooperation from the trade and the trade 
commissioners abroad. The figures I gave this morning indicate our success in 
commercial markets, and I think the policies we are following are very sound 
and realistic. 

Mr. Pascor: The benaae board do not seem to think that, when they recom- 
mend a special fund—I mean, the wheat pool. 

Mr. ARGUE: Has anyone recommended this $43 million be used for sales 
promotion? I have heard it rumoured; there are rumours to that effect; but 
I think it is a perfectly ridiculous suggestion—to steal one-tenth of a cent a 
bushel from the farmers by cutting off storage, and paying off on a hoop-de-doop 
sales campaign. 

Mr. Pascor: The wheat board are suggesting that—the wheat pool. 


. Mr. ARGUE: They are suggesting one-tenth of a cent of what the honourable 
member for Moose Jaw is questioning, and I think, on the question of the 
honourable member for Moose Jaw, it would be perfectly terrible to take one- 
tenth of.a cént per bushel from the farmers of western Canada. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order, gentlemen. 
Mr. PAScoE: I was not asking for your comment; I was asking Mr. ee 
Namara. 
The CHAIRMAN: I believe Mr. Pascoe was asking Mr. McNamara the 
question. 
Mr. ARGUE: I think that he is making statements, and ridiculous statements. 
Mr. GUNDLOCK: I only had one short comment, and I think I would like to 
ask Mr. McNamara—and maybe he does not have to answer it, but I think 
it is quite evident here tonight, Mr. Chairman and members of the wheat 
board, that due to the intense interest in this storage problem—and it is not 
new this year—connected with the cost-price squeeze—we are all so familiar 
with trying to do something about it—I think it is quite evident the committee 
is generally of the opinion that some of these millions of dollars paid out in 
storage should find their way to the producer rather than the elevator com- 
panies. I do not know whether Mr. McNamara would like to comment or not. 
' Mr. McNamara: I appreciate this point, and it certainly will be kept, 
- again, in the mind of the board when negotiating with the companies this year. 
_ Ido think, in fairness to the companies, that I should point out that they couple 
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their country and terminal earnings; they do not just consider storage and 
handling charges. They argue—and I believe there is justification to this 
argument—that if you were to reduce your storage earnings substantially to 
meet the overall operating costs, they would have to increase the marketing 
charge or the handling charge, the 44 cent margin. Because I know from 
information available to me that the cost of operating country elevators has 
increased substantially since the beginning of the war. The agents’ salaries 
and general costs have gone up, and they are operating on the same handling 
margin. You would be up against a revision in handling margins if you 
reduced the storage; and storage, at the present time, is the big earner. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: You know the position the elevators are in, and I think we © 
know the en the farmers are in. In your opinion, who is in the tightest 
position? 

Mr. McNAmMARA: There is no question about that at all—the farmers. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: On this point Mr. Pascoe brought up— 

Mr. McNamara: Just before you ask that, I would like to file this infor- 
mation, before we get on to sales promotion. This is in respect to a question an 
honourable member asked me. I have discussed this with my colleagues; we 
have consulted the minister; and we are prepared to file as an appendix to 
the minutes a detailed breakdown of the storage and handling charges paid 
to individual companies for crop year 1958-59. as an appendix to this report, ~ 
if you so desire. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreed? 

Agreed to. (See Appendix). 

Mr. McNamara: Mr. Earl, the figures man, has a reservation. 


Mr. Earu: Only to the extent it is possible by companies. We cannot 
break down the terminal storage by reason of the operation of the late shippers. 


Mr. McNamara: Mr. Earl has pointed out to me that we can give it only 
on a company breakdown; but so far as terminal storage is concerned, on 
account of the operation of the lake shippers, we cannot give you the break- 
down. 


Mr. CLANcy: The company elevator storage and by companies, the amount 
paid to them for total storage? 


Mr. McNamara: We can get you that. 


Mr. Korcutnskt: I do not think I have an answer as to how much it would 
cost by increasing it from 1/35 to 1/30. 


Mr. McNamara: If it was 1/35 instead of 1/30, what would be the saving? 
Mr. KORCHINSKI: Yes. 
Mr. McNAmara: Yes, I have that. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: When Mr. Pascoe brought up this resolution in regard 
to sales promotion, it reads, in the final wording: 
—to be used in the promotion of increased utilization and sale of wheat 
and wheat products. 


That might consist of initiating a program, saying, “Let us all des more 
_bread”—and make the price of wheat go up. I think maybe the question that 
the wheat board might be interested in, in so far as this resolution/is concerned 
is: Is there anything in the regulations you might have that would make it 
difficult to take one-tenth of a cent per bushel on the price of wheat and use 
it in that way? . 


Mr. McNamara: We would have to have an amendment to our act; and 
we have no authority to make such a deduction. I understand that what some 
of the farm organizations are advocating there is that this levy should be used 
for scientific work on wheat utilization and not on sales promotion work. 
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Mr. ARGUE: In respect of what the Saskatchewan wheat pool says, I think 


there are enough charges now on the farmers’ grain and we cannot even think 
of starting to add this 1/10th of a cent to his charges. If this is necessary 


to promote the sale of grain, it could be done through the Department of Trade 


and Commerce and the officials in the Department, and it should not be charged 
back to the farmers. | | 


Mr. NASSERDEN: That is a matter of opinion, because dairy farmers in 
Canada have done a very good job of selling their product; and maybe wheat 
farmers could spend a little of their money to commend their product to the 
consumers of this country. 


Mr. ArGcuE: I would like to spend some of the government money; these 
are the people who have the responsibility, and they are falling down on that 
responsibility very badly. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any comments on item 7? 

Some Hon. MEMBERS: It is 10 o’clock, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HENDERSON: I move we adjourn. 

The CHAIRMAN: Carried, gentlemen? 

Carried. G 


The CHAIRMAN: We will adjourn until tomorrow morning at 9.30, and 
start on item 7. 
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APPENDIX “A” 


THE CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


WHEREAS The Canadian Wheat Board is empowered by the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act to provide for the allocation of railway cars available for 
the shipment of grain at any delivery point except cars placed pursuant to 
a car order book, to any elevator, platform or person at such delivery point. 


AND WHEREAS in order to market grain grown in Canada in an orderly 
manner it is necessary and advisable that the allocation of railway cars at 
delivery points in western Canada be regulated. 


Now THEREFORE The Canadian Wheat Board doth hereby order as follows: 


ORDER 


(1) In this Order 

(a) “Railway company” means the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
the Canadian National Railway Company, and any other person 
or corporation engaged in the transportation of grain by rail as a 
common carrier in the designated area. | 

(6) “Special application for railway cars” means an application for the 
supply of box cars out of order to a congested elevator made 
pursuant to Instructions to the Trade No. 3 issued by the Board 
and dated the 30th day of July, 1959. 

(c) “Order for railway cars” means a request for the supply of rail- 
way box cars made by an elevator agent to a railway agent in the 
ordinary course of business, and does not include a special appli- 
cation for railway cars. 

(d) Unless a contrary intention appears all words and expressions in 
this Order have the same meanings as they have in the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act. 


(2) Each railway company shall allocate railway cars available 
for the shipment of grain at any delivery point in the designated area 
except railway cars placed pursuant to a car book as follows: 

(a) Railway cars available for the shipment of grain at any such 
delivery point shall be allocated to congested elevators named in 
special applications for railway cars until railway cars have been 
supplied to all such elevators in accordance with all such special 
applications as are filed with the railway agent responsible for 
the distribution of railway cars at the said delivery point. 

(6) Special applications for railway cars shall be filled in the same 
order as received by the railway agent. 

(c) After placing railway cars at a congested elevator pursuant to a 
special application as aforesaid the railway company shall cause 
the number of cars supplied to be endorsed on the said special 
application, and if there are unfilled orders for railway cars to 
the same elevator on file with the said railway agent, shall cancel 
unfilled orders for an equivalent number of cars for such elevator. 


(3) After railway cars have been supplied to elevators named 
in the said special applications in accordance with such applications, - 
subject to specific orders of the Board, the remaining railway cars 
available for the shipment of grain at such delivery point shall be 
allocated to elevators at the said delivery point in proportion to the ‘ 
unfilled orders for railway cars to be supplied to each elevator on file 
with the said railway agent. 
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(4) Notwithstanding the foregoing, and in accordance with railway 
practice, a railway company may defer supplying railway cars to any 
’ elevator until the same can be unloaded at destination within a reason- 

able period. 


(5) This Order shall have effect on and after the Ist day of August, 
1959 and shall expire at midnight on the 31st day of July, 1960. 


MADE at Winnipeg this 30th day of July A.D. 1959. 


The Canadian Wheat Board 
W. C. McNamara 


Chief Commissioner 


W. E. ROBERTSON, 
Commissioner. 


APPENDIX “B” 
THE CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 


INSTRUCTIONS TO THE TRADE 
No. 2 


1959-60 Crop Season 
ATTENTION ALL COMPANIES: 


Dear Sirs: 


Effective from August 1, 1959, the Board will be operating under a new 
Instruction received from the Honourable Gordon Churchill, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, with respect to the allocation of Board shipping orders among | 
elevator companies. 


For the information of elevator companies and agents, the following pro- 
cedures will be effective for the crop year 1959-60: . 


(1) The Board will establish procedures whereby elevator agents may 
apply to their railway agent for out-of-order cars when their elevator is 
congested and unable to receive grain of kinds or grades generally offered by 
producers. Procedures and rules relating to the relief of congested elevators are 
set forth in Instruction to the Trade No. 3 issued by the Board and dated the 
30th day of July, 1959. 


(2) The Board will continue to issue shipping orders, including shipping 
priorities which the Board may establish from time to time. 


(3) The Board will continue to allocate shipping orders to the head offices 
of elevator companies for distribution to their elevator agents; it being the 
view of the Board that the management of each elevator company is in the 
best position to assess the requirements of each elevator for shipping orders. — 


(4) The Board will commence the crop year 1959-60 by dividing its 
shipping orders among elevator companies on the basis of the percentage for 
each company as recently announced by the Board. Thereafter the percentage 
for each company will be revised from time to time; each company’s total 
receipts of wheat, oats, barley, rye and flaxseed from producers subsequent to 


- July 31st, 1959 being taken into consideration. 
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(5) When cars are supplied at a delivery point, the first cars will be 
distributed to elevators named in special application filed with the railway 
agent for out-of-order cars; thereafter other available cars will be distributed 
to elevators at the delivery point in proportion to orders for cars filed with 
the railway agent. 


Instructions to Trade No. 2 


(6) The railway company may defer supplying railway cars to any 
elevator until the same can be unloaded at destination within a reasonable 
period. In such an event, cars shall be distributed to other elevators at the same 
delivery point in proportion to orders filed for box cars with the railway agent. 


(7) In carrying out the new Instruction and in the administration of 
delivery quotas, the Board may require that: — 
(a) elevator companies submit to the Board for approval their allocation 
of shipping orders to individual elevators; 


(6) the distribution of shipping orders to individual elevators be pro- 
hibited where current space is deemed to be adequate. 


(8) The Board will, on request, advise any individual elevator company 
of its current percentage allocation of Board shipping orders. 


Yours very truly, 


THE CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD, 
Approved for the Board by: 
: W. C. McNamara 
Chief Commissioner. 
Reference: 
C. A. McLean. 
July 30th, 1959. 
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APPENDIX “Cc” | 
THE CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 


INSTRUCTIONS TO THE TRADE 
No. 3 


: 1959-60 Crop Season 
| TO ALL COMPANIES: 
Dear Sirs: 


Re: Out-of-Order Box Cars for Relief of Congested Elevators 


In order to facilitate deliveries by producers to country elevators, the 


Board hereby issues the following Instruction: — 


1. In this Instruction: 
(a) ‘congested elevator’ means 
(1) a country elevator which does not contain sufficient unfilled 
storage space to allow receipt of grain of the kinds and grades 
generally offered by producers for delivery into it, and 
(ii) which contains unfilled storage space totalling less than 4,000 
bushels. 
(b) ‘unfilled storage space’ means the working capacity of an elevator 
less the total gross quantity of grain in storage in such elevator. 
(c) ‘working capacity’ means the bushelage capacity of the elevator to 
store grain as determined by the company and shown on lists filed 
_ by the company with the Board as of this date. 


2. For the purposes of this instruction all the facilities for the storage of 
grain at a delivery point operated by the same elevator company shall be 
_ deemed to be one elevator. 


3: An elevator agent operating a congested elevator may file with the 
railway agent responsible for box cars at the delivery point at which such con- 
gested elevator is situated, an application completed on a form supplied by the 


Board requesting that two box cars be placed at the congested elevator on an 


“out-of-order” basis from the first box cars available for the shipment of grain 
at the delivery point. 


4. Where box cars are placed at a congested elevator pursuant to this 
instruction and the applicant elevator agent has unfilled orders for box cars 
on file with the railway agent; 


(a) the box cars supplied shall be allocated against the unfilled orders 


for cars. 
(b) the application and all relevant documents shall bear the number 
of the appropriate Canadian Wheat Board shipping order. 


5. An elevator agent who does not have orders for cars on file with the said 
railway agent and who has shipping orders on hand must place orders for two 
cars at the same time as filing the application hereunder and the application 


and all relevant documents shall bear the number of the appropriate Canadian 


Wheat Board shipping order. 


6. Where box cars are placed at a congested elevator pursuant to this 

instruction and the applicant elevator agent does not have shipping orders, the 

: box cars supplied shall be allocated against special shipping order No, 1000 

c. and this order number must be used on all shipping documents relating to 
such box cars. 
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7. The kind(s) and grade(s) of grain to be loaded under parse 4,5 
and 6 above shall be those of the highest shipping priority for authorized 
destinations of the delivery point as indicated by the current “Instructions to 
the Trade re Shipments of Grain”. Cars supplied against special shipping order 
No. 1000 will be charged against future allocations of cars to be made by the » 
Board to the Company. 


8. The Board may from time to time restrict the shipment of any kind 
and grade of grain to ensure that appropriate grain may be available at terminal 
destinations to meet sales programs. 


9. An elevator agent shall not re-apply for box cars to be placed pursuant 
to this instruction until all previous applications made by him under this 
instruction are filled. 


10. Companies shall forthwith advise each agent of the working capacity 
of the country elevator which he is operating as shown on the lists referred to 
in paragraph 1 (c). 


11. A specimen application form is attached hereto, supplies of which will 
be made available to companies by the Board. Applications are to be completed 
by elevator agents in quadruplicate and are to be distributed as follows: 

(a) The original application to be delivered to the railway agent; the 
date and time of filing endorsed thereon. 

(b) The second copy to be forwarded by the elevator agent to the Head . 
Office of the Company after placement of box cars applied for and 
to be forwarded forthwith by the Head Office of the Company to 
the Winnipeg or Calgary Offices of the Canadian Wheat Board; 

(c) The third copy to be forwarded by the elevator agent to the Head 
Office of the Company after placement of box cars applied for; 

(d) The fourth copy to be retained by the elevator agent. 


12. It will be the responsibility of each company to bring the foregoing 
instruction to the attention of their elevator agents and to take all necessary 
steps to ensure that all the provisions of the Instruction are complied with. 


Yours very truly, 


THE CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD, 
Approved for the Board by: 
W. C. McNamara 
Chief Commissioner. 

Reference: 
C. A. McLean. 
July 30th, 1959. 
Att. 
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THE CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 


Application for Boxcars 
“Out-of-Order’’ 


For Relief of a Congested Elevator 


Lee et onic Was REEL coe tse KAR ent Of) EE Ne ee 
LD eee eI a SS oe ORK Oe a neh, Cetera en hereby make application to you pursuant 
to Instructions to the Trade Number 3 of the Canadian Wheat Board for two 
(2) boxcars to be placed at the above elevator on an ‘out-of-order’ basis 


from the first boxcars arriving at this shipping point which become available 


for the loading of grain, and in support of this application, I declare: 


1. That the elevator facilities including annexes of which I am in charge at 
ETE SRONA By gos rc ae Neeser Leela wessseeses.. GO not contain sufficient unfilled storage 


_ space to allow receipt of grain of the kinds and grades generally offered by 


producers. 


2. That at this date the space in the said elevator and annexes available 


for the storage of grain is less than 4,000 bushels and is as follows: 


(A) Working capacity of elevator and annexes ..........  « USHels 
(B) Stocks of grain in store in elevator and annexes ........ Bushels 
RC yeopace avaliable Tors deliveries hii. iy). ain. crs «se los ananaeae Bushels 
Date Signature of Agent. ane 


Record of boxcars placed in fulfilment of the above application 
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WARNING 


The improper use of this application will result in the imposition of 
penalties by the Canadian Wheat Board. 
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Freeman, Licensing Officer. 
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Pe 2 REPORT FO. THE HOUSE 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization has the honour : 


to present the following as its 


THIRD REPORT 


On June 23, 1960, the Committee received from the House the following i 


Order of Reference: 


~ for the crop year ended July 31, 1959, which was tabled on February 


Pe - 10, 1960, and the Report of the Board of Grain Commissioners for 1959, 
a which was tabled on May 2, 1960, and the Supplementary Report of. 


the: Canadian Wheat Board on the 1958-59 Pool Accounts for Wheat, 
Oats and Barley, tabled today, be referred to the Standing Committee 
on Agriculture and Colonization.” 


appreciation for his assistance during his tenure of office. 


A copy of the Committee’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence is 
appended hereto. 


Respectfully submitted, 


HAYDEN STANTON, 
Chairman. 
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“Ordered,—That the Annual Report of the Canadian Wheat Board 


Your Committee carefully examined and approved the operations of the 
_ Canadian ‘Wheat Board and the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 


~ Your ‘Committee regrets the retirement of Mr. R. W. Milner, Chief Com- 
missioner of the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada and expresses its 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


FRIDAY, July 1, 1960. 
(18) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 9.40 
a.m. this day. The Chairman, Mr. Hayden Stanton, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Argue, Badanai, Clancy, Cooper, Doucett, Fane, 
Forbes, Gundlock, Henderson, Hicks, Korchinski, McBain, Milligan, Nasserden, 
Pascoe, Peters, Phillips, Bagh. Rogers, Smith RO es Southam, Stanton, 
Tardif and Villeneuve. —24 


In attendance: From the Canadian Wheat Board: Messrs. W. C. McNamara, 
Chief Commissioner; W. Earle Roberts, Commissioner; J. T. Dallas, Commis- 
sioner; C. E. G. Earl, Comptroller and D. H. Treleaven, Secretary. From the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada: Messrs. R. W. Milner, Chief Com- 
missioner; G. N. McConnell, Commissioner; W. J. MacLeod, Secretary; M. J. 
Conacher, Chief Grain Inspector; E. E. Baxter, Chief Statistician; Dr. G. N. 
Irvine, Assistant Chief Chemist and Mr. J. L. ‘Freeman, Licensing Officer. 


The Committee resumed its examination of the officials of the Canadian 
Wheat Board. 


The following sections of Part I of the Report of the Canadian Wheat 
Board—Crop Year 1958-59 were approved: 


f. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
Lt: 
12: 
£23, 


Part 


1958-59 Pool Account—Wheat 
1958-59 Pool Account—Oats 
1958-59 Pool Account—Barley 
Payment Division 

Legal Department 

Staff and Officers 

Advisory Committee. 


tb Financial Statements, was approved. 


The following exhibits in the report were also approved: 
Exhibit I. Consolidated Balance Sheet 


“ II Statement of Operations, 1958-59 Pool Account—Wheat 

“ III Statement of Operations, 1958-59 Pool Account—Oats 

“ IV Statement of Operations, 1958-59 Pool Account—Barley 

“ —V Statement of Payments to Producers 

*“ VI Statement of Provisions for Final Payment Expenses 

“ VII Schedule of Administrative and General Expenses and Allo- 
cations to Operators for the year ended 31 July, 1959. 


The report was approved and the Committee proceeded to the examina- 
tion of the Supplementary Report of The Canadian Wheat Board on the 1958- 
1959 Wheat Account, 1958-1959 Oats Account, 1958-1959 Barley Account. 


The officials of the Canadian Wheat Board were questioned on the Sup- 


plementary Report and approval given to the following: 


1958-1959 Pool Account—Wheat 
1958-1959 Pool Account—Oats 


1958-1959 Pool Account—Barley 
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Barley for the period 1st August, 1958 to 20th May, 1960, was approved. — 


The Supplementary Report was also approved. 


The Chairman thanked the officials of the Canadian Wheat Board for their 


appearance and they were allowed to retire. 


The Committee then called the officials of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners. 


The Chairman introduced Mr. Milner who introduced the officials of the 
Board. 


Examination of the officials of the Board on the Annual Report of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada for the year 1959 was commenced. 


The following sections of the Annual Report of the Board of Grain Com- 


missioners for the year 1959 were approved: 
1. Grain Supplies and Disposition—Crop Year 1958-59. 
2. Marketings 
3. Country Elevator Shipments 
4. Terminal Handlings 
5. Eastern Elevator Handlings 
6. Exports 
7. Domestic Shortage 
8. Carryover 
9. Licensing and Bonding 
10. Assistant Commissioners 
11. Prosecutions 


At 11.00 a.m. the Committee adjourned to 12 o’clock noon. 


As it was not possible to assemble the Members at 12.00 o’clock, the 
Chairman adjourned the meeting until Monday, July 4th at 9.00 a.m. 


Monpay, July 4, 1960. 
(19) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 9.25 a.m. 


this day. Mr. Hayden Stanton, the Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Argue, Badanai, Clancy, Cooper, Danforth, 
Doucett, Fane, Forbes, Gundlock, Henderson, Hicks, Howe, Korchinski, 
McIntosh, Nasserden, Pascoe, Rapp, Rogers, Smallwood, Southam, Stanton, 
Tardif and Villeneuve—23. 


In attendance: From the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada: 
Messrs. R. W. Milner, Chief Commissioner; G. N. McConnell, Commissioner; 
W. J. MacLeod, Secretary; M. J. Conacher, Chief Grain Inspector; E E. Baxter, 
Chief Statistician; Dr. G. N. Irvine, Assistant Chief Chemist; and Mr. J. L. 
Freeman, Licensing Officer. a 


The following sections of the Annual Report of the Board of Grain Com- 


missioners for Canada were considered and approved: 


12. Shortage and Overages, Country Elevators 
13. Regulations and Orders 


a4 
The Statement of Operations on the 1958-59 Account for Wheat, Oats and a 
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14. Sunmitice on Grain ened: bait = 
15. Inspection of Grain She 
16. Research 
17. Weighing of Grain 
18. Weighover of Stocks, Terminal and Eastern Elevators 
19. Entomological Investigations 
20. Terminal and Eastern Complaints 
21. Complaints on Export Shipments 
22. Statistics 
23. Information Program 


The Committee adjourned at 11.00 a.m. until 2.00 p.m. this day. 


: i AFTERNOON SITTING 
(20) 


~The Committee resumed at 2.08 p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Hayden, Stanton, 
presided. 


-Members present: Messrs. Boulanger, Clancy, Doucett, Fane, Forbes, 
Gundlock, Henderson, Hicks, Korchinski, Lahaye, McIntosh, Nasserden, Pascoe, 
Rapp, Rogers, Smallwood, Southam, Stanton and Tucker—19. 


In attendance: Same as at the morning sitting. 


The Committee resumed its examination of the officials of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners. 


The Committee gave approval to the following sections of the sane 
Report of the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada: 
24. Canadian Government Elevators 
25. Lake Freight Rates 
26. Prairie Farm Assistance Act 
27. Organization and Personnel 
28. Expenditure and Revenue. 


The Committee further considered the report and approved: 

1. Personnel chart of Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada 

2. Appendix “A’”—Committees on Western and Eastern Grain Stand- 
ards, Crop Year 1959-60 

3. Appendix “B’—Grain Appeal Tribunals 

4. Appendix ‘“‘C’’—Statistics 

5. Appendix “D’’—Registration Branch 

6. Appendix “E”—Inspection Branch 

7. Appendix “F”—Grain Weighing Branch 

8. Appendix “G”’—The Grain Research Laboratory 

9. Appendix “H”—Canadian Government Elevators 

10. Appendix “T”—Expenditure 

11. Appendix “J’”—Regulations 


The Committee approved the Report. 


Mr. Milner informed the Committee that this would be his last appear- 
ance because of his retirement. 


_ Mr. Rapp, seconded by Mr. Pascoe, moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Milner 
personally and the Committee approved. 
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- The Chairman read into the Evidence a statement regarding appearances 
of farm organizations on the same Order of Reference before the 1956 Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Colonization. 


The Chairman thanked the officials of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada for their appearance. 


At 3.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


THURSDAY, July 7, 1960. 
(21) 
The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 9.40 a.m. 
this day in camera. The Chairman, Mr. Hayden Stanton, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Badanai, Belzile, Cooper, Doucett, Fane, Forbes, 
Henderson, Hicks, Korchinski, Nasserden, Pascoe, Rapp, Rogers, Southam and 
Stanton.—15 


The Chairman introduced a draft Report which had been prepared by 
the sub-committee on Agenda and Procedure. 


Following consideration, the draft Report was adopted and the Chairman 
ordered to present it to the House as the Committee’s Third Report. 


At 10.00 a.m. the Committee adjourned until Tuesday, July 12th at 
9.30 a.m. 


Clyde Lyons, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Note: Answers to questions of Mr. Korchinski and Mr. Clancy were supplied ~ 


by the Canadian Wheat Board and are Appendices “D” and “E” of this 
issue. 


Ty 


EVIDENCE 


FRIDAY, July 1, 1960. 
9.30 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, as you see, I am a little better armed this 
morning. I believe we have a quorum, and I would ask you to come to order. 
Gentlemen, we will proceed with item 7 this morning. 


7. 1958-59 Pool Account—Wheat 


POLICY 


In accordance with the Canadian Wheat Board Act, 1935, as amended, the 
Board administered an annual pool for wheat delivered to the Board between 
August 1, 1958 and July 31, 1959. 


The fixed initial price for wheat for 1958-59 was $1. 40 per bushel basis 
No. 1 Northern Wheat in store Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver. This 
initial price was authorized by Order in Council P.C. 1958-725, May 22, 1958. 
Initial prices for grades of wheat other than No. 1 Northern were established bys 
the Board and approved by Orders in Council. 

Under Order in Council P.C. 1958-725, May 22, 1958, the Board was re- 
quired to sell wheat, other than Durums, for domestic use at the same price 
as it sold wheat for registration under the International Wheat Agreement. 


BOARD RECEIPTS 


The following table shows receipts of wheat from producers, by months, 
for the period from August 1, 1958 to July 31, 1959: 


Bushels 

ANU Teg 6 224 WMS BUEGS SAR gy tee a ey a ec Oa OOO am Oe 2,214,909.2 
RCNILS ROC E a, , Kraak atari aroha Ee tae, ghen 20,405,645.3 
Orteber sau ee gs Otiainath heuer 3 22,258,214.2 
INS Vem Dery a2)-s hse Feat cdih i cs ed a Soak SY ce 29,688,668.3 
SAC CCMIDOR et So IN ER Bon eR ee wind 2(;984;,55522 
PTET hes deed 6/5 Wat ge Glare at tase at Be Ne coi a ue Ure rae 37,230,806.1 
TOTALLY SOL ss pan a is ak hae omg J Secpene eek) ee 20,841,493.4 
REGALO, Wane eet ae ot eA AM est ik Geis Te ee 28,089,458.7 
BL te Lh eee ken ee CT SOL, Ao gs Rie 27,508,034.9 
ty p28 Site mae AA gE SO LOE pea, aR MON UR IU A By Las 22,177,210.6 
PL INS eriseg ea U Rete e tat Age ig oC, eet CRE Re Re 41,619,846.6 
BU NEL eat cere take, Was ey es SN ee eI ate No ah) Rd re yD 86,968,052.3 

gf Ue Wa bp cote ps OY Eg nee Owe i ren ghar te 366,989,894.8 


Board receipts from producers in 1958-59 were 366,989,894.8 bushels as 
compared with 376,867,203.4 in the previous crop year. Producers’ deliveries of 
wheat were on a moderate scale during September and October and were well 
maintained in the period November through April. 

In the month of May, producers’ deliveries were relatively small, reflecting 
the delayed movement of grain from the Lakehead following the opening of 
navigation. Country marketings improved sharply in the months of June and 
July and reached a total of nearly 87 million bushels in July. 
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Of receipts from producers, 25.3 million bushels were graded as tough and 
3.0 million bushels as damp. — 


GRADE PATTERN 


The following table shows receipts from producers, by principal grades, for 
the crop year 1958-59, along with the percentage of total receipts represented 
_by each of the principal grades: 


Grade %. of 
(Including Toughs and Damps) Bushels .~—~—*‘ Total — 
Diger ee NOPtNern une kes Oe Ste cane 4,991,592.2 1.36 
Mig INOTLHern: <u 2% a eee ee 190,614,967.7 51.94 
NOs3> Northern= <5. 2S. a a eee 99,109,664.7 27.01 
Non 4 Northern: 23s sea eee es 31,432,788.6 St 
Nos. 1 to 4 Durum (including 

Bxtra 4 Durum) ge eee ear 23,778,408.4 6.48 
Nes SL tox 3. Garett eee 721,922.6 19 
Per) WATCOL, «ce So en eer acca ets 9,955,332.0 Pal 
Oo GO Wheat. fe) isi ah ce ee es 989,449.1 Zt 
Peed. Wheat -. 25 ss See eae £15,505:5 .03 
ier HOTAUeS sf rai ee ae awe 5,280,264.0 1.44 

RODAL Ac Sen is a We, 366,989,894.8 100.00 


The 1958 wheat crop could be described as a “No. 2 Northern” crop. 
Board receipts of this grade amounted to 190.6 million bushels, or 51.9% of 
producers’ deliveries for the crop year. Receipts of No. 3 Northern and No. 4 
Northern were 99.1 and 31.4 million bushels, respectively. Receipts of milling 
grades of Durum Wheat totalled 23.8 million bushels, a moderate reduction 
from the previous crop year. Producers’ marketings of No. 5 Wheat, No. 6 
Wheat and Feed Wheat were unusually small, totalling only 11.1 million bushels. 


TOTAL WHEAT STOCKS—1958-59 POOL 


Total wheat stocks in the 1958-59 Pool were 508,277,221.0 bushels, consist- | 
ing of 366,989,894.8 bushels received from producers, 139,764,777.4 bushels 
transferred from the 1957-58 Pool Account as at May 15, 1959, and 1,522,548.8 
bushels received from others than producers. 


1958-59 Poot AccOUNT—WHEAT 


The following table shows the operating position of the 1958-59 Pool 

Account—Wheat, for the period from August 1, 1958 to July 31; 19597. the 
1957-58 Pool Account was closed as at May 15, 1959; therefore the operating 
statement for the 1958-59 Pool should be regarded as an interim statement as 
it includes only sales for the limited period from May 16, 1959 to July 31, 1959. 
Completed sales of wheat for the account of the 1958-59 Pool were 82,827,837.9 
bushels. In addition, the Board had uncompleted sales of wheat on its books 
as at July 31, 1959 in the amount of 52,772,000.5 bushels. 
; The inventory of the 1958-59 Pool consisted of 372,677,382.6 bushels of 
unsold wheat valued at $499,345,357.81. The main part of the inventory con- 
sisted of wheat delivered to the Pool by producers between August 1, 1958 
and July 31, 1959. These stocks were valued at initial prices basis $1.40 per 
bushel for No. 1 Northern Wheat in store Fort William/Port Arthur or Van- 
couver. A small portion of the inventory consisted of specific grades of wheat 
transferred from the 1957-58 Pool as at May 15, 1959 and which were unsold 
as at July 31, 1959. These latter stocks were valued at transfer prices. -- s 


The following tGible Ayes the operating oT ton of the 1958-59 » Pool Account hon ie 1, 1958 t to ee 


oy Wheat acquired by the Board: 


(a) Pedder’ deliveries August 1, 1958 to J uly 31, 1959. 
(6) Purchased from the 1957-58 Pool Account—Wheat. . 
(c) Wheat otherwise acquired ® 


Pe ete Pen eire, ei Ohw denis UE jy 13 erie “bite 6m, 


Total wheat acquired........... Seeks est 


2.Cost-oL wheat acquitted i) .2.208 Ase arch. Oe ke ok Oe: Sih 9 

3. Proceeds of sales and value of unsold stocks of wheat as at 
July 31, 1959: 

oe (a) (i) Completed sales at realized PRICES feu oe 

a (ii) Uncompleted sales at contract prices 


TP eek A ee ORS 


(b) Value of unsold stocks of wheat at aba 


cE .. of es Gross surplus as at July 31, 1959.. 


4 5. Operating costs—August 1, 1958. to ae 31, 1959: 
i (a) Carrying charges on wheat stored i in_ country eleva- 
c AOE Roe EE ates vanes eee APs Stee a TRS ea 
(b) Storage on wheat stored in terminal elevators...... 
(c) Net interest paid on Agency wheat stocks.......... 


. _ Less: Carrying charges received under the Tempor- 
- ary Wheat: Reserves Actin s Se) ee. coe eo 


Net carry ine charges paid ¢ geo. 8 ck ee 
Bank interest and exchange, etc., less net inter- 
ACCOUDE- In Lereste n.d, Fierce ie al aS 6 
(e)5 Aaditional relight: (iébls4o5- cue eee a ee 


Pst) AIP IN CHAT OCS mak Gr aip wis oO, waco Sake ou aude es eRe TR 


Total proceeds droniealeg ge hee, : 


Handling, stop-off and diversion charges........... ; 


Bushels 


366, 989, 894.8 


139, 764, 777.4 
1,522, 548.8 


508, 277, 221.0 


(Value) 


$ 128, 563,817.37 


83, 439,925.94 


212,003, 743.31 
499, 345,357.81 


23, 571,137.17 © 


3, 160,377.45 
1, 168,559.80 


27,900, 074.42 
10, 548, 671.55 


17,351, 402.87 


1,353, 142.62 
(304, 470.63) 
123,488.34 

11,934.72 


-$ 703,823,643.24 


4115349, 101 12 


wy « 
ee ae 


(Value) 


“Wetec, 


"7, 525,457.88 


f (h) Administrative and general expenses............... 1,228,197.71 19, 763, 695.63 . 
= 6. Debit balance in the 1958-59 Pool Account—Wheat, as at July 
—_ 31, 1959, after valuing stocks of wheat on hand at cost 
i” prices basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur or Van- Bey 
a CDT VES ar a ae an ts ae ane LN seth ee $ 12,238, 237.75 
h @Net bihils peeked from the adjustment of overages and shortages, etc., at country and terminal 
... elevators at Board initial prices, basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver. 


@See preceding paragraph for basis of inventory valuation. 
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OPERATING Costs—1958-59 WHEAT ACCOUNT | 


Net operating costs applicable to the 1958-1959 Pool Account were 
$19,763,695.63 for the period from August 1, 1958 to July 31, 1959. 

Carrying charges on wheat stored in country and terminal elevators 
amounted to $27,900,074.42. This item was reduced by $10,548,671.55* received 
from the Government of Canada under the provisions of the Temporary Wheat 
Reserves Act and applied to the 1958-59 Pool Account to July 31, 1959. Net 
carrying charges for producers’ account were, therefore, $17,351,402.87. 

Interest and bank charges, less net inter-account interest, amounted to 
$1,353,142.62. The freight account showed a net surplus of $304,470.63. Handling, 
stop-off and diversion charges on wheat stored in interior terminals amounted 
to $123,488.34. Drying charges were $11,934.72. Administrative and general 
expenses applicable to the 1958-59 Pool to July 31, 1959 were $1,228,197.71. 


GENERAL COMMENTS ON THE MARKETING OF WHEAT—1958-59  ~ 
STOCKS UNDER ADMINISTRATION 


The Board commenced the crop year with an inventory of 345.5 million 
bushels of wheat for the account of the 1957-58 Pool. From August 1, 1958 to 
July 31, 1959 deliveries to the 1958-59 Pool amounted to 368.5 million bushels. 
During the crop year the Board therefore had under administration 714.0 
million bushels of wheat for the account of the 1957-58 and the 1958-59 Pools. 
The two Pool Accounts were administered concurrently until May 15, 1959, 
when the 1957-58 Account was closed and remaining stocks in that Pool trans- 
ferred to the 1958-59 Account. From August 1, 1958 to May 15, 1959 sales were 
applied to the 1957-58 Pool Account to the extent that this Pool could supply 
the grades required to meet sales contracts. From May 16, 1959 to July 31, 1959 
all sales were applied to the 1958-59 Pool Account. 


THE INTERNATIONAL WHEAT MARKET—1958-59 


World trade in wheat continued at about the same level as in the previous 
crop year. Changes in production affected wheat supplies in exporting countries 
rather than supplies and import requirements of importing countries. Domestic 
production in Western Europe closely paralled that of 1957-58. In both years, 
production was large. It was evident that in a number of importing markets 
where a large volume of home-grown wheat had to be absorbed, considerable 
stress was laid upon milling quality in determining the source of their imports. 

As in the previous crop year, close to 25% of the international wheat 
market was supplied through assistance or disposal programmes. These 
measures were primarily directed towards under-developed countries and in 
these programmes the United States was the major supplier, while Canada’s 
contribution was in the form of aid to Colombo Plan countries and to the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency. 

While the major wheat exporting countries ended the year with a satis- 
factory level of exports, it was also evident that other countries had placed 
a substantial volume of wheat on the international market, the largest volume 
of the post-war period. The principal supplier in this category was the U.S.S.R. 

Factors which resulted in keen competition among the principal suppliers 
throughout the crop year were the generally favourable production of wheat 


*See Supplementary Report of The Canadian Wheat Board for 1957-58, Page 3. Moneys paid 
to the Board under the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act from August 1, 1958 to July 31, 1959 were 
divided between the two operating Pool Accounts as follows: 

195 7=55>Po0ol: Account— Wheater. fois cee Ok Leek a eee $29,276,631.96 
1958-09-00) Account-——Wheat <oicca oe et es eve ele sb alatore hele © aeot a eee 10,548,671.55 


PEERED feshin of loa e Age Woe mind PUR we Ran Rae Me he w RNG A rg Shes ela by 20s a hana ee $39,825 ,303.51 — 
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in importing countries, the extent of surpluses and their distribution among the 


_ principal exporting reunites and the size of the non- commercial segment of the 
international. wheat markets. 


SALES POLICY . 


In the selling of wheat in 1958-59 the Board again had the advantage of 
wheat with an excellent milling quality. One of the factors bearing upon quality 
in milling wheat is the protein content. The Research Laboratory, Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada, reported as follows: 

“The mean protein content of the 1958 crop of Hard Red Spring 
Wheat is 13.8%; this level is only 0.2% lower than for last year’s survey 
and 0.3% higher than the long-term average of 13.5%.” 


The preponderance of high grades of wheat delivered to the Board in 
1958-59 had a bearing upon marketing operations. Lack of lower grades of 
wheat at the disposal of the Board throughout the crop year had the effect of 
limiting export volume. This was particularly noticeable in the case of countries 
which, in recent years, had been able to use No. 5 Wheat to advantage. 


THE St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


The opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway in the spring of 1959 had a 


bearing upon Board marketing activities and pricing policies. 


In order to assess the effects of the Seaway, and as a guide to future policy, 
the Board and the Shippers and Exporters Association of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange jointly appointed a committee on August 18, 1958. It was felt that 
through the formation of such a committee the combined technical knowledge 
and experience of the various interests represented would contribute not 


only to knowledge of probable effects of the Seaway but also to the necessary 


policies which would have to be brought into effect prior to the opening of 
the Seaway. The joint committee completed its report on January 16, 1959. 
The contents of the report were the subject of a series of meetings between 
the Board and the Executive of the Shippers and Exporters Association. These 
discussions were most helpful to all concerned and to the Board in arriving 
at policy decisions. 

The final decision as to policy rested with the Board pursuant to its 
responsibilities under the Canadian Wheat Board Act. 

In anticipation of the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway, and in order 
to facilitate forward sales for shipment via this route, the Board announced 
an important change in pricing policy on January 30, 1959. Effective on this 
date the Board increased its asking prices for wheat in store Fort William/ 
Port Arthur by 52 cents! per bushel. 

In arriving at pricing BoWe ee in anticipation of the Seaway, the Board 
recognized: 

(a) that it would be possible for ocean vessels to load wheat as far inland 
as Fort William/Port Arthur and deliver such grain at overseas 
destinations at a lower cost than had been previously possible; 

(b) that a lower cost structure would apply in the movement of grain 
from the Lakehead to St. Lawrence ports. 


In consideration of policy the Board felt that the saving in forwarding 
costs for wheat resulting from the Seaway should accrue to the advantage 
of the western wheat producer. In accordance with this objective the Board 


1The actual increase was 53 cents per bushel, which included an exchange adjustment of 
34 cent per bushel. 
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increased its asking prices for all grades of wees basis in store Fort William/ 
Port Arthur by 5% cents per bushel as previously noted. The amount of the 


increase was the difference between the estimated cost of moving wheat 
through the Seaway to St. Lawrence ports and the fixed differential which 
had been in effect prior to the close of navigation in 1958. The increase in 
Board asking prices for wheat in store the Lakehead, being in effect a saving 
in forwarding costs within Canada, did not affect Board asking prices for wheat 
c.if. St. Lawrence ports, and a result did not increase the cost of wheat 
moving via the Seaway to the overseas buyer. The St. Lawrence price under 
the new pricing policy was the equivalent to that previously in effect and, 
consequently, it was not necessary for the Board to alter the level of its 
asking prices for wheat basis in store Churchill and in store Pacific Coast 
ports. 


The new pricing policy announced on January 30th included provision 
for daily quotations for Canadian wheat c.if. St. Lawrence ports and for the 
provision, as required, of prices at intermediate Seaway ports. 


-It should be observed that the ultimate saving in costs will depend 
in part upon the volume of grain which moves exclusively by the all-water 
route through the Seaway and the volume of grain which is moved to 
Georgian Bay ports and thence by rail to St. Lawrence or Maritime Atlantic 
ports. 


The upward adjustment in Board asking prices for wheat, basis in store 
Fort William/Port Arthur, increased the cost of wheat to Canadian mills and 
affected their competitive position in export markets. After consultation with 
representatives of the Canadian milling industry the Board extended its 
export adjustment policy* as follows: 


(1) Export flour adjustment rates (applicable to all areas excepting the 
United Kingdom, Continental Europe and the United States) were increased 
by 52 cents per bushel from the levels in effect on January 30, 1959;1 


(2) A new export flour adjustment rate, applicable to the United Kingdom 
and Continental Europe, was. established at 52 cents per bushel. © 


The increases in the export flour adjustment rates under (1) above and 
the export flour adjustment rate under (2) above are subject to a reduction 
in the case of mills in Eastern Canada, the reduction depending upon the 
geographical location of such mills and the extent to which they are able to 
take advantage of reduced forwarding costs in acquiring their wheat supplies. 

The effect of the foregoing amendments to the Board’s export flour adjust- 
ment policy and rates was to leave the milling industry in the same competitive 
position in export markets that it enjoyed prior to the January 30th increase in 
Board asking prices for wheat basis in store the Lakehead. 


PRICING 
The Board continued two important pricing policies established in previous 
crop years. These were: 


(1) Separate selling prices were quoted for wheat basis in store Fort 
William/Port Arthur, basis in store Pacific Coast ports and basis in store 


*For explanation of policy see Page 10 of the Annual Report of The Canadian Wheat Board for 
1956-57. 

1 Export flour adjustment rates from August 1, 1958 to January 30, 1959 (excluding the United 
Kingdom, United States and Western Europe) were as follows: 83 to 12 cents per bushel appli- 
cable to shipments from Canadian Atlantic and United States Atlantic ports; 10 cents per bushel 
applicable to shipments from Canadian Pacific and United States Pacific ports; and from 8 to 12 
cents per bushel applicable to shipments from Churchill and St. Lawrence ports. Under the 
export flour adjustment policy the 1957-58 and 1958-59 Pool Accounts were charged with a 
total of $2,790,527.71 during the period from August 1, 1958, to July 31, 1959. 
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(2) Optional pricing bases were ended to overseas buyers. A buyer 


could purchase Board wheat either at its daily quoted selling prices or on a 


deferred price basis. Under the latter arrangement the buyer had the right 
to declare the final price up to 8 market days after the date of call on shipment 


from St. Lawrence or Atlantic ports, and from 15 to 22 market days from the 


date of loading from Pacific Coast ports, depending on the destination of the 
shipment. A similar policy was applied to Churchill, the buyer having the right 
to declare the final price up to 9 market days after the date of call. On 
January 30, 1959 the Board provided for deferred pricing on direct overseas 
shipments from the Lakehead following the opening of navigation. Under this 
arrangement the buyer had the right to declare the final price up to 14 days 
after date of call on such shipments from the Lakehead. Lesser periods were 
provided for direct shipments originating at intermediate ports between the 
Lakehead and the St. Lawrence. If the deferred price basis was selected by the 
buyer, provision was made for an accounting price to be established at the 
time of call but this price would be adjusted finally within the time limits 
provided for each shipping range. 


In the administration of its pricing policies the Board endeavoured to 
maintain a strong competitive position in all markets. During the crop year 
1958-59 average Board asking prices for No. 1 Northern Wheat were ‘slightly 
higher than in 1957-58, the increase being 32 cents per bushel basis in store 
the Lakehead and 24 cents per bushel basis in store Vancouver. : 


The following table shows monthly average Board asking prices for No. 1 
Northern Wheat in store Fort William/Port Arthur, in store Vancouver, and 
in store Churchill: 


Monthly Average of Board Asking Prices 
I.W.A. and Class II Quotations 
Basis No. 1 Northern Wheat 


In Store 
Fort Wiliam/ In Store In Store 
Port Arthur Vancouver Churchill 


(cents per bushel) 


MEAP OVIS POD Oe bo con Sov ma kare hes 164 ES Eis 

ole dey end oe: ea Siahatetr st stealthy ode tag ad 1653 1772 1764 
BIS aes 5s ee Rane pee sapere Lit Fs 1763 175% 
PIOWEMI DEES Nene fas Pepe tre ae a's 1633 1753 1762 
IDRCAIMMOGE S: taster os ean tia yet 1622 1743 175% 
POTTY go LODO Fe a5 tien Sane 258 ap 1632 174g 1762 
CAT ee Ore! hes said ster, volar ha 1702 1763 178 

fT ol a RE Rg Oe rete Pat ee ar 1693 HS 177 

PO es Pe earn Paes a 1683 1732 175% 
bi LE Fintan 9 Sorgen oats RE od SP Re 1684 175% | 1752 
PONE Sich Pl an stares) PE 16732 1752 1742 
LSS oo 50 eater ak aoe y's Seg ees 1674 1753 174% 


As shown in the above table Board asking prices for No. 1 Northern Wheat 


basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur fluctuated within a narrow range in 


ow sy +. La 9 Sem ae * = 72 +.) ~— ‘ 
ile Senne Aenea SOT er a Pc i 
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the August-January period. In anticipation of the opening of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway* the Board, on January 30, 1959, increased its asking price for wheat 
in store the Lakehead from $1.63 to $1.69 per: bushel. In February this price 
increased to $1.71%Z. For the balance of the crop year Board asking prices in 
store the Lakehead declined moderately, reflecting in the main the increase in 
the exchange value of the Canadian dollar. — 

Board asking prices for wheat basis in store Vancouver moved within narrow 
limits throughout the crop year. During the August-January period Board 
asking prices for wheat in store Vancouver ranged from 11 cents to 13 cents 
per bushel over Board asking prices basis in store the Lakehead. As a result 
of the adjustment in Lakehead prices, on January 30, 1959 the spread between 
Board asking prices in store the Lakehead and in store Vancouver narrowed to 
62 cents per bushel, and ranged from 52 cents to 82 cents per bushel during the 
balance of the crop year. 

Board asking prices for wheat in store Churchill fluctuated narrowly above 
and below Vancouver asking prices. 

During 1958-59 minor adjustments were made in selling discounts for No. 2, 
No. 3 and No. 4 Northern Wheat, and selling discounts for No. 5 and No. 6 Wheat 
narrowed appreciably as compared with the previous crop year. The narrowing 
of selling discounts for the latter grades was due to the diminishing volume of 
these grades within the Board’s inventory. 

The following table shows quoted discounts under No. 1 Northern for 
principal grades of wheat on August 1, 1958 and July 31, 1959 (basis in store 
Fort William/Port Arthur): 


a 


No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 
Northern Northern Northern Wheat Wheat 


(cents per bushel) 
Prueuseo b= 198. ok ~—4 —12 —21 —29 —33 
1p) 2 00, ou Ineo RS) peers —3 —13 —23 —26 —27 


Selling discounts for wheat in store Vancouver followed the general pat- — 
tern of discounts applicable to the in store Lakehead position. Selling discounts 
for No. 6. Wheat in store Vancouver were somewhat wider throughout the 
crop year. 


The exchange value of the Canadian dollar played an important part 
in Board pricing throughout the crop year. The crop year commenced with 
the Canadian dollar at a premium of nearly 4%. The premium declined to 
23% in August and September but increased to nearly 33% by the end of 
December. The exchange value of the Canadian dollar moved downward 
in January and the early part of February, reaching 2 1/32% by mid-February. 
For the balance of the crop year the premium on the Canadian dollar increased 
steadily, reaching nearly 5% in early July, and remaining at over 4% for the 
balance of the crop year. The continuous premium on the Canadian dollar 
throughout the crop year was a major factor in reducing the proceeds of sales 
from the two Pool Accounts under administration. 


*See comments on the St. Lawrence Seaway, Pages 8 to 10. 
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The following table shows monthly average Board asking prices for 
No. 1 C.W. Amber Durum Wheat basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur: 


High Low Average 


(cents per bushel) 


EMUEUST, lOO >. he cate so eee 1948 1923 “E493 
SSRI TSI a eles rar tate eee Shee Se ccea 1964 1943 1953 
MOONAOIIO once Ale oct cily Saal ee eee gcd 1953 1854 190 
PO VERIDOCL. ohn. ne EA eet eas 186 1853 1853 
IPOPOTIADE Te. coi tal csere. Cit anaes aie sarah 1854 1843 184% 
anu aT Ve LODO scream ae eee 1914 185 1858 
EDLY = +o is tan ea hee Cat, ones 193% 191Z 1923 
ILA EOS. Misses he eet ae OG 1923 191 1913 
REMIND LDR cher ty Pega eat Cs See NCL shee 191-4 1892 1903 
DUA Varn chia pene uae ede oR eect e eta 1903 1893 190} 
PEG cace ee Meta is ae Gi a So aia as mits 189Z 1884 » 4893 
Uae. aera tet, Cle Senna tt por oe vate LOU 1824 1863 


Asking prices for No. 1 C.W. Amber Durum Wheat worked to lower 
levels during the crop year, the range being from $1.963 per bushel in Septem- 
ber, 1958 to $1.82% per bushel in July, 1959. The major part of the decline 
occurred in the August-December period, with some recovery midway through 
the crop year. The Board’s selling discount for No. 2 C.W. Amber Durum 
increased from 1 to 3. cents per bushel in September and remained on this 
basis. Selling discounts for No. 3 C.W. Amber Durum and Extra No. 4 C.W. 
Amber Durhum were widened by 2 cents per bushel early in the season, 
but narrowed appreciably during July, 1959. At the start of the crop year 
the selling discount for No. 4 C.W. Amber Durum was 48 cents per bushel 
under Board asking prices for the top grade. This selling discount narrowed 
steadily to 33 cents per bushel at the end of July. Durum grades of wheat 
continued to be delivered to the Board in quantities in excess of available 
markets. 


ASSISTANCE PROGRAMMES 


During the crop year the Government of Canada continued to facilitate 
the export movement of Canadian wheat and flour through its assistance 
programmes for Colombo Plan countries and for the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency. . 

In 1957-58 the Government arranged for a long-term loan of $35 million 
to be made available to Colombo Plan countries for the purchase of wheat 
and flour. In 1957-58 India used $24.2 million of this loan, leaving a balance 
of $10.8 million available for 1958-59. This balance was used within the 
crop year in the acquirement of wheat and flour by India and Ceylon in the 
amounts of $8.8 million and $2.0 million, respectively. 

‘During 1958-59 the Government provided an outright gift of $13.9 million 
for the purchase of wheat and flour by Colombo Plan countries. As in the 
previous crop year, but to a lesser extent, regular Colombo Plan appropriations 
were used for the purchase of these commodities. Pakistan, Burma and Nepal 


received wheat and flour to the value of $4.1 million. In contrast to the 
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previous crop year, “regular Colombo Plan appropriations were not used = 
India and Ceylon for the purchase of wheat or flour. 

The Government also provided a gift of $1.5 million to the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for the purchase of Canadian flour. 

Under the foregoing loan arrangements and assistance programmes a 
total of 18.2 million bushels of wheat was exported in 1958-59 as compared 
with 31.1 million bushels in 1957-58. The reduction was largely due to smaller 
purchases under the long-term credit arrangements and to a lesser use of 
regular Colombo Plan appropriations by recipient countries for the Be: 
of wheat and flour. 

In the crop years 1957-58 and 1958-59 the following sums of money were 
made available by the Government for the purchase of wheat or flour: 


1. Regular Colombo Plan aRO ROPER: seh Cis se $14,134,211.00 
Riypspecial Bilis. (Fi cae ees AS Se eee eee 31,852,513.00 
3. Long-term Government -loans ............ 35,000,000.00 

Ly 19 8 In Ge OR eg 1 Bes ene eee rig Seat pigeon RAS Be $80,986,720.00 


The foregoing funds provided for the shipment of 49.3 million bushels of 
wheat or wheat in the form of flour to Colombo Plan countries and the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency in the period from August 1, 1957 to July 
31, 1959. 

Export sales of Canadian wheat and barley under the terms of the Export 
Credits Insurance Act increased from $6.2 million in 1957-58 to $20.7 million 
in 1958-59. The increase was due to larger purchases of wheat and barley 
by Poland in the crop year under review. 


SALES—1958-59 
During the crop year 1958-59 Board sales of wheat were as follows: 


Total Sales 

. — (bushels) 

AIOMRESTIC Sales iad ato sie Seeagcs Mies os Fs taba boone Se 53,259,782.8 

Export sales at-Class IL prices. 44 44 4.548 a 25 206,481,121.7 
Export sales under the terms of the 

International Wheat Agreement............ 81,881,402.3 

Weight losses in transit and in drying ...... 68,678.4 

ge a ee 

SLOT ALS S brine ica tare ede eae ete a UG ora See es 341,690,985.2 


As shown by the above table Board sales of wheat amounted to 341,690,985.2 
bushels, of which 206,091,146.8 bushels were applied to the 1957-58 Pool 
Account and 135,599,838.4 bushels were applied to the 1958-59 Pool Account. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 


The crop year 1958-59 coincided with the third and final year of the 
International Wheat Agreement which became effective August 1, 1956. Total 
sales registered under the Agreement were 191 million bushels. Canadian 
sales registered for the crop year were 83.5 million bushels. 
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| _ The Board continued to represent the Government of Canada in the 
administration of the International Wheat Agreement. 


During the crop year a new International Wheat Agreement was ne- 
gotiated and became effective for a three-year period commencing August 
; 1, 1959. The new Agreement is wider in scope and concept than the one which 
. it replaced. In preceding Agreements the rights and obligations of member 
: countries were effective only at the levels of minimum and maximum prices. 
: Under the new Agreement these rights and obligations exist within the price 
q range as well as at the extremes of the price range. Importing countries 
subscribe a percentage of their annual wheat requirements and the volume 
: of international trade in wheat within the Agreement will be greatly enlarged. 
: Exporting countries have a general obligation to meet import requirements 
. rather than a specific obligation in terms of fixed export quantities. The rights 
| and obligations of member countries in relation to the Minimum and maximum 
_ prices are precisely stated. . 


As at the date of this Report, 31 importing countries and 9 exporting 
countries were signatory to the Agreement. The United Kingdom is a signatory 
member of the 1959 Agreement. The United Kingdom, Belgium, The Nether- 
. Jands and Portugal have subscribed to the Agreement on behalf of their 
: overseas territories. The weighted average percentage of imports subscribed 
by member importing countries is 70.5. 


EXPORTS 


) ; The following table shows exports of wheat (including flour) by months 
for the crop year 1958-59*: 


; Million Bushels 


PMU TOD Bas pe, UR at Song oN UTR oe nominee 25.6 
DOP usmINOla ar kiacady Ga aS ie de Sees 18.3 
Rr her Mere de ce Bae ce ee Peet oe ee Se 29.2 
INOMEMIDET! yep aru hie Mae ta, gt ees 3 Sater gh 25.4 
7 LOLS 8 0. 6a PRR Se OPK an, ies ON A SRE SC 28.1 
: Mamas LON OF ey, cat, whem stig yk ot are 20.7 142.3 
Lal Sit? » a hata < Tae as 58 MEO te SPR et iat ate bah man a ge LI 20.7 
INURE Ae rae SON eg Sf Rae nS rs a a kee 21.3 
Tk Raw a aly Ss aes Nyt HON ty i ante ne Seal 22.0 
NEA ad oie A oe Near ee a Het W SEN rate oh 32.6 
ITI’ oh. os, pA en en Maen eka ig aay eat Seapets 30.8 
PRU oh ec ceo nen ie SR aa ae eas. SMa aa 19.6 147.0 
a a OLA Tic tighten ahenoige, ee ye pee exer ey eer aoe 289.3 


*Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. Includes exports of Ontario Winter Wheat. 
Exports of bagged seed wheat are not included. 


Wheat exports, including flour, amounted to 289.3 million bushels as com- 
” pared with 316.1 million bushels in the previous crop year. The export move- 
. ment of wheat was well distributed throughout the crop year, and with the 
| exception of the months of September and July followed a normal pattern. 
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EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR* 
Crop YEARS 1958-59 anp 1957-58 
Continental Areas and Countries 
Crop Year 1958-59 
Crop Year 
Flour (Wheat 1957-58 
Wheat Equivalent) Total Total 
EUROPE: (bushels) 
Mint Pde Deon a. coke hs os bs oe eee 87,032, 155 13,855,251 100,887,406 104,060, 568 
Rea sciet ee ek ih ly iG fetta eves 34, 983, 696 — 34, 983, 696 29, 736, 006 
TSE Oa ote oleae a ea a Aa es. GREE Ce 10, 654, 704 231,973 10, 886, 677 13, 162, 676 
NI 51S (2120 Can ae ana a ard rR AD EAD. ped 7,853, 201 5,796 7,858, 997 21, 733,457 
Peace Ooh, aye cat sce nin cases ete neat ten 7,308, 187 — 7,308, 187 14, 833, 328 
ONPG OTA AMER 5 Mees oy aie hg ts Sacks cee a Ges 6, 276, 779 — 6, 276, 779 9, 672,754 
are aioe PaO ina aes A ee ae 5, 408, 331 — 5,408, 331 1,443, 680 
NOLAN Ce id ees aie ee 4,120,833 — 4,120, 833 1,911, 526 
PERT Asa ca ir oe hs co ae ee ee 3, 574, 728 — 3, 574, 728 3,541,171 
PSU IAL Yor ae es SS ahs Re a ake eh madtes ieee 2,974, 833 — 2,974,833 _ 2,153,570 
112 hap dts SIME Se eee ae ae Seapine a ea eee eRe 1, 102,039 2,019 1, 104, 058 1, 004, 380 
[RBS TOVESE Sie eye RUE A pr ae pe eh 1, 352,435 — 1, 352, 4385 — 
SS By RS a aR rg RR ee ER 900, 146- — 900, 146 1/527ca07 
PVCU GAA SCs eh ce. ih, mae mee ae Le See 432,954 2,392 435, 346 278, 708 
MCN er elie org is och None tod Ns Ee a 173,612 — 173,612 — 
ERIE Ee Gos ons ial oles cdc rel! a bua vase eee No Manes ere — 56, 654 56, 654 44,316 
Crue UAE aS bok Td cate sake Remar Eaten — 44, 565 44,565 — 45,620 
SEROR = eee Oo ccs ho te hs ee ee nls 29, 867 2,024 31,891 10, 345 
ere Cle Mie ree ae es i Ens aie ale Rede a — 14, 819 14,819 16, 100 
CFEC ees L ee fb esies ereeaks. 5 RG cokes Sc Ha — 4,719 4,719 26,020 
GEES, Serio la nc cs. cade: ge Sa toes ate NO 174,178,500 ~ 14,220,212 - 188,398,712 205,201,532 
ASIA AND OCEANIA: 
RST eer Wee oe ee a cag Pacers tetas 40, 957, 400 1,169, 702 42,127,102 38, 721, 127 
DEL ae ae Na GA Rc) ome Ste ee te 11,381,051 1,955 11, 383, 006 23,795, 301 
Peripanec islands: s.. 5. . os oo ce a cata ere 1, 166, 667 3, 034, 659 4,201,326 4,861,076 
DRAG (OTs ee SAO aa aie ee nae ON Eee OL Si a 3,824, 239 345 3, 824, 584 3,526,433 
Israel 4 PAM os gee ate cues Pate alee 1, 560, 534 — 1, 560, 534 1,463, 840 
CS oS Ee me Se I aI Bit DRI ORR Si Soest — 2,239,926 2,239, 926 2,519, 682 
RAO Soe oh irs awe Noe LIER aps Cae yi cse es 56, 000 878, 099 934, 099 754,476 
ice sane re eter Te shod ann. ea tee 131,601 609, 691 741, 292 673,499 
ASV PENCE as eine EAR Oo. i aoe ae cae 478, 426 — 478,426 233, 383 
Mealava and Oinea pores: O...s 0% cca ee ee oe —_— 459, 057 459, 057 392, 831 
UTE ene hosed GE he ac on Rae tote a eee 463, 867 — 463, 867 3, 786, 907 
AB NSIC UI Ys ARO aa ek Sette ang <a Ei — 335, 892 335, 892 355,203 
POL UCEG ANSIA . SON so laine ta Ree eh — 221,092” 221, 092 122,944 
"EUROS girs Cop rsels Meee ates byok Ona tro UR cre SPN cL ee ate — 54, 804 54, 804 28, 288 
i BUT SULT RE tone oe, te in Dok SR RO Se RIE oy At 40,070 — 40,070 — 
Ce LL ee eee ee AS. met Gop Wa ky se Pg POR oksAT 36, 543 — 36, 543 — 
1h Se ae eg ei aa Ieee MPR RES Paes Boy ree ge — 16, 882 16, 882 — 
NOERTO SA nee eae i ore kate Ma eat taoe hee 7,616 — 7,616 — 
Mer ma ee oo rN eck AP onc eres Sees oatats — 1, 208 1, 208 — 
AMEE POTS Ween, Wek Ge od ct names aOR Ae ee rsd —_ — 1,490, 534 
eTIGRAOGUNUTIES.% oe 58 ote aco tin arhe please nee — 6,327 6,327 50, 864 
SP VERT RS ioe) echo Gk a HUT ee ale Rates 60, 104, 014 9,029, 639 69, 133, 653 82,776, 338 
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Crop Year 1958-59 
Crop Year 
Flour (Wheat 1957-58 
Wheat Equivalent) Total Total 
_ CENTRAL AMERICA AND (bushels) 
THE CARIBBEAN AREA: 

ITAL or ky La ce) cae bh dGR alee ts — 1, 647, 623 1, 647, 623 1,625,386 
Primidedand: FovAgO.1 oh oe. Ate ‘ 673 1,627,742 1,628,415 1,586, 728 
Leeward and Windward FSIANGS wuts ae 33 1,035,356 1,035,389 1,068,116 
DJommrcae Mepubplice,. ora ehs oe 1,000 668 , 350 669, 350 698, 128 
CSA REC HC ie eh ek Chae eee Ae 41,286 486, 282 527, 568 516, 722 
2 SLi) ier d Ca) Maree Ren pues Mie es aye Ne, RAT 33,063 278,806 411,869 196,430 
RPC Pee ee nh eh So NO ole 1,918 Orleuoe 379,210 605, 863 
SAERUCIASN A) ote asic ta he ke a eo Se eee 83, 333 258,845 342,178 474,219 
DY ie RAO eye ork cris ek dio ere inet SE ee ccie _- 315,242 315, 242 271,563 
BLING CEU Lave ears We tap iene Slane WER WET Kank ones rg PIS a lng 833 313,163 313,996 335, 765 
PPA MEDI Gans SG. ei Set ne TY Ot ah te --- 302,416 302,416 254,897 
USAR TEAS ee Pa ah See ae Peak eo 2 — 262, 734 262, 734 2113136 
Netherlands Antilles.) ...2..5.0..¢3 5.808 — 158,029 158,029 173,340 
PSCC MOU Ait es eee. Me EN ee ER eS — 112,422 112,422 96,340 ~ 
TASIEIENG an le Re ee ca nee. enn hos oe 8,333 79,247 87,580 val 
LAL etre are re ENE IK ty, ORES onde Coe — 48 , 047 48 , 047 455, 664 
Britishslionduras icc 4 ee cen Se Oe Oo — 19, 743 19, 743 14,875 
ENERO OUNUIOS Obie te os ke re ee — 8,579 8,579 17,289 

AREAL yc fore AC NOIRE hen aty xe LK ato 170,472 8,099,918 8,270,390 8,764,432 
SoutH AMERICA: 
Nea Olt e's. ey sauce hPa aes. Sine Liw i 2,899,989 649, 237 3,549, 226 4,367,827 

Sg Ly na tere CLAM i ee 9 aye Speier 1,943,068 23, 347 1,966,415 2,734, 924 
ECL G8 CON ies OM Ne Pancha tty a a eR 1,123,042 — 1,123,042 403,940 
RO ADIA Rete aks SERN Sse ee ee 14,875 251, 649 266, 524 258, 817 
PPR Ts ie Cri cr ea ee aR OMe See — 198,470 198,470 305, 353 
RIC TIL NG aCe UO, ok Rima RA an” eat et eae — 95,393 95,393 129,394 
MBO caer... Dah a teers Rory. dan ata re lant —— 34, 730 34, 730 23, 000 

FORA Tie. ee nen er ce Pes Wee ah: 5,980,974 1,252,826 7,233,800 8.223, 250 
AFRICA: 
Union of South Africa.............eecece0ee 7,631,138 —— 7,631, 138 -— 

ANAL SES ase OE, Lae ae one ee — 1,385, 253 1,385, 253 502,944 
Belvian 'GOneo see rb Gay ih oe Ses Ree Lee — 637, 482 637,482 404,002 © 
Digit a denne a) a Gone i are eens ee eine — 292,535 292,535 236, 686 
Portucuess Bast Africas. 6.41400. aie it 234, 565 4,740 239,305 133, 645 
DCR Mohn we, Oh te haere Dee us — 203, 244 203, 244 55, 924 
BINGCLOGNEN Seno. ¢ ceed, hear IPE ee OM as ade 126, 933 25,431 152,364 497,932 
POL CM hes Seas Be be PET ee OPT, eae -— 148, 069 148, 069 248, 273 
Portucwese: West Africa... tocar coe oe ek — 85,340 85,340 40, 643 
ETOCS ANC NERCLGING:. bop ciccis Rohl oe Ras Oke re — 30,337 30,337 25,482 
CREP DUT eee, ee aes es ee ane — 16,118 16,118 — 
tate Re Re Re Sl vote ae & Gem aly — 19,177 19,177 — 
Cen A OWNELIOG SN. ohh es Pact as oo eae — 4,400 4,400 19,318 

4 (CS 7 UR EAR Lily coed Rae ed a AACR a aie a Ro 7,992,636 2,852,126 10, 844, 762 2,164,849 
NortH AMERICA: 
United States 
Paying i TOON se. 2. cones Prec ai ees 1,408, 216 — 1,408,216 1,795, 924 
Damectie Tae... a et . 1,953,931 — 1,953,931 5,370, 162 
De A ee GLa, MTN TiC A Sane EN -= 1,649, 509 1,649, 509 1, 754, 028 
Mer Countries eens oe opens roe — 20, 684 20, 684 22,975 
SRO a Pe eee ene pe Weare Ne Ne ae, See 3,362, 147 1,670,193 5,032,340 8,943,089 
RRS AG Oh is ete fo Ge. & ic MOEN wR 366, 200 — 366, 200 — 
ELSE PRAT AY 10082) EM oes ts ak eee See 252,154, 943 37,124,914 . 289,279,857@ = 316,073,495@ 


@Exclusive of exports of Eaceea seed wheat which amounted to 4,219,341 bushels in 1957-58 and 
5,032,340 bushels in 1958-59. ; 
Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. Includes Exports of Ontario Winter Wheat. 
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Exports of wheat and flour to Europe were 188.4 million bushels as 
compared with 205.2 million bushels in the previous crop year. The reduction 
was due to smaller exports of low grade wheat to The Netherlands, the reduced 
purchases of the U.S.S.R., and smaller requirements of Switzerland. These 
reductions were partially offset by increased exports to Germany, Poland, 
Ireland and France. Trade with other countries was in line with the previous 
crop year. 


The United Kingdom continued as Canada’s largest wheat market. Exports 
to the United Kingdom in 1958-59 amounted to 100. 6 million bushels as com- 
pared with 104.1 million bushels. 


Japan accounted for over 60% of wheat exports to Asia. Japanese imports 
amounted to a record 42.2 million bushels as compared with 38.7 million 
bushels in the previous year. 


: Exports to India were substantially lower, reflecting a smaller quantity 
of wheat purchased from Canada under long-term credit arrangements and 
reduced purchases of wheat under regular Colombo Plan appropriations. 


Australia and China purchased wheat from Canada in 1957-58, but these 
countries were not purchasers in the crop year under review. One cargo was 
shipped to China during 1958-59 as part of the quantities sold in the previous 
crop year. Canadian exports continued on a satisfactory level to the Philippines, 
Pakistan, Hong Kong, Israel, the Philippines, Lebanon and other Asiatic 
countries. ‘ 


Exports were well maintained in Central America and in the Caribbean 
Area. The major part of exports to these markets in flour. 


Exports to South American countries, except for Ecuador and Colombia. 
were somewhat smaller than in the previous crop year. 


Exports to Africa increased sharply as a result of the shipment of 7.6 
million bushels to the Union of South Africa and increased flour shipments to 
Ghana, Belgian Congo, Nigeria and other African territories. 


Exports of low grade wheat to the United States for domestic use declined 
from 5.4 million bushels in 1957-58 to 2.0 million bushels. The decline was 
mainly due to the lack of suitable grades of wheat for shipment to the United 
States for feeding purposes. Exports of wheat to the United States for milling 
in bond amounted to 1.4 million bushels as compared with 1.8 million bushels 
in 1957-58. : 


WHEAT EXPORTS BY PorRTS* 


Exports of wheat (including Ontario Winter Wheat) through Eastern 
Canadian ports for 1958-59 amounted to 123.8 million bushels, of which 89.2 
million bushels were shipped through St. Lawrence ports. Shipments through 
Atlantic winter ports were 29.7 million bushels. Pacific Coast clearances of 
wheat amounted to 106.6 million bushels during 1958-59, and a record shipping 
programme was established at Churchill with clearances reaching 18.4 million 
bushels. Shipments of wheat and flour to the United States for consumption 
amounted to 3.4 million bushels. 


UTILIZATION OF SPECIAL ACCOUNT 


Section 29A of the Canadian Wheat Board Act provides that unclaimed 
balances in the hands of the Board which are six years old or more may, 
with the approval of Governor in Council, be transferred to a Special Account. 
The Act specifically sets forth that these funds shall be used “for such purposes 
as the Governor in Council upon recommendation of the Board may deem 
to be for the benefit of producers.” 


*Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 
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From funds derived from the Special Account the Board continued its 


| policy of providing the opportunity for missions from important grain im- 


porting countries to visit Canada. The purpose of these missions is to enable 


visitors to see at first hand the methods employed in the production, handling, 


storing, milling and processing, and merchandising of western grain. Provision 
is made whereby visiting missions can inspect the Canadian elevator system 
and particularly the movement of western grain to seaboard and port facilities 
available in Canada. Members of missions may also explore special fields in 
connection with the marketing of Canadian wheat and wheat products. In 
1959 visiting missions were provided with the opportunity of seeing the St. 
Lawrence Seaway operation and studying the relationship of the Seaway to 
the marketing of Canadian grain. 

During 1959 two important missions came to Canada under this pro- 
gramme. The first mission consisted of five members and represented the 
independent segment of the milling industry of the United Kingdom. The 
second mission came to Canada from Norway and represented the trading 
and technical services of the Norwegian State Grain Corporation. 

In arranging programmes for visiting missions, the grain trade in Winnipeg 
and elsewhere, and other interests in Canada, co-operated generously. The 
Board would like to acknowledge the assistance of the following organizations 
in connection with the 1959 missions: the Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada, including the Grain Inspection Branch and the Research Laboratory; 
the Dominion Laboratory of Plant Pathology, Winnipeg; the Dominion Labora- 
tory of Cereal Breeding, Winnipeg; the Plant Products Division, Production 
Services, Department of Agriculture, Winnipeg; the Experimental Farm Ser- 
vices, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa; the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, Ottawa; the National Harbours Board, Montreal and Churchill; the 
Provincial Wheat Pools in Calgary, Regina and Winnipeg; the United Grain 
Growers Limited, Winnipeg; the milling and baking industries; and the Cana- 
dian grain trade throughout Canada. 

Funds were appropriated from the Special Account to provide laboratory 
equipment for the Institute of Baking and the Baking School of Japan. 


SALES PROMOTION: 

At the commencement of the crop year The Honourable Gordon Churchill, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, accompanied by Board representatives, 
carried out a sales mission to the United Kingdom and principal importing 
markets in Western Europe. ; 

Members and officials of the Board maintained close contact with overseas 
wheat and flour markets. During the crop year members and officers of the 
Board visited the United Kingdom, The Netherlands, Belgium, France, Ger- | 
many, Switzerland, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Ireland, Portugal, Spain, 
Denmark, Finland, Sweden, Norway, Italy, Austria, Japan, Hong Kong, the 
Philippines, Venezuela, Haiti, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, Trinidad, 
Barbados and Cuba. 

A mission, representing the Department of Trade and Commerce and 
the Board, visited Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, Panama, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras and El Salvador in the interests of wheat and flour 
sales. 

The London and Rotterdam offices of the Board maintained close liaison 
with importing countries in Western Europe. 

The Canadian Wheat Board film continued to circulate in most importing 
countries. The film is available in the French, German, Dutch, Portuguese, 
Italian, Polish and Japanese languages. 
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During the year the Board prepared a brochure dealing with many 
aspects of western wheat and included samples of the principal grades of 
western grain and flaxseed. This brochure was widely distributed to the 
import trade and the milling industries in overseas markets. 


In the marketing of wheat and other grains the Board wishes to acknowl- 
edge the co-operation which it received from grain shippers and exporters, 
and the Canadian milling industry. 

The Board also wishes to acknowledge the assistance which it received 
throughout the crop year from the Grain Division, Department of Trade and 
Commerce, and the Canadian Trade Commissioners’ Service. These agencies 
were very helpful in facilitating the marketing of Canadian wheat and flour. 


UNITED STATES DISPOSAL PROGRAMMES 


The annual reports covering Board operations for the past four crop 
years have reviewed in general terms the United States surplus disposal 
programmes. These programmes were continued during 1958-59 under 
increased appropriations by the United States Congress. 


Surplus agricultural commodities, including grains, are disposed of in 
export markets under three major types of programmes. 


(1) Disposal of Grains for Local Currencies: 

Title I—Public Law 480 and Section 402 of Public Law 665. Under 
these Laws surplus agricultural commodities are sold abroad for the 
-eurrency of the importing country, and the funds so acquired are 
utilized by the United States in that country for market development, 
purchase of strategic materials, military’ procurement, purchase of 
goods for other countries under mutual assistance programmes, grants 
for multilateral trade and economic development, loans for economic 
development within recipient countries, international educational 
exchange and scientific activities. 


Title I of Public Law 480 was amended on September 14, 1959 to require | 


that at least 5% of the foreign currencies accruing from sales under Title I 
should be used for market development purposes. Several other changes also 
were made in the use of foreign currencies accruing from sales under Title I. 


These include financing programmes of medical and scientific research, work-_ 


shops in American studies, and preparation and distribution of audio-visual 
information and educational material. 


From the inception cf the programme in July, 1954 to the beginning of 
the 1958-59 crop year, a total of $4 billion had been appropriated by Con- 
gress for activities under Title I of Public Law 480. A further $2.25 billion 
was appropriated for use during the period July 1, 1958 to December 31, 1959. 
As at June 30, 1959, 158 agreements had been entered into with 37 countries. 
Of the countries receiving surplus agricultural commodities, 26 obtained 
wheat and/or flour, and 16 obtained various feed grains. 


From July, 1954 to June 30, 1959, 725 million bushels of wheat or flour 
and 171 million bushels of feed grains have been disposed of. The recipient 
countries were: Austria, Brazil, Ceylon, Chile, China (Taiwan), Colombia, 
Ecuador, Finland, Greece, Iceland, India, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Italy, Japan, 
Korea, Mexico, Pakistan, Paraguay, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Spain, Turkey, 
United Arab Republic and Yugoslavia. 

During the crop year 1958-59, 230 million bushels of wheat or flour were 
exported under Title I of Public Law 480. Congress has approved a further 
$3 billion to continue the programme to December 31, 1961. 
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Sales for local currencies under the provisions of Section 402 of Public 
Law 665 amounted to $44 million for food grains and feed grains during © 
1958-59. From October 31, 1953 to June 30, 1959 sales of food grains and 


feed grains under this programme have amounted to $597 million. During 


the 1958-59 crop year approximately 20 million bushels of wheat or flour 
were exported under Section 402 of Public Law 665, bringing the total wheat 
and flour exports under this programme to 251 million bushels since the 
beginning of the 1954-55 crop year. The recipient countries for wheat and/or 
flour, were: Austria, Bolivia, Ceylon, China, (Taiwan), Denmark, Egypt, 
France, Germany, Greece, Guatemala, India, Indo-China, Iran, Israel, Japan, 
Jordan, Korea (South), The Netherlands, Pakistan, Turkey and Yugoslavia. 


(2) Disposal of Grains for Famine and Disaster Relief: 


Title IlI—Public Law 480. Under this disposal plan surplus agri- 
cultural commodities are donated to relieve famine and disaster. 


No further appropriations were granted for this programme during 1958- 
59. However, the Amendment to the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 provided $300 million annually for donations under 
Title II during the calendar years 1960 and 1961, bringing the total funds 
appropriated to $1.4 billion. Included in the programme is a provision whereby 
ocean freight costs may be paid on government shipments and on donation of 
surplus foods through voluntary agencies and inter-governmental organizations 
in the United States. Wheat and flour exports under Title II during the 1958- 


_59 crop year totalled 11 million bushels, involving a cost of $42 million. The 


value of feed grain exported under this programme amounted to $8.6 million 
during 1958-59. Donations of cereals have been made to the following 32 coun- 
tries: Austria, Czechoslovakia, Germany (Federal Republic), Germany (Soviet 
Occupied), Hungary, Italy, Yugoslavia, Libya, Morocco, Tunisia, Afghanistan, 
Ceylon, India, Iran, Jordan, Lebanon, Nepal, Pakistan Turkey, Japan, Viet Nam, 
Bolivia, British Honduras, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Peru, Ethiopia, Ghana and Yemen. 


(3) Disposal of Grains under Barter Arrangements: 


Title III—Public Law 480. Under this Law surplus agricultural 
commodities may be exchanged for strategic materials entailing less risk 
of loss through deterioration, or substantially less storage costs; or mate- 
rials, goods or equipment required in connection with foreign economic 
and military aid and assistance; or materials or equipment required for 
off-shore construction. 


Under the original programme, barter contracts provided for the delivery 
of specified materials with payment to be received in Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration owned agricultural commodities which had to be exported by the con- 
tractor. The origin of materials and the destination of agricultural commodities 
were limited to friendly countries but were not required to be identical. 

In May, 1957 the American administration revised its regulations with 
respect to the barter programme, and in November, 1958 the barter programme 
was again revised. Details of these revisions are outlined on Page 16 of the 
Board’s 1957-58 Annual Report. In September, 1959 the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced a number of changes in its barter programme. 
The changes are incorporated in a new table of commodity-country designa- 
tions which re-classifies barter outlets for surplus agricultural commodities. 
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The major differences from the earlier table, which has been in effect since 
November, 1958, are as follows: : : 

(1) Many dependent overseas territories of foreign countries are included 
for the first time. These previously unlisted areas automatically fell 
into the “C” (open-end) category heretofore. 3 

(2) A new “X” category, designating countries to which barter exports 
of specified commodities will not be authorized, has been established. 

(3) All countries which produce agricultural commodities available 
under the barter programme and which export their surplus produc- 
tion of those commodities in competition with United States exports 
have been put in the “A” (screened multilateral or bilateral) cate- 
gory with respect to those commodities. Previously some of these 
commodity-country designations had been “B” (unscreened multilat- 
eral or bilateral) or “C’? (open-end). . 

(4) In determining the appropriate commodity-country designations 
for wheat and wheat flour, consideration has been given in the new 
listing of traditional markets of other exporting countries which are 
signatories of the International Wheat Agreement. Also, instead of 
two separate listings, there is now a combined listing for wheat and 
wheat flour. 

(5) Oats have been removed from the list of surplus agricultural com- 
modities available for export under the barter programme. 


The changes in the table were viewed as necessary to safe-guard usual 
marketings of the United States and avoid undue disruption of world prices of 
agricultural commodities or replacement of cash sales for dollars. Each com- 
modity-country designation has also been re-appraised in the light of current 
world economic and marketing conditions and current availability of the vari- 
ous Commodity Credit Corporation owned agricultural commodities. 


Other general barter requirements are applicable to the modified barter 
programme. These include, among others, customary barter contract provisions 
pohibiting the trans-shipment of the agricultural commodities from the 
approved import destinations, the posting of letters of credit for commodities 
received in advance of delivery of bartered materials, payment of interest on 
the value of such commodities, and shipment of at least 50% of the materials 
involved in privately-owned United States flag vessels. c 

During the 1958-59 crop year a total of 22.3 million bushels of wheat and 
23.6 million bushels of oats, barley, rye and corn were exported from the United 
States under this programme. Since July 1, 1954, 86 countries have received 
surplus agricultural commodities under this programme, totalling in value of 
$1.1 billion. 


(4) Long-Term Supply Contracts: : ee 


Title IV—Public Law 480. The purpose of this Title which was pro- 
vided for in the September 21, 1959, Amendment to the Agricultural 


Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, is to utilize surplus agri-_ 


cultural commodities to assist the economic development of friendly 
nations by providing long-term credit for purchase of surplus agricul- 


_ tural commodities for domestic consumption during periods of economic _ 


development. Under this new provision the President of the United 
States is authorized to enter into agreement with friendly nations to 
undertake to provide for delivery annually of certain quantities of sur- 
plus commodities for a period not to exceed 10 years. Payments will be 


made in dollars in approximately equal instalments over a period not. 


to exceed 20 years, with interest not exceeding the cost of funds to the 
United States Treasury. . 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Rapp, have you a question? 


Mr. Rapp: Well, Mr. Chairman, in dealing with grain patterns, I would 
like to get some information. Is there any charge to a farmer for drying damp 


grain? If you get damp grain, what will the farmer be charged on the final 


payment? What is the difference between damp grain that is dried, damp grain, 
and dry grain? 

Mr. W. C. McNamara (Chief Commissioner, Canadian Wheat Board): In 
the initial payment price on the damp grain we allow for an arbitrary discount, 
I think, on the top grade of dampness, of 16 cents. But, the damp grain must be 
dried at the terminals. We pay the drying charges and the shrinkage loss as a 
result of it, and in the final price we reflect the actual cost to the board of the 
drying operations. 

I have not, in my mind, the exact discount. The drying charges at the 
terminals for damp grain, up to and including 20 per cent moisture, is 64 cents 
per bushel, and the shrinkage loss. 

Mr. Earl, have we the final payment this year, and the difference between 


‘these? 


These are approximate figures but, as I say, the initial payment discount 
was 16 cents per bushel, but the final payment price for damp 2 northern was 
approximately 6 cents per bushel higher than the final payment for straight 2 


~ northern. We narrowed that spread to about 10 cents. 


Mr. Rapp: That is much less than the farmer would have to pay if he had 
to get a drier in his place? 
Mr. McNamara: Yes. 
Mr. Rapp: This is the information I wanted, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very 
much, Mr. McNamara. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Pascoe is next, and then Mr. Korchinski. 
Mr. Pascoe: Well, Mr. Chairman, in connection with section 7—board 
receipts, it says: 
: The following table shows receipts. of wheat from producers, by 
months, for the period from August 1, 1958 to July 31, 1959. 


Could you indicate for the last three months—April, May and June; and 
you may not have the figures for June—how we came out with the producers 
this year? 

Mr. McNamara: The receipt figures are up until June 22, and the receipts 
of all grains from August 1 to June 22 amounted to 401.3 million bushels as 
compared with 425.7 million bushels the same date last year. 

In so far as wheat alone is concerned, the receipts amounted to 295.3 
million bushels as compared. with 282.6 million bushels the same date last year. 

Mr. PASCOE: So, we are ahead. 

Mr. McNamara: We are ahead on wheat. But, oats and barley—the others— 
have been lighter than last year. 

Mr. PAscoE: I have one more question on the same section. 

In connection with the grades, No. 1 northern, only 1.36 per cent graded 
No. 1. Is there any reason for that? Was that a particularly low crop, or is that 
what we are getting? 

Mr. McNamara: I think this is a question the committee should ask Mr. 
Milner or Mr. Conacher, as I feel they are more competent to answer it than I 
am. . 

Mr. Pascoe: We will reserve nae question for them, 

I have a further question. 

“* It says under order in council P.C. 1958-725, May 22, 1958, the board was 
required to sell wheat, other than Durams, for domestic use at the same price 
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as it sold wheat for registration under the international wheat agreement. Are 
we still continuing that policy? 

Mr. McNamara: Yes. This is under instructions we received from the 
governor in council, and we will continue it until the governor in council 
changes those instructions. 

Mr. Pascor: Would they have to change the act, or could they just change 
the regulations? 

Mr. McNamara: No, just by changing the regulations. 

Mr. Pascoz: They could charge more for domestic wheat? 

Mr. McNamara: Yes. 

The CyHarrmMaAN: Mr. Korchinski, have you a question? 


Mr. Korcuinsk1: Again, Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct the attention 
of the committee to the fact that this certain group of people who set them- 
selves up as champions are not with us this morning—and I refer to the C.C.F. 
group. They said they wanted the farm unions and so on here, but have not 
seen fit to be in attendance themselves. 

In drying that grain, Mr. McNamara, what percentage do you bring the 
moisture content to? 

Mr. McNamara: Again, this is under the direction of the board of grain 
commissioners, and I feel they are more competent to deal with this than I am. 
However, they can dry it down to 13.5 per cent moisture. 


Mr. KorcHINSKI: I know they can, but—well, I will deal with that later. 

My other question is this. There seems to be quite a disparity in the 
price paid for damp and tough grains—in the initial price anyway. There 
is a reduction of some 16 cents for the damp grain and some 4 cents for the 
tough. It seems to me, when you are dealing with something like 16.5 and 
17—-well, there is certainly a difference of 12 cents, and I am just wondering 
whether you have any thought in mind that perhaps this 16 cents could be 
reduced to some lower figure. Is there any possibility of that at all? 


Mr. McNamara: Well, it depends on the year. 

In the year in question, there is a limited quantity of damp grain and, 
as I explained to Mr. Rapp, in the final price the producer realized for damp 
grain, the discount was 10 cents per bushel. This represented the actual price 
we paid for drying and the actual shrinkage loss. But, in the 1959-60 pool, 
when we report on that, I anticipate you will find the realized price will be 
lower because there has been a larger percentage of grain delivered and the 
shrinkage losses have been in relation to the quantity, because the moisture 
content was higher and there was heavier shrinkage. I expect there will be 
a wider difference this year between the straight and damp grains. We are 
being conservative at 16 cents. 

Mr. KorcuInski: I was just wondering whether it would be advantageous 
to the producer to have, perhaps, another grade, I suppose, set up. There is 
a certain percentage of the grain which you might refer to as wet, and I was 
just wondering whether it would be to the advantage of the producer to have 
tough, damp and wet categories? | 

Mr. McNamara: Again, I suggest you discuss this with the board of grain 
commissioners and the inspection department, as they are more. competent 
than I am to answer your question. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Rogers? 


Mr. Rocers: I would be interested to know, Mr. Chairman, if there is any 
particular significance in the low delivery of grain in August, 1958. Is that 
due to lack of elevator space, or due to lack of grain? 


Mr. McNamara: No, a lack of elevator space. 
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At the end of the crop year we are anxious to accept from the producers 
as large a quantity as possible. We raise the quantities and the producers 
congest the elevators. So, the situation in August was due to the limited space. 
We have to open up more space before the deliveries can take place. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you a question, Mr. Forbes? 


Mr. Forses: As this item deals with price of grain, I was expecting that 
as a result of the completion of the St. Lawrence seaway—and I was given 
to understand this—that the price of wheat would be increased by 5 to 8 cents 
a bushel. This does not seem to have been reflected in the final price for 
wheat. Would you care to give us any explanation of that? 


Mr. McNamara: Yes. We have a section in the supplementary report that 
refers to the St. Lawrence seaway and, actually, it is the same as in our last 
year’s report. However, I think we did increase the Fort William price by 
5-5/8 on the opening of the seaway. We pointed out to the committee that this 
does not indicate we secured 5-5/8 cents in addition to the over-all cost but, 
to the extent that we sold to the domestic mills, we secured the benefit 
of the 5-5/8. To the extent that we moved on the direct all-water route, we 
got the benefit, but to the extent we used the transfers, one cent of that dis- 
appears because there is an extra cent involved in moving via the transfer 
point. In view of the fact that we have to use the lake and rail route, we 
are losing money, because that is 64 cents more than the all-water route. 
To the extent we export flour, we have to increase our flour adjustment to 
offset the increase at Fort William, to keep our flour competitive in the world 
market—and we do not get the benefit of the 5-5/8 on the export flour. In 
so far as the movement out of the Pacific coast and the movement out of 
Churchill, we do not secure any benefit of this 5-5/8, so you cannot anticipate 
that a full 5-5/8 cents per bushel would be reflected in our final price. 

You must also take into consideration that the fluctuation in the Cana- 
dian dollar has a distinct bearing on the price we realize, and during this 
period when the dollar was at a substantial premium, it lowered the price in 
Canadian dollars. So, in comparing one year with the other, you must take into 
consideration the extreme situation that existed during the year. 


Mr. Forses: That could account for the final price of wheat being slightly 
lower than a year ago, but I suggest the farmers are not getting the benefit 
from the St. Lawrence seaway that they anticipated. 


Mr. McNamara: They are getting the benefits the board anticipated. 

As we mentioned last year, we tried to secure as much of that benefit as 
possible. We did not reflect to our buyers any benefit out of the St. Lawrence 
seaway, but you cannot say that we never did anticipate that we would) get 
5 and 5/8 cents out of the St. Lawrence seaway on all the wheat we are 
selling abroad. 

I would estimate that as a result of the seaway, producers have bene- 
fited anywhere from two to two and a half cents per bushel. 


Mr. KorcHINskI: I wonder, in view of the fact that there have been certain 
groups which are constantly agitating against the Crowsnest Pass agreement 
and the benefits which may accrue to the producer—whether the wheat 
board has investigated the possibility of the proposal that was made some 
time ago to set up arrangements on the east coast in such a way that, pro- 
bably, grain could be shipped during the shipping season from Churchill to 
points along the east coast? I forget the name of the proposed harbour. 
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Mr.-McNamara: You mean a harbour in Newfoundland? 

Mr. KorcHInski: Yes, that is what I am thinking of. I wonder how much 
investigation the wheat board has carried on, and whether they think there 
is any prospect—if not at the moment, but at some time in the future—of 
ever realizing something like that? 


If this question of freight rates is constantly to be eects us, I feel that © 


the wheat board should investigate certain avenues, and that this is one of 
the proposals which I think merits consideration. 


Mr. McNamara: We have looked into it, and in our view it is not a prac- 
tical solution. The possible handling of grain through Churchill to other ports 
and unloading it there, as far as cost and additional freight is concerned, would 
more than offset the value. We do not think it is practical suggestion at all. 


Mr. Korcurtnski: I will not argue with that statement; but, for example, 
if we have terminals at the lakehead, and then there was transportation by 
lake freighters, and then an unloading to ocean going ships, it seems to me 
there is very little difference in the handling, in such a case. 


Mr. McNamara: I think you would find that in the ocean freight rates 
you would have to pay: about as much to move that from Churchill to New- 
foundland as you would have to pay originally to move it to the United 
Kingdom in an original movement. And your next movement from New- 
foundland to the United Kingsdom would again be very comparable to the St. 
Lawrence rates. 


Mr. KorcHINski1: Are you basing this on the present rail rates, that is, on 
the Crowsnest rates? If, for example—I hope there never comes a day when 
the Crowsnest pass agreement is tampered with—but if we were ever in a 
position that we had to pay the rates which the railways claim we should, 
in their presentations, and if we were basing it on those rates, I wonder if it 
would make a difference? 


Mr. McNamara: I do not think it would make any difference, because you 
have to move your wheat to Churchill at the same rate as you pay to move it 
to Fort William, and if the Crowsnest rates were to disappear, the increase 
would apply to Fort William as well as to Churchill, and also as well as to 
Vancouver. So your inland movement to your export ports would no doubt all 


be reflected by the same increase; so that it would not change the situation © 


at all as far as making Churchill and Montreal competitive. 
The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Gundlock. 


Mr. GUNDLOcCK: My question may be a little irrelevant, but I would like 
to ask Mr. McNamara if he has any figures on the export of prepared feeds? 
We had quite a talk with the feed mills. Are there any figures on the export 
of these companies? 


Mr. McNamara: We do not have any, but I believe the bureau of statistics 
would have them. When we sell feed grain to a manufacturer, we do not follow 
their export of it. ; 

Mr. GuNDLOcK: You have mentioned flour. 

Mr. McNamara: Flour is different. We handle flour the same as ieee and 
we have figures on the export of flour to the various markets. 

The CHAIRMAN: If there are no further questions, may we now pass on to 
item 8 on page 18 “1958-59 pool account—oats’”? Are there any questions, 
gentlemen? 
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8. 1958- 59 Pool Aecount—Oats 


By authority of Order in Council P.C. 1958-725, May 22, 1958, Parts III 


and IV of the Canadian Wheat Board Act were extended to oats for the crop 


year 1958-59. By the same authority the initial price for oats was established 
at 60 cents per bushel basis No. 2 Canada Western Oats in store Fort William/ 
Fort Arthur. Initial prices for other grades were established by the Board and 
approved by Orders in Council. 


BOARD RECEIPTS 


The following table shows Board receipts from producers, by months, 
from August 1, 1958 to July 31, 1959: 


Bushels 

PA SUES ES el OOO 1, vectors fact Bue LN Ws oie TU 1586:1682 
Depleniver 4.) ow yee Bite Pobtias 7 tase borg solos shay wes 5,917,987.4 
OcloOper- ax ir hele akon ied phen OY prs rae WPS ae O poi OO PE aA 
INCOM CITI Oo citys a, Ree ences hare eae 3,031,959.2 
PIGCO TASC ae rac sharacn RT rg ah os ela eg a Ue hey 1,637,448.7 
LAT Vib Oe sana ee aie he I SR LS ee SOE 1,187,980,5 
LENS) Co ig Ee oa gs ee Reece RU at een mae ate A eS ah Me ea a 2,120,5 15,7 
i, uy Fe tne ace ae MAB ei rae Gs nse RC ae ES eet QTE TBS. A 
oy Sid Lae iA tate a erence te Psalter apr 21535957 
TED eer decal inate cate anes SCI Ors eee CE yi atheea en eee 1,860,068.9 
So NCE Seare WSR tiie a, Nee Ee ears geen dee etree P igenenONree aR 3,105,106.2 
Dl sncecthe seens Gates Re ae ee a ae ae .. 10,098,995.7 

MALE Lite ea kis Kt ER Cre Lewes 38,748,591.9 


Producers delivered 38.7 million bushels of oats to the 1958-59 Pool as 
compared with 57.8 million bushels in the previous Pool. Deliveries were rela- 
tively large during the fall months and in the final two months of the crop year. 


GRADE PATTERN 


The following table shows Board receipts of oats from producers by prin- 
cipal grades, along with the percentage of total receipts of each grade: 


Grade %o Of 

(Including Toughs and Damps) Bushels Total. 

US ae a | PU artetaee gererce = eat REE ERCP Pe Be 196,337.4 HT 
Toya gst Gor WN out Ba at la cTengitt iargrds 5,127,845.4 | 13:23 
jer thir? igh a gel A Sn oe [a Reg DER ge a ae 12,193,970.2 31.47 
iwi coud apy 4% Rusia Cara gee aGN OE ba Meee 20,135,508.2 51.97 
IN Cites el net Mecca Fos a anole he cas or eG 748,582.7 1.93 
USS is op ate UD. Rage can eta ea oe 78,124.3 220 
there Padeint. cu ccoek ets ab be ok 268,223.7 .69 
SO CEBA Ls San, fae tere ocd ns ah eer 38,748,591.9 100.00 
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The principal grades of oats delivered to the 1958-59 Pool were Extra No. 1 
Feed and No. 1 Feed, these grades accounting for 83.4% of the total receipts 


for the crop year. 
1958-59 Poot AccouNT—OATS 


The following table shows the operating position of the 1958-59 Oats Pool from August 1, 1958 to July 


31, 1959: 
Bushels 

1. Oats acquired by the Board: 
(a) Producers’ deliveries August 1, 1958 to July 31, 1959.... 38, 748, 591.9 
y- Oats utherwise acquired 5: wa. ~0s So. ee eh ee @ 3,360.4 
(c) Purchased from 1957-58 Pool Account—Oats............ 14,075, 169.8 

Tatalloats acguited icc: « pak tees aera dene Ore siete eon 52. 827,122.14 
(Value) 

2.. Cost of oats acquired... ..,..-...;. Re eae eee ATE te ee Ee S 

3. Proceeds of sales and value of stocks unsold as at July 31, 1959: 
(a) (i) Completed sales at realized prices................-- $14, 564, 217.25 

(ii) Uncompleted sales at contract prices..............- 1, 936, 566.28 
Fotal proceeds ireni,salesscsas esos ee. oe eas 16, 500, 783 .53 

(b) Value of unsold stocks of oats at cost.................- ; 16, 517, 033.59 

PE MERIT DIS AS Ab: JULY)O1;, LODO ea: ee tees Osis sg upis Sees 

5. Operating costs—August 1, 1958 to July 31, 1959: 
(a) Carrying charges including terminal storage............ 2,644, 050.44 
(b) ‘Interest:and: bank charges. sk. ee FS eee ss 108,191.75 
(c) Freight recovered on export oats.............-.000-005- ( 25,431.65) 
(d) Brokerage and Clearing Association charges............ 2,413.88 
(e) Administrative and general expenses..:...2...........-. 124,411.51 


~~ 


6. Debit balance in the 1958-59 Pool Account—Oats, as at July 31, 1959, after valuing 
stocks of oats on hand at cost prices basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur.. 


(Value) 
$31, 543, 323.50 


33, 017,817.12 
1,474, 493.62 


2,853, 635.93 


$ 1,379, 142.31 


@Purchased from non-producers at the Board’s initial prices basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur. 
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COMMENT ON THE OPERATION STATEMENT—1958-59 Poot ACCOUNT—OATS 


The table on the preceding page sets forth the operating position of the 
1958-59 Oats Pool from August 1, 1958 to July 31, 1959. The statement should 
-be interpreted in the light of the following considerations: 

(1) During 1958-59 Board sales of oats, with minor exceptions, were 
credited to the 1957-58 Pool Account from August 1, 1958 to February 27, | 
1959, the closing date of the 1957-58 Pool. The selling period of the 1958-59 
Pool Account therefore extended over the period from March 1, 1959 to July 
31, 1959. Completed sales credited to the 1958-59 Pool Account during this 
five-month period amounted to 20.2 million bushels. In addition, the Board 
had uncompleted sales of oats on its books as at July 31, 1959 in the amount 
of 2,739,209.4 bushels.t 

(2) The inventory of unsold oats in the 1958-59 Pool Account as at July 
31, 1959 was relatively large (29.8 million bushels) ! reflecting the delayed 
closing of the 1957-58 Pool Account. For purposes of the foregoing operating 
statement unsold stocks of oats as at July 31, 1959 were valued at their 
acquired cost. 

_ On the basis of a limited selling period within the crop year 1958-59 and 
the valuation of the July 31st inventory at cost, the 1958-59 Oats Pool showed 


es a debit balance of $1,379,142.31 as at July 31, 1959. 


The 1958-59 Oats Pool consisted of 52.8 million bushels. Producers’ 
deliveries of the Pool between August 1, 1958 and July 31, 1959 amounted 
to 38.7 million bushels. A total of 14.1 million bushels was transferred from 
the 1957-58 Pool as at February 27, 1959. A small amount of oats was pur- 
chased from others than producers. 

Operating costs chargeable to the 1958-59 Pool to July 31, 1959 were 
$2,853,635.93. The principal item in these costs was carrying charges on oats 
stored in country and terminal elevators. These costs amounted — to 
$2,644,050.44 and were the equivalent of 6.824 cents per bushel on producers’ 
- deliveries to the Pool. Interest and bank charges were $108,191.75. Brokerage 
and Clearing Association charges were $2,413.88, while administrative and 
general expenses charged to the 1958-59 Oats Pool to July. 31, 1959 were 
$124,411.51. Freight recoveries on export oats resulted in a credit item of 
$25,431.65. 


GENERAL COMMENT ON THE MARKETING OF OATS—1958-59 


Some comment should be directed to the oats position in Canada during 
the crop year 1958-59. Oats production in the prairie provinces in 1958 was 
estimated at 240 million bushels. This was the second successive moderate 
yield of oats which was to lead to a reduction of year-end farm stocks of 
oats, a reduction in year-end commercial supplies of ‘oats and a reduction in 
producers’ marketings of oats. Low yields per acre in many areas and heavy 
farm feeding throughout Western Canada reduced farm stocks to a low level 
in many areas and brough about a substantial movement of oats from surplus 
to deficit areas. The position was such that farm utilization of oats in relation 
to availability was particularly heavy. the prolonged drought in May and 
the first half of June, 1959 caused anxiety in regard to oats supplies on 
western farms. It was not until the drough was relieved in late June that 
the oats position eased and additional supplied became available for delivery. 

In contrast to the oats position within the prairie provinces, production in 
normally deficit areas in other parts of Canada was at average levels or higher. 
Ontario produced a particularly large crop of oats in 1958. At the same time 


1See Exhibit IIT. 
23320-5—3 
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feed grain supplies in the United States continued abundant and the quality 
of the United States crop was better than normal. The markets for oats 
during the crop year were very limited. It is in the light of these circum- 
stances that the oats position in 1958-1959 must be considered. 


Producers’ deliveries of oats to the 1958-59 Pool amounted to 38.7 million 
-bushels. This was the lowest level of oats marketings in the prairie provinces 
since 1941-42. Apart from the factors outlined above delivery quota policy 
had some effect upon the level of oats marketings, pare during the 
first half of the crop year. - 


The commercial supply position for 1958-59 is shown in the following 
table: 


Million 
__ Bushels 
Commercial carryover—July 31, 1958 ........ Saye ees! 
Producers’ deliveries—1958-59 Pool Account ...... 38.7 
AUC ay. Raat ohare peer Ar pane es By eee take he Oe eee 85.6 | 


Commercial supplies of oats in 1958-59 were smaller than in the previous 
crop year but in excess of available markets. 


The following table shows exports of oats for the crop year 1958- Of; ‘along 
with comparative statistics for 1957-58.* 


1958-59 1957-58 - 
(million bushels) 


Wuited -Kinedant:+ Gentes vce ek ears 3.4 3.9 
GOT CO. OLAleS er MRS aie ee eee 1.4 21.6 
PQA NY cone tacts Mito a bene thee ea pie 153 = 
EIT RS PS sc 2% ysis, ranks ith, oo Pre RL race a a how ale | f, een 4 
ANY is 9 ig Moa ge Bega ORO Ma ec e  Sawe e hE R ane A 7.0 25.9 


As shown by the preceding table export markets for Canadian oats were 
very limited in 1958-59. Exports amounted to 7.0 million bushels as compared 
with 25.9 million bushels in the previous crop year. The major part of the 
decline was due to a sharp reduction in exports to the United States. These 
exports amounted to 1.4 million bushels as compared with 21.6 million ‘bushels 
in the previous crop year. Exports to the United Kingdom were well main- 
tained at 3.4 million bushels, while exports to Germany amounted to 1.3 
million bushels. 


As in immediately preceding crop years the domestic market provided 
the largest outlet for western oats. Approximately 40 million bushels of 
western oats were used in the domestic market in 1958-59. 


During the crop year under review farm stocks of oats in the prairie 
provinces (as estimated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) declined from 
88.0 million bushels to 53.0 million bushels. Commercial stocks declined from > 
46.9 million bushels to 38.9 million bushels. 


The following table shows the monthly average Board quotations for 
No. 1 Feed Oats, along with high and low prices recorded in each month 
from August 1, 1958 to July 31, 1959 (all prices basis in store Fort William/ Port 
Arthur): 


*Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 


ne \ 


¢ 
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High Low Average 
(cents per bushel) 


PROV SG. POO lic, Rete Cd preg Wake teense < 742 Ti 13 

PCHITETIIDEL Or divans Ree eceh eee isa goatee a cans ha 684 702 
Oh 0) ots Sagi By ve Haar Rebate WOE ae ta eRe 69 674 684 
INOVETINIOT yc gee Dvr a ea Uke ee as 68 67 672 
ITECCTNIOEP rien ese oe le as ek wes 694 674 682 
PAW ALY: UO OU eY cc w a netiave nares EU LOS 694 > 704 
PSOE Yi ae By el eee ee OR fig 70 712 
WAGE at, at eee ig See eee IBS 724 703 714 
ADIs et 2s LPR pee ee ae Pee 712 692 702 
Ia yee OG ee ch oe arg end yea 10% 704 704 
EULIDOMEE ie rtg et aut ha aes seh Me tegen ie hong 704 6934 692 
ABS Uh Ace Wig MAR i ara apa un” yen tg te cee Bie ce ei 702 70 704 


The drought, in the spring and early summer of 1958, strengthened oats 
prices in the final months of 1957-58 and in the early months of 1958-59. The 
average of Board asking prices for No. 1 Feed Oats was 73 cents per bushel 
during August. Prices worked to lower levels during the fall months; the 
average of Board asking prices for No. 1 Feed Oats for December was 68? cents 
per bushel. During the balance of the crop year the monthly average of Board 
quotations fluctuated \narrowly above and below 70 cents per bushel. Apart 
from the adverse growing season in 1958, price-stimulating factors were lacking 
in the market. A similar growing season in 1959 had little effect upon price 
levels within the crop year under review. 

From 1954-55 to 1958-59 exports of oats averaged 15.6 million bushels 
as compared with an average of 53.0 million bushels in the preceding five- 
year period. In the Annual Report of The Canadian Wheat Board for the 
crop year 1957-58! some general comments were made in regard to the market- 
ing of oats and the effect of limited export markets. These comments are 
applicable to the crop year under review and are quoted in part as follows: 

“The main factors in this limitation have been the adequate feed grain 
supplies in the United States, relatively low price levels in terms of the 
Canadian dollar and an import duty which must be absorbed by the seller. 
Only on occasion do Canadian oats move overseas in volume. Ordinarily, 
Canadian oats have difficulty competing in European markets because of high 
forwarding costs in relation to the value of the product. 

“Taking a broad view of the oats position it is apparent that, with exports 
at existing levels, there is an annual market for approximately 70 million 
bushels of oats, including domestic requirements.2 Supplies have been in 
_ excess of this figure. os 

“The market situation for oats has an adverse effect upon the quantities 
of oats which producers can deliver during this period of elevator congestion, 
and has an effect upon the pooling operations of the Board in respect to the 
volume of oats sales, the prices which may be obtained for oats and carrying 
charges incurred. The Board recognizes that many producers in the prairie 
provinces are dependent upon oats as a cash crop and therefore, has continued 
to provide for the marketing of moderate quantities of oats even though 
commercial supplies have been for some time in excess of available markets. 

“The domestic demand for oats is relatively constant and an improvement 
in the oats position is dependent upon increased exports, particularly to the 
United States.” 


1Page 20. 
2 Considerably less in 1958-59. 
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_ The CHarrMaNn: If there are no questions, we will pass on to item 9, on , 
page 21, “1958-59 pool account—barley”’. 


9. 1958-59 Pool Account—Barley | 
POLICY 


By authority of Order in Council P.C. 1958-725, May 22, 1958, Parts III 
and IV of the Canadian Wheat Board Act were extended to barley for the crop 
year 1958-59. The same Order in Council provided for an initial price of 96 cents 
per bushel basis No. 3 Canada Western Six-Row Barley in store Fort William/ 
Port Arthur. Initial payments for all other grades of barley were established 
by the Board and approved by Orders in Council. 


Boarp RECEIPTS 


The following table shows receipts of barley from producers, by months, 
from August 1, 1958 to July 31, 1959: 


Bushels 
Passi LOS re eo eat oe Se peca cm pene eeera es 619,497 .4 
ED LEUT DG Reo a crnc oer yer ees Gee ee See 6,918,157 .4 
SLEKe el) Cogn en empe a tr elie nan merce ae aA sce tieg 9,599,349.7 - 
POMENTOGL vuole oe Disa ais sana le os Wins co aE 9,987,468 .7 
WDE COTUD ET > Wek Fer ae Aah idee Bere anes 12,237,759 .0 
BF TU ALY., 1 GO Oe cok Sur Gk eek eee Wes eaten Tena tee 11,128,784.7 - 
PEDTRAT VE as oe oa ee ao oe ini oe 9,169,246.7 
ES elk © Meh es eetaes ares sete IU WN Meg a Tee ays 9 -9,419,547.6 
75 63 Gi aes, feo eee age peaE Von HE oN C ey Ne cory ek 6,643,901 .3 
VLE ae I eR op eee TR gece myees ean Pi CN SS 6,858,981 .7 
bee Se cag ores oe ape tet tig are are Fa ger oe ee athe 11,377,086 .6 
2 a ip AiR nn RR AR MER 8 Cn te eR ae eee ge 28,429,845 .5 
4 OS be k Bee cane i Ol Sete RUD ar nc ty AAO a See 122,389,626.3 


Producers delivered 122.4 million bushels of barley to the Board in 1958-59 © 
as compared with 116.4 million bushels in 1957-58. Producers delivered barley 
in volume from September through July. Deliveries were relatively large in 
December and January as elevator space was filled following the closing of 
navigation in 1958. Deliveries increased towards the end of the crop year and 
were particularly heavy in the final month. 


GRADE PATTERN 


The following table shows the principal grades of barley delivered by 
producers in 1958-59: : 


Grade % of 
(Including Toughs and Damps) Bushels Total 
Nose CW. OI ROW eae onic Cea ae 11,038,525.5 9.02 
Noss CG; Wi: DIS ROWE aie ea ee e's 27,224,256.2 22.24 
QA Waa AER WOW eee ai ee ae tose ts 2,875,693 .7 pay 
Wane CW», "PWOmERO Warping cos ene 8 oa os 3;206;0383-25 2.68 
Wisco eG. Ws 1 WO-ROW set ten ws «a 10,761,712.9 8.79 
IN DCEO Sis A eae om Os SL 58,718,232.8 47.98 
INOo As CSC. 5 ns. uo ths We mide o8s Sy 6,768,365 .7 5.53 
PVC SOOO 65 wo, ek ae ON og ene 839,474.5 .69 
IJEDCE AST ACES a Ale tod cab SOs 2 oes ST ieviee wt2 
SEV Gea i. ins hstrid aaa eect teed. Cie, Pee eamnaye 122,389,626.3 100.00 


—_— —— ——_— —_—— 
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r See Ess re sgh i Sins: ice be - ae a tas oi hae a oN am it Ne 
: EPS Be ee . * = re pene 
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z The distribution of grades of barley delivered to the 1958-59 Pool followed 
om VELy closely the distribution within the preceding Pool. About 55 per cent of 
i producers’ deliveries consisted of feeding grades and about 45 per cent consisted 
oof industrial grades. Deliveries to the Pool included larger quantities of both 
- -Six-Row and Two-Row varieties. The principal grade received in 1958-59 
3 


"Lal 


- was No. 1 Feed Barley, deliveries of which amounted to 58.7 million bushels, 
3 or 48 per cent of total receipts. ; 
. 1958-59 Poon AccouNT—BARLEY 
The following table shows the operating position of the 1958-59 Barley Pool from August 1, 1958 to 
July 31, 1959: 
% Bushels 
‘ 1. Barley acquired by the Board: 
(a) Producers’ deliveries August 1, 1958 to July 31, 1959. 122, 389, 626.3 
: (b) Barley otherwise acquired............. 2+... se ees ®@ 2,172.8 
(c) Purchased from 1957-58 Pool Account—Barley...... 6, 660, 832.3 
Potal parley acd wired » 5s. Vee ears hee ears 129, 052, 631.4 
(Value) (Value) 
2 Costot barley: acquired: . 5 nse eske acetyl ao ete lanes BO a Bg oy Se Tea ee REG $ 116,084, 573.68 
3. Proceeds of sales and value of unsold stocks of barley as at 
July 31, 1959: 
(a) (i) Completed sales at realized prices:7>........ 65. $ 69,789, 223.47 
(ii) Uncompleted sales at contract prices........... 14, 135, 774.59 
Total proceeds from sales... 6 ei. fee eee nel 83, 924, 998.06 
(b) Value of unsold stocks of barley stated at cost...... 41,184, 625.13 125, 109, 623.19 
BOO ics Gun ae Bt uly Oe 105 S = Shee os rah See eS yee 9,025, 049.51 
5. Operating costs—August 1, 1958 to J uly 31, 1959: 
(a) Carrying charges including terminal storage...,.... 4,080, 628.35 
(b) Interest and bank charges.............-.5-+0 essere 218, 461.98 
(c) ‘Freight recovered on export barley...............-. ( 358, 640.79) 
(d) Diversion charges on export barley.........-.-.++-: 43,355.89 
‘ (ey Drying charges... 25 Line 3 gan ee Rb ee ees 37,816.71 
_ (f) Brokerage and Clearing Association charges........ 7,185.43 
is _ (g) Administrative and general expenses..........--+---- 416, 581.02 4,445, 338.59 - 


6. Credit balance in the 1958-59 Pool Account—Barley, as at July 31, 1959 after 


valuing stocks of barley on hand at cost prices basis in store Fort William/ 
Ss Port AL eee srt teed eae Se eee TLS t Nae a eae ane MEM erg pt $ 4,579,710.92 


@Purchased from non-producers at the Board’s initial prices basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur. 


COMMENT ON THE OPERATING STATEMENT—1958-59 Poo, ACCOUNT—BARLEY 


The table above shows the operating position of the 1958-59 Barley Pool 
to July 31, 1959. The 1958-1959 Barley Pool consisted of 129,052,631.4 bushels. 
Of this quantity 122,389,626.3 bushels were delivered by producers, 6,660,832.3 
bushels were transferred from the 1957-58 Pool as at February 27, 1959, anda 
relatively small amount of barley was acquired from others than producers. 
The 1957-58 Pool Account was closed on February 27, 1959 therefore part of 
Board sales during the crop year (principally feed grades) were credited to 
this account. 

It has been the practice of the Board to credit sales of barley accepted for 
_ malting, or other industrial uses, to the crop account to which such barley was 
delivered by producers. Therefore grades of barley delivered by producers in 
1958-59 and accepted for malting or other specialized uses were credited to the 
. 1958-59 Pool Account, even though these sales were made prior to the closing 

4 of the 1957-58 Pool Account. 
From August 1, 1958, to July 31, 1959 completed sales of barley for the 


yg account of the 1958-59 Pool were 68,612,031.9 bushels. In addition, the Board 
4 had uncompleted sales of barley on its books as at July 31, 1959 in the amount 
: of 14,543,077.5 bushels. Weight losses in drying were 25,439.4 bushels. 


‘ 
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The inventory of unsold barley in the 1958-59 Pool Account as at July 31, 
1959 was 45,872,082.6 bushels. This inventory was valued at cost; i.e. at initial 
payment prices for each grade in the inventory. 

Operating costs of the 1958-59 Pool Account to July 31, 1959 amounted to 
$4,445 338.59. These costs consisted principally of carrying charges on barley 
stored in country and terminal elevators and amounted to $4,080,628.35. 
Interest and bank charges were $218,461.98. Freight recoveries on shipments of 
barley to Pacific Coast ports for export provided a credit item of $358,640.79. 
Diversion charges on barley shipped to Pacific Coast ports for export were 
$43,355.89. Drying charges were $37,816.71, while brokerage and Clearing 
Association charges were $7,135.43. Administrative and general expenses to 
July 31, 1959 amounted to $416,581.02. : 


After applying the proceeds of sales, valuing the inventory at cost and 
allowing for operating costs as recorded above, the 1958-59 Barley Account 
showed a credit balance of $4,579,710.92 as at July 31, 1959. 


GENERAL COMMENT ON THE MARKETING OF BARLEY—1958-59 © 


During the crop year 1958-59 there was a satisfactory movement of barley 
into consumption in Canada and into export trade. Commercial utilization 
reached a level of about 112 million bushels. There was a continuous flow of 
barley into export trade throughout 1958-59, with a greater concentration of 
exports through Pacific Coast ports than in the previous crop year. Shipments 
of barley through Pacific Coast ports amounted to 36.8 million bushels as com- 
pared with 12.0 million bushels shipped via St. Lawrence and Maritime Sea- 
board ports. . 


The following table shows exports of barley in 1958-59, along with com- 
parative statistics for the previous crop year:* ~ 


Gisitee Komodo loo a a os oa 
Wnited states oo Gea ae ee re 
“1-398 EEN aU Sgt Sioa earl Sie Une Mae Rk Gunns Mie OMe gee 
POLAT Gee oat te haces i ee ete et 
Netherlands. ..>.273.4 DR Nr ci ET 
SS WILZEMand se rie Gates he hee 
GOTO any” wenn. Ure Sten hes ot eee, tee eg ee ae 
POLOTUD ES Soins hig con eee a 
ECO Oboe 5, Hird hoe cage er eee OES, Ee 
UES ENR he ois ais. 6 taRG A anes USN ae Ee, tes 
OUD s at ce ges Mile TCS een et de 2959 CoM ge OUR am 
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As shown by the above table exports of barley in 1958-59 amounted to 64.4 
million bushels as compared with 75.1 million bushels in the previous crop year. 
The decline was largely due to reduced exports of barley suitable for malting to 
the United States. Exports to the United States amounted to 10.2 million bushels 
as compared with 21.5 million bushels in the preceding crop year and normal 
exports of 20 to 25 million bushels. The decline in exports of barley to the 
United States resulted from the fact that barley production in the northwestern 
States was exceptionally high in malting qualities and, therefore, acceptable to 
the malting and brewing trade of that country. The United Kingdom provided 
the largest market for Canadian barley. Exports amounted to 41.5 million ~ 
bushels as compared with 36.7 million bushels in 1957-58. Exports to Japan 


*Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 


declined from 10.2 million bushels in 1957-58 to 5.7 million bushels in the crop 
year under review. The Netherlands, Switzerland, Belgium and Ireland took 
larger quantities of Canadian barley than in the previous crop year. Exports of 
barley to Poland amounted to 4.3 million bushels which largely offset the decline 
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in the exports to the U.S.S.R. 


The foHowing table shows monthly average Board asking prices for No. 1 


Feed Barley, along with high and low prices recorded each month from August 


1, 1958 to July 31, 1959 (all prices basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur): 


PNET MISTRAL O OO Pla ss ants 2 
SEULOMINEL... oly. 2h kee see 
SYC1(0} 62) al ao ae mercer kama 
INOMEIITOCI. 2 ies aioe aero ere 
Degen her. we Lue. ce oe 
Wanuary ,. FIOO= vi tere ck nc 
WED BUEN honor oo ieee og en 


ae Tey 17th, 6, 9°" @ <0, RO! Bice Teen en. ee ‘O76: 


oop er ef 6° (oes 6 2.0200! 16. = 6 Oh 10) Oly OP OSS 


e1e, 0 a Ocoee «ey 0 6 OL ORNS De Ye Pi, Ss) 2 


High 


Low 
(cents per 


927 
92 


Average 
bushel) 


95 
954 
973 
968 
962 
978 
991 

100 
988 
963 
928 
902 


Monthly average Board asking prices for No. 1 Feed Barley increased 


gradually from 95 cents per bushel in 


August to $1.00 per bushel in March. From 


the levels of March, Board asking prices declined steadily in the final four 
months of the crop year, the average of Board asking prices for barley being 
902 cents per bushel. 

For the first ten months of the crop year Board asking prices were 
moderately higher than in the corresponding period in 1957-58. In June and July 
Board asking prices fell below the level of the corresponding months of the 
previous year. The higher asking prices prevailing in 1958-59 primarily bene- 
fited the 1957-58 Barley Account. 


There was little change in the level of farm stocks of 


barley in the prairie 


provinces during the crop year; farm stocks of barley at July 31, 1958 and at 
July 31, 1959 were 55.0 million bushels and 54.0 million bushels, respectively. 
During the crop year commercial stocks increased from 60.7 million bushels to 
71.2 million bushels. ; 


In 1958-59 exports of barley were at a high level for the eighth consecutive 
crop year. The following table shows producers’ deliveries of barley to the Board 
and exports for the eight-year period from 1951-52 to 1958-59, inclusive: 


POA O =D ta tha chose. veel tp ale he Me tee 
POG acts Lee ate Oe wipe 


Bee kere te bee Se eT een es ees 6 4. ee 


Board 
Receipts Exports 
(million bushels) 
130.6 69.9 
164.9 118.9 
OTe 90.0 
112.4 het E 
117339 64.3 
120.6 76.9 
116.4 fespe 
122.4 64.4 
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During the eight-year period producers delivered 982 million bushels of 


barley to the Board, or an average of 122.8 million bushels per crop year. 
During the same period exports of barley amounted to 636.6 million bushels, or 
an average of 79.3 milion bushels per crop year. 

During the crop year the Board joined with the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners for Canada in sending a mission to Europe for the purpose of investi- 
gating the possibilities of increased markets for Canadian malting barley. During 
the course of their work the mission was able to explain the Canadian grading 
system as it applied to malting barleys and the characteristics and qualities of 
Canadian malting barleys. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: May I be permitted to ask a question on item No. 7? 

The CHAIRMAN: Surely. 


_ Mr. Korcuinski: I wonder if you could indicate to us whether there is 
any possibility, or whether the trend is developing in such a way that the 
exports to Churchill are increasing, and what do you forsee perhaps for the 
next ten years that might be the maximum shipment to that port? 


Mr. McNamara: As you know, exports to Fort Churchill have increased 
every year over the last 15 years. But whether or not they will increase this 
year will depend pretty well on the size of the ships that are presented to 
pick up the wheat we have sold. 

We have sold approximately the same quantity to be shipped out of 
Churchill this year as was shipped last year; and there was a record made 
last year. 


But as to the future of Churchill, my personal view is—and I think this _ 


view is shared by the board—that until such time as we can extend buyers 
interest in Churchill, we are getting about the maximum capacity. 

At the present time our sales through Churchill are pretty well confined 
to the United Kingdom and to western European markets. Of the 214 million 
bushels shipped out of Churchill, just about all of it can be absorbed in those 
markets in a short period of time. Therefore I would say that until we can 
get buyers interest within the United Kingdom and western Europe in Chur- 
chill, we have now reached the capacity, in so far as our sales and exports 
are concerned. | 


It has been suggested to us that we might actually ship more wheat out 


of Churchill if it were put on board or afloat unsold: but that would prove 
to be disastrous because it would have a perishing effect on prices, and it would 
cost us a lot more than we could gain. 

So whatever be the advice of the Bay people, in my view—and I am 
pleased to know that some of the representatives of the government have been 
talking to the Churchill people, and that they have the same thinking—that 
until the market is broadened, in so far as Churchill wheat is concerned, we 
are getting pretty close to capacity now. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: You indicated that perhaps wheat should have more 
buyer interest. I fail to see why you could not creat it, in view of the fact 
that the buyer would get the grain cheaper, and the producer would get 
123 cents a bushel more for every bushel; therefore it would seem to be 
advantageous. to both sides. 


Mr. McNamara: It would depend on the geography. It would not be 
more advantageous to the Japanese to take wheat out of Churchill as compared 
to Vancouver. It is a question of geographical position. And in that part 
of the world that Churchill can serve, there is a definite advantage; but in 
other areas that advantage is lost compared to other ports. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Could not most of the wheat which goes out of the — 


St. Lawrence today be shipped out of Churchill on a competitive basis? 
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Mr. McNamara: Yes, but your shipments out of Churchill are governed 
_by the shipping season, and the season of navigation which is opened for about 
a nine month period. I am sorry; I got mixed up here. I said “Churchill”. 
Churchill is about a nine-week period, whereas the St. Lawrence is about 
a nine-month period. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: When can we expect the shipping season to open? 
Mr. McNamara: We are hoping that boats will be in about July 27. 
Mr. KoRcHINSKI: That is later than last year? 


Mr. McNamara: A day or so. It depends on the ice conditions. We have 
the wheat there, and we are hoping to get it cleared so that it will be reflected 
in this year’s figures. But the wheat is there now; the elevator is full; the 
grain is clean, and it can be loaded the minute the shipping season commences. 


Mr. Korcuinskr: Has there been any progress in extending the shipping 
season at all? 


Mr. McNamara: Yes, it has been extended over the years. 
Mr. KORCHINSKI: Quite recently—within the last year or so? 


Mr. McNamara: No, I do not think in the last year or so they have 
extended the insurance period. There have been several extensions since the 
war, as far as the insurance regulations are concerned. - 


Mr. KorcHInskI: With regard to your operations in Churchill, do you find 
that the existing facilities perhaps hamper your operations? Do they facilitate 
the movement of grain as is, or do you feel that there should be some modifica- 
tion to the existing facilities? 


Mr. McNamara: The elevator at Port Churchill is one of the best operated — 
elevators on this continent, or the world, and we get excellent dispatch out of 
that elevator. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: I am not referring so much to the elevator; I am referring 
to the loading facilities, where the boats can tie up, and so on—whether there 
is room for improvement there. 7 


Mr. McNamara: I think there is always room for improvement in any port; 
but Churchill has excellent accommodation. There have been times when the 
odd boat has been held up a few hours, due to lack of a berth; but, generally 
speaking, the record of shipment out of Port Churchill is excellent. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Do you find in your experience that certain boats will 
not come in because of the lack of pilotage, or whatever is necessary? 


Mr. McNamara: No. I think this is all done by the board: there is no 
responsibility to the owners putting boats in at Port Churchill within the 
shipping period. # 

Mr. NASSERDEN: When you talk to a customer who is interested in taking 


wheat out of the east here, do you draw his attention to the advantage of taking 
it out through Port Churchill? 


Mr. McNamara: Our agents, of course, do that. Our prices are quoted 
every day—and you have no need to talk to the buyers of wheat of the advan- 
tages or disadvantages; they are pretty well aware where the pennies can be 
made or saved. 


Mr. KoRcHINSKI: What types of grain do you usually ship through 
Churchill: is the bulk of your sales in the category of milling qualities, or . 
seed? 

Mr. McNamara: The milling qualities. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any more comments regarding No. 9, pool 
account, barley? If not, we will pass on to No. 10, payment division, on page 25. 
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10. Payment Division 
The following table shows the major payments completed during the crop year 1958-59: 


Date First . Number of — Total Value of 
Cheques Date Cheques Cheques 
Mailed Completed — Issued Issued 
1957-58 Pool Account—Wheat: ; 
inverim Payment.) 2.57.0.5 hee: Mar. ~9, 1959. Apr.~’ 11, 1959 288 , 132 $38, 783, 856.67 
Final Payment................. June ~ 9, 1959 June: °30, 1959 288, 229 33, 874, 398.61 
1957-58 Pool Account—Oats: 
Final Payment.. wa rea st ADR 208 1959 A pe 2471959 88, 722 2,072,426 92 


1957-58 Pool dad qe tipeasoue gh . > 
Final Payment.. Sacer WADE! 6, 1959 Apr. 17, 1959 147,488 6, 120, 929.76 


812,571 $80, 851,611.96 


The Payment Department also issued 46 cheques (value $1,036.33) 
applicable to the 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943 and 1944 Wheat Accounts; and 
91 cheques (value $2,176.47) covering Adjustment Payments and Final 
Payment applicable to the 1945-49 Pool Account—Wheat. 


In addition, the Payment Department distributed $40,626,755.00 
(233,924 cheques) on behalf of the Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, 
pursuant to the Western Grain Producers’ Acreage Payment. 


Mr. Pascor: Mr. Chairman, on this particular question I am thinking of 
the suggestion of deficiency payments on the bushels of wheat delivered by 
each producer from his permit book. 

I wonder if Mr. McNamara could tell us, with regard to the final wheat 
board payment to the farmer that he has just received, how many farmers 
received a cheque for more than $200, and how many for less than $200? 


Mr. McNamara: These cheques are just going out. We keep a daily figure; 
but the payment is not completed, and it varies between provinces, 

Mr. Pascoe: Could you tell us, for Saskatchewan. ‘ 

Mr. C. E. G. Eart (Comptroller, Canadian Wheat Board): Only Saskat- 
chewan—the average cheque the farmers are receiving in Saskatchewan is 
$134.39. 


Mr. VILLENEUVE: That is the average? 
Mr. Ear: That is the average. 


Mr. Pascor: In other words, on about a ten cent final payment, the average 
farmer got $134; and they are asking, or the suggestion was for around 15 
cents a bushel deficiency payment, which would come to just about $200, or 
perhaps less, would it? 


Mr. McNamara: I do not know. 


Mr. PAscor: I am just figuring on the basis of 10 cents. Fifteen cents would 
be half again—around $200 would be the average payment. 


Mr. Rapp: Here the payment department seems to have issued some 
cheques, some very small cheques, for accounts from 1940 to 1949. Could you 
give us an explanation of what those cheques were for? 


Mr. McNamara: Yes; during that period, in the early days of our operations, 
when we issued participation certificates to the producers, they had to send 
those certificates in to us to secure payment, and some of them, for reasons of 
their own, have held them back and are just submitting them. 

We have changed our system now and pay on the basis of our own decade 
but prior to 1949 there are still some of those standing certificates that we 
have to honour when they are presented to us by the farmer. 


Mr. Forbes: Have you sufficient malting barley to supply the trade? 


ae: 
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Mr. McNamara: Yes. 

Mr. Forses: You have? : 

Mr. McNamara: Yes: As a matter of fact, this year the demand has been 
such that we have only authorized one car over the quota. If the demand had 
been greater, we would have authorized additional cars over the quota. I am 
satisfied there is still enough eae barley in western Canada to meet any 
foreseeable demand. 

Mr. Forses: There seems to be a large quantity of the ee used for 
feed, and I am wondering whether the farmers would produce a better quality 
of barley if there were a market for it. 5 

Mr. McNamara: The barley that has been sold for malting represents about 
40 per cent of the deliveries of barley to us. I think about 40 million or 45 
million bushels of the barley we handled last year found its way into malting 
sources. So there is a very good demand. To a great extent, it depends on the 
size and quality of the American crop. When they have a really good quality, 
they tend to reduce their purchases from Canada; but when their quality is 
- not so good, they buy more from us. 

I think the highest year we have ever had was about 36 million Sasher. of 
malting barley to the United States. 

Mr. Forses: What is the total amount that has ever been exported? 

Mr. McNamara: I would say, in the neighbourhood of 55 million bushels. 


Mr. Rogers: What is the main product of barley for export: is it malting 
barley? ; 

Mr. McNamara: No, the main export of barley is feeding barleys, followed 
by the malting barley to the United States. But actually our main barley 
market is our Canadian domestic market. 

Mr. Rocers: I realize that, sir. . 

Mr. Forbes: What about the pearling barley; where-.does that go? 

Mr. McNamara: There is a very, very limited market for pearling barley. 
For a while we were selling some of the two-row barley to Japan for proces- 
sing; but that market is disappearing because, with the improvement in the 
rice situation, that is much more suitable. There is a demand for the two- 
row in Europe: but we find it difficult to compete in those markets with the 

American subsidized barley. . 
In the United Kingdom, where we have a preference, we are selling in 
sufficient quantities; but American competition is very severe. The demand for 
two-row barley at the present time, with the very limited quantity used for 
pearling in Canada, is not large. 

Mr. CLancy: Would a firm like Canada Malting keep a field man in an 
area, and does he buy directly from the farmer, or does he buy directly from 
the board? 7 

Mr. McNAmMarA: Canada Malting do not buy from the farmers at all; 
they buy from the elevator companies, as agents for the board. They really 
buy directly from us, through our agents. Their field men are out selecting 
quality. 

Mr. CLancy: But do they recommend where the elevator buys its malt- 
ing barley? 

Mr. McNamara: Samples are submitted to the elevator, and they say they 
will take a car equal to that sample. 


Mr. KorcHINSKI: Mr. McNamara, could you explain what determines the 
price of malting barley? I do not mean the final price; but what would deter- 
mine the amount of premium these maltsters would be prepared to pay? Is 
it their own free will that determines it, or what is it? 


-_ 2 < = = Le 
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Mr. McNamara: We are the sellers and they are the buyers. When we get 
together at a price, it becomes the price. At this stage of the year there is al- 
ways a wide difference in our ideas of values but we eventually get together. 


Mr. KorcHINSKI: In that case then all the maltsters pay the same premium. 


Mr. McNamara: If they pay on the same day. If the demand is good we 
raise our sights. On the same day we sell to everyone at the same time at the 
same price. 


Mr. KorcHINSKI: What is the price of pot barley? What has been the high 
and what has been the low? 


Mr. McNamara: I would say the range in barley prices in some years 
will vary ten cents a bushel—I mean malting barley as compatce to feed. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Depending on the feed. 
Mr. McNamara: Yes. 


Mr. GuNDLOcK: Can Mr. McNamara tell us how many sales were lost and 
how many sales you have gained back since the strike on the coast. 


Mr. McNamara: You cannot. give documentary evidence on this. There is | 


no doubt that we did lose business as a result of the strike. If you had no break- 
fast this morning, tomorrow it is lost, because the next day it is forgotten about. 
We lost substantial quantities. I think we came to an estimate that possibly 
we lost up to 16 million bushels of sales during that period out of the west 
coast. ye 

Mr. GuNnpDLOcK: Was that all grain or just barley? 

Mr. McNamara: Mostly wheat. 

Mr. Forses: It seems to be general knowledge that there is only a pre- 
mium of three cents on malting barley while previously it was five cents. 

Mr. McNamara: We were speaking about the price premium on barley 
for malting to the maltsters. You are referring to what we call the selective 
premium. It used to be five cents but is now reduced to three cents. 

Mr. ForBES: Who determined that? 

Mr. McNamara: The Canadian wheat board. 

Mr. ForsBEes: Because there were sufficient quantities and there was no 
need for a premium. 

Mr. McNamara: No. We came to the conclusion we were losing out on the 


American market on account of the price. Our sales were down, and in 


order to encourage the movement we had to lower our basic price and/or the 
selective premium price. We did both this year. We had to take a lower price 
for malting barley. 

Mr. Pascor: Mr. Chairman, following up the question of Mr. Gundleek in 
respect of the loss of 16 million bushels on account of the strike, yesterday 
we were talking about the demurrage charges we had to pay for ships lying 
idle in the port. Were there ships lying idle then? 


Mr. McNamara: Yes. It was a_ strike and it was recognized by the | au- 


thorities as a strike. Under the terms of our contract with the trade and their 


contract with the ship owners we were protected during the period of the 
srike. The case to which you referred yesterday was not a strike. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Who would pay the demurrage in that case? 


Mr. McNamara: The shipowner would just lose this. In their charter 
clause there is a provision for strikes—risk of the owner. 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: You mean you are protected from a demurrage angle? 
Mr. McNAMaAraA: Yes. 


Mr. ForBEs: On page 23 you have an item on barley purchased from non- 
producers. Who would be a non-producer of barley? 
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Mr. McNamara: This probably would be acquired from one of the ter- 
minals. We will have that answer for you later. 

Mr. Rocers: I do not know whether or not this is the right section to 
‘bring this up, but there is the question of overages turned back to the 
elevators. Has there been any direction in respect of turning those overages 
back? 

Mr. McNamara: Yes. They can only be sold to the board. The regulations — 
are that they are under the control of the board of grain commissioners, but 
when an overage is determined the terminals can only sell to the wheat 
board. 

Mr. Rocers: But the elevator companies get the advantage? 

Mr. McNamara: Yes, to the extent of the initial payment value. 

Mr. Rocers: Do you think that is right? 

Mr, McNamara: Yes, I do, because I do not think you can handle grain 
on the basis of exact weights, as overages and shortages are bound to appear. 
This is outside the field of the Canadian Wheat Board. I do not want to stick 
out my neck on this. | 

Mr. Rocers: I appreciate that it works both ways, but does it ever work 
the other way? 

Mr. McNAMARA: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will go to section 11. 


11. Legal Department 


The legal department dealt with all matters of a legal nature affecting 
the operations of the board. The department continued to assist the pay- 
ment department in connection with payments to estates of deceased persons. 
During the crop year 93 individuals were prosecuted in connection with 
breaches of the act and regulations as compared to 194 individuals during the 
1957-58 crop year. | 

Two test cases were heard by the courts relating to the board’s jurisdic- 
tion over feed mills. The first case was in Alberta where the magistrate 
held that the feed mill concerned was an elevator within the terms of the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act and therefore subject to section 16 of the act. A 
similar case in Manitoba was heard by a magistrate and a similar judgment 
was rendered. Both of these cases were appealed. The court of appeal for 
Alberta held that the board’s control of elevators under the act was valid. 
Similarly, the court of appeal for Manitoba held that the feed mill concerned 
was subject to section 16 of the act. In the Manitoba case a motion was made 
to the Supreme Court of Canada on November 30, 1959 for leave to appeal 
from the judgment of the court of appeal for Manitoba. The Supreme Court 
refused leave to appeal without written reasons. 

The legal department assisted in the administration of regulations govern- 
ing the western grain producers’ acreage payment insofar as these regula- 
tions applied to the board. 


Mr. Pascor: Mr. Chairman, I see there were 93 prosecutions for Hcesehin 
of the act and the regulations. Could you indicate what breaches they were. _ 

Mr. McNamara: Most were violations of the regulations, over-deliveries 
and non-entries in permit books. 

Mr. Pascoe: What do you do in that case? 

Mr. McNamara: We refer it to the mounted police who investigate it. 
If the circumstances warrant, they are fined. They are brought before the 
local court and it is up to the court to determine the amount of the fine. 
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The CHaIRMAN: We will go on to page 26, section 12. 


12. Staff and Officers 


The following table shows the nUmber of employees of the board as at 
July 31, 1959 and July 31, 1958: 


July 31. July Ska 


1959 1958 
Winnipeg by Ee Ante, Bienes. CAR Nee ete Seo | 681 679 — 
Oe DST ae aN ORE ORCAS iG NIE ND tec NT 30 ak 
ETCOUIVEL foi lan Sens date atx, ae eee eee AB 17 
BVO TAL BOD Pi es eu et ey. pee ey aa ee + 4 : 
Londen, Ping land sates Ae ee ees Dies ets ee 3 3 
HoLterdam: Netherlands 34. 25 Sa a Be 2 a 
1 EGLO" s Raper ae gaa ae coe iss a rn eae wR ARE ARS AR Da = Coat Tod 736 


On July 31, 1959 the board had 737 employees as compared with 736 on 
July 31, 1958. 

In September, 1959, H. H. Smith, manager, Vancouver office was appointed 
executive assistant to the board pending his retirement in January, 1960. 
W. J. Brooking, general sales manager, was appointed manager, Vancouver 
office. With the appointment of W. J. Brooking, the following members of the 
staff of the sales department were promoted to new positions as follows: S. W. 
Telfer, sales manager—wheat; W. H. Cockburn, sales manager—coarse grains; 
A. W. Cordan, executive assistant to the board; D. D. Yates, assistant sales 
manager—wheat, and C. A. Gusberti, assistant sales manager—coarse grains. 
In July, 1959 R. L. Kristjanson was appointed director, statistics and economics 
division. es 

The board would like to acknowledge the faithful service rendered by 
H. H. Smith in his capacity as manager of the Vancouver office and as executive 
assistant to the board pending his retirement in J anuary, 1960. In co-operation 
with the grain trade and transportation agencies, Mr. Smith played a major 
part in the development of the grain movement through Pacific Coast ports. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any comments? 

We will go on to section 13. 


13. Advisory Committee 


Two meetings of the advisory committee were held during 1958-59. In 
addition, the advisory committee acted as advisors to the Canadian delegation — 
in the negotiation of the 1959 international wheat agreement. Negotiations took 
place in Geneva, Switzerland. 

The members of the advisory committee are: Mr. J. H. Wesson, Regina, 
Saskatchewan; Mr. J. E. Brownlee, Q.C., Winnipeg, Manitoba; Dr. W. J. Parker, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba; Mr. A. P. Gleave, Biggar, Saskatchewan; Mr. G L. Harrold, 
Lamont, Alberta, and Mr. A. W. Platt, Edmonton, Alberta. 

Mr. Rapp: I notice there is a list here of the members of the advisory 
committee. I notice also that practically all the farm organizations are repre- 
sented except the federation of agriculture. I wonder whether or not they ever 
have been approached to have a member on that advisory committee? 

Mr. McNamara: Yes. Under the provisions of our act at least six members 
of the advisory committee must represent producer organizations. These six 
at the present time all are representing producer organizations. Arnold Platt, 


. 
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from Edmonton, at the time of his appointment was president of the Alberta 
federation of Agriculture. That organization was represented at the time of his 
appointment. 
Mr. Pascoz: How are the members of the advisory committee chosen? 
' Mr. McNamara: By the governor in council. 
Mr. Rocers: Mr. Chairman, on this advisory committee Mr. Platt then would 


® 


be representing the ordinary producer, not any organization. 

Mr. McNamara: As a matter of fact these people are named as individuals 
by the government. Although they are connected with the pools, the United 
Grain Growers and the farm unions, in their capacity as advisers they act 
as individuals and not as representatives of the organization with which they 
were associated. 

Mr. Rocers: When you look at the complement of this advisory board it 
seems they all are representing an organization except probably Mr. Platt now. 


Vir. McNamara: Yes. At one time they all were presidents of organizations, 
including Mr. Platt. — . 

Mr. Cuancy: I have a question, and I would like the answer to it to go on 
the record. The complaint is continuously made that people are holding two 
permit books, and so on. It is the usual one; you have heard it many times. 
Do you keep a close check on that? 

Mr. McNamara: We keep a check on it, but we have discovered over the 
years, for various reasons, there has either been misrepresentation to us or 
changed circumstances, where people are holding two permit books they are 
not entitled to. If this is brought to our attention we cancel them. Each year, 
when the permit books are issued, a number of producers go to elevator agents 
and try to:make a case for having two permits. As soon as that is checked by 
our permits department we investigate it and in many cases cancel it back ~ 
again. But we watch it as closely as we can. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, Part II, the financial statements. Can we take 
that as read? 


Agreed to. 


PAT 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


The financial statements of The Canadian Wheat Board for the crop year 
ended July 31, 1959 are presented in the section of the Report. They consist 
of a Consolidated Balance Sheet (Exhibit I) which sets forth the financial 
position of the Board as at the foregoing date, together with other statements 
showing the results of Board operations to the close of the crop year, all as 
tabulated in the index preceding the financial statements and as discussed in 
Part I of this Report. 

Due to the large volume of grain remaining unsold in the 1958-59 Pool 
Accounts for wheat, oats and barley, it was decided that it would be advisable 
to defer the closing of these accounts and hence none of these accounts have 
been finalized as at the date of this Report. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


The consolidated financial position of The Canadian Wheat Board as at 
July 31, 1959 is set forth in Exhibit I. With respect to some of the items appear- 
ing in the Consolidated Balance Sheet the following comments are submitted. 
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Stocks of Grain—$656,559,283.34 
WHEAT STOCKS—$582,785,283.75 


As at July 31, 1959 the total stocks of wheat held by the Board Sana 


to 425,449,383.1 bushels. Of this amount 52,772,000.5 bushels had been sold > 


at ect blished prices, but were undelivered at the year-end date. These stocks 
have been valued at contract prices and provision has been made for carrying 
charges to date of delivery. The remaining inventory of wheat amounting to 
372,677,382.6 bushels consists of the following: 


Balance of stocks transferred from the 1957-58 

POG SAV CCOUITE 515 EMS Le ae oe are 38,714,278.1 
Balance of purchases from producers on the 
1958-59 Pool Account: 


Unsold: stacks). 4) (4505 9) 2% Bie Rc Ran, Seal Pe eee 332,442,015.8 
Stocks which have been sold, but on a . 
deterred price basis io See ee 5,845.0 


332,447,860.8 
Net bushels acquired from the adjustments 
of overages and shortages etc., at country 
and terminal elevators on the 1958-59 

E OOL ACCONDL soa cess yee Oe ae Oe 1,522,548.8 


333,970,409.6 
_ Less: Weight losses in transit and in drying 1,009.4 
——————— _ 333,963,104.5 


372,677,382.6 


These stocks were in store country elevators, in store terminal elevators 
and mills, in transit and in the custody of Agents. In accordance with accepted 
accounting practice and consistent with the procedure followed in previous 
crop years this portion of the inventory has been valued at cost. With respect 
to the balance of stocks of 38,714,278.1 bushels transferred from the 1957-58 
Pool Account as at May 15, 1959 and which were still on hand as at July 31, 
1959, cost is the price at which the transfer of unsold stocks from the 1957-58 


Pool Account was made as at the close of business May 15, 1959. Relevant to — 


the item in the inventory of 333,963,104.5 bushels which includes 5,845.0 
bushels which had been sold, but on a deferred price basis, cost in the Board’s 
initial price paid to producers for the 1958-59 Crop Year which was $1.40 per 
bushel basis No. 1 Manitoba Northern Wheat in store Fort William/Port Arthur 
or Vancouver. 


Stocks in the custody of Agents represent wheat provisionally invoiced 
. to those Agents of the Board who are shippers and exporters, and for which 
the Board will receive a final accounting in respect to the ultimate disposition 
of these stocks. The Board receives an advance from these Agents for wheat 
invoiced on a provisional price basis and, as at July 31, 1959, this advance was 
$1.40 per bushel basis No. 1 Manitoba Northern Wheat in store Fort William 
Port Arthur or Vancouver. With respect to stocks invoiced on a provisional 


price basis to mills this advance was $1.60 per bushel basis No.-1 Manitoba 


Northern Wheat in store Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver. As at July 
31, 1959, advances received by the Board from those Agents of the Board 
who are shippers and exporters totalled $109,416,208.03 as shown in Exhibit 1. 
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OATS AND BARLEY STOCKS—$73,773,999.59 

Stocks of oats and barley held by the Board as at July 31, 1959 and which 
were in store country and terminal elevators and in transit amounted to 
32,579,100.8 bushels and 60,415,160.1 bushels respectively. Of these amounts 
2,739,209.4 bushels of oats and 14,543,077.5 bushels of barley had been sold 
at established prices, but were undelivered at the year-end date. These stocks 
have been valued at contract prices and provision has been made for carrying 
charges to date of delivery. The balance of the coarse grain inventories amount- 
ing to 29,839,891.4 bushels of oats and 45,872,082.6 bushels of barley was 
comprised of the following: 


Oats Barley 
Balance of purchases from pro- 
ducers on the 1958-59 Pool 
POCOURU ee peek bre Mee a een 29,836,531.0 45,895,349.2 
Stocks acquired from other 


than “producers \2. Gates: 3,360.4 eed aes 


29,839,891.4 45,897,522.0 
Less: Weight losses in drying .. Nil 25,439.4 


29,839,891.4 45,872,082.6 


In accordance with accepted accounting practice and consistent with the 
procedure followed in previous crop years these portions of the inventories of 
oats and barley have been valued at cost. Cost is the Board’s initial price paid 
to producers for oats and barley in the 1958-59 Crop Year. For oats this price 
was 60 cents per bushel basis No. 2 Canada Western Oats in store Fort William/ 
Port Arthur and for barley 96 cents per bushel basis No. 3 Canada Western 
Six-Row Barley in store Fort William/Port Arthur. 


Accounts Receivable—$1,225,586.69 


This item consists principally of amounts due from Agents of the Board in 
respect to sales which had been completed as at July 31, 1959, but for which 
final accountings were not received until subsequent to that date, and forward- 
ing charges recoverable in respect to stocks of wheat held by the Board in store 
Atlantic Seaboard Ports. The balance of this amount comprises sundry accounts 
payable to the Board which were not collected until subsequent to the year-end 
date. 


Grain Trade Memberships—$20,271.15. 

The Canadian Wheat Board owns ten memberships in the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, one in the Vancouver Grain Exchange, one in the Winnipeg Grain 
and Produce Exchange Clearing Association Limited and one in the Lake 
Shippers’ Clearance Association. These memberships are stated at cost less 
recorded dividends to July 31, 1959. 


The Canadian Wheat Board Building at cost less depreciation—$348,600.00 

Under the authority of Order in Council P.C. 146/2800 the Board purchased 
The Canadian Wheat Board Building on August 31, 1946 at a cost of $450,000.00 
for the land and buildings. 

In accordance with instructions received from the Government of Canada 
the Board paid to the City of Winnipeg and the City of Calgary grants of 
$34,693.78 and $834.57 respectively, in lieu of realty and business taxes on 
The Canadian Wheat Board Building and on premises rented by the Board 
in the City of Winnipeg and in lieu of business taxes on premises rented by 
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the Board in the City of Calgary, but without admitting any liability for such 
taxes. These grants totalled $35,528.35 and of this amount $20,722.78 has been 
applied to Board operations for the period from January 1, 1959 to July 31, 
1959. The balance of $14,805.57 has been deferred and will be charged to the 
operations of the Board for the 1959-60 Crop Year. This latter figure is included 
in the item of $16,597.78 as shown in the Consolidated Balance Sheet. Deprecia- 
tion has been provided on The Canadian Wheat Board Building for the year 


ended July 31, 1959 at the rate of 2 per cent per annum amounting to $7,800.00. - 


The amounts for depreciation and taxes $7,800.00 and $20,722.78 are included 
in the item of $233,365.83 as shown in Exhibit VII. 


Bank Loans—$110,984,281.02 


During the crop year under review payments were made to producers 
involving a cash distribution of $80,851,611.96 consisting of the following: 


INTERIM PAYMENT 
1957-58 Pool Account 
——-W heat ).92. wi ck. $38,783,856.67 
FINAL PAYMENTS 
1957-58 Pool Account 


Wheat. ch e $33,874,398.61 

1957-58 Pool Account 
SOAS: ia PA ee ae 2,072,426.92 

1957-58 Pool Account ; 
+ Barley a's ee 74s, 6,120,929.76 42,067,755.29 


$80.851.611.96 


fe At the commencement of the crop year Board borrowings from the Chart- 
ered Banks amounted to $104,875,335.72 and during the 1958-59 Crop Year the 
Board’s cash requirements remained at a high level in order to carry abnorm- 
ally large stocks of wheat, oats-and barley, to distribute payments to produc- 
ers and to meet current operating expenses. Consequently, the Board remained 
in a borrowing position with the Chartered Banks throughout the whole of the 
1958-59 Crop Year. Board borrowings from the Chartered Banks reached a 
maximum of $121,182,527.48 on July 14, 1959, but had declined to 
$110,984,281.02 as at July 31, 1959. At the commencement of the crop year the 

interest rate in effect-on these borrowings was 4% per annum. 
On March 6, 1959 the representatives of the Chartered Banks approached 


the Board to open negotiations for an increase in the interest rate paid by 


the Board on its direct borrowings from the Chartered Banks and in the inter- 
est rate paid by Grain Companies on bank loans secured by grain held by them 
for the account of the Board. These negotiations continued until June 12, 1959 
on which date the Board, with the approval of the Government of Canada, 
accepted an increase in interest rates of } to 1% per annum. The interest rate 
to be paid by the Board on its direct borrowings from the Chartered Banks was 
increased from 4% to 44% per annum, effective from June 1, 1959 and the 


interest rate paid by Grain Companies on bank loans secured by grain held by 


them for the account of the Board was increased from 43% to 51% per annum, 
effective from May 25, 1959. 

Subsequently on August 19, 1959, the representatives of the Chartered 
Banks again approached the Board to open negotiations for further increase 
in interest rates. After negotiations with the Banks’ representatives, and con- 
sultation with the Government of Canada, interest rates were again increased. 
The rate of interest on direct borrowings by the Board from the Chartered 
Banks was increased by # of 1% per annum from 44% to 51% per annum, 
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effective from August 21, 1959. The rate of interest paid by Grain Companies 
on bank loans secured by grain held by them for the account of the Board was 
increased by + of.1% per annum from 53% to 54% per annum, effective from 
August 25, 1959. The revised interest rates of 54% and 54% per annum are the 
rates in effect at the date of dag eats 


Liability to A génis 9420. 822,605. 96. ‘ 

Grain Companies acting in the capacity of Agents of the Board one deliv- 
eries from producers at country elevators and on behalf of the Board pay the 
producers basis the Board’s initial price in effect. Settlement is not made by the 
Board for these purchases until delivery to the Board is completed by its 
Agents at terminal or mill positions. Liability to Agents amounting to 
$429,822,605.96 represents the amount payable by the Board to its Agents for 
purchases of wheat, oats and barley from producers at country elevator points 
to July 31, 1959 for which delivery to and settlement by the Board will be 
completed subsequent to the year-end date. 


Amounts Due to Producers 


ADJUSTMENT PAYMENTS 


There were no adjustment payments authorized on the 1958-59 Pool 
Accounts for wheat, oats and barley, but in respect to adjustment payments 
which had been authorized on previous pool accounts there was still outstanding 
as at July 31, 1959 the sum of $600,903.23 consisting of the following: 


Outstanding Outstanding 


Certificates Cheques Total 
WHEAT $$$ So 
1059 Sate OOS ACCOUNT, Sea oe es ead tana s $2,234. 14> $e 72/234 14 
1945-49 to 1951-52. Pool Accounts.) 78. eines ede $ 548,902.30 43, 845.08 592,747.38 


548, 902.30 46,079.22 594,981.52 


CoARSE GRAINS 


1054-55. POO WACCOURT=— Oats ioc dooce ose beraer nev giw one + Meg eee the 1, 334.53 1, 334.53 
1954-55-Poo0l Account— Barley inn Ae eee ed a eersttin linen eas oe el eds 1,480.78 1,480.78 
4952-5SrC oot Account— Barley iio. ns tice See wana aed ecko tte een Ta 968 .80 968 .80 
1050-51 Pool Aecount— Oats es 30s oie vate gat xa do cot nw ode ee aA 737 .68 737 .68 
1950-51 and 1951-52 Pool Accounts—Barley........ Sie eee Re Uae 1,399.92 1,399.92 

5,921.71 5,921.71 


Total amount payable on adjustment payments— 
BME MU COAT SO TALS .< cctc al aac ot nek ahdepelecebce Ue olden $ 548,902.30 $ 52,000.93 $ 600,903.23 — 


During the period from August 1, 1959 to December 31, 1959, the Board paid $4,022.99 in respect to the © 
above liability of $600,903.23. 


INTERIM PAYMENTS 


In the crop year under review an interim payment was authorized on 
the 1957-58 Pool Account for wheat in accordance with the provisions of 
Section 26(3) of the Canadian Wheat Board Act and Order in Council P.C. 
1959-215, February 24, 1959. The payment applied to deliveries of wheat by 
producers on the 1957-58 Pool Account in the period from August 1, 1957 to 
July 31, 1958 and amounted to $38,783,856.67. As at July 31, 1959 there was 
still outstanding the sum of $442,571.83 in respect to this and other interim 
payments and this amount consisted entirely of cheques in the hands of pro- 
ducers which had not been presented to the Board for payment. The detail 
of the amount outstanding is as follows: 
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Outstanding 
Cheques 

1991-58. Pook AcCount: 53.5 ss s.¢6 aw aik os Se gerne BADR Cad 
1956-57-Pool Account: spo wk eee | SR Sy 37,451.89 
1955-00: Pool Account: < 3.5 Pe. Ses tery setnag oe 8,786.23 
pyoe-S0° lb opl Account. 9.5 su eee Nes a eeaeas 4,924.48 
1 o=04: FOOL: “ACCOUNT s7 es  Giee BE iecais ware 6,532.44 
195 2=00-F 00! ACCOUNT: & 3 ses ec ae okn aps eee 5,917.32 


$ 442,571.83 


During the period from August 1, 1959 to December 31, 1959 the Board 
paid $298,599.44 in respect to the above liability of $442,571.83. 
Finan PAYMENTS 
Amounts due to producers on outstanding participation certificates and cheques with respect to final 
payments on the undernoted accounts are as follows: 


Outstanding Outstanding 


WHEAT Certificates Cheques Total 
PIT H08 LOOLACCOUNG 26 sa5 Gan Fines we cok San Ue che eee $ 2,581,136.57 $ 2,581, 136.57 
IG5G-5 72 OOF A. COOUNGS Socios ch oe ee a ee ean 48,379.89 48,379.89 
Peo to OO: A COGMRR Ta Sao coe Os oe ey ee 13, 633.08 13, 633.08 
1OS-bp 2 O0l Aceount 5 oo5 $55 Fe So ee ee 12, 523.54 12, 523.54 
AO 5-04 OGL ACCOURL. tex) ce eb ae ees phe ae Ul ee ok De 7,858 .82 _ 7,858.82 
ID 2 os HOOL ACCOUNG. Gis, os ate o, aa ee ee bee eee Sh eats on ea 6, 205.45 6,205.45 
1945-49 to 1951-52 Pool Accounts................. $ 327,880.03 57, 033.06 384, 913.09 


327,880.03  2,726,770.41  3,054,650.44 


CoaRSE GRAINS 


1957-58. Pool Account—Ostsice - sos cbisds owe waco i Sed 37,794.76 37,794.76 - 
1957-58-Pool-Account—Barléy.-2: . 3. 'c4 <i eee ee teen. 80,917.99 80,917.99 
1956-57: Took Acéount-—Barley: ren i cc ene en 2 Pe 11,482.43 11,482.43 
1955-56 Pool Aceount-——Onsts: -03 ne Sg So og 1,928.59 1,928.59 
1955-56 Pool Account—Barley...... NE Faves ay Sire one ay co 3, 046.35 3, 046.35 
1954-55: Pook Actount—Oats: =. og oe ea oe 1, 366.69 1, 366.69 
$o4—Go: ool =A ccoultt-—= Darley. . sso ok ee eee os ane 2,025.88 2,025.88 
19)5+04 ‘Pool-Aceount~—Oats vite eas Ss Se 2,505.83 2,505 .83 
1953-54 Pool Account—Barley cy. 2555 Caen kek kc Pa 2,026.62 2,026.62 
1952-53400) A CCount—-Oa tS iis oc. colkien Bem al esse bhi eh wea 1,691.96 1,691.96 
152300 Oo! AeCéGunt harley. <5 )a0 fer es nee ak ee 4,659.93 4,659.93 
1949-50 to 1951-52 Pool Accounts—Oats.............. cece ccceeee 10,534 02 10,534.02 
1949-50 to 1951-52 Pool Accounts—Barley....................05. 6,984.91 6,984.91 


166, 965.96 166, 965.96 


Total amount payable on final payments— 
wheat Rid -COASe CTAING.. 0. io oe Die tks eu $ 327,880.03 $ 2,893,736.37 $ 3,221,616.40 


During the period from August 1, 1959 to December 31, 1959 the Board paid $2,515,712.81 in respect to 
the above liability of $3,221,616.40. 


Accrued Expenses and Accounts Payable—$11,172,372.15 


This item comprises in the main accrued carrying charges, storage and 
interest charges to July 31, 1959 together with sundry accounts which were 
unpaid as at the year-end date. 


Special Account—Net Balance of Undistributed Payment Accounts—$524,088.22 

In accordance with the provisions of Section 29A of the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act the Board was authorized with the approval of the Governor in 
Council to transfer to a Special Account the balance remaining in specific 
payment accounts and to use these funds for such purposes as the Governor 
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in Council upon the recommendation of the Board considers to be for the 
benefit of producers. The following summary set forth the details of transactions 
affecting the Special Account for the crop year under review: 


Balance of the Special Account as at July 31, 1958............ 6... s cece eee eee eee $ 609, 327.67 
During the crop year under review there were no transfers to the Special Account 
under the authority of Section 29A of the Canadian Wheat Board Act) 


Less: Expenditures authorized under the provisions of Section 29A(2) of the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act and the following Orders in Council: 


Order in Council P.C. 1956-1156, July 26, 1956 ~ 
Total authorization—$15,000.00 
Unexpended:July 31, 1958. 5k ANkins hehe os $:2.2:388.- 57. 
Less: Unexpended July 31, 1959............... Nil 


$ 2,388.57 
Order in Council P.C. 1958-137, January 25, 1958 
Total authorization $50,000.00 
Unexpended July 311058). oo ea a. 13,032.05 
Less: Unexpended July 31, 1959............... Nil 
13, 032.05 
Order in Council P.C. 1958-1697, December 17, 1958 
Potalauthoriga tions ren) oath ie ow Shee Po cae 50, 000. 00 
Less: Unexpended July 31, 1959............... 41,485.99 
a 8,514.01 
Order in Council P.C. 1958-1697, December 17, 1958 3 
PGES HAN PMOPIBG LION | ce. ane See lcs ee SAS oSratn's 25,000.00 
Less: Unexpended July 31, 1959............... 23,695.18 
ee 1,304.82 
Order in Council P.C. 1959-112, January 29, 1959 
es eA PROTIARUION enone estas eho areca ottee bs ciiets ets 60, 000.00 
Less: Unexpended July 31, 1959............... Nil 
60, 000.00 
Order in Council P.C. 1959-314, April 3, 1959 
COtAT AUGROTIZA TOD SF ONE Se ee We biuis bance whens 35, 000.00 
Less: Unexpended July 31, 1959............... 35, 000.00 —_ 
—_—_____—_—_ 85, 239.45 
Balance of the Special Account as at July 31, 1959.......6.. cc ccc ct eee ete cee esesees $ 524,088.22 


Advance. Payments to Producers 


During the preceding crop year the Government of Canada passed the 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act which came into force on November 25, 
1955. Under the terms of the legislation the Board was authorized to make 
Advance Payments to producers on farm stored wheat, oats and barley at the 
rates of 50 cents per bushel for wheat, 20 cents per bushel for oats and 35 
cents per bushel for barley subject to a limitation of the deliverable quantity 
of grain and to a maximum amount of $3,000 for each applicant and to 
recover Advance Payments so made by deduction from the value of wheat, 
oats or barley delivered by producers subsequent to the date of receiving an 
Advance Payment. 


For the.purpose of making Advance Payments to producers the Board 
was authorized to borrow money from the Chartered Banks, such borrowings 
and the interest thereon to be guaranteed by the Government of Canada. The 
result of transactions in respect to Advance Payments to producers for the 
period from November 25, 1957 to July 31, 1959 is set forth in Part IV of 
this Report. As at the year-end date there was an amount of $1,922,431.32 still 
to be refunded by producers in respect to Advance Payments, but during the 
period from August 1, 1959 to December 31, 1959 refunds totalling $1,579,574.32 
were received by the Board, leaving a balance still to be refunded in the 
amount of $342,857. Interest charges on bank borrowings under the Prairie 
Grain Advance Payments Act to July 31, 1959 amounted to $996,409.38. Of 
this amount the Government of Canada had remitted to the Board as at the 
year-end date $985,035.10 in accordance with the provisions of Section 15A 
of the Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act. The balance of $11,374.28 together 
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with any bank interest charges incurred subsequent to July 31, 1959 will also 
be paid to the Board by the Government of Canada in accordance with the 
legislation. age 


STATEMENTS OF OPERATIONS 


Wheat Division—1958-59 Pool Account—Exhibit II 


As at July 31, 1959 stocks of wheat remaining unsold in the 1958-59 Pool 
Account and stocks of wheat which had been sold, but on a deferred price 
basis, amounted to 372,677,382.6 bushels. 

In accordance with accepted accounting practice and consistent with the 
basis of valuation adopted for previous fiscal years this inventory for purposes 
of the Board’s accounts as at July 31, 1959 has been valued at cost» Included 
in the inventory figure of 372,677,382.6 bushels is an amount of 38,714,278.1 
bushels which was the balance of the stocks transferred from 1957-58 Pool 
Account as at May 15, 1959 and which were:still on hand as at July 31, 1959. 
In respect to this item in the inventory cost is the price at which the transfer 
from the 1957-58 Pool Account was made as at the close of business May 15, 
1959. Relevant to the balance of the inventory amounting to 333,963,104.5 
bushels cost is the initial price paid to producers in the 1958-59 Crop Year 
which was $1.40 per bushel basis No. 1 Manitoba Northern Wheat in store Fort 
William/Port Arthur or Vancouver. 

Included in the operating results on the 1958-59 Pool Account to July 31, 
1959 is an amount of $10,548,671.55 representing a portion of the carrying 
charges received from the Government of Canada during the 1958-59 Crop 
Year under the provisions of the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act. The total 
carrying charges received under this legislation for the 1958-59 Crop Year 
amounted to $39,825,303.51..The Board recommended and the Governor in 
Council approved by Order in Council P.C. 1959-710, June 4, 1959 that these 
carrying charges be allocated as follows: 


1957-58 Pool Account—Wheat .............. $ 29,276,631.96 
1958-59 Pool Account—Wheat ..¢5.......:... 10,548,671.55 


$ 39,825,303 .51 


During the 1959-60 Crop Year the Board will receive from the Govern- 
ment of Canada $43,604,072.28 for carrying charges under the provisions of 


the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act and this amount will be allocated between 


the 1958-59 Pool Account for Wheat and the 1959-60 Pool Account for Wheat. 
At the date of this Report this allocation had not been determined. 


f 


In terms of the foregoing and on the basis of the valuation of the inventory, 
but without provisions for carrying costs, interest administrative expenses, etc., 
beyond the close of the fiscal year the operations of the Board on the 1958-59 
Pool Account—Wheat to July 31, 1959 showed a debit balance Of $12,238 ,237.75. 
This debit balance should not be viewed as the final result of marketing opera- 
tions on the 1958-59 Pool Account—Wheat. 


OATS AND BARLEY DIVISION 


EXHIBITS III AND IV 


Under the authority of the Canadian Wheat Board Act and Order in 
Council P.C. 1958-725, May 22, 1958 the Board was authorized to purchase 


from producers during the 1958-59 Crop Year oats and barley produced in ~ 


* ite eel ae ‘ 
oe +s Fede | x . 1 : = a . ~~ : = 
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the designated area and to pay to producers.a fixed initial price of 60 cents 
per bushel for No. 2 Canada Western Oats and a fixed initial price of 96 cents 
per bushel for No. 3 Canada Western Six-Row Barley, both prices basis in 
store Fort William/Port Arthur. As at July 31, 1959 stocks of oats and barley 
remaining unsold in the 1958-59 Pool Accounts amounted to 29,839,891.4 
bushels and 45,872,082.6 bushels respectively. 


In accordance with accepted accounting practice and consistent with the 
bases of valuation adopted for previous fiscal years these inventories for 
purposes of the Board’s accounts at July 31, 1959 have been valued at cost. 
Cost is the Board’s initial price paid to producers for oats and barley in the 
1958-59 Crop Year. With respect to oats this price was 60 cents per bushel 
basis No. 2 Canada Western Oats in store Fort William/Port Arthur and 
with respect to barley this price was 96 cents per bushel basis No. 3 Canada 
Western Six-Row Barley in store Fort William/Port Arthur. 


On the basis of the valuation of the inventories, but without provisions 
for carrying costs, interest, administrative expenses, etc., beyond the close of 
the fiscal year the operations of the Board on the 1958-59 Pool Accounts for 
oats and barley to July 31, 1959 showed a debit balance on oats of $1,379,142.31 
and a credit balance on barley of $4,579,710.92. These results should not be 
viewed as the final results of marketing operations on the 1958-59 Pool Accounts 
for oats and barley. 


SCHEDULE OF ADMINISTRATIVE AND GENERAL EXPENSES—EXHIBIT VII 


The total expenditures under this heading for the crop year under review 
amounted to $3,308,956.25 comprising expenses applicable to the Board’s offices 
at Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver, Montreal, London (England) and Rotter- 
dam (Netherlands). Details of these expenditures and the allocations to Board 
operations are set forth in Exhibit VII. 


The Report of the Board’s Auditors for the year ended July 31, 1959 is 
contained in Part III of this Report. Part IV includes the Auditors’ Report 
and Financial Statement in respect to the administration of the Prairie Grain 
Advance Payments Act. 

In this Report and in the Financial Statements we have endeavoured to 
describe the administration of policy with respect to wheat, oats and barley 
for the year ended July 31, 1959. 


In conclusion we would like to record our appreciation for the loyal and 
conscientious service rendered by the officers and staff of the Board. 


, All of which is respectfully submitted, 


W. C. McNAMARA 
Chief Commissioner 


W. RIDDEL 
Assistant Chief Commissioner 


W. E. ROBERTSON 
Commissioner 


J. T. DALLAS 
Commissioner 


The CHAIRMAN: Now we turn to exhibit I. Is it agreeable to the committee 
to take that as read? 


Agreed to. 
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442 | STANDING COMMITTEE : 
- PART III 


AUDITORS’ REPORT 
MILLAR, MACDONALD & CO. 
Chartered Accountants 


The Canadian Wheat Board, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


We have examined the Consolidated Balance Sheet of The Canadian 
Wheat Board as at 31st July 1959 and the statements of operations and support- 
ing schedules for the crop year ended on that date and have obtained all the 
information and explanations we have required. Our examination was made in 
accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included 
such tests:of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we 
considered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion and according to the best of our information and the explana- 


OT A eT Or eer, ele Sse BND seat eS rae nek ee re whe 


tions given to us and as shown by the books of the Board, the accompanying 


Consolidated Balance Sheet and statements of operations and supporting 
schedules are properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of 
the financial position of The Canadian Wheat Board as at 31st July 1959, and 
the results of its operations for the crop year ended on that date, in conformity 
with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with 


that of the preceding year. 
MILLAR, MACDONALD & CO., 


Chartered Accountants, 
Auditors. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
31st December 1959. 
| PART IV 


THE CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 


STATEMENT OF ADVANCE PAYMENTS TO PRODUCERS UNDER 
THE PRAIRIE GRAIN ADVANCE PAYMENTS ACT 
As at 31st July 1959 


For the Crop Years 1957-58 and 1958-59 


1957-58 Crop Year: 
Cash adyances:to Producers: 4. 2 /o.sie vile Sos e6n e ce Ge able os Wena we we $35, 203, 467.00 


iess--ANadvances.repaid by Producers nhc Sones. os 40ole wa ove a bie obo o's 35, 147, 643.00 
————__-——  §$ 55,824.00 


1958-59 Crop Year: 


Pine ANGEELO. F POULICOISi s.. a& ocd Pap msek ce etalon ee REL gs ay ae iQ 34, 369, 653.00 
pss: Advances repaid: by Producers... < ts% +20 erage swe os 6 shoe we 32, 503,045.68 
—_—__—_——— 1,866, 607.32 
Balance to be refunded by Producers as at 31st July 1959.......... cece eee eee eee ere 1, 922,431.32 
Bank interest to 31st July 1959 payable by the Government of Canada 
under the provisions of Section 15 (a) of the Prairie Grain Ad- 
SAU ee TRVOR GS ALTE 312. 2c oo elas s Mes sim vn Se ive Pio Peta Selena oar 996, 409.38 
Less: -Amount paid to 3ist July 1959.... 0. inte de yess cche aber 985,035.10 
- a 11,374.28 
1,933, 805.60 
Deduct: 
Interest received on default payments and minor adjustments....... 1,847.31 
hess: Miscellaneous bank CHATGER GAN F. pata caine cn a tein Rulers eee 104.33 


1,742.98 


Liability to the Banks as at 31st July 1950..........ccecececeeeceen sees eseweesaeees ects $ 1,932, 062.62 


1a 
: 


3 ve. 
, . 
. , 
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AUDITORS’ REPORT 


‘We have examined the above Statement of Advance Payments to Producers 
under the Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act as at 31st July 1959, for the 
crop years 1957-58 and 1958-59, and have obtained all the information and 
explanations we have required. Our examination was made in accordance with 
generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests of 
the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we considered 
necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion the above Statement of Advance Payments to Producers is 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the result of 
transactions on this account as at 31st July 1959, according to the best of our 


information, the explanations given to us, and as shown by the records sepa- 


rately maintained by The Canadan Wheat Board for transactions under the 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act. hes a 
/ MILLAR, MACDONALD & CO., 


Chartered Accountants, 
| Auditors. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
31st December 1959. 


TABLE I 
; ACREAGE OF PRINCIPAL GRAINS IN THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES 
1932-1959 


Harvest Year Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed Total 


| (Thousands of Acres) 
1 UIE TIN ae 26,395 8,533 3, 154 706 ABA 39, 242 


POSS Pia settee Ue cna, a ga ate pase Wir 8,945 3,032 520 236 37,910 
et oes bee ede, Srey ate aeons 23, 296 9,115 2,962 619 218 36,210 
OSD eters hee cares HRT ony Ue) Mt 23,293 9,478 3,187 649 297 36, 904 
HOS remeron tito ete secun oe eens 24, 838 8,674 3,724 562 469 38, 267 
{CO RAHB Note Raat Sa eta a a er ML ee 24, 599 8,579 3,562 808 233 37,781 
MOSS reer ue Ne eke EA Sinn see eld 24,946 8,518 3,687 655 202 38, 008 
HQ BO era) ened he bce A Rr tures yc atiniaygha ue 25,813 8,227 3,607 1,014 288 38,949 
Ae re coh CUR Us 27,750 7,818 3, 622 943 364 40,497 
MENS he ste xd vl teee end ain as 21; 216 8, 204 4,779 744 1,030 35,973 
HOVE ie ER? Ba an cs Ae ie DR oe a Po 20, 653 9, 528 6,365. . 1,227 1,510 39, 283 
MAS ier partes Se fae le a bia ae 16,026 11,266 7,682 447 2,955 38,376 
TEE 2. ERS Sa SRD Re A ce Ree er 21,900 9,731 6,535 581 1,191 39,938 
OA Ae POM RE Sah ae Ae ten ee te ted a oS ck 22,430 9,785 6,516 422 848 40,001 
ROA eee Ce gmt ee ey ee, PAB VASO 8,470 5,788 643 865° - ~~: 80, 40% 
OS fe wee en hoe ae, PEt AERA RE PEEL Y | 7,818 720395 1,124 1,724 41,058 
NO AS Fa are Ge ea eee ak Heres tee Sf 22,020 7,516 6, 082 2) 225 1,880 40,523 
Ae cree eS eet hak 1 BOP Oee sai, PLT 7 1,095 290 40,881 
ICES" DS NR Sa! le eae eS he 26,382 7,520 6,205 1,041 541 41,689 
110) 59) I RRO ae ie ee es we een 24,385 8,312 7,530 1,047 1,086 42,360 
Sat Se ane Oa aaa agar cares I ee Re 25,372 7,560 8,145 1,153 1,027 43,257 
a ye Serer: Gigs Ate dat ae 25,517 6,490 8,599 1,421 908 42,935 
OR Ey tee et te hee alae cree el 24,707 6,715 7,568 687 1,148 40,825 
BOSD ouitirins o TGA OR Se te treiien oe 21,964 7,788 9,638 665 1,809 41,864 
SEGRE 5 ep TR aaa Slade OS ies ames hoe 22,064 8,658 8,181 452 3,010 42,365 
TOV aie OAL air ge amt Fg nO oe ieee ee 20, 446 7,805 9,209 455 3,462 41,377 
ea Arete ee). lees oe hn case ie ee 20, 244 7,584 9, 369 419 2,602 40,218 
ENON ENR Bete eae os fey sete ss 22,557 7,882 8,107 eek oe 2,368 41,349 
ne a Se ae ee a Ps oe, adh BN bee's BY A LR Cilla Ae cr ekee me OSes EE EN 
@Preliminary—basis estimate of November 18, 1959. Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


23320-5—5 


@Preliminary—basis estimate of November 18, 1959. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Rye 


10.3 


5.3 


14,3. 
13.5 


13.0 
13.0 
18.4 
11.8 
12.4 
10.8 
11.3 
10.8 
11.1 

7.2 
10.6 
15.2 
19.4 
18.9 
15.7 
18.5 
14.0 
13.8 
12.9 
14.6 


Flaxseed 


10.1 


11.5 
5.5 
8.6 | 
8.9 
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tet: 3 TABLE II 
YIELD PER ACRE OF PRINCIPAL GRAINS IN THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES 
1932-1959 
Harvest Year Wheat Oats Barley 
(Bushels) 
Poa Wea Aoi Ses bore 16.0 28.8 20.0 
TELIC CERe SESEE le Pee eat Sere Be 10.4 19.8 15.6 
PD er eta i, as 5 Se ees tee 11.3 18.9 15.1 
Lp Ge ihe Sa ae Raa iiae Coteah sdee gs LS 11.3 25.8 19.7 
LE EELS ae EST RR EN i a Peo 8.1 15.7 14.1 
eater ae ce Pie ee Ae ee 6.4 16.6: 17.5 
Pree iW) 1 yee ea so nee SL yee, 13.5 27.2 21.8 
a) eo SA aR Se SRE I AR ar AIR RE 19.1 28.1 22.5 
NMOS Teged3  whi vba ake oe la ances BE nas ton 29.3 22.9 
Rertereon shoe ay pakhe |. ee 14.0. 21.9 20.0 
Ben Sh Se Ss ge. tee ES eg 25.6 51.7 37.6 
Soe ee hg Le ee bag ta ata 16.7 33.3 25.7 
TINE ol cae, elaties CP  ERY S 17.9 36.1 26.4 
CST RN ae Ngee se RB te 13.1 25.5 21.0 
BE Gree Fe Cale Or Po ie cope 16.6 98.9 23.1 
0 5 Re SSS tea awe MLN em 13.7 24.5 18.6 
Keg ERECT SU, Gl ne ern ae ager A Oe 15.6 29.6 23.3 
OE Sk aaa a Ne 12.9 25.8 19.4 
ODE eons f Ssh tS Ce eT ae 16.6 33.9 25.3 
BT eerie ey ee ot i, U1 241.7 40.9 31.1 
Poses ert tiie ie Noth Ween, Vata 26.7 45.8 34.5 
(OTE NS at DI aR Ibe Baa eee 2867 42.5 29.2 
TOG ema Se eo! 1 9 Ree oe ee 12.3 29.2 22.1 
Be eRe aw, Seki s tee os ota <29 6 37.2 25.3 
VaR aN aie oS aS hae 25.0 46.2 32.0 
MAO oi AS) Lae tks ee te ts alee ATS 30.0 9% 
Pete ea ay has | ad aah a a cakes 17.1 31.6 25.4 
TEE TTY Os ele Gan aaa ie ON De et 17.7 33.4 27.0 
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; Bh TABLE III 
ES TOTAL PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL GRAINS IN THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES 
1932-1959 
Harvest Year Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed Total 
(Thousands of Bushels) 
hs AIRE SE be oP EEN a ei 422,947 245,726 63,114 - 7,270 2,640 741,697 
BOGRU Ss Se ia sc eae ees aps 263, 004 177,422 47, 243 3,104 563 491,336 
BRAG Fee ot As th be ee tts 263, 800 172,040 44,742 3,664 827 485,073 
Ne ats Dette Ad Biko oo seeds 264, 096 244, 854 62,625 8,379 1,563 581,517 
BBA eee Taam de Dee 202,000 135, 862 52,617 3,201 : 1,730 395,410. 
BNE Ce Sag: sig iatica’ adh ghaye he Lasts 156, 800 142,413 62,418 4,280 694 366, 605 
ee eta al at stele tide «8 336, 000 232,000 80, 200 9,340 1,185 658, 725 
ee ata, 25a ere vise’) coca ay 3k 494, 000 231, 500 81,000 13,700 1,950 : 822, 150 
OS RR TENS ing Se wae ey agT a 513, 800 229, 000 83,000 12, 250 2,875 840,925 
Rieter CathateD she 2 else alate has 2 296,000 179,600 95, 500 9,691 6, 643 587,434 © 
pL Lah iO le, art: RE eR OG ae 529,000 492,700 239, 200 22, 632 15,180 1,298,712 
Ee RIES at MN cane Rae 267 , 800 374,700 197,700 5, 288 18,130 863,618 
ee he OD Nes ty Se 3 391,700 350, 900 172,500 7,186 8,619 930,905 
COT Selec oP Rae ge eae emer  eaeaae 294, 600 249,300 136, 600 4,551 5,970 691,021 
0 3 ke obey ru Aerie AE 393, 000 245,000 133, 700 7,289 6,569 785, 558 
ir ee aia ah eens Sheet 320,000 191,700 131,000 12,150 13,040 667, 890 
ED ee at ae Bao 356,000 222,800 142,000 24,721 17,450 762,971 
BI a tay ow ini Gee nage ately Ne 341,000 189, 900 109, 000 7,900 ~ 1,973 649,773 
1950... 0.6... e seer enna 439, 000 255, 200 157,000 11,050 4,483 866, 733 
17 Ao Pa RRS OR Pee ge Ct 530,000 340,000 234, 000 15,935 8,450 1,128,385 \ 
RE SEO ERS ey ent ae 678, 000 346, 000 281,000 22,320 ~ 10,700 1,338, 020 
WORT Maal oc wake, Sei x0 <i ede eo a8 604, 000 276, 000 251,000 26, 900 | 9,100 1,167,000 
VEN Gg Rat Ss aU 305, 000 196, 000 167,000 10,790 10,700 689, 490 
DORs, teed ee bs pine ce tes ys 497,000 290,000 244,000 12,300 18,700 1,062,000 
Loe ole td oe ale wis So Wet ale 551,000 400, 000 262,000 6,350 34,600 1,253,950 
MAE Gales © wey anja dip Lins ade ater 364,000 234,000 209, 000 6, 300 18,900 832, 200 
6 SIR ia a ga te 346, 000 240,000 238, 000 5,400 22,500 851,900 
MY, py iia haloro fid ova Meloy 9 399, 000 263, 000 219,000 6,360 21,000 908, 360 
@Preliminary—basis estimate of November 18, 1959. Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
4 ——--23320-5—53 ; 
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TABLE Iv : . 


CANADIAN WHEAT SUPPLIES AND DISPOSITION 
Crop Years 1934-35 to 1958-59 


SEE EN SS a SR RRS a SRC SR NESSES cnet EE a SEES SE A: Se 
aust Sa Sl Dep oP puatn me p Rea a mm SSS SS eee 


SUPPLIES DISPOSITION 
Inward Carryover® Domestic Total@ 
August Ist Disappearance@) Exports® Outward 
———  PRProduc- Total ©§ ———________ Wheat Carryover 
Crop Year Farm Commercial  tion@ Supplies Farm Commercial and Flour July 31st 


SR HNL SP, AS aL a a a eS ee 
(Thousands of Bushels) 


CRTC CAG eral a 8,733 194,169 275,849 478, 751 49, 276 49,872 165,751 213, 852 
Haat ae ae 7,861 205,991 281,935 495, 787 69, 934 44,065 254,425 —«:127,363 
TESS | 2 aS ae 5,520 121,843 += 219, 218 += 346, 581 57,281 42,477 209,773 37,049 
VST O88 chee 3,999 33,050 180,210 —-217, 259 54,574 42, 563 95,586 - 24,536 
F0GR 90) iors cc sac 5,061 19,475 360,010 384,546 70, 942 50,659 160,034 102,911 
LOO RE 4,682 98,229 520,623 623,534 82, 488 47,899 192,674 300,473 
OE a aoa 17,286 283,187 540,190 840, 663 86, 281 43,047 231,206 480, 129 
UY, BY Re Na eae Wale 13,954 466,175 314,710 ~—-794, 839 90, 953 54,306 225,828 423, 752 
19S i 2 ee 10,446 413,306 556,067 «979,819 ~—-:101, 459 69,033... 214,701 594,626 
OE Be Se ae pus 197,207 397,419 282,377 «877,003 96, 087 80,630 343,755 356,531 
1944-45. 0.0... Ree 53,871 302,660 414,859 ‘771,390 86,856 83,515 342,946 «258, 073 
LEO: La silent eer 28,650 229,493 316,320 574,393 78, 023 82,662 340, 108 73,600 
1 A ee a ae 27, 208 46,397 411,601 485,201. ~—S—77, 406 78,796 242,858  —«-86, 141 
HAG Re ee th ae 25, 988 60,153 338,506 424,647 76, 952 75,003 194,982 ‘77,710 
DIS ON 39, 162 38,548 - 381,413 459,123 75, 818 48,565 232,329 102, 411 
ry OR Me ee a 43,423 58,988 366,028 468, 439 74,792 56,310 225,137 «112, 200 
A BS der ta 12,389 99,811 466,490 _—«578, 690 83, 588 64,938 240,961 189,203 
CEE A a a . 22,260 | 166,943 ~=«853,678 —«742, 881 96, 847 73,031° 355,825 —- 217,178 
LS Ao SS oe 19,262 - 197,916 701,973 «919,151 86, 649 63,790 385,527 383, 185 
Ue Ne Be SA ae 93,716 289,469 634,040 1,017,225 91, 562 51,907 255,081 ~~ 618,675 
1 a A Aa es 231,860 386,815. 331,981 950,656 «102,691 +~—»«.59,308 251,909 + ~—«536, 748 
W6G6 2 137,855 . 398,893 519,178 1,055,926 98, 785 65,307 . 312,260 579,574 
1,0 A a 204,205 > - 375,369 573,040 1,152,614 88,523 66,149 264,396 + 733,546 
NORE GB ae N Secte 323,160 410,386 385,508 1,119,054 94,931 64,376 320,293 639, 454 
NDES-S0 om ayes us. 231,900 407,554 371,730 1,011,184 100,922 66,714 294, 546 “549, 002@ 
VOR ate RN gi ie ten 130,000 419,002 413,520 962,522 < | 3p ea aes 
@Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. | i 


@A residual item. Farm disappearance is computed by adding inward farm carryover and production and deducting 
therefrom marketings and outward farm carryover. Commercial disappearance is computed by adding inward commercial. 
catryover and marketings and deducting therefrom outward commercial carryover and exports. Marketings are basis all 
Canada for years 1940-41 to 1958-59 inclusive, but for Prairie Provinces only for earlier years. 
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‘ Ot) TABLE. V: 
; , CANADIAN OATS SUPPLIES AND DISPOSITION 
Crop Years 1934-35 to 1958-59 


" SUPPLIES DISPOSITION 
Inward Carryover @ Domestic Total@ 
August Ist Disappearance@) Outward 
——————____—_—_— ——  Produc- TRO 0 rpm ING) Ey OW OR 
Crop Year Farm Commercial tion@ Supplies | Farm Commercial Exports July 31st 
(Thousands of Bushels) 
POBRANO Ye Sscg em haere > xe 19,333 11,727 321, 120 352, 180 288, 647 19, 200 17,863 26,471 
AOSD OB. i'n, s wy ass ye esis 20,071 6, 400 394,348 420, 819 352, 243 12,681 15,515 40,380 . 
EBD HS( tty idaneie ath. S- 31, 186 9,194 271,778 312, 158 258, 694 25,697 9,501 18, 266 
DAs sob bets cs simnio ps’ Os 4 15, 231 3,035 268, 442 286, 708 238, 578 20,404 8,228  —— 19, 499: 
OES UR ees Aces ere actor 16, 120 3,379 371, 382 390, 881 315, 512 13, 549 12,934 48, 887 
PR AUSO-40.. aininisc chsitisive's = «5 89,654 9, 233 384, 407 433, 294 349, 645 13, 127 12,591 46,931 
Eee oes ee me er | 7,150 380, 526 427, 457 350, 986 21,257 = -13,651 41, 5683 
‘(RS Desa Se ee aes 37, 102 4,461 306, 052 347,615 285, 653 21,494 =: 11, 861 28, 607 
Bhs acacs cer rime cde 6e.« 24,173 4,434 641, 488 670, 095 426, 285 31, 146 63,323 149,341 
LEGS ae oe ees 118, 404 30, 937 461, 567 610, 908 366, 248 61,444 74,7387 = 108,479 
1944-45........ oN 69, 423 39, 056 474,044 582,523 343, 960 54,510 = 85,798 98, 255 
MOAR 4G situs Fnidhee setae’ 64, 825 33, 430 351, 234 449, 489 257, 476 70,660 43,861 77,492 
POM AD v5 0 sin is os v0 0 51, 087 26, 405 360, 860 438, 352 259, 301 79, 808 29,759 69, 484 
UAB esi Kivarsvnn's fe nos 52,566 16,918 270, 190 - : 339, 674 212, 496 69, 085 10, 202 47,891 
1948-40 es wom ¢ eet cs 37,593 10, 298 345, 305 393, 196 248, 544 60, 925 23, 220 60, 507 
’ MR OO ty ok baie «> 2 48, 363 12,144 304, 595 365, 102 238, 887 60, 763 20,547 44,905 
ye a ae 33,579 11,326 401,768 446, 673 272,851 43, 248 35,397 95,177 
UO) Os DS Se eae 59, 481 35, 696 493, 886 589, 063 361,000 49,059 70,646 — 108,358 
BOOS a Se osu dae ee 57, 836 50,522 471,117 579,475 318,382 51,313 65,371 144, 409 
Gp Oe ak pent abe od « 90, 660 53,749 413,971 558, 380 316,850 45,061 70,700 125, 769. 
bY Ooh eee towers 97, 250 28,519 306, 491 432,170 279,974 45,982 22,247 83, 967 
DODD ais bi's\s sielym «ans 5's 53, 400 30, 567 399, 451 483, 418 309, 997 50,173 4,142 119, 106 
ADDO iia cesar sialic ain Sn 71, 200 47, 906 524,517 643, 623 354, 294 44, 433 18,681 226, 215 
Uy BRT ee en 172, 100 54,115 380, 599 606, 814 385, 690 40,024 Neige 24,184 154,916 _ 
Ear vas Sid eaeckia wes » 108, 000 46, 916 400,951 555, 867 389, 201 40,174 7,513 8, 979@ 
1959-60@. .<6...0c05005 80,000 ' 38,979 417,933 536, 912 


RR Me ay PT AR ge ss NPV SN UI GI I 
@Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. ; 

@Source: Board of Grain Commissioners—includes rolled oats and oatmeal. 

@A residual item. Farm disappearance is computed by adding inward farm carryover and production and deduct 


therefrom marketings and outward farm carryover. Commercial disappearance is computed by adding inward commercial 

carryover and marketings and deducting therefrom outward commercial carryover and exports. Marketings are basis all 

Canada for years 1940-41 to 1958-59 inclusive, but for Prairie Provinces only for earlier years. 2 tus 
@Preliminary. _ Sy sina Reet 
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TABLE, VI 


CANADIAN BARLEY SUPPLIES AND DISPOSITION 
Crop Years 1934-35 to 1958-59 


SUPPLIES DISPOSITION 
Inward Carryover! ; Domestic Total! 
August Ist Disappearance? Outward 
vs ———_____—_—_————.. Prodie-.“  -Total. ———-_—____—_——_- Net? Carryover 
Crop Year Farm Commercial tion! Supplies Farm Commercial Exports July 31st 
e (Thousands of Bushels) 
POS SODs sie iak weno S ee God 1, 839 9, 254 63,742 74, 835 49, 803 7 3, 956 15, 057 6,019 
AH Sa) Sa a 2,022 3,997 83,975 89,994 66, 022 6, 062 7,676 10, 234 
DOB OB Use ie siviea cs) aa oclee ai 4,199 6,035 71,922 82, 156 53, 126 6, 678 17, 556 4,796 
LOG ID Ose ete sie tes he 1, 476 3,320 83,124 87,920 57,951 8, 594 14, 744 6,631 | 
LOSS HOU eaiciiintes vie ke vesels'c 3,178 3, 453 102, 242 108, 873 73, 713 7,536 14, 820 12, 804 
14S oi US yO ae Me Aiea 7,347 5, 457 103, 147 115, 951 81,538 11,081 ~ 10,678 ©: 12,654. 
JRE Gs 8 Be Sars SG 7,075 5,579 104, 256 116,910 83, 929 19,351 2,722 ~~ 10, 908 
MOTTA in pe ss he es ees 6, 505 | 4,403 110, 401 121,309 85, 142 23, 288 2,058 10, 821 
BORZ ES Rise ok cake. 5,112 5, 709 256, 037 266, 858 134, 259 29,559 33,761 69, 279 
LOAN es sok ok bad 41,314 27,965 208,365 277, 644 140,751 54, 841 36, 103 45, 949 
Aj: ky: Le a np A a 23,379 22,570 187,326 233, 275 117,194 47,755 39, 407 28,919 
aD BO sed ad Mies te, 17,819 11,100 148, 792 177,711 85, 452 57, 906 — 4,416 29,937 _ 
15a, AE Nel ins Aces iat 13, 884 16,053 146, 852 176,789 76,674 68, 693 7,658 28,764 
AAO cil es delve cd ms 16, 492 12,272 139, 886 168, 650 73,990 59, 481 3,730 31,449 
“4 ¢ boat 1 Fog SAR ofl 17,373 14,076 152, 281 183,730 80, 873 48,742 24, 446 29, 669 
PUAUTOU is ined gk ss pels 18, 482 11, 187 118,044 147,713 71,868 34, 653 20, 837 20,355 
TOOU DP is, vs og 11,324 9,031 167, 495 187, 850 77, 263 29, 688 27, 403 53, 496 
BOO OLy gis Aiein ty wae eects 17, 854 35, 642 245,435 298, 931 110, 248 35, 707 73,472 79,504 
|b oo te A 2 RA 21,476 58, 028 291,572 371,076 109, 105 28, 227 122,077 111, 667 
tA 5 bo: nL ae 38, 235 73, 432 262, 121 373, 788 101,758 32,378 93,742 145,910 
VRE iT Felice (ar ali yc deepen 96, 810 49,100 175, 196 321, 106 116,775 31, 967 , 80,876 91,488 i 
1955-56. . Deer te eter e ees 42,310 49,178 251, 102 342,590 © 128, 262 34, 680 68, 700 110, 948 
AE OV oe ee ane oy 50, 465 60, 483 269, 065 380, 013 117, 882 37, 815 81, 537 142,779 
VES | i anal: Me arara a 80, 980 61,799 215, 993 358, 772 122, 605 37,705 80, 297 118, 165 
a, ae 57,500 60, 665 244,764 362,929 122,424 41,908 70, 444 128, 1534 


1EOO DON ii dace ee ans : .. 57,000 71, 153 225, 550 353, 703 
ee SEE 


1Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


~ 


*Source: Board of Grain Commissioners—exports include barley malt and pot and pearl barley for the years 1946-47 


to 1958-59 but bulk barley only for earlier years. 

A residual item. Farm disappearance is computed by adding inward farm carryoyer and production and deductin 
therefrom marketings and outward farm carryover. Commercial disappearance is computed by adding inward doit inertial 
carryover and marketings and deducting therefrom outward commercial carryover and exports—marketings are basis all 
Canada for years 1940-41 to 1958-59 inclusive, but for Prairie Provinces only for earlier years. 
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. TABLE VII 
ass CANADIAN GRAIN STORAGE POSITION 
1935 to 1959—As at July 31st 


NE ——————————— 


Boe VisisLE Stocks OF ALL GRAIN AS AT Juty 3lst@) 


U.S. and paneer: 
Year ~ Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed yeast Total Doe ties 
(Thousands of Bushels) 

" DOs served alee ls Saale rae 205,991 6, 400 3,997 3, 088 309 = 219,785 420, 644 
PUB Dg cme ese ea Borage as eee 121, 843 9,194 6,035 3,415 262 193 140, 942 421, 856 
OSG cay ote sielety smarter shes 33, 050 3,035 3,320 330 455 272 "40, 462 423, 063 
1938... NS ee APA ge ea 19,475 3,379 - 3, 453 923 217 6, 728 34,175 422, 824 
LO Se ae ae ae hie are 98,229. 9, 233 5, 457 2,541 114 3, 898 119, 472 424, 290 
POON Rr! fet cain's, apater erate ye 283, 187 7,150 5, 579 4, 733 557 3,685 304, 891 510, 158 
Adis) eer crac a's Bate Syke oe 8 466,175 4,461 4, 403 4,459 605 2,506 482,659 ° 601,191 
MO Berna ea tes uxepraialatagte 413,306 4,434 5,710 3, 150 1,005 6, 925 434, 530 604, 254 

1943... SS See Maraetns., 397, 419 30, 937 27,965 9, 182 3,346 | 895 469, 744 605, 988 
RE STDS TES es 302, 660 39, 056 22,570 4,550 2, 825 2,502 374, 163 603,792 
LIE Ca Soles Marae 229, 423 33, 430 11, 100 1,519 2,178 167 277, 817 575, 882 
BADE 5 3 Leon bine oy 46,397 26,405 _ 16, 053 515 1,006 378 90,754 510, 053 
GAT ie Bis, ene c Seuuasarasecs (ae 60, 153 16,918 12, 272 475 356 359 90, 533 505, 197 
Ot RE aS et See 38,548 | 10,298 14,076 628 3,076 334 66, 960 507, 756 

1g VNC Nm Re Se ge 58, 988 12,144 11, 187 7,731 10,501 349 100, 900 518, 243 
BODE Ais Sern’ Sunita 2 2 oes 99, 811 11,326 9,031 5,300 4,361 8, 407 139, 236 520, 181 
BU) Eee 166, 943 35, 696 35, 642 2,449 998 3,607 245,335 530, 755 
1952)...5.35.; teen neees 197,916 50, 522 58,028 6,748 2,055 668 315, 937 542, 668 
Ly PENS Ree eae eee 289, 469 53,749 73, 432 13, 036 2, 468 421 432,575 564, 446 
ROA neti ots 3! raie Bygiecs! «i 8 386, 815 28,519 49, 100 6, 425 1,548 1, 449 473, 856 583, 417 
DOB SE v wole Santas esi 398, 893 30, 567 49,178 8,305 909 520 488, 372 602, 164 
PO see sian Ce cs daces 3. $8 375,369 47,906 60,483 6, 208 2,067 450 492, 483 624, 839 
LY (ye Rots ae ee ; Peece 410,386 54,115 61,799 3,520 6,061 1,276 537, 157 633, 030 
(Cot MEA ae EES ER Be ees 407, 554 46,916 60, 665 4,032 4,722 965 524, 854 640, 182 
RAE eS 419, 002 38, 979 71, 153 4, 480 5, 003 1, 825 540, 442 649, 350 


sls ke A652 URES CV cor RPS SUDDEN. ca nl RIE OE SRS a aN IT 


Includes stocks in unlicensed mills and any stocks in licensed mills which have been transferred from elevator storage 
proper to the mill or feed plants for processing. 
@Includes all storage: i.e., licensed and unlicensed, permanent and temporary. 
- @From 1935 to 1948 inclusive—stocks are for the week ending closest to July 31st in each case. 


Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 
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TABLE VIII 


CANADIAN EXPORTS OF GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 
Crop Years 1934-35 to 1958-59 j 


Oats Barley 
Wheat and Oats and Barley 
Crop Year Wheat ® Flour® Products Products® Rye Flaxseed Total 
(Thousands of Bushels) 
Poet 35) sos. . 144,375 21,376 17,863 15,057 1,187 12 199,870 
NOS BSG ee) sist 232,020 22,405 15,515 7,676 2,456 19 280,091 
Ee Sey SR Seta 189,407 20,365 9,501 17,556 3,663 178 240,640 
CS A 79,342 16,248 8,228 14,744 648 16 119,221 
it ECM RSE 139,315 20,719 12,934 14,820 787 31 188, 606 
TESS AG GS ee 162,158 30,516 23,591 10, 678 2,743 ae 229, 686 
1940-405 ( ite. 184,907 46,300 13,651 2,722 1,958 55 249, 593 
PGA Ae ee NE 179,902 45,926 11,861 2,058 2,792 842 243,381 
OL EES ES AS nina Bs 158,112 56,588 63,323 33,761 2,004 5,202 318,990 
Wet e ) 283,166 60,590 74,735 36, 103 8, 108 10,050 472,752 
a aa 280,289 62,657 —-85, 798 39,407 6,188 4,327 478, 666 
Le et ae 278,070 62,038 43,861 4,416 2,968 346 —«- 391, 699 
aie ee 163,388 79,470 29,759 7,658 5, 269 61 285, 605 
7 y Ui | ea erg 133,505 61,477 10, 202 3,730 10, 226 1,788. 220,928 
TORSO eo lk 184,235 48,094 23, 220 24,446 10,239 \ 4,418 294,647 
TDE9EBY icy eu 179,457 45,680 20,547: 20,837 9,954 3,034 . . 279,509. 
4960-51. 52 hon, 185,039 55, 921 35,397 27,392 9,367 4:1310 eee 
1061-20 ee. 304,722 51, 103 70, 646 73,458 6,820 2,882 509, 631 
1952 -BS) eho Ua 329,026 56,501 65,371 122,077 8,993 4,060 586,028 
Tp seb eo 208,835 46,246 70,700 93,741 16,835, 5,172 441,529 
054 5D ioe, oie os. 211,288 40,622 22,247 80, 876 9,311 6,345  ——- 370,689 
AA eee 272,260 40,000 4,142 68,700 12, 918 11,583 409,603 
ROBB Mc codices 230,856 33,540 18, 681 81,537 5,448 21,582 391,644 
TBBIEOR Sarna, 279,912 40,381 ~ 26,184 80, 298 5,446. 13,650 445,871 
EDGR ADO a Cos Nios 257,421 37,125 7,513 70,444 3,229 14,276 390, 001 


ee 


@Wheat exports include Bagged Seed Wheat for the years 1955-56 to 1958-59. 
@Wheat Equivalent. fs 


@Barley exports include Barley malt and pot and pearl barley for the years 1946-47 to 1958-59 but 
bulk barley only for earlier years. 


Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 
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- TABLE IX f 
DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN WHEAT AND* WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS BY SELECTED AREAS 
Crop Years 1941-42 to 1958-59 


ee ——————————_____ LEED 


North and 
Central@ 
United Europe America South Asia and 
Crop Year Kingdom (Excl. U.K.) U.S.A. (Excl. U.S.A.) America Africa Oceania Total@ 
Gea eg FR SD eS APIS DS AEP EOS a SET SEES ot 


(Thousands of Bushels) 


AGAIN... Oy 149,774 26, 471 18,634 . ‘10,519 2,080 14,940 3,410 225, 828 
(66.3%) (11.7%) (8.3%) (4.7%) (0.9%) (6.6%) (1.5%) (100.0%) 

1099 83. 150, 232 24,579 14, 862 9, 568 1, 482 12, 220 1,757 214,700 
(70.0%) (11.4%) (6.9%) (4.5%) (0.7%) 6.7% (0.8%) (100.0%) 

1948 4A TCS. So 114,522 37,240 159, 838 10,272 1,710 18, 979 1,194 343,755 
(33.4%) (10.8%) (46.5%) (3.0%) (0.5%) ~~ (5.5%) + (0.8%) +: (100.0%) 

idee 152, 598 86, 619 41,942 8,912 4,175 27,449 «= s«21,280 842, 045 
(44.5%) (25.3%) (12.2%) (2.6%) (1.2%) (8.0%) (6.2%) (00.0%) 

1945-46......... 151,491 88, 180 13,047 10, 163 5,128. 38,175 38,922, 340, 106 
(44.6%) (25.9%) (3.8% (3.0%) (1.5%) (11.2%) (0.0%) 100.0%) 

1046-47 5.,,...¥. 160, 983 38, 448 1,695 10,031 7,022 9,820 14,859 242, 858 
| (66.4%) (15.8%) (0.7%) (4.1%) (29%) (4.0%) 6.1%) (100.0%) 

147 AB 0. a. 160,707 14, 802 140 8, 455 2, 804 1,178 6,896 194, 982 
(82.4%) (7.6%) (0.1%) (4.4%) (1.4%) (0.6%) (8.5%) (100.0%) 

1948-49......... 151,728 26,099 5,544 _ 9, 040 4,578 11,081. 24,300. 232,820 
(65.3%) (11.2%) (2.4%) (3.9%) (2:0%) (4.7%) (10.5%) —~ (100.0%) 

1G40250, O55 2.48 130, 285 28,932 13,747 - 10,535 7,022 9: 833) | 24,088) 284 225137 
(57.9%) (12'8%) (6.1%) (4.7%) (311%) (4.8%) (11.1%) (100.0%) 

1950-51......... 101, 556 52,792 21,222 ‘10,555 10,396 9,980 34,460 240,961 
(42:1%) (21:9%) (8.8%) (4.4%) (43%) (4.1%) (14.4%). (100.0%) 

1951-52. ........ 127,510 97,916 38, 981 11, 428 17,278 . 12,568 50,144 355, 825 
(35.8%) (27:5%) (11.0%) (3.2%) (4.9%) (3.5%) (14.1%) 100.0%) 

1ORO-BS 4.5566: 122, 854 121, 162 23, 140 8, 356 25,976. 21,763... 62,286 385,527 
(31.9%) (31.4%) (6.0%) (2.2%) (6.7%). (5.6%) (16.2%) (100.0%) 

1953-54......... 82, 020 63, 350 7,974 11, 140 19,528... 11,297. , 59,772. 265,081 
(32.2%) (24.8%) (3.1%) (4.4%) (7.7%). (4.4%) (23.4%) (100.0%) 

1954-55......... 101,814 75, 820 5, 235 10,712 8, 685 7,572 42,071. + ~—-251, 909 
(40.4%) (30.1%) (2.1%) (4.3%) (3.4%), (3.0%) (16.7%) (100.0%) 

1955-56......... 109, 446 127,210 8, 256 9,294 6, 751 8,200 40,025 309, 182 
“ (85.4%) (41.1%) (2.7%) (3.0%) (2'2%) (2.7%) (12.9%) (100.0%) 

AGO gas gav~ 90, 435 101,242 7,548 7,028 6, 610 2,615 46,319 ——-261, 979 
(34.5%) (38.7%) (2'9%) (2.7%) . (2.5%) ~ (1.0%) (17.7%) (100.0%) 

1OG7 BB. <4... ++. 104, 061 101, 141 8,920 8,787 8, 223 2,165 82,776 + —«316, 073) 
(32.9%) (32.0%) (2.8%) (2'8%) (2'6%) (0.7%) (26.2%) (100.0% 

1958-59......... 100, 887 87, 511 5,012 8,291 7, 234 10,845 69,134 288, 914. 
(34.9%) (30.3%) (1.7%) (2:9%) (2.5%) (3.8%) (23.9%) (100.0%) 


Et a a ae ee 


@Excludes seed exports and quantities lost in wreck. 
@Includes Newfoundland up to 1949-50. : 
Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. ~ 
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rs TABLE X — 
DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN OATS@—EXPORTS BY SELECTED AREAS 
Crop Years 1941-42 to 1958-59 


North and 
Central@) 
United Europe America South Asia and 


Crop Year Kingdom (Excl. U.K.) U.S.A. (Exel. U.S.A.) America Africa Oceania > 


(Thousands of Bushels) 

WI: 194 425 3,421 106 om Se 6 

(4.0%) (8.7%) (70.1%) (2.2%) wt ae ; (0.1%) 
LORS AS 63 316 61, 550 398 _ os — 
(0.1%) (0.5%)  ~* (98.8%) (0.6%) — — — 
1943-44 SS, ae — 71,902 266 a8 a _ 
ws ite: (99.6%) (0.4%) — . -- — 

1944-45......... 5,145 1,378 69, 708 409 77 ane 928 

(6.6%) (1.8%) (89.8%) (0.5%) (0.1% = (1.2%) 

sf. 3,076 18,741 13,264 738 69 1,099 524 

(8.1%) (50.0%) (35.4%) (2.0%) (0.2%) (2.9%) (1.4%) 

1946-47. oe cc. 10, 760 7,453 849 379 | 269 2,075 

(49.5%) (34.2%) (3.9%) (1.7%) ue (1.2%) (9.5%) 
Rep trol <: Raat Ae = 4,092. 1,215 103 4 es a 
ae (75.6%) (22.4%) (1.9%) (0.1%) = 

19G8=49 — 3,059 18, 245 89 18 es 16 

oe (14.3%) (85.1%) (0.4%) (0.1%) han (0.1%) 

19856 = 1,945 17,089 Oe 24 ae 16 

ae (10.2%) (89.2%) (0.4%) (0.1%) i (0.1%) 

1850-b40200 £205; — 4,073 30, 562 55 18 — 9 
ene (11.7%) (88.0%) (0.2%) (0.1%) Lt = 

1961-59...) 0.5: oad 10, 957 58,573 36 4 — 9 
— (15.7%) (84.2%) (0.1%) = ae es 

Cay aS 564 4,694 59, 527 37 4 Be 31 
(0.9%) (7.2%) (91.8%) (0.1%) as san tee 

1953-54...... She 1,542 2,383 65, 878 74 2 es 85 

‘ (2.2%) (3.4%) (94.2%) (0.1%) or 3 - (0.1%) 

1954-55. ........ 2,494 4041 ee 14,81 68 15 = 6 
(11.5%) (19.6%) (68.5%) (0.8%) (0.1%) fs ee 
1955-56......... 413 1,297 1, 867 40 vd — — 
(11.4%) (35.8%) (51.5%) (1.1%) (0.2%) ae ~~ 
TURD Bho. cc ete 149 513 17,615 37 26 abe =e 
(0.8%) (2.8%) (96.0%) (0.2%) (0.2%) a & 
LUSTER se 3,879 399 21,581 27 9 _ ‘ade 
(15.0%) (1.5%) (83.4%) (0.1%) ve es = 

1958-59. 4. 00.02% 3,376 2,234 1,430 11 4 me —\ 
(47.8%) (31.7%) (29.3%) (0.2%) — = om 


@Includes Oats as grain only. 
@Includes 725,000 bushels (14.9%) bagged grain destination unknown. 
@Includes Newfoundland up to 1949-50.. 


Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 


Total 


4, 877@) 
(85.1%) 


62,327 
(100.0% ) 


72,168 
(100.0% ) 


77,645 
(100.0% ) 


37,511 
(100.0%) 


21,792 
(100.0%) 


5,414 
(100.0%) 


21, 427 
(100.0%) 


19, 142 
(100.0% ) 


34,717 | 
(100.0% ) 


69,579 
(100.0%) 


64, 857 
(100.0% ) 


69,914 
(100.0%) 


21,635 
(100.0% ) 


3,634 
(100.0%) 


18,340 


~ (10050%) 


25, 895 
(100.9%) 


7,055 
(100.0%) 


‘ z 
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By . TABLE XI 
DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN BARLEY EXPORTS BY SELECTED AREAS 
Crop Years 1941-42 to 1958-59 ; 
ee SS SE a SS aa aE aL (aie 
North and 
Central@ 
United Europe America South Asia and 
Crop Year Kingdom (Excl. U.K.) U.S.A. (Excl. U.S.A.) America Africa Oceania Total 
(Thousands of Bushels) 
pC 5 be an a ae ‘ae Sas 51 1,690 234 Us ve pees 2,058@) 
as (6.4%) (82.1%) (11.4%) i brn (99.9%) 
1942135 fe oe. ta 33, 472 289 eu nas vd 33,761 
~ 4 (99.1%) (0.9%) is uS (100.0%) 
1999-4405. oe = 35, 805 298 mls = 36, 103. 
a oe (99.2%) (0.8%) ts ad (100.0%) 
1OMEGRS 43 3, 609 35, 794 4 vy oe ze 39, 407 
pa (9.2%) (90.8%) 2a ale ai sf (100.0%) 
10a5 46a ees Soe ES 755 3,661 — ames — ae 4,416 
(17.1%) (82.9%) — _ — “ (100.0%) 
1046587 5s a 2, 845 4,058 el a a obey 8,908 
oe (41.2%) (58.8%) ae 2 se Bo (100.0%) 
OY yo) ee a au 1,378 1,155 145 be a ue 2,678 
lie (51.5%) (43.1%) (5.4%) a oa (100.0% ) 
1948-49......... Bi. 10, 832 10, 647 229 ne As 22 21,730 
be (49.8%) (49.0%) (1.1%) a soe (0.1%) (100.0%) 
1940-B0s.e hck4 23 pals 1,300 16, 202 wi ot we 21 17,523 
ots (7.4%) (92.5%) oF su! ae (0.1%) (100.0%) 
1950851). eos... 160 11,127 10,588 a ae a 1,200 23,075 
Z (0.7%) (48.2%) (45.9%) i ae aa (5.2%) (100.0%) 
1051752: 502) .5.: , 656 36, 627 10, 220 als 1 oe 15,411 69,915 
(11.0%) (52.4%) (14.6%) we = re (22.0%) (100.0%) 
105255900024 ock 16,085 53,190 24,085 ks 1 ie 25,496 118, 857 
(13.5%) (44.7%) (20.3%) ae _ = (21.5%) (100.0%) 
B03 048. obs sn 19, 639 13, 438 36, 921 2 i oe 20,044 90,044 
(21.8%) (14.9%) (41.0%) — _ — (22.3%) (100.0%) 
1968-550, 5 48, 538 5, 106 19, 086 4 2 a 4,356 77,092 
(63.0%) (6.6%) (24.8%) — a pe (5.6%) (100.0%) 
1955-56......... 22, 685 5,733 28, 855 1 3 ta 7,037 64,314 
(35.3%) (8.9%) (44.9%) a aa ie (10.9%) (100.0%) 
1956-57.'...2..... 32,369 10, 726 21,562 oot he. a 12,224 76, 881 
(42.1%) (14.0%) (28.0%) = aN ae (15.9%) (100.0%) 
1957-58......... 36,743 6,745 21,457 es am eal 10,175 75, 120 
(48.9%) (9.0%) (28.6%) a. oth pe (13.5%) (100.0%) 
1958-59. ........ 41, 524 6,947 10, 152 1 2 = 5,751 64,376 
(64.5%) (10.8%) (15.8%) ~ He — (8.9%) (100.0%) 


ee ee TS 


@Includes Newfoundland up to 1949-50. 


(3,000 bushels (0.1%) bagged grain—Destination unknown. 
Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 
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TABLE XII \ is 
PRODUCERS’ MARKETINGS—WESTERN CANADIAN GRAINS 
, Crop Years 1934-35 to 1958-59 
Crop Year Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed Total@ 
(Thousands of Bushels) 
ROBE SOG. Seti ic ec week Le Rted hos 227,445 31,736 13, 756 1,088 — 430 278, 625 
DOS HO ee She et eit in Che ahs 214, 342 30,990 15, 776- 2,793 986 268 , 623 
BER Te Ni: hoe cocrs ia st 163,457 29,039 21, DLO 1,619 1,353 219,578 
LB aloe Ok di es ea ee aie: 124, 574 28,975 23,471 1;462%.. 3 372 184, 551 
CLES 2 2 ae oo en A i i a 289, 447 32,336 24,360 3,393 747 354,471 
TES OS CEE Se oe eee aes 425,531 34, 635 21,881 5,214 1,586 492,380 
TREES Seley cee ete bo ae 456, 660 32,150 20,791 5,048 2.5ee 517,221 
TRO2 GA OR eR ot par are 22h, 2k 33, 250 26,644 5,339 4,898 297 , 252 
TROY DZS eo gs OI a Se Bog oe 267, 340 120, 689 85,571 9,777 11,359 494,736 
ROY ot 2s ore ee eee (OP ee 329,322 144, 277 85, 549 4,690 14, 239 578,077 
Ee aan fee he eS sy bg os 351,384 134,615 75,690 4,122 7,154 572,965 
Be ou See Diy. ace ween 237,300 107,397 67,272 3,096 4,734 419,799 
LUA EE. SS NSS eee ee 334, 618 99,856 67, 553 Deore. 4,808 512,412 
TAS Siete. oe ms Sasa no Peed Coe 246, 602 72,652 65,014 10,143 10, 503 404,914 
Pree er oes ek 293, 987 85, 924 70, 252 17,502 15,166 482,831 
1949-50...... 5 eA mE OT 319,571 80,448 53,326 8,689 1,493 463, 527 
CEOS ba ORNS a ied i ae ee a 367,845 102, 688 83,414 7,441 34204 564, 642 
1 RE Sa en ee ea 455,362 133, 608 130,336 Ti, d27 6, 363. 737, 396 
Oy eee Se ee ects Tet SS 535,989 . 119,750 165, 036 15,926 8,155 844, 856 
HOneeery Pero os ek huble ek 396, 961 90, 367 101,397 12,209 7,403 608 , 337 
HOSA ete PONS od oo. eens ei ke 319, 780 OL 2k 112,568 13,191 Pee yrs! 7 524,552 
MODS OD aceon ork reset ne ese 352,975 71,629 114, 460 12,486 15,750 567, 300 
SESSA ae ge eg OR ae 362,454 69, 254 120, 661 4,063 29,013 585,445 
NO DOG aa ot ton ecciers viele gees 378, 192 58, 272 116,866 7,395 15,296 576, 021 
POS OU meta cael ag oe. aici 367, 722 39, 280 122,838 4,667 17,469 551,976 © 


@Totals for crop years 1934-35 to 1939-40 inclusive include platform loadings of coarse grains, not shown 
in the figures for each individual grain. 


Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 


TABLE XIII 
RAIL SHIPMENTS FROM WESTERN COUNTRY ELEVATORS 
Crop Years 1944-45 to 1958-59 


Crop Year Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed Total 
(Bushels) f 

1044-45.\...... .... 424,079,134 147,124,431 82, 033,858 4,502,589 7,093,780 664,833,792 
TOEseA ey ae eS: 297,307,308 110,204,349 67,685,661 2,960,473 5,135,814 483,293,605 
A9AG ON Tee ks cs... 331,120,642 105,562,688 72,168,541 5,705, 585 4,725,954 519,283,410 
RORTEAQS Ce Ap! 247,005,399 75,656,162 66,070,399. 9,785, 253 9,860,350 408,377,563 
BOAR SAG 2h ARS OS 289,843,302 83,035,066 . 68,904,394 16,169,309 15,485,845 473,437,916 
| CE i ee 308,377,624 80,930,369 53,615,249 9,634; 397 1,537,866 454,095,505 
FORO Hee 309,397,232 90,260,430 74,336,962 7,815,471 3,010,111 484,820,206 
cei ee pane eee 429, 643,419 121,922,070 114,449,354 9,607,348 5,704,183 681,326,374 
PORES or Ra 474,918,967 105,504,254 143,415,520 14,611,088 7,476,310 745,926,139 
ROS SAc ok kes 335,834,138 108,061,751 117,237,168 11,545,394 7,683,349 580,361,800 
MORALES mf 307,015,780 73,044,811 112,076,924 13,570,387 8,880,190 514,588,092 
POG RG ee 335,327,088 64,685,499 112,830,912 12,113,521 14,864,570 539,821,540 
RE OTe eel ke. 359,398,901 52,488,157 116,052,798 5,905,742 26,869,110 560,714,708 
Pore ree Roe 374,274,519 67,183,898 118,665,238 7,093,960 15,540,433 582,758,048 
1958-0 @s..2. 60. . 349,074,497 43,164,860 106,162,755 4,621,645 16,200,558 519,224,315 


@Subject to revision. 
Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 
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TABLE XIV 
VESSEL SHIPMENTS OF PRINCIPAL GRAINS FROM THE LAKEHEAD 
Crop Years 1941-42 to 1958-59 


Bea ee re ct Rede ie eck Sek oh eee ee ee re 
oe 


Crop Year | Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed Total 
Neen eee ee SS Tan itn y AD TL TNA enite Gphteeain GUD. Re bap oes 
(Bushels) 

i AS.) ee Re 204,944,133 5,456,822 9,892,366 3,875,989 2,010,339 226,179, 649 
BOA RFS eee i a wel 171,325,422 36,303,618 32,438, 575 1,590,318 5,669, 143 247,327,076 
1943-447 ee. 292,728,915 50,777,311 42,212,992 9,441,840 10,601,127 405, 762, 185 
104A AB ns eget 324,730,999 99,252,739 55, 567, 863 5, 664, 591 5, 500, 932 490,706, 944 
O45 —4.6 Bees dre tae eters ie 231,022,017 62,323,412 34, 008, 271 2,713,341 3,335, 534 333,402,575 
1946-4 78. on Se om 175,806,761 50,311,335 . 31,221,973 4,776,225 1,339, 983 263, 456, 277 
BO HAS Ue p< Sinsntone 134,545,364 34,434,520 28,312,907 8,549, 033 5, 933, 346 211,479,170 
1948-49............ 159,860,617 39,725, 647 1,918, 784 12,320, 244 9, 624, 601 - 259,449, 893 
MOA OS SO eesti.) deste t 164,958,725 41,204,023 33, 796, 178 9, 687, 245 4, 280, 260 253, 926,431 
LOO aii ahi ars 141,708,034 45,064,802 34,476, 555 8,871,808 3, 630, 491 233,751, 690 
LODHI BZ pacvae s eeet 253,116,277 82,874,027 73,274,674." '6,9775331 4,071,347 © 420, 313, 656 
TO52H03. 56 fee hdl 251,809,101 81,132,026 109,096, 288 10, 678, 063 6, 044, 005 458,759, 483 
19538-54..... Na Mieke aid 134,698,514 86,972,188 84, 257, 907 15, 740, 212 5,498, 361 326, 167, 182 
PODEROD AG. tise tee. s 8 164,733,648 46,327,223 82,368, 609- 10, 781, 923 5,741, 783 309, 953, 186 
1955-5624 ce sc ee. 183,696,338 35,564, 246 78,171,277 13,501,152 9,619, 756 320, 552, 769 
$956-07 Pen de As 170,796,094 47,645,206 72,775, 293 5,889, 581 13, 585, 437 310,691,611 
TOS (SOS RAs eK. 176,457,131 51,735,047 74, 748,097 AGL AEE 8,160, 126 315,971,178 
ODS-OOG)s de Sake ss 177,583,314 31,330,073 55,169,551 4,268, 240 9,299, 682 277, 650, 860 


Cee ee ei oe ae 


@Subject to revision. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics—Grain Trade of Canada—Annual Editions. 


TABLE XV 
OVERSEAS CLEARANCES OF CANADIAN BULK GRAIN BY PORT AREAS 
Crop Years 1939-40 to 1958-59 


8 En 


Atlantic@ Lakehead Pacific 
Crop Year Coast St. Lawrence Direct Churchill Coast Total 
(Thousands of Bushels) 

1939-40........ 99, 889 57,570 112 42 10,733 170,076 
1940-41........ 108,481 63,205 . 3 — 4,107 175,826 
1941-42........ 122,542 38, 106 8 — 2,422 163,078 
1942-43.....5.. 127, 847 15, 437 10 ; — 1,598 144,892 
145-440 eae: 95,309 25,749 © 4 a 3, 084 124,146 
1944-45......0.. 135, 505 106, 942 8 — 8,644 251,099 
1945-46........ 103,520 121, 643 39 — 7 66, 952 292, 154 
1946-47 PSR 37, 220 87,175 — 2,929 61,715 189,039 
1947-48........ 37,053 71,661 — 4,976 . 36,854 150, 544 
1948-49........ 34, 974 99, 956 — 5,314 60, 696 200, 940 
1949-50........ 18,139 86, 524 PARE 5, 528 62,651 173, 059 
MOA (ol ieee: 2s 21,383 _ 94,840 119 6,768 68,481 191,591 
yl 2 o's autente ce 31,726 191,355 116 7,545 113,412 344, 154 
NUS2-0G.. ones 42,185 240,786 533 8,621 121,374 413,499 
19538-54........ 12,830 105, 460 ¥4 784 10,981 133,972 264, 027 
1954-55........ 40,759 133, 888 158 12,245 98 , 428 285,478 
1955-96.2 20.3%). 45,438 147,750 66 12,819 113, 583 319, 656 
195655 (ss 28,495 117,393 — 16, 250 138, 968 301, 106 
195T—08% 6/00 c+ g 30,930 122,977 532 18,451 169, 555 342,445 
1958-59........ a1s130 108, 061 12,027 18,723 154,107 324, 028 


ne 


@Includes U.S.A. Atlantic Ports. 
Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 
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TABLE XVI 


WHEAT PRODUCTION IN THE FOUR MAJOR EXPORTING COUNTRIES 
Crop Years 1946-47 to 1959-60 


Se en a as nay mS nannS eS eetEE aN RE SANDE ST 


United 
Crop Year Canada Argentina Australia States Total 
(Thousands of Bushels) 
AAA ire. Mabe A ST My 411,601 206, 304 117,264 1,152,118 1, 887, 287 
ROA AR eran atria: oe oh fie tee Ve 338, 506 238, 800 220,117 1,358,911 2,156,334 
SU Des <2 pavedangs eis oh a Mc ae 381,413 191,000 190, 699 1,294,911 2,058, 023 
PFO SOE ee alee lease aw olete 366, 028 189,017 218,221 1,098,415 1,871,681 
Jal 2514 Sy Wea ees SRN O Ica Sapte Aleta 466, 490 212, 967 184, 244 1,019,389 1,883,090 
OR ee ath cee vera ies 553, 678 77, 162 159,725 980,810 1,771,375 
UN ORE § eg AMC bona eI os H 701,973 277,909 195, 208 1,298,957 2,474, 047 
{OG es We ia a os aa 634,040 227 , 800 199, 000 1,169,484 2,230,324 
Sh 5 5 AR RS Pe aa ner gays 2 331,981 282,559 168,610 984, 846 1,767,996 
ROR DO inte Nee RUHL aie Uys tack seaeuers 519,178 192,904 195, 589 936,761 1,844, 432 
VESTS y UL E89 DOS a Reale arr an 573,040 261,980 135,000 1,004,272 1,974, 292 
PO eee RTS ANE ls arate ole ierndele 370, 508 23000" 97,300 950, 662 1,631,970 
OS Ssccy 8 Lie a Regia) aes oe es) Mest eee 371,730 246, 920 215,000 1,462,218 2,295, 868 
EES TSC ee? es A A Ua 413,520 198, 000 170,000 ‘1,117,430 1,898,950 


SG, Bhs ONS SMa Tk Oy MAAR ad RTM MD Yn ake LN eet Slee tans WS eh BOs Serie PANEL RS 
@Preliminary. 
Source: oe Canada—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
For U.S.A.—U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
For Argentina and Australia— 
1946-47 to 1952-53—International Wheat Council. 
1953-54 to 1959-60—O fficial sources of each country. 


TABLE XVII 


WORLD EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR BY PRINCIPAL EXPORTERS 
DISTRIBUTION BY QUANTITY AND PERCENTAGE OF WORLD TRADE 


July-June Crop Years 1945-46 to 1958-59 
ee Sooo 
United World 
Crop Year Argentina Australia -Canada States Others Total 


a 


(Millions of Bushels) 


POST A Or es liye Steet uy okt s ie a sais 68 36 373 390 = 867 
(7.8%) (4.2%) (43.0%) (45.0%) mas (100.0%) 
DATA ce or teets ols fan Ole Seis Cadi 60 47 229 397 . 43 776 
(7.7%) (6.1%) (29.5%) (51.2%) (5.5%) (100.0%) 
BOA Pete ANDI bh ih. eb i oerale aft -n ig 102 96 . 205 485 41 929 
(11.0%) (10.3%) (22.1%) (52.2%) (4.4%)  (100:0%) 
PORE Be me Ass aided 85% n= 61 122 225 504 83 995 
(6.1%) (12.3%) (22.6%) (50.7%), (8.3%) (100.0%) 
TRADES Boi ote rains Sees Ui e ¥,2 87 114 232 299 94 “L820).2 
(10.5%) (13.8%) (28.1%) (36.2%) (11.4%) (100.0%) 
TORO DT rosie Panes Rosie Bu eaves v ciche Ps 103 127 226 366 120 942 
(10.9%) (13.5%) (24.0%) (38.9%) ate (100.0%) 
PUB ME Se S bss «5 Said 9 gk 30 99 345 475 1,064 
(2.8%) (9.3%) (32.4%) (44.7%) (10. $%) (100.0%) 
ADGA DSTA ees Nibclo« <ips Ma ape awe 29 99 384 317 979 
(3.0%) (10.1%) (39.2%) (82.4%) (15. i%) (100.0%) 
POE visi tan oR ols < the BS. Sal's 110 71 278 217 869 
(12.6%) (8.2%) (32.0%) (25.0%) (22. 29%) (100.076) 
UD aaNet finde 5. dis kp Foy 132 93 253 274 219 
(13.6%) (9.6%) (26.1%) (28.1%) (22.6%) (100. 0%) 
NODE tick = fie els n0'e ope Sas 115 102 301 346° 190 1,054 
(10.9%) (9.7%) (28.6%) (32.8%) (18.0%) (100.0%) 
WT Nee BV Picts Se he a adel Ged vis 98 126 267 549 310 1,350 
(7.3%) (9.3%) (19.8%) (40.7%) (22.9%) (100.0%) 
ON Ee nA ie AO at eee ae eae 77 61 313 402 333 1,186 
(6.5%) (5.1%) (26.4%) (33.9%) (28.1%) (100.0%) 
PODS tOD AIA ate tpi y aia dees 20 103 75 301 443 337 1,259 


(8.2%) (5.9%) (23.9%) (35.2%) (26.8%) (100.0%) 


@Subject to revision. 


Source: For Canada—Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 
All Others—Foreign Agricultural Service, United States Department of Agriculture. 
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: a TABLE XVIII ‘ 
? WHEAT ACREAGE IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 
: 1948 to 1959 . 

a eee 
. Germany 
Year Belgium Brazil Denmark France (West) Italy 


See eee eee ener eee ee eer ee ee eee rere ane eee nee e ee setae cee eee eer cs eer a a ee ae eee ee a REE Acarar cen iy aac NRIE SERA TRRDA GIGI A WRU WSTRTA TAT PEARY 


(Thousand Acres) 


PRN Beaeey eR oaile ich Ruieica a ain a Set eee 354 1,325 170 10,456 2,241 11,526 
(UE Os tah rete ea ae nigaler a aA 378 1,557 206 10,434 2,279 11,686 
TENE gs tt at II a ee cH nS A Te 430 1,611 210 10,673 2,506 11,661 
yy pars te icles aoosthes bern s, oer neh 408 1,792 200 10, 502 2,545 11, 683 

UCTS Be US eae ER atone Sie a a maar 415 2,002 183 10,616 2,948 11,570 
UBD Se, Rie ot STi, Sees rs Ae a 435@® 2,249 175 10,426 2,854 @ 11,787 
Oar rcs abet ara on Seton teea Siete Glatt, « 470® 2,671 210 11,098 2,736 11,785 
MOHD ie acne te atte (Bg Re GNA ee 487® 2,681 166 11,253 2,894@ 11,990 
OSG iinet. ilc VATION peer alert Slcla colt 464 2,840 164 7,000. 2,830 12,350 
OP nb SA ie RW 8A A A 513 2,850 158 11,534 3,000 12,375 
Meee Paneer ets Sua ca eatiolee 4 (sae hie 2 542 2,200 190 11,404 3,200 12,300 
WAAAY ste ais athe eee eh bie wate 492 —@® 203 10, 922 3, 290 11,665 
ES a PRUE BL SSD Te ACER RoI Cen EN eSEDARS Zap ABLE COIPATHTREOHPSNUISESH RESTS STANTS RT 

United © 
Year Japan Netherlands Sweden Switzerland Turkey Kingdom 


Eh ad RP caw LEN, SP ta AAR nse etc scant coins OL SAS ee CN Alba i 


(Thousand Acres) 


2 SE a, SRT ear WO a: 1,824 244 _ 780 211 11,342 2,279 
LLL SS CaS Sa eRe ar NR 1,872 256 759 206 9,903 19080): 
PER eee. Veet ly ory ed ekae ola 9 1,883 225 838 215 11, 063 2,479 
1 CE MESS SRS SN MAC a Ye 1 Sit 185 811 242 12,170 2,130 
Uk Van ome a ae SY Pe a 1,779 203 820 250 13,673 2,031 
Rae a phe dee Kk sb RMA aa 3 1,693 161 956 235 ® 16,178® 2,217 
RR cI sy a ERG Ditty Une ni Nin hs 1,658 272 1,068 250 ® 16,163 @ 2,456 
ENO S ANS atic ie Ie Chas Uae Gita SEAS wir 1,633 220 872 257 @® 17,757@ 1,947 
MOR make en ok PS elroy 1,625 212 980 195 18,125 2,293 
BORE tee ou inthe mew Atel ieis » 1,526 245 823 260 17,878 2,113 
+ TOS RLS et ne SPAS ee RP ee ee 1,480 274 698 261 a) 2,208 
TA) ial rs oatalebae se «ie brgew shaker ace she § 1,485 297 778 256 oi) 1,925 


@Not available. @Preliminary. @Including spelt. 


Sources: For 1948-1955—International Wheat Council. 
1956-1959— United States Department of Agriculture. 
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TABLE XIX 


WHEAT PRODUCTION IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 


Year Belgium 


pope en ls wad Boe ee ee Se eee 


EE BGG 1 ERA a ee bis angen ee a 12, 656 
5 DMR de ef Ben gen ae caine a 21,914 
TO RP OER ED cea eS ieee tose A 20,099 
ETT Rs CES AG Ci peas nes 19,436 
RUS pak Co ie Ee SRO OT 21,273 
VON GRA MEE Os BS Scar Oe we oe lactel se 21,091 
ROD Ne ets tastes edie Ged Syste ek Bs 21,642 
DOD err tee ae. Byes Xoik sags. gs 26, 860 
CTE 18 22 OS a ai en et _ 21,920 
POD i ile lesis sola wee 27,590 
Tater e Ney rls vas Fs cae 28, 600 
Lie SLING aye DAR OMe be PR 30, 000 


Year , Japan 


EE re og Ay has) ei 8 on, once is 33,077 
POS etter Atte x OPTS «co 45,920 
AM ANE a antes on eserdte aris oh 49,163 
PANS eee fae Bo lake oe crn en yea ogee cy 54,744 
In 2S IR une 56,475 
Dire te i tas anu i AO, «' 6 fh ee te 50, 486 
EO hee Mace kitlen «8 Ke 55, 703 
TO ee rer oe eke sls gate sty 53, 940 
Ie IE Wate Naveed he 6 0 Avil hae 50, 530 
LAT Sg SOM ie ai ik a Dea ined Rode 48,870 
Dee abs PNR Sines bonds wipe’ 47,070 
VS AG BARRIS) | Ee a a ear 50, 000 


= << y ¥ 


@Not available. 


@Including spelt. 


1948 to 1959 . 
BD eee 
a 


Brazil Denmark 


France 


(Thousand Bushels) 


14, 896 9,334 
16,090 11,013 
19,548 10, 950 
15,579 10,031 
25,351 11,060. 
28, 366 10,398 
32, 004 10,729 
40,455 9,333 
36, 000 9,770 
28, 700 10,030 
15,000 10,100 

=) 11,000 


Netherlanda “eweden 


eI ES Ee IE i aT Ec ne a ee a a ae en 


280,485 
296, 947 
282, 963 
261,468 
309,419 
329, 995 
388 , 234 
380, 849 
250, 000 
407, 200 
353, 000 
405, 000 


Switzerland 


(Thousand Bushels) 


11,237 25,797 
15, 642 25, 648 
10,839 27,154 
9,921 17,527 
12,015 28,731 
9,149 36, 266 
14,587 37,515 
12,860 26, 308 
11,340 34,950 
14,430 26,125 
14,780 22,540 


15,000 » 29,700 


@Preliminary. 


Sources: 1948-1955—International Wheat Council. 
1956-1959—U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


7,168 

9,333 
8,378 

9,589 
10,251 


9,002 @° 


12,713@ 
11,795®@ 
7,030 
11,390 
12,270 
12, 220 


‘ 


Germany 
(West) 


73,771 
90,794@ 
96, 048@ 
108, 357@ 
120,924@ 
116, 845@ 
106, 300@ 
124,120@ 
127,560 
140, 630 
135,000 
145, 000 


Turkey 


159, 675 

92,474 
142, 272 
210,526 
241, 609 
298, 726 
184, 086 
257, 794 
215,000 
250, 000 
240,000 
190, 000 


Italy 


226,016 
259 , 838 
285, 646 
255, 810 
289,173 
332, 788 
267, 604 
349, 249 
318, 980 
310, 000 
360, 000 
315,000 


United 


Kingdom 


88, 144 
82, 282 
97,297 
86, 458 
86,127 
99,465 
103, 911 


106,210 
100, 165 
101,200 
96,000 


\ 
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aa TABLE XX_ manne: : 
4 os Ola OF WHEAT AND FLOUR INTO SELECTED COUNTRIES FROM ALL SOURCES 
4 Crop Years @1947-48 to 1958-59 
+ ; Bee ho eae ee ee 
‘. ‘ Ris! Belgium ; Germany 


Crop Year . Luxembourg Brazil Denmark France (West) Italy 


(Thousand Bushels) 
A a SESE SaaS Ee Rede, Sean 28,513 23,038 3, 123 42,586 133, 821 86, 568 


1948-49... .. A eR ar eat as ec on ane ~ 26,382 30, 203 3,601 25,022 117,800 85,466 
iL CUES: Ue SCOR gtr mentee ace leon, 22,193 41,667 919 21,936 96, 232 42,027 
O15 EGY Seale heel We wah a era 35, 678 52,727 2,058 8,194 ~~ 89,287 47,583 
OA ES vat ee a eT 27, 007 50, 082 1,984 25, 022 84,988 66,396 
Une is fie Ss Smee Cee PP a 25,721 51,845 3,123 15,175 83,776 45,636 
| OG ae EEO ay pe ae EPR EO 27,484 59, 929 4,850 9,994 87,670 22,891 
ey fe ates See Fone ogoe nese a 25,096 59,378 13, 968 8, 047 106, 006 18,813 
DPE lee ls ooo Ses cis Saeyn, Yost SS 17,527 62,464 11,942 16,939 93, 880 26,713 
DOGO ae eis. shack Seavey ens «498-044 18,489 57,067 8,135 65,874 117,999 19,816 
1957508 oo.» eat tonien eae F< gs 15,752 46,055 5, 629 9,384 96, 243 13,922 
: pene e) ba? ARS NAAN te Nara a Veg 18,093 75, 229 5, 846 20,150 89,331 » 2,892 


EEE 


United 
i c Crop Year Japan Netherlands Sweden Switzerland Turkey Kingdom 
4 Dee ee eae neice eee ere eee eee ee ae eens ee ese Ean CTU 
(Thousand Bushels) 

1 iy a ES ae ah ik) Fea rata ie 35,384 28, 256 5,181 15,800 — 194, 595 
BN Ue tiers co icitota. ttn aye ashe 59,745 29,395 2,352 13, 522 331 210, 762 
TOAQE DVR, vert isc etcus th shede wore/a omens 75,178 20,760 1,470 12,346 12, 236 172,659 
. 1 UL PAGS Fe an ai ern Pe ar Nae Lr 57,307 25, 647 4,924 16,829 1,548 152,670 
4 Meet Se ye Le ue coes wets G 62,097 32, 702 8,708 12,383 3,932 182,506 
& MOOG. x. eo tgAle vias RY Ro MA 45,378 33,033 9,002 13, 264 — (174, 569 
15 he Taglines Com Ot ea 86,972 34, 098 1,139 15,506 37. 4 (148,888 
5 EN Aa lee ORO n Sao OR Ban a 72,018 30,020 441 13,705 6, 246 188,899 
.° 1955-56. ...'. CORI ag, An Cas yeaa cera 83,408 33,437 2,241 9,921 3,454 193,051 
MOMSEN ita te on ter icc 8 cue ako shsl 87, 928 33, 863 2,168 21,414 11,163 183 , 586 
} 0 ORE EES, RENNES Rima: 0 ROE eaeenrn aD 89, 541 37,578 4,982 13,492 10, 722 187, 830 
Oe ES OL Ca RO i ee ee a - 90,287 44, 559 7,092 11,879 — 194,753 


Se 


@July-June year. @Subject to revision. ie 


Source: Food and Agricultural Organization of the United Nations—World Imports of Wheat and 
Wheat Flour. 
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, TABLE XXI 


SCHEDULE OF CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD PAYMENTS FOR No. 1 NORTHERN WHEAT 
. BASIS IN STORE FORT WILLIAM/PORT ARTHUR OR VANCOUVER ; 


Crop Years 1943-44 to 1958-59 


Initial Adjustment Interim Final Total 
Crop Year Payment Pay ment Payment Payment ® eee 
rice @ 


FE Ie iS EIT 0 a i SAE aA SP iP i ann SN LE eg a ee 


(Dollars per Bushel) 


hy Se fe cea ey a Ae 1.25 moss for . 123 1.373 
BORE AI Gis rn le mista e gee vd 2 sig ohels 1.25 FR eae . 189 1.439 
RD AG icra) news oa iad Res a0 0) wag Os 1.25 50 a . 084 1.834 
1 EET We Oh Se eae A REE 1.35 40 . 084 1.834 
AGATA ihe ots Sacks ee eR ie vk wie 1.35 40 eins 084 1.834 
BOAR Oe nt Pas ee ai an Os ats 1.55 . 20 — . 084 1.834 
ROE en ate. eye aint. 9 se aihaan- 1.75 ta = . 084 1.834 
MLW, RP lc abies SR «<0 piningel 1.40 20 Fr . 258 1.858 
VG 5 ALE Oe teeta ee a ee PR ST 1.40 20 rms - 236 1.836 
Dea Dadee fata S.-i iran y «bo 1.40 20 12 . 099 1.819 
hy pais 2 eS seule 28 of Ones iene ae are™ 1.40 Ek . 10 064 1.564 
LTE as Ps a a 1.40 a .10 151 1.651 
ROS a0 die ote wa Us Rie hy eianlbheds « 1.40 ae .10 . 109 1.609 
OE 2 RG ae Se ae nee 1.40 ee .10 . 088 1.588 
DO Cae aR ae Gah Sod AL es sein oad aha atye 1.40 a 10 121 1.621 
ROSS Oi Se cam here ah teu ee mals 1.40 — = =< — 


SEF A a a Se ene De DIN OE SS ee 


@Final payment and final realized price after deduction of Board operating costs, but prior to deduc- 
tion of P.F.A.A. Levy. . 


@Pool account not closed out at date of report. 


BY 
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TABLE XXII 


SCHEDULE OF CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD PAYMENTS FOR No. 2 CANADA WESTERN ~ 
' OATS BASIS IN STORE FORT WILLIAM/PORT ARTHUR 


Crop Years 1949-50 to 1958-59 
——————— 


Initial Adjustment Final Final 
Crop Year Payment Payment | Payment@ Realized Price® | 


(Cents per Bushel) 


CSU Sane Ae OOS ROG eee 65 - 19.1 84.1 
(TSS cote dnt SL ate Res 65 10 9.8 84.8 
ECS ARES Se eel pane Shu ans mea agie 65 18.8 83.8 
BOGS ce hela ed AT Ga 65 - 9.1 74.1 
Te ee Be err Wik hee oa 65 -- 5.5 70.5 
ees a ee 65 7 8.7 80.7 
ACE al 0 een ey eS 65 - 14.8 79.8 
Be Oe eel ar ary dies eos eeu ten 65 _ 65.0 
te Sent ner ie. Sip Gatsgty: 60 o 7.4 67.4 
Be OA ee esi! on re cohen 60 -- = 


Paper cay ee 


@Final payment and final realized price after deduction of Board operating costs, but prior to deduc- 


tion of P.F.A.A. levy. 


@Pool account not closed out at date of report. 


TABLE XXIII 


SCHEDULE OF CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD PAYMENTS FOR No. 3 CANADA WESTERN 
6-ROW BARLEY BASIS IN STORE FORT WILLIAM/PORT ARTHUR 


Crop Years 1949-50 to 1958-59 


ee —eeooas:)/,0€0€C—é€—0—oeoomo— 


Initial Adjustment Final Final 
Crop Year Payment Payment Payment@ Realized Price® 


(Cents per Bushel) 


Be DUR tac esc diy are es sh nine nog, 1d phere fh en 93 ax 58.0 151.0 
DO arad chee Stic) ise Ke ee hee SO 93 20 21.1 134.1 
Eile so aso Rags 8. gir ein yo oi hin wcbgti sen sinds gis: oS 96 20 13.3 129.3 
TAS Sp a SR GEA arg at es Cee oe 96 15 13.5 124.5 
1 VES OP Se ene a a ae  ee ie eae 96 Fis 10.0 106.0 
J 01st On ae Rs Ds Aine oh Sk age PoE ih 96 10 4.5 110.5 
oe i ena Ne GLP eer ERR 96 = 12.8 108.8 
1 St CUA BE PON PLMRE, ROW SARE any meee) 96 co 6.0 102.0 
0 POSES RSA IEE Re Ia ce ARR ae 96 mE: 7.3 103.3 
BND) 2. sie hsccakae eee dos eiee, oie. ee um 96 a ton ore 


@Final payment and final realized price after deduction of Board operating costs, but prior to deduc- 
tion of P.F.A.A. levy: 


@Pool account not closed out at date of report. 
~ 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, that finalizes the Canadian spiCak board report 
and we.will now go to.the supplementary report. 

Mr. McNamara: Mr. Chairman, may I just give certain information to 
the gentlemen who was asking about the barley—Mr. Forbes, I believe? 

Mr. FORBES: Yes. 


Mr. McNamara: This is about purchases from other than producers. This 
represented barley from government inspection samples and special purchases 
from other than producers of 980 bushels. It was not for terminal overages, 
but samples that had been accumulated and were turned over to us. 


Mr. ForBes: That goes back to the credit of the producer? 
Mr. McNamara: Yes, that is right. 


The CHAIRMAN: The supplementary report of the Canadian wheat board on 
the 1958-59 pool accounts—wheat, oats and barley. 


1958-59 Pool Account—Wheat 
1. Receipts and Disposition 
RECEIPTS © : es 


Receipts of wheat in the 1958-59 Pool were 508,673,837.5 bushels.* This 
total included 366,994,151.9 bushels delivered by producers between August 1, 
1958 and July 31, 1959; an additional 1,914,908.2 bushels acquired from other 
than producers; oid 139, 764,777.4 bushels transferred from the 1957-58 Pool 
to the 1958-59 Pool as at May 15, 1959. 


DISPOSITION OF STOCKS 


The disposition of stocks of wheat in the 1958-59 Pool, including completed 
-sales, weight losses in transit and in drying, and stocks transferred from the 
1958-59 Pool to the 1959-60 Pool as at May 20, 1960, is shown in the following 
table: ; 


Bushels 
Domestic sales ...... Pe ae er wie cena * 68,692,434.5 
Export sales on-a Class II basisi ic od 0... Sa 96,886,890.7 
Export sales under the terms of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement ............... 194,570,003.3 


Weight losses in transit and in drying ........ 28,672.8 


360,178,001.3 
Transfer to the 1959-60 Pool Account—Wheat 148,495,836.2 


ORAL co's ahh hee Cee te ee Rae geet Reg tag 508,673,837.5 


Export and domestic sales (including weight losses) from the 1958-59 Pool 
amounted to 508,673,837.5 bushels. Of the export sales, 194,570,003.3 bushels 
were sold under the terms of the International Wheat eee Domestic 
sales were 68,692,434.5 bushels. . 

Priced open sales contracts and drisald stocks in the Pool as at May 20, 
1960 were transferred to the 1959-60 Pool Account. The transfer was authorized 
by Order in Council P.C. 1960-809, June 14, 1960. 


*Total receipts were adjusted upward ar 396,616.5 bushels as compared ath receipts 
shown on Page 7 of the Annual Report of The Canadian Wheat Board for 1958-59. 


Oe) la a eee * td lk aa ee At i. VE ae Soe, _— 
ie, Slee hit ala Se we Byes Ee at. ; Ne a 
_.-> , eS * 5 
- »! 7 ¥ 
i x" . : .. 
m4 y x, ‘ » 
ot ra 
‘Tits °: ~ r ( 
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The following table shows the principal grades of wheat transferred to 
the 1959-60 Pool Account as at May 20, 1960: 


Grade 

(Including Toughs and Damps) Bushels 
Woe Manitovay NOTING Pee in ete SGN BO LS G81 0. 
PMCs O CLVLATIT EOI A IN OF LIPOITE iy ond pa stist regen Mees ae nite 36,284,129.6 
No. 4Manitoba’ Northern's esc es hee ater 6,345,156.5 
Nes 22G Wo en ber? DUPE ea aes Bates - |-3,688,923.2 
Noses CW AMDEE DOUPOIMI ier ce Wek ee eterna 4,629,502.5 
Extra ING: 4.C_)W. Amber Dari. eg oa eet 609,819.3 
Noma, Wir Amber OULU Cs. SENS a ty bes Bed os 917,680.3 
Other: gradesv)uu 774 Doh GRMN NM aN tah Eat ac le eon 9,883,809.4 

Total cc het tail Wire Boar Ceicsete niga, OO Me ie 148,495,836.2 


Stocks transferred from the 1958-59 Pool to the 1959-60 Pool amounted to 
148,495,836.2 bushels. Of these stocks, 38,848,074.7 bushels were covered by 
priced open sales contracts and were transferred to the 1959-60 Pool at contract. 
prices. Remaining unsold stocks in the amount of 109,647,761.5 bushels (includ- 
ing unpriced open sales contracts) were transferred to the 1959-60 Pool at the 
Board’s quoted prices as at the close of business on May 20, 1960. In pricing 
unsold stocks of wheat the Board estimated the volume of these stocks which 
would be sold basis Board quoted prices (a) in store Fort William/Port Arthur; 
(b) in store Vancouver; and (c) in store Churchill. On the basis of this estimate 
unsold stocks of wheat were transferred at the Board’s quoted prices for these 
three positions. In respect to the transfer the Board did not consider it necessary 
to make provision for subsequent market risk. Carrying charges subsequent to 
the date of transfer were fully provided for from funds allocated to the 1959-60 
Pool under the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any comments? 
Some Hon. MEMBERS: No. 
~The CHAIRMAN: No. 2. May we take those statements as read, agreed? 


Agreed to. 


, 
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2. 1958-59 Pool Account—Wheat 


ae nes | 


The following table shows the operating results of the 1958-59 Pool 
Account from August 1, 1958 to the closing date of the Pool, May 20, 1960: 


1. Wheat acquired by the Board: 


(a) Producers’ deliveries, August 1, 1958 to July 31, 1959. 
(b) Purchases from 1957-58 Pool Account. ............. 
(c) Wheat otherwise acquired@.............. AE ae 


‘Total wheat acquired: si0.. Fad vais, See eet 


PMA OSE GE Weal: ACGUITCR,, ous! Bie [oa al Re Oe een <1 cll SRSA 


3. Proceeds of sales—August 1, 1958 to May 20, 1960............ 


Sales value of stocks transferred to the 1959-60 Pool Account as 
eWay 20 SS OGU() 2 cs why nae Meeks cbse eae ame seman ele le 


4° Gross surplus'as'at-May. 20; 19600. 3... st ee a aes Le 


eee Operating costs—August 1, 1958 to May 20, 1960: 
(a) Carrying charges on wheat stored in country ele- 
SAGOL SG ot cee Prin ahaa ae, NR IeE ENN Nea Oh Dis icra ort 
(b) Storage on wheat stored in terminal elevators...... 
(c) Net interest paid: on Agency wheat stocks.......... 


porary Wheat Reserves Act..............2:2205- 


Net carrying charges paid................8...-. 

(d) Bank interest, Board inter-account interest, change 

: and, bank charges... 2) Socio ee ee ae been lees 
(a) oAdditional freight (nét). 300... WA. oe ae 

(f) Handling, stop-off and diversion charges........... 

(Py Irene CHALPES. sees 2s «oe co Shle Mebeay Mites a aie we lsbgee 

(h) Administrative and general expenses.........+..... 


6. Surplus on operations of the Board on 1958-59 


Bushels 


366, 994, 151.9 
139, 764, 777.4 
1,914, 908.2 


, 608, 673,837.5 


(Value) 


oe elieh 9) 2 eye sce: 2 mene te 6 


Per a ee Ce CE 


45,459, 739. 84 
10, 985, 187.09 
4,892,350. 69 


61,337, 277.62 
Less: Carrying charges received under the Tem-. 


42,959, 442.41 


18,377, 835.21 


4,180,073.88 
17,241.81 
441,323.23 
39, 145.38 


“2 2, 244,219.91 


Pool Account—Wheat, for the period August 1, 1958 to May 20, 1960........ 


Value) 


( 
$ 704,295, 884.29 


800, 890, 319.65 


96, 594,435.36 


25, 299, 839.42 


$ 71,294, 595.94 


@Net bushels acquired from the adjustment of overages me shortages, etc., at country and terminal 
elevators.at Board initial prices, basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver. 


@For details of transfer see Page 1. 


— 
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~The CHAIRMAN: No. 3. 


3. Application of the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act 

In each crop year during the effective period of the legislation, the Gov- 
ernment of Canada provides funds for carrying charge purposes to the extent 
that the quantity of wheat upon which the Board is paying carrying charges 
on August Ist of each crop year is in excess of 178 milion bushels on the 
basis of the carrying charge rates in effect immediately prior to August Ist 
of each crop year. On August 1, 1959 the quantity of wheat upon which the 
Board was paying carrying charges was 416,894,745.5 bushels.* This figure 
exceeded the basic stocks of 178,000,000.0 bushels by 238,894,745.5 bushels. 
Therefore, during the crop year 1959-60 the Government of Canada paid 
carrying charges on the latter quantity of wheat. The rate of carrying charges 
paid was .04987 cent per bushel per day. Funds paid or to be paid to the 
Board under the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act during the crop year 1959- 
60 amount to $43,604,072.28. The Board recommended and the Governor in 
Council approved (Order in Council P.C. 1960-835, June 17, 1960) the follow- 
ing allocation of these funds between the two operating Pool Accounts: _ 


SUEE HD. Pool, ALCOUnTE Go isc En er aoe ane $32,410,770.86 
1959-60 Pools Accountit.o: . 2). foe: See ORE seas 11,193,301.42 
Total ee ea eG Te 49) Sieg $43, 604,072.28 ' 


The allocation of funds in 1959-60 was made on the same basis as in the 
previous crop year. Since stocks of wheat in the 1958-59 Pool remained in 
excess of 238,894,745.5 bushels from August l, 1959 to February 4, 1960, all 
funds accrued under the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act were applied to 
the 1958-59 Pool Account between these dates. From February 5, 1960 to the 
date of the closing of the 1958-59 Pool Account on May 20, 1960 funds were 
allocated to the 1958-59 Pool on the basis of its average wheat stocks for this 
period in relation to the total wheat stocks upon which carrying ‘charges 
were paid under the Act. Subsequent to May 20, 1960 and up to July 31, 
1960 all funds received under the Act are for the account of the 1959-60 Pool 
Account. 

The 1958-59 Wheat Account received the following allocations under the 
Temporary Wheat Reserves Act: 


Crop year 1958-59... ee eee $10,548,671.55 
Crop year 1959-60... . cee ee cee eee eens 32,410,770.86 


Piste Le te ee ee Pea fee etre ccs sc tats cg a's a go ee on at ee $42,959,442.41 ~ 


From August 1, 1955 to July 31, 1960 funds provided under the Tem- 


porary Wheat Reserves Act have been allocated to Pool Accounts for wheat 


in the following amounts: 


194055" Podl*ANCoune is, Sane sin tie eye SR ALP es $ 23,230,623.04 
1955-56: Pool ‘Account a tiie. eke cis Sa ere ae Saas 29,191,306.19 
1956257-Poal Account’ hia) aK, ee ee 33,137,106.47 
105 7587 PO TACCOMTLE oo edo ae ps lee pause eee ee 39,574,057.35 
1058-59Pool ‘ACCOUNT Hoi es ee eS iyle Haale 42,959,442.41 
1050260) POD]: ACCOUMCG Ts ais heat oe ey ees 11,193,301.42 


Total HCP ED ROP iur ty mines Bitch S10. 2 NT Oe Bs an 


*Confirmed by Order in Council P.C. 1959-1600, December 18, 1959. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Any comments? 
Agreed to. ; 
The CHAIRMAN: No. 4. 


4. Surplus for Distribution to Producers 


As shown in the operating statement on Page 2, the surplus on the 1958- 
59 Pool Account—Wheat, as at May 20, 1960 was $71,294,595.94 before pro- 
viding for the interim payment authorized by Order in Council P.C. 1960-176, 
February 12, 1960. | . 

The interim payment involved the distribution of $36,699,415.19 and was 
in the amount of 10 cents per bushel on all grades of wheat delivered by 
producers to the 1958-59 Pool. ia 

After allowing for the interim payment, the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act levy on the interim and final payments, the cost of issuing the final 
payment, and estimated interest earnings subsequent to May -20, 1960, the — 
net final surplus for distribution to producers was $33,919,322.24 as shown . 
in the following table: pes 


Surplus on operations of the Board as at May 20; 1900 ras. aa $71,294,595.94 
Deducts Interim: payment. jc i wes ois, 8 oie bass sees . 36,699,415.19 


| ~ 34,595,180.75 
Deduct: Prairie Farm Assistance Act levy .... $713,320.58 


Cost of issuing final payment je. so see 156,602.68 869,623.26 
| 33,725,257.49 
Add: Estimated additional interest earned from 
May 20, 1960 to date of distribution .............-+.+.- 194,064.75 
Balance for final distribution to producers ........+.++eee sees $33,919,322.24 


On producer’s deliveries of 366,994,151.9 bushels, the average final pay- 
ment was 9.2425 cents per bushel. The distribution of final payment cheques 
to producers was authorized by Order in Council P.C. 1960-810, June 14, 1960. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any comments? 
Agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN: Then we will proceed to No. 5. 


5. Comments on the 1958-59 Pool Account—Wheat 
Operating costs incurred by the Board in the period from August l, 1958 
to May 20, 1960 applicable to the 1958-59 Pool were $25,299,839.42 after credit- 
ing funds paid to the Board by the Government of Canada under the provisions 
of the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act. Operating costs consisted of the 
following: 
(a) Carrying Charges—$18,377,835.21. 


Total carrying charges incurred by the Board, including storage and 
interest charges on wheat in country and terminal elevators and in mill posi- 
tions were $61,337,277.62. These carrying charges amounted to 16.7134 cents 
per bushel on producers’ marketings of 366,994,151.9 bushels. Of the funds 
received from the Government of Canada under the Temporary Wheat 
Reserves Act, the sum of $42,959,442.41 was allocated to the 1958-59 Pool | 
Account, or the equivalent of 11.7058 cents per bushel on producers’ deliveries 


~4 
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to the Pool. After applying these funds the actual carrying charges paid by the 
Board for producers’ account amounted to $18,377,835.21 or 5.0076 cents per 
‘bushel, — 

(b) Net Interest, Exchange and Bank Charges, etc.—$4,180,073.88 


This item comprises bank interest, exchange and bank charges, and interest 
paid to or received from other Board accounts. 
a : (c) Additional Freight (Net)—$17,241.81 
z This item consists chiefly of additional freight paid on wheat shipped from 
; Saskatchewan stations to the Pacific Coast against the Fort William/Port 
Arthur freight differential and on low grade wheat shipped from Alberta sta- 
tions to the Lakehead. The item also includes freight credits on wheat shipped 
to Churchill. , 
(d) Handling, Stop-off and Diversion Charges—$441 323.23 
These charges were incurred in shipping wheat to interior terminals for 
storage and in diverting wheat for shipment to Churchill. 
(e) Administrative and General Expenses—$2,244,219.91 
Administrative and general expenses of the Board applicable to the 1958- 


59 Pool Account were the equivalent of .6115 per cent per bushel on producers’ 
marketings of 366,994,151.9 bushels. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any comments on the 1958-59 pool accounts- 
wheat? ! , 


Agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN: No. 6. 


6. Realized Prices 
The Following table shows initial payments, interim payments, final pay- 
+ ments and total prices realized by producers for the principal grades of wheat 
delivered to the 1958-59 Pool Account basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur 
or Vancouver, after deduction of net operating costs, including carrying 
charges, interest and administrative expenses: 


: é ® moO) / @. 
: Initial Interim Final Realized 
a 3 Payment Payment Payment Price 


f oo ES eel Se ee ener niet — 


(dollars per bushel) 
Rep SprinGc WHEAT GRADES 


No. 1 Manitoba Northern......... yale ae 1.40 .10 . 09569 1.59569 
ff. Na: 2-Manitoba, Northern. 30. gcc aes 1.36 .10 . 10069 1.56069 
No. 3 Manitoba Northern................4. $332 .10 . 06507 1.48507 
No. 4 Manitoba Northern.................. 1,25 -10 .05161 1.40161 
Deore VLEET yd othe Farkas ee oe BIW 1.08 .10 . 19846 1.37846 
en Nig eG WHORE. i pe did war cys oes Walon t's Rh ad 3h 1.02 .10 . 24867 1.36867 
4 ; RORY LOO ie Sis aed et shea tas .96 .10 . 28726 1.34726 
RE SEE ec AN SEs a i ES Si OPV, ce RRS Sas ER dt MW as Ran BONE MI Oe DP SENTING NEUE Sh 2 
' @) @ @ 
Initial Interim Final Realized 
_ Payment Payment Payment Price 
f (dollars per bushel) 
AMBER DuRUM GRADES 
2 No, PCW: Amiber Durum... 04.05. 694 Oe. 1.40 .10 . 18192 1.68192 
Nd. 2. Won ber DUrnmMy, ae. t eek 1.36 .10 .17055 1.63055 
Noval) ..). Atwher Duttimsii css teat 1.32 .10 . 12847 1.54847 
Extra No. 4 C.W. Amber Durum........... 1.29 .10 . 15472 1.54472 
Now4 CG. W Amber’ Darum. (5 ita toes 1.25 .10 . 07886 1.42886 
Dore CW. Amber Durum. si) ipa peers 1.08 .10 . 19846 1.37846 
No .ONG LW, Amber Durnm: 20%. AT ay 1.02 .10 . 24867 1.36867 


epee ap es See te Se See 


-@Prior to deduction of Prairie Farm Assistance Act levy. 
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Mr. Rapp: That is all on the record already. 
The CHAIRMAN: No. 7. 


7. Board Quoted Prices—1958-59 Pool | ig ee 


The selling operations of the 1958-59 Pool extended from May 18, 1959* 
to May 20, 1960 and as in the case of prévious Pools the Board during this 
period continued to quote separate selling prices for wheat basis in store Fort 
William/Port Arthur basis in store Pacific Coast ports and basis in store 
Churchill. The following table shows monthly average Board asking prices for 
No. 1 Northern Wheat basis in store the positions as indicated for the marketing 
period of the 1958-59 Pool: 


ee eeoooeeeeup*NG>v—wm9D[D 


Monthly Average Asking Prices 


No. 1 Northern 


Ft. Wm./Pt. Ar. Vancouver Churchill 
(dollars per bushel) © 
May 18-31,.1959............ 1.67% 1.76% 1.75% 
NLT Lene it i ROO EA a AAR tee ted 1.672 1.752 1.742 
By uh Vieat ele CAPRA Fc Ree a goten 1.67% Fivhe 1.745 
PUP USt Ee Oris ys eRe ae 1.652 1.742 1.73% 
BOpteM CK iu. Coser ie aieae 1.642 a Rs 1.723 
OGLODER oe ile lie, ae Weicates 1.64% 1. 72¥ 1.713 
INGE 1 OR ead alc Ae 1.643 1.723 1.734 
TJOCE TI DOL So. cs he tans © 1.653 171s 1733 
January, t9G0rns) ok. 1.66 1.713 1.74% 
Peprdsty tetas Ne 1.652 1.703 1.74 
WOLD ie ete wo ck isie at 1. 642 1.692 1.71% 
Niger Meet So Reo ks ages 1.663 1.714 1.73% 
May 1-20 1.67 1.733 1.75% 


Throughout the period of marketing operations of the 1958-59 Pool the 
pricing of wheat by the Board followed a trend similar to that which existed 
during the selling period of the preceding Pool. In respect to wheat in store 
Vancouver and Churchill, the Board’s asking prices continued to reflect the 
lower forwarding costs to destinations overseas as compared to shipments from 
the Lakehead via St. Lawrence ports. The foregoing table shows that the 
fluctuations in the Board’s asking prices for No. 1 Northern Wheat basis in 
store the three positions as noted were within a narrow range during the period 
under review and were related chiefly to changes in the exchange value of the 
Canadian dollar. ) 

Resulting from the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway the Board extended 
its pricing policy to include daily quotations for wheat c.i.f. St. Lawrence ports 
and to provide for the quotation of prices at intermediate Seaway ports as 
required. This policy was continued throughout the selling period of the 1958-59 
Pool. 

During the same period the Board also continued to export flour adjust- 
ment policy which resulted in a charge to the 1958-59 Pool Acount of 
$3,565,552.40. 

As in the case of the previous Pool the Board by regulation of the Governor 
in Council was required to sell wheat in the domestic market at the same price 
at which it sold wheat for export for registration under the International Wheat 
Agreement. 

In the selling period of the 1958-59 Pool, market conditions had a much 
broader effect on the Board’s asking prices for grades of Amber Durum Wheat 
as compared to the asking prices for the corresponding grades of Red. Spring 
- Wheat. The following table shows monthly average Board prices for No. 1 
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Canada Western Amber Durum, together with the high and low prices recorded 
monthly for the period from May 18, 1959 to May 20, 1960. All prices are basis 


in store Fort William/Port Arthur. 


aaa 


High Low Average 


(dollars per bushel) 


May ASL LODO Fac en eet eeiee care oat SEN 1.904 1.893 1.89% 
ATE Oak, bythe ak oat Nak co hdl kero oan Nea hie 1.89% 1.883 1.892 
RUE ON ea ff eS eke Pe tte ci otal ea alee oh we ay 1.892 1.824 1.863 
PIOUS ate taka deeieia sitar ae tas RIE te esta ee, ih 1.82% 1.803 1.812 
Bepeengeres «Nils Sy Nero ope he Maes wierd a 1.813 1.75 1.802 
1 Gctobertn.csh an. see SOOT Dae te ie cence tine 1.75$ 1.743 1.754 
INGVCTREr CAE he eis ae econ s 1. tbe 1.74% 1.753 
PIECOTEIDOE | 62 hte oh Oe Gee, PoP ites arte 1.78 1.753 1.765 — 
ann aty LOGO i Mok dene ie Ralie coma 1.78% 1.77% 1.78 
IGUFUALY & cock ea ee ele eae 1.77% 1.773 1.77 
Ward ORR ee cee ae Mee ch Bi eke ous 1.773 1.753 1.763 
PDL en i eg ae aang ake waht ean 1.783 1.764 1.77% 
IN 1-20 Se Nek dy ome car fe neers Ree EG 1.80% 1.783 1.793 


*The 1957-58 Pool Account was closed on May 15, 1959. 


As shown by'the preceding table the Board’s asking price for No. 1 Canada 
Western Amber Durum Wheat declined steadily from May, 1959 to October, 
1959, but recovered moderately during the latter part of the marketing period of 
the 1958-59 Pool. During the period under review the Board’s asking prices for 
grades of Amber Durum Wheat were the same for sales in the domestic market, 
for export sales on a Class II basis and for export sales under the International 
Wheat Agreement. 

The range of Board asking prices for the principal grades of Durum Wheat 
during the period of marketing operations of the 1958-59 Pool is set forth in the 
following table: 


Soe ——————_—____ nnn 


Range of Board 
Asking Prices 


High Low 


(dollars per bushel) 


Nig ck LW oA Dene UPd wot ee oe baveties sbeyen wore oe 1.874 1.682 
Nig SW Aas ber PORTIA ae raic oalacene eb eons wt aes aay 1.73} 1.61% 
Pistray No. 4°C. We fen Ber URI ee hos ee seca ala 1,737 1.60% 
Woe 4:0 Ws Amber) Dunmore coking ap. am « Rite ste 1.64% 1.463 


(Ce SI le a BT 2 RR ON a0 ke me ES NOE eet GR AE SRE EE a en Lie Ee, 


There was a substantial increase in the sale of Durum Wheat in export 
markets during the selling period of the 1958-59 Pool, but sales of Durum Wheat 


jin the domestic market remained virtually unchanged from the previous Pool. 


Total sales of Durum Wheat in export and domestic markets credited to the 
1958-59 Pool amounted to 26.1 million bushels and consisted principally of the 
grades No. 2, No. 3, Extra No. 4 and No. 4 Canada Western Amber Durum. In 


the preceding Pool total Durum sales were 19.4 million bushels which also con- 


sisted principally of the four grades mentioned above. However, although there 
was a substantial increase in the exportation of Durum Wheat during the period 
under review, stocks in Canada continued to exceed normal market require- 
ments. 

Agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: No. 8. 
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Le 


8. Exports 


The following table shows the exports of Canadian wheat and flour for the 
period from May, 1959 to April, 1960 which corresponds approximately to the 
selling period of the 1958-59 Pool Account, together with comparative figures 
for the preceding Pool, as revised: 

1 
_ 1959-60 1958-59 
(million bushels) 


PVE Sy et OO BES NL oh ota erdeti lah. Gap! CANE 226 39.0 
RE PR TOR RUNS BR TaN at Cana) ae RO 30.9 30.9 
PATE DR Rin cbt s We oa ales Te AN Fie te Pte Be Weags e Y 19.8 20 : 
RMESIT SU so Scand 1h.4 paahor erp eae ge oh eens ea DSU m na ays 24.4 25.8 
SOEDLEMIDETS £92 ih cisiems wae ee Mae Ua al ea 25.6 18.5 
Esk Co 1s eR Vd gree Lean ag NAY J RORARR ORRIN ANC Aral 26.2 29.4 
INO VET DET Ane eee Ge Bea esas PA PATE 
PIGCCTU DOT Mee oii, ae UR TA Rinse: Fae miei oetaenk 24.3. 23:0 
MATIATAL YD PO OU oesck soe ac gee suk Oa aa) ac 16.3 veh WSS | 
MObPUALrY | 2s 3508 5 6 Si ey eee eee tae 19.1 OM bat 
TABOR ore tO Qin tener ELL Gee Nee MPR ira ae Lene ia cave 19.7 Die 
Ne iyi! es al ye Le ara nadine eacauacrn 17.9 2354 
ELOLAL & Hak wate walt St Ge BO eS ks 289.5 306.8 


1 Subject to revision. 


Exports of wheat (including flour) for the period from May, 1959 to 
April, 1960 were 289.5 million bushels as compared to 306.8 million for the 
corresponding period in 1958-59, or a decrease of 17.3 million bushels. In the 
period from May, 1959 to December, 1959 the volume of exports reached 
approximately the same level for the corresponding period in the preceding 
year. Most of the decline in exports occurred in the last four months of the 
marketing period of the 1958-59 Pool Account. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any comments? 
Agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN: No. 9. 


9. General Comment 


There have been two dominant features in the world wheat picture during 
the period under review; production in 1959 remained at a high level, and 
competition for markets increased in intensity. 

World production of wheat, :at 8,095 million bushels, was below the: record 
levels of 1958, but remained well above the average of 7,454 million bushels 
for the ten-year period, 1950-59. Production declined slightly in North America, 
South America and Asia, but increases were realized in all Western European 
countries except Portugal and Italy. Total Western European production in 
1959, at 1,415 million bushels, was approximately 200 million bushels above the 
ten-year average and resulted in lower import requirements in these major 
commercial markets. 

In the United States, wheat production declined from 1,462 million bushels 
in 1958 to 1,128 million bushels in 1959, but in spite of this the carryover 
of American wheat at July 1, 1960 is expected to be up by some 40 million 
bushels over the previous year. Argentina and Australia, the other two tradi- 
tional competitors for the world’s wheat markets, harvested near-normal crops. 


ee : % 
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_ During the 1958-59 crop year, and in subsquent months, the U.S.S.R. has 
continued efforts to increase her trade in wheat. Russian exports have been 
- concentrated in the Eastern European area, but. in addition she has had some 
success in those western markets where quality is not a prime consideration. 
As a result of internal policies which have stimulated wheat production beyond 
domestic needs, other countries such as Italy, Spain, Sweden and even Greece, 
have exported wheat during the period under review. These periodic exporters 
have increased competition for available markets and in many instances have 
_ tied their sales to direct bilateral trade arrangements. 

During the period under review the United States has continued and 
intensified wheat disposal activities, particularly in underdeveloped countries. 
While United States exports have shown an increase in total, her sales on a 
commercial basis have actually declined. 

In spite of these competitive factors Canada has been Site to maintain her 
level of commercial sales to a large degree. The United Kingdom has continued 
to be Canada’s largest market for wheat by a wide margin. Japan has main- 
tained her position as our Number Two customer with a new record of wheat 
purchases. Germany remains our third largest customer, although increased 
production and import policy in that country has resulted in reduced sales 
during the current period. In general, our traditional commercial markets have 
continued to be good customers for high quality Canadian wheat. Notwith- 
standing Canada’s success in maintaining the level of exports to traditional 
commercial markets, it is necessary to increase our sales to fringe markets if 
total exports are to reach desired levels and our supply position is to be resolved. 
For the most part such markets are in underdeveloped and financially troubled 
countries, to whom non-commercial wheat transactions are most attractive and 
are available, in increasing degree, from some of our export competitors. 

Mr. KorcHINSKI: Mr. Chairman, I have a question and I do not know where 
in the world to ask it, but perhaps this is a good time to ask it. 

The Minister of Agriculture in Alberta, speaking to the annual meeting 
of the U.G.G. in Calgary, said a German industrial firm had approached them 
with a trade agreement in exchange for grain. Apparently there was said to 
be some complications. As a result, the barter agreement did not come up. 
I wonder what complications there might be in such a case; whether we lose a 
lot of sales as a result of restrictions; and what has been the experience of the 
board in such cases? 

Mr. McNamara: In so far as the board are concerned, we only sell for cash. 
We are not interested in barter because with Germany they probably wanted 
to barter, say, Volkswagens for wheat. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: It was farm machinery in this case. 


Mr. McNamara: Farm machinery; and that has to be merchandised within 
Canada. Of course, in most of the markets we are selling wheat to, the balance 
of trade is in our favour, and they are looking for a chance to expand their 
market for their goods in Canada, which is only natural. Our experience has 
been, when barter has been involved in marketing wheat in Canada, to make 
the barter successful the suggestion has always been that the price of the wheat 
must be made ten or fifteen cents a bushel cheaper, to enable it to work out. 
That is probably the barrier that developed in this particular case. In selling as 
we do, very substantial volumes of wheat in commercial markets for cash, I 
. think we would be very wrong if we were to make cheaper wheat available to 
these other customers because barter was’ involved. Barter in Canada is a 
very difficult thing; and even in the United States, I think their experience 
with barter, in so far as wheat is seoncerpes, has disillusioned them to a great 
extent. 
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I might comment to the committee on a recent visit I made to Brazil. We are 
very interested in that Brazilian market; it is quite a potential market, but 
they have no money at all. They wanted to barter for coffee because they have 
a surplus of coffee. They will only barter on the basis that Canada takes coffee 
over and above what we buy on a cash basis. While we are anxious to sell wheat 
it is difficult to sell coffee in Canada, twice the amount of coffee that we can use 
in Canada. They completed a barter deal with Russia, and this is natural because 
the Russians have not been drinking coffee and they are now prepared to take it 
and start drinking coffee. But barters are very difficult things to work, unless 
you are prepared to make the price of the wheat very attractive under discount 
on commercial deals. 


Mr. KorcHINSKI: I thought perhaps the wheat board was solely responsible 
for the handling of the grain in Canada; that is, western grain. I was very 
interested in hearing of Mr. Swartz, from Winnipeg, who made quite a success of 
selling grain in other countries; and I was wondering whether he was in ecom- 
petition with the wheat board? 


Mr. McNamara: No, Mr. Swartz is an agent of the Canadian wheat board, 
with Northern Sales, a very reliable, aggressive firm. I think that he probably 
takes credit for some of the activities of the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce and the Canadian wheat board; but that is all right with me because he 
sells grain; and let us give him his head. He sells the grain as an agent of the 
wheat board, the same as the other compahies do—Bunge, Dreyfus, Continental, 
Richardson’s, Powell and McCabe’s. He is a little more publicity-conscious, but 
he is a good agent and we are glad to have him. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: It is all right with me, but do we have many agents set up 
in Canada and elsewhere? 


Mr. McNAMarA: Yes, we have 26 agents of the board working on sales out. 
of the east coast, and 19 out of the west coast. We work with reputable grain 
companies, including international companies and Canadian companies, and we 
are getting cooperation from them, they working as agents of the board. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Inside or outside Canada? 


Mr. McNamara: Both: most companies have Canadian and international 
offices. 

I would like to make a brief comment on this because I am satisfied tee 
policy the board is using, working in with the trade, is proving very bene- 
ficial. I know it has been suggested we should have salesmen and super- 
salesmen out rapping on doors and ringing bells: I think this is a mistake; 
I think we are making more progress by utilizing the services of the Pepi be 
grain trade, they are assisting us in selling wheat. 

I know that when I first entered the grain business in the twenties, with 
pools, by going on direct selling at that time we antagonized the international 
trade and the buyers. Now they are working for us and are promoting the 
sales. I think the success we are having in the commercial market, to which 
I referred the other day, is largely due to the excellent relationship we have 
with the grain trade working with us. 


Mr. ARGUE: What commission are they paid usually? What are their 
profits? 


Mr. McNaMArRA: We do not pay them any commission at all, Mr. Argue. 
The amount of profit that they realize is what they can add to the price after 
they have paid us our basic price. The margin of profit due to competition 
is very, very small. I cannot go too far in what I am saying now. I do not 
want to give them the wrong impression, but I would be happier if the margins 
they were working on were a little more than they are because I think it 
would give more incentive to them to get out and push the sale of grain. “3 
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Mr. ARGUE: Can you give ‘us some idea of the general margins? 
Mr. McNamara: I would say it runs from one eighth to one quarter a cent. 


Mr. SouTHAM: Mr. Chairman, I am assuming that we are having a general | 
discussion before we wind our considerations up. This is a question ‘that 
has been asked before. Mr. McIntosh and myself have been discussing this 
subject. He is not here this morning, but I will ask the question. 

How does the wheat board determine its daily selling price for Canadian 
wheat offerings to domestic and foreign buyers? Is there any appreciable 
change in your methods of setting that up? 


Mr. McNamara: No. As a board we discuss prices every day during the 
morning sessions with the sales department. As a board we meet afterwards 
and we review the situation, and from the information that is made available 
to us from trade sources, and from our own office, we decide prior to the 
close of the market whether we are going to make any changes. 

It will be appreciated that we try to stabilize prices. In the last few 
years there has not been wide fluctuation except in relation to the dollar 
exchange fluctuation, and within the pattern of grades. We have to keep 
changing the spread relationship between grades constantly, depending on the 
price and the demand for supply of particular grades. We are not only try- 
ing to stabilize our price level, but I think experience is showing that we 
are a great influence in respect to stabilizing the international price level. 
Other countries that are subsidizing, fix their subsidy after we announce our 
price. 


Mr. SoutHAM: What is the effect of the Canadian dollar now being at 
par? How does that affect our prospects for sales, say, this year? 


Mr. McNamara: As we get closer to par it helps our export. 


Mr. SOUTHAM: I have another question, Mr. McNamara. The present 
prices posted for oats appears to be roughly 20 cents per bushel more than 
the farmers’ initial payment. In other words, there appears to be a demand 
for this grain. Why, then, the apparent shortage at the lakehead when the 
demand still exists?. Is this. shortage at the lakehead due to the lag in. 
placing shipping orders at country elevators or a lag in filling the orders on 
the part of the elevator operators? 


Mr. McNamara: No, there is really no shortage at the lakehead. It is 
true that the demand for oats, particularly on the domestic market, has im- 
proved, and the prices have improved in recent months. We have recently 
had priority movements of oats out of country elevators. We have no supple- 
mentary quota on oats this year and the delivery of oats has been quite low 
as compared to previous years when we had a supplementary quota in effect. ~ 
Oat deliveries to June 22 were 164 million bushels as compared to 284 million 
bushels last year. I would point out that over the last two years we have 
been carrying abnormally large quantities of oats in the commercial position, 
country elevators and in terminals, with the result that storage costs on oats 
related to the value of the grain have been relatively high. The carrying 


charges on oats in this particular pool were about 9 cents per bushel. On a 


commodity worth about 70 cents per bushel that is a very high percentage 
on the value. The board has a deliberate policy this year of trying to get the 
quantity of oats, in commercial storage, at a lower level. The position is 
substantially below what it has been in previous years. 


Mr. ArGuE: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could ask a question. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Southam has another question to ask. 


Mr. SOUTHAM: I have one more question. I am asking this question on 
behalf of Mr. McIntosh who is not here. In a previous letter to the wheat board - 
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Mr. McIntosh had asked a number of questions and received answers to all 
except number nine to number 13 inclusive. He asked me to ask Mr. McNamara 
if he was prepared to supply these answers now, or has he had notation of the 
questions. I do not know what he is referring to there, but you may take note — 
of that and possibly contact Mr. McIntosh in that regard. He apologizes for 
being inadvertently away this morning. : 

Mr. McNamara: I wrote to Mr. McIntosh. This is a problem which perhaps 
should not be discussed on the record because it actually has nothing to do with 
this particular committee; but Mr. Churchill, the minister is going to discuss 
this particular problem with Mr. McIntosh. 


Mr. ArcuE: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could get some comment at this 
time from Mr. McNamara about the dangers of the common market to Cana- 
dian wheat exports. We had some discussion about this yesterday, but I see 
further statements to the effect that this may mean a 20 per cent loss in the 
sales of Canadian wheat to the countries involved in that common market. I 
think that would be a pretty serious thing to happen as far as Canada is con- 
cerned. Has this had any effect? Do you think that the 20 per cent loss is some- 
thing that has happened, or likely to happen, or do you think that Canada will 
be able to hold this market? I know what you said about France and the soft 
wheats yesterday, but how much wheat do we export to the countries involved 
in the common market now? What is the size of that market? : 


Mr. McNaMaraA: We have got the statistics here, Mr. Argue, but generally 
speaking I think it is too difficult to accurately appraise just what the effect of 
the common market may be. There has been serious consideration given to this 
problem not only by the wheat board but by the officials of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce. At the present time there are representatives of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce attending meetings in Europe where there 
is further discussion in respect of this problem taking place. 

Estimates have been made that the overall imports from the previous 
exporters could be reduced by 20 per cent. I am inclined to think that this 
figure is high. As I said yesterday, I may be too optimistic, but I do not think 
Canadian wheat will be as adversely affected as the wheat of other exporting 
countries, which are really supplying filler wheat. While I am hoping that we 
will be able to hold our position in this market, I think the common market 
pretty well offsets any possibility of our extending our sales, so it will be a case 
of holding the losses down. I personally do not think this will amount to more 
than 10 per cent. But I do think we are possibly faced with the reduction in the 
demand as a result of the common market. To offset that we are trying to 
expand and develop new commercial markets. © 

Mr. Arcus: Is there any difficulty in the outer seven because of those 
-arrangements? . 

Mr: McNamara: I do not think so, Mr. Argue. I think that the quality of 
Canadian wheat is so well known in the United Kingdom and Switzerland, 
which are the main buyers in the outer seven, that we will maintain our posi~ 
tion in those markets. 

Mr. ARGUE: Would you say that if Canada were directly associated with 
the common market on an equal basis that we would be in a much better com- 
petitive position than we are now, and that the dangers of the common market 
to Canada would be very largely removed? . 

Mr. McNamara: I do not think I am qualified to give a considered opinion 
on that. My concern would be that we might lose the benefit of our empire 
preference, and that might be more serious. This is something I just do not feel 
competent to give an opinion on. OE ae 
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Mr. ARGUE: I do not believe that Britain would retaliate if Canada were 


associated with the common market. 


Mr. McNaMara: I do not think it would be a question of retaliation, but . 
whether we could have the empire preference and, at the same time, be as- 
sociated with the common market, I do not know. 

Mr. ARGUE: You feel that the empire preference is more important and 
that we should not get into the common market? | 


Mr. McNamara: I think the preferences we are receiving in respect of 


- grain in the United Kingdom are of extreme value to us. 


Mr. ARGUE: You feel that the preferences we receive are more valuable 
to us than anything we might gain from being associated with the common 


’ market? 


Mr. McNamara: That would be my personal opinion, yes. 

Mr. ArGuE: Mr. Chairman, this seems to be a rather statu quo position, 
and considering the losses in exports this year, a further substantial loss in 
exports, the loss of exports last year, and the potential forecast of, loss in 
exports next year into the common market; it makes the picture very very 
serious. | | 

Mr. CLancy: Mr. Chairman— 


Mr. ArcuE: Mr. McNamara cannot make policy, but it is time the govern- 


‘ment made some new policies in regard to expanding Canadian sales of wheat 


before we get smothered in the surplus in the next few years. 

Mr. Rapp: What would you do about the situation? 

Mr. ARGUE: Do you want me to tell you? I will be quite happy to tell you. 
I think we should be following the policy of the United States as far as India 
is concerned. I think we should have had half of that deal with India instead 
of closing our eyes and letting somebody else get the trade. 

-The CHAIRMAN: Order, gentlemen. | 

Mr. ARGUE: I think we should be prepared to accept soft currencies. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order. 

Mr. ArGuE: Mr. Chairman, I am replying to a question. 

The CHAIRMAN: We have been getting along very nicely this morning and — 
we do not went to get into a schelemozzle now. 

Mr. McNamara: Mr. Chairman, I might give the committee this informa- 

tion. se 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. McNamara has some further information here. 
Mr. McNamara: I have the information now that Mr. Argue asked for in 
respect of the volume of our exports to these common market countries. These 
figures are for 1958-59 crop year: Germany, 35 million; Belgium-Luxembourg, 
10.9 million; Netherlands, 7.9 million; France, 1.3 million; Italy, 1.1 million, for 
a total of 56.2 million bushels of wheat, or representing 20 per cent of our 
exports for the year.: _ 

Is that the information you wanted, sir? 

Mr. Pascor: As a supplementary question, could you indicate whether our 
sales are going ahead this year, to a certain extent, to these countries? 

Mr. McNamara: Yes. The German imports are going to be reduced on 
account of the quality of their own crop and the volume available. Our sales 
to Belgium are holding up pretty well, and our sales to the Netherlands are 
about the same as last year. France has been a definite improvement, due to 
the Durum situation, and Italy, as well, have taken Durum wheat. However, 
France and Italy are surplus producing countries now, and we cannot count 


on them as a continuing market. 
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Mr. Rapp: Mr. Chairman, I do not think the meeting would be complete 
unless I asked one more question about another grain. 

I would like to have the opinion of Mr. McNamara, who is our salesman 
for western grain, as to whether it would be in the best interests of the 
western producer of rapeseed, if this grain were brought under the jurisdiction 
of the Canadian wheat board. This year, more than ever, we will be seized 
with a big crop—or, at least, a big acreage of rapeseed, and, very likely, it 
will be twice as much as any previous years. 

I would just like to have Mr. McNamara’s opinion on this. Does he feel 
that this should be brought under the jurisdiction of the Canadian wheat 
board? 


Mr. McNamara: As I advised the committee last year, I think rapeseed 
is still a specialty crop and can be best merchandised outside the board. 
However, if the acreage continues to increase and the production becomes 
larger, and there is any question of carryover or unlimited surplus, I would 
reverse my opinion, and say we could handle it more efficiently. However, 
under the conditions prevailing in the last few years, and with the limited 
volume of rapeseed and flaxseed, I. think the present marketing methods are 
better than giving us control. As you know, we are a big unwieldy organization, 
and I think the specialty crops are handled very efficiently outside the board. 


Mr. Rapp: Some of the buyers from Europe who were here expressed 
concern over the point that they are never sure that they will be supplied 
with rapeseed from these countries. 

But if the wheat board would handle rapeseed, these people would then 
know that they could deal more or less with the one agency, and I think 
that would be in the best interest of the producers. 

The reason I say this is that not so long ago, when the French buyers were 
over here, they expressed their concern. They said: “We shall receive good 
quality rapeseed from Canada this year, but we do not know whether we 
shall have an opportunity to get the same quality of rapeseed next year.” 


Mr. McNamara: This sort of thing could prevail, even if rapeseed were 
handled by the board, because when it is not in surplus supply, the rapeseed 
produced last year would be all sold. Therefore we would be dependent on 
the result of what the new crop will be, and therefore we could not give the 
buyer any more assurance. 


Mr. Rapp; If there were a situation of a surplus quota, I feel it would 
be advisable to bring rapeseed under the PED. of the Canadian wheat 
board. 


Mr. McNamara: That is right. 


Mr. Rapp: I feel it would be in the best interest of the producers to have 
rapeseed handled by the wheat board. 


Mr. McNamara: I think the government would be well advised to look 
at the rapeseed problem under those conditions. 

Mr. Rapp: Thank you very much. 

The CHAIRMAN: I notice that the remainder of the report, the supple- 


mentary section, is more or less of a statistical nature. Is it agreeable of the 
committee that we take the balance as read? 


Agreed. 


oe 
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1958-59 Pool Account—Oats 
1. Receipts and Disposition 
| RECEIPTS 


Receipts of oats in the 1958-59 Oats Pool were 52,836,722.8 bushels.* 
This total included 38,747,593.9 bushels delivered by producers from August 
1, 1958 to July 31, 1959; an additional 13,959.1 bushels acquired from other 
than producers; and 14,075,169.8 bushels transferred from the 1957-58 Pool 
Account to the 1958-59 Pool Account. 


DISPOSITION OF STOCKS 


Completed sales from the 1958-59 Pool Account from August 1, 1958 to 
March 4, 1960 were 47,525,287.0 bushels. At March 4, 1960 unsold stocks of 
oats in the 1958-59 Pool amounted to 5,311,435.8 bushels, of which 4,169,000.0 
bushels were covered by sales of futures. These stocks and futures contracts 
were transferred to the 1959-60 Pool Account in accordance with the provisions 
of Section 29 of the Canadian Wheat Board Act. Stocks of cash oats were 
transferred at the Board’s quoted prices for the grades concerned on the 
closing date of the Pool; namely, March 4, 1960, less 14 cents per bushel 


for subsequent carrying charges. Futures were transferred on the basis of 


market closing quotations for the relevant futures on March 4, 1960. The 
transfer was approved by Order in Council P.C. 1960-435, March 31, 1960. 


2. 1958-59 Poot AccounT—OatTSs 


The following table shows the operating results of the 1958-59 Pool Account from August 1, 1958 to the 
closing of the Pool, March 4, 1960: | 


Bushels 
1. Oats acquired by the Board: 
(a) Producers’ deliveries, August 1, 1958 to July 31, 1959.... 38, 747, 593.9 
(bh) (Gate otherwise acquired G). Gates 2. ol Wajcwes oes Nie nuns 13, 959.1 
‘(e) Purchased from 1957-58 Pool Account—Oats............ 14, 075, 169.8 
POLE OBte ACCUICU ter St a. Ale elas ch spent ay CUM Oat ” §2,836, 722.8 
(Value) (Value) 
2. Cost of oats BECUIFCH +i, Phot eK Pe canal ah rare wal td Sh a da ee kA al ie $31, 548,822.74 
3. Proceeds of sales—August 1, 1958 to March 4, 1960............... $34,977, 686.75 
Transferred to 1959-60 Pool Account as at March 41960@.......... 3, 862,789.80  38,840,476.55 
Pa tarGee surplus, as at Marcliid; T9608 eka tr lt ek can eg BRO Diino 7,291, 653.81 
5. Operating costs—August 1, 1958 to March 4. 1960: 
(a) Carrying charges, including terminal storage............ 3,816, 754. 94 
(6) 2Interest and bank charges.3 i uo eo. dee Fete Scere tu, 127,884.19 
(i Nrep ht. tecovery, ON CXDOrl Mats i.) oP. ive po nyeet eile fotos ( 62,504.03) 
(d) Brokerage and Clearing Association charges............ 9, 644.43 
(e) Administrative and general expenses..................-. 195,413.35 4,087, 192.88 


6. Surplus on operations of the Board on 1958-59 Pool Account—Oats, for the period 
AMO UAD Lupe LO BEArolT es TOGO F, CNL i cis Oe tl stam ce tliat ates aria ese «dain al mately ale $ 3, 204, 460.93 


*Pool receipts were adjusted upward by 9,600.7 bushels as compared with receipts shown on Page 19 
of the Annual Report of The Canadian Wheat Board for 1958-59. 


@Purchases from non-producers at the Board’s initial prices basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur. 


@For details of transfers see above. 
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3. Operating Costs 

Net operating costs applicable to the 1958-59 Oats Pool, stucine carrying 
charges, amounted to $4,087,192.88. 

The principal item in operating costs was carrying charges of $3,816, 754. 94, 
or 9.8503 cents per bushel on producers’ deliveries. Interest and bank charges 
were $127,884.19. Administrative costs totalled $195,413.35, or .5043 cent per 
bushel. Brokerage and Clearing Association charges were $9,644.43. Freight 
recoveries on oats shipped to Pacific Coast ports for export amounted to 
$62,504.03. 


4. SurPLuS FoR DISTRIBUTION TO PRODUCERS 


‘The surplus in the 1958-59 Oats Pool for distribution to producers was as follows: 


- Surplus on operations of the Board as at Maral et TOG. cook aR), oc Sear eecha . §$ 3,204, 460.93 
Deduct: Prairie Farm Assistance Act levy............5..+.055 $ 31,851.70 
Cost of issuing final payment... . 2.5 co.) e bee ee ee es 37, 266.37 
a 69,118.07 
3,135, 342.86 
Add: Additional interest earned after March 4, 1960...........0000000000. 17,975.71 
Surplus for final distribution to producers...................+.055 Seer ie pei emes $ 3,153, 318.57 


As shown by the preceding table the final surplus for distribution to 
producers amounted to $3,153,318.57. On producers’ marketings of 38, xt 593.9 
bushels, the average final payment was 8.138 cents per bushel. 


The following table shows. initial payments, final payments end prices 
realized by producers (basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur) for the prin- 
cipal grades of oats delivered to the Board in 1958-59 after deducting Board 
operating costs, including carrying charges in country and terminal elevators 
and Board administratives expenses: 


® 0) (Et 2 
Initial Final Realized 


Payment Payment Price 


(cents per bushel) 


Pea ngada Waahetn, 7h. hoe ONY eR ee eal 60 9.465 69.465 
No. 3 Canada Western.............. PUUPURISR AE SAB Waa oh AN ay iY 8.120 65.120 
eee CEL. i 6 ci PRS 6. oh Ce alte ein ve Gen Dee aie ra hess vent is ¥ 7.5380 64.530 
is cea IO a a REL I ane a 55 8.402 63.402 
Dre eee ns cle oy Ciel euto D .!. S AUR a olay PAA i 50 9.770 59.770 


PUTA OC IG Poy Ne cr Bh rads we nN Ra steno PN te Nome ger h 45 12.238 57.238 


@Prior to deduction of Prairie Farm Assistance Act Levy. 


‘The final payment on the 1958-59 Oats Pool was approved by Order in 


Council P.C. 1960-436, March 31, 1960. The issuance of the final payment — 


cheques to producers commenced on April 4, 1960 and was completed on 
April 13, 1960. 
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d a BoP chiens and Sales a 


The following table shows Board purchases and net sales of oats, by 
- months, and stocks of oats held by the Board at the end of each month for 
the account of the 1958-59 Pool: 


ia Purchases Sales Unsold Stocks 
(bushels) 
eh PRO SPOOR Lit se YS aM pe Ga Lie RA ata 1; 588, 138.2 — 1,588, 138.2 
ar PP OURE DST Ee hee aN il Vadenne ee Rpg ee aaa 5, 917, 987.4 2 Oi 16474 7,503, 961.2 
7 . PACES DERE Chat te neue me ee hen RN ee a a) 3, 269, 048.0 1, 064, 863.7 9,708,145.5 — 
a BROW RIIMIOR Gh St ith nemo eu erctii tie bce Irani 3,035, 97582 10, 430.0 12,729, 690.7 
im _ Ov TeTete' i a 25 einai RAT gg AR GROOM RCN eS Bg OY 1, 637, 448.7 118, 775.4 14, 248, 364.0 
Sif 1 OUITETE', 324 Bay OF 2! VRS RAMON oS PIMOU eR UO AE Vuh Mea ba tas ae 1, 187, 980.5 566, 073.9 14, 870, 270.6 
4 RAT Ni A ta ahi Seago eat ae eae ae Ge ad) 16, 195, 745.5@ 10, 556, 784.7@ 20, 509, 231.4 
A TONG PRE EAN he i SLCHI, P88 NTL UR, REO 2,780, 540.1 1, 128, 596.3 22-101, Tio.e 
4 DUA EONS IRS Se MOC gue NEED TR, 2,153,595.7 1, 088, 873.1 23, 225, 897.8 
aan A aia eres Mt et er RA Ea nA lk RelA ar a eae Sate 1, 860, 068.9 1, 336, 696.0 23, 749, 270.7 
" UTS RTOS SGU BCE. UNE eat Mane ie nie ean ih A OU 3,105, 106.2 1,497, 147.0 25,857, 229.9 
oe SNe LEI Tae DVRS ai Lap RAMEN al, a aaa Nb 10, 109, 088.4 6, 184, 826.2 29, 281, 492.1 
i ; BARN DIES CAH a SO OMG AR em Mea ZO cg — 8, 625, 952.3 20, 655, 539.8 
BE OP DGEGADCR i. Nis la A ogi Une we el RO HAA — 358, 776.2 20, 296, 673.6 
3 RPO V EI tee ea iki EN tie bag AL ee 15, 704, 048.2 —4,592;715.4 
a i acl COL STS) Gan Ce eR ear PR a aon RARE ob Si Uy Lh a — » 3,222,995.0 1,369, 720.4 
B PRCCE ACT era. vais tter aM chia beara A ie OS pas — 135, 681.9 , 1,234, 038.5 
4 IMAL BOO eo sea es CA oe AeA Ree Oe — 34, 822.7 1,199, 215.8 
i}: 1G UNE" iho Oe EC GE a a AR re SL DS Ar go — 16, 018.2 1, 183, 197.6 
i TUK pg RS: TT Sie A a SR EO OO: Aa — 1,183,197.6@ = 
t 52,836, 722.8 52,836, 722.8 


During the month of August, 1958 all sales were for the account of the 
1957-58 Pool. From September, 1958 through February, 1959 the bulk of the 
_ sales were made from the 1957-58 Pool Account. Sales were limited from 
March through June, 1959, but were relatively heavy during the summer and 
fall. Sales during December: 1959 ae the first three months of 1960 were 
again light. 


6. Pricing é 


oo The following table shows monthly average Board quotations for No. 1 
| Feed Oats, along with high and low prices recorded each month from March, 


‘f 1959 to March 1-4, 1960. All prices are basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur: 

’ High Low Average 

a . | (cents per bushel) 

aa Maron 2959 Boe Ws ul Pa A ANS Poa i PORE ae 

| PNAS UE LNR ora, Peo te Sane eR aigl Sh path Mate he Nel a eae 712 692 702 

; UATE gh AMR ra, DARN Pree eGR ED as OR AP VR ae AO 7102» V704 704 

| RD ISTIE WGP yc hove pel ia Wek Me ede hes, Het Meee, ce 704 693 692 

a TAS sais one Uh, fat es cries ee tae Gl, 702 70 704 

P rj get abt iS) Ucar Cerna BONNE TERE B.C Ren STAM HiME SO TSE 2 TORS a OU 

BEPLOM BEG wate eee Oe ao 734 724 73 
Get OD er sea tinct Ray Sy ah Se dans) Gh ak 814 734 773 
ING VET DET ipa Fh ty artes oe TRE ae ie) 814 764 798 

bs, TWRCEIMDER GS ete oa oe eater we en ey TIRE eo TTS 754 
Sv nih Fehon a C10) | Me edaeMea ental Beech Rept Aas 773 763 772 

. PEDVUAI YT See er ae he See aN 764. . 744 754 

-* DIGPCI peel tate ceo hfs anit Monte adn Pea 74 743. 


@Includes 14,075,169.8 bushels purchased from the 1957-58 Pool Account and the sale of 10, 468 ,000.0 
bushels of futures to the 1957-58 Pool Account. 


@Includes 5,311,435.8 bushels sold to the fone 8 Fee Account and the purchaee of 4,169, 000, 0 bushels 
of futures from the 1959— 60 Pool Account. 
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There was little fluctuation in the price level for oats from March, 1959 
to the end of September, 1959. In October and November prices strengthened 
under the influence of a limited demand for oats for export to the United 
Kingdom, and a demand for domestic usage due to unfavourable harvesting 
conditions in Western Canada. During the months subsequent to November, 
1959, to the closing of the 1958-59 Pool Account on March 4, 1960, Board 
quoted prices for oats declined but remained at a level above the prices 
experienced in the earlier months of the marketing period of the 1958-59 Pool 
Account. 


7. General Comment 


Marketing conditions during the selling period of the 1958-59 Oats Pool 
were similar to those of the 1957-58 Pool, and while price levels were moder- 
ately higher demand remained limited. The supply of oats in commercial posi- 
tions exceeded export and domestic demand throughout the operations of the 
1958-59 Oats Pool and this increased the total operating costs applicable to 
the 1958-59 Pool, including carrying charges which amounted to $4,087,192.88, 
or 10.548 cents per bushel basis producers’ deliveries. 


The increased operating costs on the 1958-59 Pool were more than offset 
by the higher prices for oats which prevailed during, the marketing period 
and, consequently, the surplus for distribution to producers resulted in an 
average payment of 8.138 cents per bushel as compared to 3.582 cents per 
bushel for the 1957-58 Pool. 


For the period from March, 1959 to February, 1960 exports of oats were 
6.5 million bushels as compared to 14.9 million bushels for the same period 
in the previous year. The decline was largely in shipments to the United States 
and the United Kingdom. At the same time the rate of utilization of western 
oats in the domestic market declined moderately. The volume of oats delivered 
by producers to the Board for the account of the 1958-59 Pool was the smallest 
on record, offsetting the decline in utilization. 


During the selling period of the 1958-59 Pool a marked reduction was 
effected in commercial stocks of oats, but the farm stocks of oats as estimated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on March 31, 1960, in the amount of 135.0 
million bushels remained unchanged from the estimate on the same date in 
the previous year. These stocks included oats for seed and substantial quantities 
required for feeding purposes on farms, in addition to supplies available for 
marketing. 

Of total sales of 52,836,722.8 bushels, 33,852,000.0 bushels were sold in the 
futures market. 


1958-59 Pool Account—Barley 


1. Receipts and Disposition 

RECEIPTS 
| Receipts of barley in the 1958-59 Pool were 129,052,647.1 bushels, * VE Ris 
total included 122,389,605.8 bushels delivered by producers between August 1, 
1958 and July 31, 1959; an additional 2,209.0 bushels received from other 
than producers; and 6,660,832.3 bushels transferred from the 1957-58 Pool as 
at February 27, 1959. 


DISPOSITION OF STOCKS | 

Sales of barley from the 1958-59 Pool Account and weight losses in drying 
amounted to 114,748,344.7 bushels and 32,964.6 bushels, respectively, leaving 
14,271,337.8 bushels of unsold stocks to be transferred to the 1959-60 Pool . 
Account in accordance with the provisions of Section 29 of the Canadian Wheat 


*Pool receipts were revised upward by 15.7 bushels as compared with receipts shown on Page 23 of 
the Annual Report of The Canadian Wheat Board for 1958-59. 
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Board Act. These latter stocks consisted principally of No. 1 Feed, No. 2 Feed 
and No. 3 Feed Barley. Of the total transfer, 11,703,000.0 bushels were covered 
by sales of futures. Stocks of cash barley were transferred as at the close of 
business on March 4, 1960 on the basis of the Board’s quoted prices for the 
grades concerned, less 14 cents per bushel for subsequent carrying charges. 
Futures were transferred on the basis of market closing quotations for the 
relevant futures on March 4, 1960. The transfer was approved by Order in 
Council P.C. 1960-435, March 31, 1960. 


2. 1958-59 Pool Account—Barley 


The following table shows the operating results of the 1958-59 Pool 
Account from August 1, 1958 to the closing date of the Pool, March 4, 1960: 


Bushels 
1. Barley acquired by the Board: 
(a) Producers’ deliveries, August 1, 1958 
AEG SULLY Ol 5 PD yee TG I oes een eat en eRe ake ey 122, 389, 605.8 
(b) Barley, otherwise acquired @) 0c... oe oo ee ee oe 2,209.0 
(c) Purchased from 1957-58 Pool Account—Barley...... 6, 660, 832.3 
Total barley acquired......... Rv ta Mi Sa NC 129, 052, 647.1 
(Value) (Value) 
2. Cost of pertey PEATO Bib tals 6 lmAg) hai teal UR Ea Rehan Sate h Meee aid sty ACM eS DREN $ 116, 084, 601.01 
3. Proceeds of cle acdat 1, 1958 to March 4, 1960........4.. $ 115,261, 462.07 
Transferred to 1959-60 Pool "Account as at March 4, 1960©.... 13, 060, 659. 26 
: we 128, 322, 121.33 
4. Gross surplus as at March 4, 1960................ Mer a Ra nT RSL Ok Seay a us 12, 237,520: 32 
5. Operating costs—August 1, 1958 to March 4, 1960: 
(a) Carrying charges, including terminal storage........ 6,599, 518.49 
(ob) Tnterest’and:.bank eharges oor) Rae! 188, 991.84 
(c) Freight recovery on export barley...............2.. (723, 062.60) 
(d) Diversion charges on export barley................. 122, 630.03 
eo) TITAN CHATOOS Wy tet el Ns Mae BUS, Use eT ek 49,837.15 
(f) Brokerage and Clearing Association charges........ 14,791.05 


(g) Administrative and general expenses................ 566, 862.16 6,819, 568, 12 


6. Surplus on operations of the Board on 1958-59 Pool Account—Barley, for the 
PETION MURUShel eLOOS 00; MLATCD 4s 1960 fy he ie ae oles, So ale eRe anny cate $ 5,417,952.20 


@Purchases from non-producers at the Board’s initial prices basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur. 


@For details of transfer see above. 


3. Operating Costs 


The principal item in operating costs was carrying charges of $6,599,518.49, 
or 5.392 cents per bushel on producers’ deliveries to the Pool. Interest and bank 
charges amounted to $188,991.84. Diversion charges on barley shipped to the 
Pacific Coast for export totalled $122,630.03. Freight recoveries on these West. 
Coast shipments were $723,062.60. Drying charges, and brokerage and Clearing 
Association charges were $49,837.15 and $14,791.05, respectively. Administrative 
and general expenses amounted to $566,862.16, or .4632 cent per bushel on 
producers’ deliveries of 122,389,605.8 bushels. 


Net operating costs applicable to the 1958-59 Barley Pool were 
$6,819,568.12. 
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4. Surplus for Distribution to Producers 


The surplus in the 1958-59 Barley Pool for distribution to Be ae ait was 
as follows: 


Surplus on operations of the Board as at 


WMearrH A TO60S se oo ie pay men beta 3 $ 5,417,952.20 
Deduct: Prairie Farm Assistance Act Levy $ 53,893.97 
Cost of issuing final payment ...... 66,741.00 120,634.97 
| ‘D,29101 tao 
Add: Additional interest earned after " : 
Ware A LIGO jo erie ean n abr eethaia 38,185.43 
Surplus for final distribution to producers ..... $ 5,335,502.66 


As shown by the preceding table the final surplus for distribution to 


producers was $5,335,502.66. On producers’ marketings of 122,389,605.8 bushels, 


the average final payment was 4.359 cents per bushel. 


The following table shows initial payments, final payments and prices 
realized by producers (basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur) for the prin- 
cipal grades of barley delivered to the Board in 1958-59 after deducting Board 
operating costs, including carrying charges in country and terminal elevators 
and Board administrative expenses: 


o) Osa a) 
Initial Final - Realized 
. Payment Payment Price 


(cents per bushel) 


OF OE NANY Gar LR SEU ONT 55s De GEE US Pic MR MRD RN Mads AYE 3) = 98 4.681 102.681. 
BPD acest (PENRO PM EGON coco sa cuca Nes oils ea pe Ae ie ees Mebapat  Sabge 96 A OS Dn 100.681 
Ba WY a PEX“ ROW, secede Lecleas « bhbcatt eRe oe DO Ls 88 4.401 92.401 © 
PON EOS EUO WV ocsthcL ht nae yd PRR pee 91 9.681 100. 681 
DU ANAL WOE O Wii ke ie oh ceo AU A Sag gen Oe Se OI EA G8 88 6.048 94, 048 
Oren CE AN et sor hod id, i Lamy tar dyn nk SOMA ae ao. 87 3.021 : 90.021 - 
TOP MRCP EMU cakes Tithe ee A UR Le ar een NSU 83 5.851 88.851. 
SET a eo eR i CHa actA HNN Pera 76 9.847 85.847 
ADIL IN aC VY y OERH ECO WT oid site calcd Lena PMc ter see 92 6.181 98.181 
POUSILON OS Cr. Ws SL WO~ ROW 6 CLs he ek a eet ok ek 84 7.548 91.548 | 
REAL USN UMR EN ELAS. Oe Se Ue ha hteg de SRE DS NE ER 83 4,521 872621 
ALOU ONING: wt OG fl ae RERUN IN oS Eee a BRS OTA, 79 7,351 ‘86.351 
PROMO ta Heber ah. SA Gul ta oe Adrianne Sree cil 72 11.347 83.347 


@Prior to deduction of Prairie Farm Assistance Act Levy. 


The final payment on the 1958-59 Barley Pool was approved by Order 
in Council P.C. 1960-436, March 31, 1960. The issuance of the final payment 


cheques to producers commenced on April 14, 1960 and was cprarerec. on 


April 22, 1960. 


Xe 
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Di Purchases and Sales 


The following table shows Board purchases and net sales of barley, by 
months, and stocks of barley held by the Board at the end of each month for 
the account of the 1958-59 Pool: 


— 
Purchases ; Sales Unsold Stocks 
(bushels) 
PAUP NSP SLO ae ce ee See Res is Nn eo RN 619, 497.4 11,494, 081.2 (10, 874, 583.8) — 
EER SECON 00) ela insher AU BECP neg RAMAN Ve OMe ant iE 6, 918, 202.2 3,791, 870.2 ( 7,748, 251.8) 
ETRY a3 gala ol gp peg bd SLA a RRL ba hells Nats uae 9,599, 516.4 5,175, 936.9 ( 3,324, 672.3) 
ESA EDICT Ph Pas oO ht ane lye me eg 9,987, 616.7 6, 273, 534.3 389, 410.1 
WECEM OPT Ee ite. ek TR RON SR UE POM eh 12, 237, 941.9 298, 617.5 12, 328, 734.5 
USE Giang 165)! CAs eat Maa IR Ly nA aRe on Be ahi, ' 11,128, 856.5 12,0038, 355.9 11, 454, 235.1 
BREE MAE ay Te th MUN yee ae I hae 15, 830, 274.3@ 12,165, 912.1@ 15,118, 597.3 
PROTON. | BE ea aig’ Le A) News Ge NA ine ANE Oe a ey 9,419, 735.5 7,183, 447.0 17, 354, 885.8 
PEPE LL shee Pt, Ob hag ci caae dee AE et OE a fat 6, 644, 022.9 2,178, 674.6 21, 820, 234.1 
BV eirsfoec argv Meee eae! peak re 6, 859, 074.9 1, 848, 616.6 26, 830, 692.4 
CS Eire teppei Aga cee MRO deri Mea age ges amid tn Uh MPSS de Sed. 3,850, 360.5 34. 353, 470.6 
Jit Ro lich tts ocie Uae a am ES He Mai lla SPP aCe cath Wie 28,430, 970.7 17, 739, 201.3 45, 045, 240.0 
BEPEPUR eyes rie eect, 27 Nas wah ate A dela OO Na ea — 16, 749, 086.2 28, 296, 153.8 
ETere GER ar aa il Se Mul ae ae 2,708, 476.0 25, 587, 677.8 
UES eo CUR Bg Ee i En BOHR AAT ua A — 20, 247. 220.4 5, 340, 477.4 
DVO Vem Der were 7 ames hee eee neh 1, 643, 316.5 3,697, 160.9 
AUCCOTMORT Sy, Pee je De Repel: SUN pita § — 560, 135.2 3, 137,025.7 
PALIN IE VOD aie See BS Ur io nty ke eaten vie 353, 220.6 2,783,805. 1 
eg Ee SE Se i TRL a nen a Aa a MN ree 204, 677.5 2,579, 127.6 
(1 ER atid Bae ale 25 eR a a lL Oh — 2,579, 127.6@ SEY 
a 129, 048, 848.1 129, 048, 848.1 


As in previous Pools, the marketing of barley was divided into two cate- 
gories; one involving the merchandising of barley for malting and other indus- 
trial uses, and the other dealing with the merchandising of feed pene e deliv- 
ered to the Pool. 

Barley accepted as suitable for malting, pearling or other industrial uses is 
normally merchandised in the crop year in which it is marketed by producers. 
There was a decline in the demand for barley for malting purposes from the 
United States, but the demand for malting barley for domestic usage remained 
at a relatively high level. The decline in demand from the United States 
resulted from the fact that barley production in the Midwestern States was 
exceptionally high in malting qualities and, therefore, acceptable to the malting 
and brewing industries of that country. However, despite the decline in the 
United States market, the demand for export and domestic malting barley 
still remained at a sufficiently high level to permit the Board to allow producers 
over-quota delivery privileges of one carlot of barley suitable for malting, pro- 
vided a sample of such barley had been accepted by a maltster or a shipper 
on a premium basis.® 

During the period from August 1, 1958, to February 27, 1959 the market 
for feeding grades of barley continued in the main to be sitolied from the 
1957-58 Pool Account. Feeding grades of barley in the 1958-59 Pool Account 
came under sale in volume subsequent to the closing of the 1957-58 Barley 
Pool on February 27, 1959. The demand for feeding grades of barley for export 
and domestic utilization was maintained throughout the marketing period of 
the 1958-59 Pool at a level which permitted the Board to establish supple- 
mentary quotas for the delivery of these grades of barley by producers.? As 


1Includes 6,660,832.3 bushels of cash grain purchased from the 1957-58 Pool Account and the 
sale of 6,661,000.0 bushels of futures to the 1957-58 Pool Account. 
2 Includes 14,271,337.8 bushels of cash grain sold to the 1959-60 Pool Account and the purchase 
~ of 11,703,000.0 bushels of futures from the 1959-60 Pool Account. 
3’ For details of barley delivery quotas for 1958-59, see Page 4 of the Annual Bepont of The 
Canadian Wheat Board for the crop year 1958-59. 
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shown by the preceding table substantial sales of barley were made in the 
months of March, July, August and October, 1959. . 


6. Pricing | 

The following table shows monthly average quotations for No. 1 Feed 
Barley, together with high and low prices recorded each month from August 1, 
1958 to March 1-4, 1960. All prices are basis in store Fort William/Port 
Arthur: 


High Low Average 
(cents per bushel) 

EBT LS 511 FO O15 or a eis euers oeos eee 97 923 95 
So) 09 Red 0 ul, 8] <7 Uae eee ene a RAID ee ir Cie 974 92 954 
COTO EL ea PUI ng a las bean ae 982 964 973 
MOVED DET enced ne oe Gn hee ae 962 953 962 
DECEMDET |; Ps Ane Le ae eee 971 954 962 
PANUALY 6 LOO ie ec iiecala rites Recak 99 9632 972 
PeDruary.. wo ce eG LN Abn WegeiNa Me a 100 98 993 
ALEC WS) 7 CaP gma At Rae ne a a cnn Ay 1004 _ 99 100 
aN) 0) aid Gib, 8 Bieaene A oK Ean ah TAM ORNL ARS 994 964 983 ~ 
BTR Was rota e, Sed vo ca me otias chose eeu anes 974 964 963 
si Gig rehash age Wane ce a2 aati CMM appear Ee Udo vat p88 953 903 923 
UPI May trata MAO ee sheen Rae Ray a Ne 9134 904 90% 
PA PeUISE eine ee and ata eon ee imines ae 943 Od 932 
SOD EET DOL 2 ON wsdl occ le (he metsne ens 943 93i 94 
BertODer seine ul i ea 963 9332 953 
INOVeMIDers i940 oc. Vea ee 974 934 954 
BISCOMIOC Ey io le ies Viena ete ekar cael 963 924 954 
Panvar ys 1 GOO hs | ok Mae Mee ee 974 952 963 
AUT ICULAT OY tc cclaleccsea at, sate Maan wee ea eals 974 94 95Z 
ESCs aA cri eae cites aieie ts oe 932 934 934 


Board quoted prices for No. 1 Feed Barley strengthened during the period 
from August 1, 1958 to March, 1959, but then followed a downward trend 
until the fall of 1959 when prices strengthened moderately due chiefly to the 
crop damage resulting from unfavourable harvesting conditions and to an 
improvement in the demand for barley. . 


7. General Comment 

During the 1958-59 Pool a broad export demand for barley from overseas 
markets continued but there was a reduction in the demand for malting grades 
of barley from the United States. In the crop year 1958-59 total barley exports 
were 64.4 million bushels as compared to 75.1 million bushels for the previous 
crop year. Throughout the period of the 1958-59 Pool the United Kingdom - 
constituted the largest export market for Canadian barley, followed by the 
United States and Japan. 

Domestic sales of barley were well maintained throughout the selling period 
of the 1958-59 Pool. we 

The overseas marketing of barley continued to be very competitive. 
Canadian participation in export markets for feeding grades of barley depended 
upon competitive selling prices in respect to available supplies from other 
exporting countries and in respect to alternative feed grains. 

Of total sales of 129,052,647.1 bushels, 56,286,000.0 bushels were sold in 
the futures market. 
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1 ~’ 
Statements of Operations and Auditors’ Report 


Following herewith are the final Statements of Operations for the 1958-59 
Pool Account—Wheat, for the period from August 1, 1958 to May 20, 1960, and 
for the 1958-59 Pool Accounts—Oats and Barley, for the period from August 
1, 1958 to March 4, 1960. These statements are preceded by the Auditors’ 
Report. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


W. C. McNAMARA, 
Chief Commissioner. 


W. RIDDEL, 
Assistant Chief Commissioner. 


W. E. ROBERTSON, 
Commissioner. 


J.T. DALLAS, 
v | Commissioner. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT 


MILLAR, MACDONALD AND CO. 


Chartered Accountants 


To The Canadian Wheat Board, 
_ Winnipeg, Manitoba. : j 


We have examined the Statements of Operations of The Canadian Wheat 
Board which set forth the results of the Board’s operations on 1958-59 Pool 
Account—Wheat for the period from 1st August 1958 to 20th May 1960 and 
on 1958-59 Pool Accounts—Oats and Barley for the period from Ist August 1958 
to 4th March 1960 and have obtained all the information and explanations we 
have required. Our examination included a general review of the accounting 
procedures and such tests of accounting records and other supporting evidence 
as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 


In our opinion and according to the best of our information and the explana- 
tions given to us and as shown by the books of the Board, the accompanying 
Statements of Operations are properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
correct view of the results of the operations of The Canadian Wheat Board 
on 1958-59 Pool Accounts—Wheat, Oats and Barley for the periods indicated 
above, in accordance with generally accepted accounting principles applied on 
a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 


MILLAR, MACDONALD & CO. 


Chartered Accountants, 
Auditors, 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
14th June, 1960. 
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Now, gentlemen, that concludes the hearing of the Canadian wheat board. 
So on behalf of the members of the committee I wish to extend to them our 
sincere appreciation for their coming down here and presenting their report in 


such an able manner. I mean Mr. McNamara and his associates; and we shall 


be looking forward to hearing from you again next year. 

Mr. McNamara: Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the board of grain commissioners are here and 
we will be carrying on with them immediately. 

Is it the wish of the committee that we meet again after the orders of the 
day at 12:00 o’clock and go on until 1:00 o’clock. We could thereby save an 
hour. 

Agreed. 


Thank you. I now call on the board of grain commissioners, Mr. Milner and 
his associates. 

Gentlemen, will you come to order. We will proceed with Mr. Milner and 
his associates. We are very delighted to have Mr. Milner of the Board ‘of Grain 
Commissioners with us today. We did not expect to have him with us quite so 
soon; but we will get the preliminaries over with—we will soon have to leave 
for the orders of the day—and then we will come back at 12:00 o’clock. Will 
you then please bring with you the reports that you have in your offices; and 
Mr. Milner will have more reports for us. 

I will ask Mr. Milner to introduce his associates here. 


Mr. R. W. MILNER (Chief Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners): 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have with me Commissioner McConnell; Dr. 


Irvine, from our laboratory staff; our chief grain inspector, Mr. Conacher; 
secretary of our board, Mr. MacLeod; our chief statistician, Mr. Baxter; and 
our assistant statistician, Mr. Freeman. 

When I asked yesterday if there was any chance of our coming up today, 
I was told, no; but things happened quickly around here today, and I am 
perfectly prepared to go ahead now with reading this report. Copies of the 
report were given to the secretary. 


Mr. MILNER: What is the wish of the committee? Do you wish me to have 
this report read? 


The CHAIRMAN: I would suggest that we have the first part of it read and 
then after we come back we all will have copies of the report. 


Mr. MILNER: Thank you. I will ask the secretary to read the report. 


enir We J. MacLeEop, (Secretary, Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada): 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
January 22, 1960. 


The Honourable Gordon Churchill, NPs 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sir: 


We beg to submit herewith report of the board of grain commissioners 
for Canada for the year 1959 in compliance with Section 23 of the Canada 
Grain Act. | 

This report records information and statistics relating to grain handlings 
for the crop year August 1, 1958 to July 31, 1959, expenditures and revenue for 
the fiscal year April 1, 1958 to March 31, 1959, and summarizes the major 
activities of the board for the 1959 calendar year. 
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Grain Supplies and Disposition—Crop Year 1958-59 


Exports and domestic needs exceeded new grain production during the 
1958-59 crop year and Canadian grain holdings declined for the second con- 
secutive season. The July 31, 1959, storage totals were some 13 per cent below 
the previous year’s carryover and 28 per cent below the record supplies held 
at the close of. 1956-57. 

Canadian grain stocks on August 1, 1958, included 928 million bushels of 
wheat, oats, barley, rye and flaxseed held either in licensed storage or in farm 
bins or in transit between positions. The 1958 crops of 371.7 million bushels 
of wheat and 8.0 million bushels of rye were relatively unchanged from the 
previous season’s levels but improved yields of the other three principal grains 
resulted in slightly heavier production of oats (401 millions), barley (244.8 
millions) and flaxseed (22.8 million bushels). Inward carryover augmented by 
1958 production made available approximately 1,976 million bushels of these 
five grains, combined, for domestic needs and exports, 139 million bushels less 
than the total grain supplies available in the preceding season. 

Canada exported from these supplies 377.8 million bushels either as grain 
or in the form of wheat flour, a drop of 58.4 million bushels from the 1957-58 
overseas and U.S. movement. Domestic requirements for feed, seed, com- 
mercial products and human consumption rose still further during 1958-59 
absorbing a record 788 million bushels of the five principal grains. The 
combined export and domestic movement—1,165.9 million bushels—while 
lighter than the 1,215 millions total disappearance recorded for 1957-58, still 
more than offset the 1958 production and the 810.6 million bushels of grain 
on hand in Canada on July 31, 1959, reflected a reduction of 117.7 millions 
from the preceding year-end carryover. 


The lighter export movement resulted in a general backing up within the 
entire handling system. The Pacific-Coast loadings fell off from the record level 
set in 1957-58 but still held above previous levels notwithstanding the fact that 
these ports were strike-bound during the early portion of the season. Movement 
through the Great Lakes-Atlantic system also fell off as a result of the reduced 
clearances to United States points. The overseas total by way of the Eastern 
system declined only slightly from the previous season although the early 
movement of ocean boats into Great Lakes following the opening of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway resulted in a diversion of ocean loadings from St. Lawrence 
ports to direct shipping at Fort William-Port Arthur. 

Marketings " 

Storage congestion still limited the primary movement into the licensed 
system. Western country elevator average stocks held at high levels throughout 
the season and despite the development of storage space in certain areas the 
overall volume of primary marketings at 557.7 million bushels was 23.0 millions 
below the 1957-58 total. Primary receipts at western country elevators 
accounted for 546.2 million bushels of this total with a further 5.5 millions 
delivered to interior mills and terminals, .2 millions marketed over country 
loading platforms and 5.8 millions delivered direct to licensed eastern elevators. 
This latter quantity of eastern grown grain, chiefly wheat, was slightly higher 
than the eastern marketings of the past several years. 


Country Elevator Shipments 


The controlling influence of Canada’s export trade on country grain 


shipments was directly illustrated by the 1958-59 carlot movement from 


country elevators. Reflecting back into country loadings, the 58.4 million 
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bushel total reduction in overseas clearances was paralleled by a 59.3 million 
bushel drop in the total quantities put on rails at western country elevators. 
The cut-back in loadings closely paralleled the overseas reduction not only 
on grain for grain basis but also in the east-west distribution of these 
shipments. 
. Terminal Handlings 


The drop in United States imports of Canadian grain was most noticeable 
in Lakehead handling statistics. Shipments from Fort William-Port Arthur to 
United States ports fell off from 47.6 million bushels in 1957-58 to only 16.3 
millions in 1958-59. Correspondingly Fort William-Port Arthur unloads of the 
five principal grains combined, at 287.8 million bushels, were down 38.2 million 
bushels from 1957-58 receipts. Total shipments to all points including direct 
overseas amounted to 278.2 million bushels by lake and 11.4 millions by rail 
for an all-grain total of 289.6 million bushels compared with 326.9 millions in 
1957-58. The 1958-59 Lakehead vessel traffic included 11.9 millions of direct 
overseas loadings, all but .6 millions of which moved during the spring 
period when the first influx of ocean boats came into the Great Lakes system 
through the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The 1958-59 wheat export movement through the port of Churchill 
amounted to 18.4 million bushels. A further cargo of .3 million bushels of oats 
moved overseas. The 1958 shipping season total, including the 1.8 millions of 


wheat shipped prior to July 31, 1958, established a new season record for wheat 


shipping via this port with 55 vessels carrying 19.6 million bushels. This 
record was further surpassed during the 1959 season when 58 overseas vessels 
carried 21.8 millions of wheat via the northern route. 

Pacific coast ports strike-bound during late August and September shipped 
154.1 million bushels of grain on ocean vessels, 15.5 million less than the record 
1957-58 export loadings but still the second highest ocean movement in the 
history of that sector. The crop year total included 106.5 millions of wheat, 
3.7 million bushels of oats, 36.9 millions of barley, .3 millions of rye and 6.7 
million bushels of flaxseed. The barley and flaxseed shipments constituted. 
record crop year volumes for these two grains via LAAN Coast ports. 


Eastern Elevator Handtines 


The closing three months of the 1958-59 season presented an entirely new 
situation. for Canada’s Eastern elevators. With the St. Lawrence Seaway open, 
ocean boats of economical size could now move all the way up to the head of the 
inland system and conversely the large upper-lake vessels could carry their 
full cargo from Fort William-Port Arthur direct to St. Lawrence ports. The 
ocean vessel movement direct from the Head of the Lakes accounted for 11.3 
million bushels of grain during that three-month period. What portion of this 
would have been otherwise exported via St. Lawrence ports is impossible to 
assess. However, loadings at Montreal, Sorel, Three Rivers and Quebec during 
the 1958-59 season fell off approximately 15 million bushels to a total of 
108.1 millions of the five principal Canadian grains combined. At the same 
time the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway gave rise to a substantial increase 
in the export movement of United States grains via St. Lawrence Canadian 
elevators and these latter ports handled for export approximately 17 million 
bushels of U.S. grain during the spring period alone. The ability of the upper 
lake vessels to move directly to St. Lawrence ports with consequent savings 
over the former transfer movement resulted in a substantial increase in direct 
unloads at the river ports. From the opening of the Seaway to July 31, 20.7 


_ millions bushels of grain were unloaded at Montreal and below direct from the 


Lakehead compared with only 3.2 millions during the corresponding 1958 
period. 
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_ There was little change in the grain handling levels at the Maritime ports 
of Saint John and Halifax. Shipments from these elevators during 1958-59 
totalled 31.1 million bushels made up of 29.7 millions of wheat, 1.3 millions of 
flaxseed and small parcels of oats and barley. An initial test movement of 
western grain direct by vessel from Fort William-Port Arthur to Halifax for 
Maritime domestic use took place during the closing period of the crop year. 
The potential of this movement remains to be assessed. 


- Exports 


Canada’s exports of the five principal grains, together with clearances of 
wheat flour, totalled 377.8 million bushels in the 1958-59 crop year. These 
shipments were made up of 252.2 million bushels of wheat, moved through 
licensed elevator channels, 36.7 millions of wheat flour (in terms of wheat 
equivalent), 7.0 millions of oats, 64.4 million bushels of barley, 3.2 millions of 
rye and 14.3 million bushels of flaxseed. Compared with last year’s clearances, 
all grains except flaxseed registered a decline; wheat dropped 23.5 millions 
behind last year’s level, wheat flour 3.7 millions, oats 18.9 million bushels, 
barley 10.7 millions and rye 2.2 millions. The minor increase in flaxseed 
overseas shipments of .6 millions had little significance in the overall total 
decline of 58.4 million bushels for the five grains and wheat flour combined. 
The total 1958-59 exports are still some 60.4 million bushels ahead of the long- 
run average of the Canadian yearly export movement. 

- During the season under review, Canada maintained its position as one 
of the leading world exporters of grain. The bread grain and flour clearances 
(including rye) represented 25.3 percent of the total world movement in these 
commodities. The total exports of Canadian oats and barley combined, 
represented 18 percent of the world exports, some 4 percent better than the 
ratio established in the crop season 1957-58. 


Domestic Usage 


Canada’s domestic grain requirements for seed, feed and industrial process- 
ing for food and other products were expanded by 9 million bushels during 
1958-59 to involve a total of 788 million bushels of wheat, oats, barley, rye and 
flaxseed combined. Crop year balances indicate that domestic disappearance 
accounted for slightly heavier quantities of all grains excepting rye. Canadian 
utilization of the two principal feed grains, oats and barley, has risen steadily 
each year since 1954-55 and these expanding feed grain requirements have been 
the principal factor in 137 million bushel growth in total domestic grain usage 
over that same period. Again, as in previous years, the bulk of the 1958-59 
increase involved direct feeding from farm stocks with the portion of total 
domestic usage represented by grain handled through licensed elevator channels 
remaining relatively steady at 170 million bushels. Of this latter movement 
the industrial requirements for domestic flour, food, distilling, malting and 
crushing absorbed approximately 75 million bushels. Preliminary calculations 
of domestic usage by individual grains compared with revised data for the 
1957-58 season are as follows: wheat 73.9 (61.6), oats 43.8 (44.3), barley 48.0 
(43.0), rye 1.2 (1.5), flaxseed 3.1 (3.5) million bushels. 


Carryover 


The increase in domestic usage partially compensated for the decline in 
exports and the 1,165 million bushels combined export and domestic movement 
still exceeded 1958 new production by 117.7 million bushels, reducing the year- 
end total carryover by this amount. Individually by grains the principal 
reduction was in the closing stocks of wheat which totalled 549.0 millions 
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according to the elevator returns and estimates of farm carryover, compared 
with the 639.5 million bushels in elevators and farm bins on August 1, 1958. 


The July 31, 1959, carryovers of oats and rye were down while those of barley 


and flaxseed reflected slight increases over the inward supply level, as follows, 
with 1958 data in brackets: oats 119.0 (154.9), barley 128.2 (118.2), rye 7.9 
(10.1) and flaxseed 6.5 (5.6) million bushels, representing combined holdings 
east and west, on farms, in licensed elevators and in transit between positions 
at the year ending. The closing stock total of 810.6 million bushels of the 
five principal grains reflected a reduction of 309.6 million bushels during the 
past two years from the all-time record Canadian grain carryover held on 
July 31, 1957—1,120.2 million bushels. 

Mr. MILNER: If I might make a suggestion, Mr. Chairman, the reading 
the secretary is now doing, which was suggested by the chairman, covers 
statistics which are all covered in the wheat board report. I have no objection 
to going ahead in that fashion, but if the committee would like to save time 
I just point out you have had all this information before. As I say, I have no 
objection to having the secretary read it, if you want it. 

- The Cuarrman: I do not think it is necessary. During our hearings of the 
wheat board, instead of having it read, the members just asked questions, and 
they went Bite with each item and saved a lot of time. 

Mr. MILNER: On page 10, right up to the end of the section headed “carry- 
over”—all the paragraphs up to there have been dealt with by the wheat board, 
and you have questioned them in connection with those paragraphs. Up to the 
end of where it says ‘“‘carryover,” and commencing at “licensing and bonding,” 
I.suggest the secretary might start to read from there, because this is infor- 
mation you have not previously had. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreed? — 

Agreed to. 

Mr. MILNER: Thank you. 

Mr. MAcLe£op: 

Licensing and Bonding 


The total licensed storage capacity at July 31, 1959 was 641,946,250 bushels 
including 11,381,400 bushels in supplementary annexes to country elevators. 


Licences were in effect for 5,428 country, terminal, mill and eastern elevators; 


an increase of 5,286,500 bushels in capacity and a decrease in licenses of 39 
compared with ae corresponding figures as at July 31, 1958. The major 
changes in capacity were an increase of 8.7 million bushels in country elevators 
and a decrease of 3.2 million bushels in supplementary storage. 

The CHAIRMAN: Any comments? : 

Mr. PAscor: I wonder if Mr. Milner would indicate the decrease in the 
number of licences? 

_ Mr. Mitner: The number of licences? 

Mr. PASCOE: Yes, the decrease. 

Mr. MILNER: That was occasioned by the fact that a lot of elevators 
amalgamated with other elevators, and certain elevators closed, where pur- 


chases were made from other companies, and so one elevator operated the 


two. 
Mr. PAScOE: There is an increase in the capacity? 
Mr. MILNER: Yes, that is right. 
Mr. NASSERDEN: How much grain remains in supplementary storage now? 
Mr. MILNER: We will get it for you, sir. 
Mr. CLANcYy: “Supplementary storage”—does that mean the annex to the 
elevator, or outside supplementary storage like skating rinks, and so on? 
23320-5—84 
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Mr. BAXTER: That is outside supplementary storage, skating rinks. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Gundlock? . : 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: I do not necessarily want to ask the question now, but. 
I want to know where I should ask a question regarding the grain commis- 
sioners’ office that does the grading, particularly in Lethbridge. 

Mr. MILNER: You can ask your question now if you wish, sir. 

Mr. GuNDLOCK: I would like to ask the question because I understood 
you were going to do away with it. 

Mr. MILNER: No, sir, we did consider that because the cost of operating 
that office was something in the neighbourhood of $21,000 and we had revenues 
of about $6,000. We thought it prudent to look at this situation to see if.some- 
thing could be done to save some money. After having made an examination 
of it we decided that we would continue the office in operation because it was 
supplying service to a lot of farmers there. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: I am glad to hear that. E 


Assistant Commissioners — ie 

Through its four assistant commissioners, the board kept in close 
touch with the operation of licensed country elevators in the ‘western 
division. During the year 1959, the assistant commissioners inspected 
676 elevators in Manitoba, 1,047 in northern Saskatchewan, 391 in 
southern Saskatchewan, and 1,620 in Alberta, a total of 3,734. This 
inspection included checks on scales, sieves and certain other equipment; 
deductions for shrinkage and Prairie Farm Assistance Act Levy; and 
- posting of current board regulations applying to country elevators. i 

Complaints originating from country points totalled 19, as compared 
with 31 in the previous year. : 

The CHAIRMAN: Is there any reason why the secretary should read these 
paragraphs or would you just like to ask questions as we go along? 

Mr. Rapp: I would just like to ask one question. There are four assistant 
commissioners, and I wonder if those are the same commissioners as last year, 
or if there has been a change made? 

Mr. MILNER: We only have 3 assistant commissioners at the moment, sir. 
It is the prerogative of the government to appoint assistant commissioners, and 
when they are appointed we will be notified, I presume. 

Mr. Rapp: I understand that there is only supposed to be three assistant 
commissioners, but there are four assistant commissioners shown there. 

Mr. MILNER: Yes, that is correct. We have always had four. There is one 
in Manitoba, two in Saskatchewan and one in Alberta. 


Disposition of complaints investigated was as follows: 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta Total 

No grounds for 

complaint’... - i — 5 
Settlement 

SHeCted sc. c. v 7 1 10 
Outside jurisdic- 

tion of Board — 1 1 2 
Complaint . 

withdrawn .... — 2 — 2 

MT OLals= ¥ aes oe a 11 vs - $8 


The assistant commissioners received and handled numerous inquiries 
on various matters related to country elevator operation. They also 
discussed accumulated overages with elevator agents concerned. 
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Prosecutions 


No penalties were levied during 1959 for breaches of the Canada 
ae Grain Act or the board’s regulations. 


Mr. MILNER: This is the top item on page 11. 


_ Mr. Pascoe: I see that eleven cases were in Saskatchewan. What is the 
nature of the complaints received? Are they received from farmers? 


Mr. MILNER: We have the total file here, sir, but they were complaints 
that originated as a rule with the farmers in connection with their operations 
with the country elevator. 


Mr. Pascoe: I see that most of them were settled. 


Mr. MILNER: Yes. As a matter of fact all the complaints that we had 
last year, which we received from producers, were started out with the 
complaint, followed by an investigation of the complaint, and then when the 
complaint had been settled, a statement was acquired from the person 
making the complaint to the effect that the complaint had been settled to 
his satisfaction. Those files are all complete, so the complaints which were 
made were all settled to the satisfaction of the individuals complaining, and this 
is all cleaned up. 


Shortages and Overages, Country Elevators 


The smaller volume of country shipments during 1958-59 reduced the op- 
portunities for weighing over country elevators and weigh-ups totalled 1,801 
compared with 1,867 completed during the previous crop year. The audit of 
these weigh-ups indicated no significant change in the pattern of shortages 
and overages as will be noted from the summary table shown below: 


ELEVATORS REPORTING 1958-59 1957-58 
TONGA Osa mtr ease ca ie mira cee vig alg Sate lak 534 493 
F Neither overages nor shortages .......... 6 10 
Overages: of less than 20.90. ia. os tiae eis 846 973 
Overages of:525% 46 550%. ws. tee ks oe Pe 316 288 
Overages over 50% 2... 60. ee ees Pes tas 99 103 
Total elevators weighed over ...... 1,801 1,867 


The board summoned 101 agents of country elevator licensees to appear at 
hearings held at Winnipeg, Regina Saskatoon, Calgary and Edmonton, in con- 
nection with excessively high overages. At these sessions, members of the board 
interviewed the agents and examined records concerning their operations in the 
presence of senior officials of the companies concerned. — 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: Here we go. 

Mr. Rapp: It is now eleven o’clock. Perhaps we should adjourn. 

Mr. Rocers: I notice here that there were 534 shortages during the last 
-year, and so on down the line, but ‘in the aggregate there are overages, are 
there not. 

Mr. MILNER: Yes, sir. : 

Mr. Rocers: My question is this: I do not understand this and I would 
like to know why these overages have to go back to the elevator companies 
rather than the producer. I know this works both ways, but I think it works 
one way most of the time. 

Mr. Miuner: I believe it does too, but I do not know how you can get any- 
thing better than what you have now, sir. We have what is known as a 
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shrinkage allowance in the handling of grain which is set by our board at three- 
eighths of one per cent. I think you should bear in mind mes all elevator agents 
are bonded. 

We did attempt once to reduce the shrinkage allowance, with the result 
that we had a number of shortages. It is our best judgment that if we change 
_ the shrinkage allowance, which we have, it will inevitably lead to improper 
practices by agents at country elevators in order to protect themselves against 
the bonding companies and against further shortages. . 

We know that there is an overage in these country elevators, but I 
would like to point out to you, sir, that when you have 846 weigh-overs with 


less than one quarter of one per cent shortage, overage that is about as . 


close as ordinary people can use scales in a country elevator. You could 
weigh on it, and I could weigh on it, and we would not do much better than 
that—and we could be as careful as we possibly could. 


Mr. Rocers: I quite agree with you. I weighed out two carloads of seed 
wheat one time, and lost $186. 


Mr. MILNER: Yes. I remember one time, ene my travels, when I saw 
one of my agents letting a farmer weigh his Tone I asked him what was going 


on, and he said that he could make more money for the compan that way — 


than any other way. 
Mr. SouTHAM: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. I eee 

The board summoned 101 agents of country elevator licensees to 

appear at hearings held at Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary and 

Edmonton, in connection with excessively high overages. At these ses- 

sions, members of the board interviewed the agents and examined records 

concerning their operations in the presence of senior officials of the 

companies concerned. 


Mr. Commissioner, what was the result of the summoning of these -101 
agents? 


Mr. MILNER: We very seldom have a repeat on these fellows. The people 


who came in were people with overages of over .35, and we do not call them 


into these hearings if they had not over that amount. I think it is very beneficial 
to have these meetings. 


Mr. Forses: Would neu care to say what elevator companies that applied - 


to particularly? 


Mr. MILNER: I think it would give you a wrong impression. Some elevator a 
companies can get a lot of their elevators weighed over, and you might draw the © 


wrong conclusion. That is information we do not give out. 


Mr. Forpes: Is there a certain amount of publicity given to those so that, 


in effect, it would help to police the trade itself? 
Mr. MILNER: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: As it is now 11 o’clock, gentlemen, we will have to sdaoten 
until 12 o’clock. 


Mr. FANE: Before you adjourn, Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that as the 
Prime Minister is bringing forward a bill of rights this morning, there may be 
some members who want to hear him. 


I think the house should be as full as possible on such an occasion and, if 
you reconvene at 12 o’clock, you can count me as one who will be absent. 


ry) Ts fete 
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EVIDENCE 


Monpay, July 4, 1960. 
9:00 a.m. 


The CuHaIRMAN: Gentlemen, we now have a quorum. I believe we left off 
on Friday at page 11, at “Shortages and Overages’”, when we had some dis- 
cussion. Are there any further questions you wish to ask Mr. Milner? 


Mr. R. W. MiLner (Chief Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners) : 
The last question asked was asked by Mr. Forbes, I think it was, and it was 
whether the meetings which were held in the country were of benefit, in our 
view. Was that right, Mr. Forbes? 

Mr. ForsBes: I believe I have forgotten now. 

Mr. Mitner: Mr. McConnell attended all those meetings and if you wish it, 
I would like him to tell you what he thinks about it. he has not been a com- 
missioner with the board for very long. 

Overage hearings are constituted a little differently now than they. were 
previously, and we now insist upon the senior people of the companies being 
there with their agents. We believe it is beneficial. I now call on Mr. MecCon- 
nell. 


Mr. G. N. McConneELL (Commissioner, Board of Grain Comnbinccer a: 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I would like to spend a few minutes in which to 
run over the picture, because the man who is not here today, and the man who 
is concerned about the si of shortages and overages, is the country 
elevator agent. 

We have some 5,000 country elevator agents in Canada. To me they have 
done a remarkably good job over the last ten or 12 years, and under very 
difficult conditions; I mean congested conditions. 

When you realize that they have taken in an average of 500 million bushels 
a year for the last 15 years—and in two of those years over 800 million, and in 
another year over 700 million, I think you will agree that they have done 
a remarkably good job. They have to work under difficult conditions at times, 
and I mean congestion, which makes it very difficult for them; and I also think, 
and I am sure you will agree with me, that we have not been able to have as 
many as we would like to have of weighovers. If we could weighover, let us 
say, from 3,500 to 4,000 elevators a year, I think we could come up with a 
much better picture. 

Three years ago we had 1,400 elevators weighed, and last year, 1 800, and 
again this year about 1,800. And again, when we call in the agent at the meet- 
ings with the grain Apieinle: we find that often there have been six, seven, or 
eight years when he has not had a weighover. I think everyone will admit that 
the agent would appreciate knowing how he is handling his business over that 
period of time, and he is concerned about it. The result is that we meet very 
worried men. They are worried about their positions, and the natural thing is 
that they do not want to be short. 

- T want to say this about the country elevator agent: he is a very respected 
citizen in his own community. Some of them have purchased grain all their 
lives in the same town, at the same elevator; they have been delivering grain 
to the one elevator for some 20 years, and to the same agent. — 
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Certainly these men do not like to be called before the board of grain 


commissioners. They feel it is a bit of a stigma upon their operations and upon ' 


_ their character. But that is not the thing. These are honest men who are trying 
to‘do an excellent job, and they are doing it, in my opinion. 

But there are other difficulties which arise. A lot of elevators are built in 
a very low locality, where in the spring and fall water gets in and there is 
freezing, with the result that their scales get out of order. That is the most 
common reason we are given by the country elevator agent at the meetings. 

And also, in their weighing, they are entitled under the act to take dockage 
to the extent of one-half of one per cent. They clean a lot of grain for seed 
particularly in Manitoba and Saskatchewan; but this is not so true for Alberta. 

In those years of good crops, the farmer is not concerned about coming 
back for his screenings. If the agent cleans it heavy, he will take from two, to 
five, to seven bushels of grain, and the farmer will say that he will come back 
to get it, but. he does not come. So naturally, it is not picked up, it remains 
there on the agent’s books as an overage, because it is not signed off as 
screenings. 


We try to do something about this. We give it a lot of publicity. We ets 
booklets of which Mr. MacLeod has a copy, and they are put in the hands of 
the farmers. Those booklets set out the farmer’s rights and privileges, and what 
he can do. 

We also on occasion throughout the country attend eaiblic entertainments, 
and fairs, and whatever, such as sports events, when these booklets are made 
available. These are all good features. But in the overall picture I feel that the - 
greatest good would come about if we could have more weighovers, so that 
the country elevator agent would have an opportunity to find out if he is per- 
forming the business in the way it should be done, and is thus able to doa 
’ better job. I would like to say. this on behalf of the agents. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: I have a question on this matter: I think you indicated 
that there were not enough weighovers. Is that because you have insufficient 
staff to carry them out? 


Mr. MILNER: We do not carry on the weighovers. The companies them- 
selves perform the weighovers. But the elevators are so full that you cannot 
weigh them over, at best you can only estimate them. 

You have seen annexes on your sidings full of grain. In order to determine 
what there is in such an annex, you do it by a matter of measurement. But 
that is a very inaccurate way and we do not accept an estimate for a weighover. 
It has to be actually weighed over. So the only thing you can do is to get the 
amount of grain in the annex down to the point where you can actually sac 
it over. 


Mr. Pascor: Mr. Chairman, it says here that 101 country elevator agents 
were summoned for excessively high overages. My question is in two parts: 
what do they do when they find these overages and, secondly, can it be broken 
dewn into how many agents were summoned in the different provinces? 


Mr. MILNER: Yes, sir, it can be broken down. As a matter of fact, in the 
year under review, there were 16 in Manitoba, 74 in Saskatchewan, and 11 in 
Alberta. This makes a total of 101. And I think I should say something else in 
connection with that. 

If you will look at the Renttcs you will see that for those with an overage 
of over one-half of one percent there were only 99 agents, and when you com- 
pare that with the total number of elevators weighed over, it is not very much. 
But the companies themselves discharged a lot of those agents who had exces- 
sive overages, so that they are not available to us; and by the time we get 
around to calling them up, and by the time we get the cut-off, they have gone. 
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As a lot of you know, I was general manager of a large grain company for 
most of my years, I have handled a great many agents. And I can tell you, 
quite frankly, that the thing I hated most, was this question of country elevator 
overages, because they were the only things which I felt I could not explain on 
a platform. » : 

I do not know how to yet away from having overages. I do not know how 
you can stop it. As I started to tell you, when last we met, if you reduced the 
shrinkage allowance below #2 of one per cent, and the agent started to have 
shortages, the bonding company would start coming around to the elevator 
company inquiring about every last thing that the agent did. If he plays a game 
of poker, or if he takes the odd drink, they find out about everything; and the 
agent certainly does not want the bonding company coming around talking to 
him. 


The natural thing is that He will immediately start to protect himself in 
ways of which we do not approve. This is my last year, by the way, and I can 
tell you that after 51 years in this business, my advice is to leave this shrinkage 
allowance alone, and do not suggest changes in it. 

_ We are working hard, and the elevator companies are working hard, and 
when the figure for total overage this year is only one-half of one per cent on 
grain, I do not think you can get much closer than that. In fact, I do not hold 
out hope that you can get much better than that. One-half of one per cent is 
not a large overage. 

There are certain places where there are overages, and hens you get to 
these places, you deal pretty roughly with them, and we do; and when we find 
various companies where the man has had a big overage, and where we do not . 
like his attitude towards the hearing committee, we would not license an 


’ elevator where that man.was employed. Those are rather drastic actions; but 


we are doing our best to clean it up. I do not know that I can say much more 
than that about it; but that is my sincere advice—that the thing to do is to leave 
it the way it is. Let the board continue working; and Mr. McConnell and Mr. 
Loptson, and whoever else is appointed when I leave, I am sure are going to 
work as hard as they possibly can to get these overages down. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Rogers? 

Mr. Rocers: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Milner has clarified’ just what I was going 
to ask. I am very glad you brought it up. 

Mr. Mitner: Thank you. 


Mr. SMALLWOOD: Mr. Chairman, I would like to congratulate Mr. McConnell 


on his report on these overages. I do not think they are as serious as we are 


worried about. I am very pleased there are only 11 in Alberta who have over- 
ages. I have had experience with the elevator men, and they are an honest 
bunch of men, in the majority. And I realize you have a good deal of trouble in 
weighing these elevators. 

I know of an instance where an elevator had to be weighed over and they 
had to get a string of boxcars in to get the elevator weighed out. I feel the 
majority of these elevator men are doing an honest job: They are not trying 
to beat the farmer; and if the farmer is on his toes he knows whether he is 
being beaten or not. In my own instance, I can guess the weight of bushels of 
grain in my truck within five bushels of each load that I haul to the elevator. 


Mr. MILNER: I would like to point out to the committee two more things 
in connection with country elevator agents—perhaps three. This is always a 


sore point with the committee, and I do not blame you for worrying about it 


when you see it. When you see it in total, it looks like a lot of grain; but on 
the average, it is not so much. It is on account of the big handling that we have. 
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But the Canadian Grain Act, section 107, says: 

The operator and manager of every licensed country elevator shall 
afford full facilities to any person by whom grain is delivered to such 
elevator to verify the correct weight of the grain wie ol as the same 
is being weighed. : 


We have put out, I think, between 10,000 and 15,000 of these which we 
printed just a few years ago, which tells the farmers the rights they have in 
dealing with the country elevator. We do all we can to educate them. We cannot 
do more than that; and a lot of farmers, if they become suspicious of the weights 
in an elevator, will weigh their trucks heavy and light over the town scales. We 
have seen them do that: I have seem them do it. In fact, in places where it had 
been suggested that perhaps our agent was not right, I, myself, got the 
farmers to put their loads over the iowa scales, and then bad them welslee in 
our elevator. 

S.No person likes bad weights, and particularly the elevator agent does not 
like them, if he is an honest man; and there is a very high percentage of 
honest men among elevator agents. That is My opinion. 

If you think for a minute how we appoint elevator agents, you will see 
what I mean. If we are going to appoint an elevator agent at any point, we 
would go looking for a young fellow who was well respected and well liked in 
the district. If he had a lot of aunts, uncles and cousins farming, so much the 
better. But we would certainly look for a man who was well respected. When 
we get through finding this man, we turn him over to the bonding company, and 
they go over him very, very carefully before they issue a bond. You have 
appointed a man because he is well liked and respected in the district; and you 
are turning him over to the bonding eompany, and they can find nothing against 
him. I suggest to you that that is a more rigid examination than most people 
get who deal with the public in the matter of weights. 

I say this, that I do not like the overages; but I do not: know what we can 
do to correct it. . 

Mr. SmMALLwoop: In Saskatchewan there are 64 or 74 elevators with over- 
ages. Is that one particular line of elevators? ( 

Mr. Mitner: No, it is not; it belongs to a number of elevators. 

Mr, SMALLWooD: It is broken down into what line? 

Mr. Mitner: There is nothing significant in. the number that applies to any 
particular elevator company—lI can tell you that. 

Mr. SMALLWoopD: You have not got that broken down into line? : 


Mr. MILNER: No, there is nothing significant in it. The reason is twofold: 
the reason it is more in Saskatchewan is because there are more elevators there; _ 
and the crop in Saskatchewan was not very heavy and they could get down to 
weighover elevators. 


The CHAIRMAN: Regulations and orders—any comment? 


Regulations and Orders 


Regulations No. 17 and No. 23 were revised, effective August 1, 1959, to 
bring their provisions into line with current administrative and statistical 
procedures. , 

Regulation No. 20 was amended on September 2, 1959, by deleting the 
word “trimming” from the paragraph containing the maximum charge for — 
discharging grain to vessels at licensed eastern elevators in. the esas Sti: 
Lawrence area. 
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Order No, 1-1958-59 was extended to continue in effect during the 1959-60 


crop year. This deals with delivery and shipment of artificially dried grain at 


country points. : 
By Order No. 1-1959-60, dated November 6, 1959, the Board established — 
the grade designation ‘Rejected—Dried”’, applicable to western grain damaged 
through artificial drying. 
Orders No. 2 and No. 3 dated November 20, 1959 and November 26, 1959, 
respectively, placed restrictions on the mixing of “Rejected—Dried’’ wheat 


and barley with other grades of grain at terminal elevators. 


Mr. MILNER: These regulations and orders are just to bring the accounting 
procedures in line with machine work we are doing now in the statistics branch. 


Committees on Grain Standards 


The Board constituted Committees on Western and Eastern Grain Standards 
for the Crop Year 1959-60 as provided in Section 25 of the Canada Grain Act. 


Personnel of these Committees is listed in Appendix A. 


A meeting of the Western Committee was held at Winnipeg on October 22, 
1959. The members received numerous reports relating to quality of crops 
grown in the 1959 season and to various other matters in connection with 
grading of grain, and also selected and settled standard samples and standard 
export samples for various grades of Western grain. 

The Eastern Committee met in Toronto on August 19, 1959, and in 
Montreal on October 28, 1959, and established standard samples for grades of 
grain grown in Eastern Canaie: 

Both groups authorized continued use of previously selected stoned 


samples in instances where suitable recent samples for established grades were 


not available. 

Mr. PAscor: Mr. Chairman, this is a question I asked of the wheat board 
here. I have not got the wheat board report with me; but I think it is 1.36, or 
something, of No. 1, and I wondered why the standard was down so much. 

Mr. MILNER: That is a recurring question each year. As you know, we have 
what are known as statutory grades and commercial grades. I think that perhaps, 
as we have the chief inspector here, I will let him answer this question for 


_ you, as to why there is not as much No. 1 northern as there usually is. 


We had one of the members of the committee—and we were very glad to 
have him up there—Mr. Korchinski, who took advantage of the fact that we 


asked them if they would come up. He visited us and he looked at the in- 


spection department. So I suggest to you gentlemen that when you come 
through Winnipeg, we will be very glad to have you, and you can see how 
we operate. 

On your question in connection with No. 1 northern, Mr. Conacher, will 
you deal with it? 

Mr. M. J. CONACHER (Chief Inspector, Board of Grain Commissioners) : 
Mr. Chairman, in considering this question it is important to realize that the 
grades do not change; that is, the statutory grades, which include No. 1 
Manitoba northern. This grade, of course, is defined in the Canada Grain 
Act, and so long as the definition remains unchanged, the grading remains 
unchanged. In my 39 years as a grain inspector, I can honestly and truth- 
fully say that the grade of No. 1 northern has not been changed; it remains 
constant from one year to another. 

Therefore, the amount of No. 1 northern that we have depends on the 
amount that is produced and the amount that is shipped. There was a sig- 


nificant improvement last year, during the crop year which we are consider- 
ing, and we had 1.91 of red spring wheat grading No. 1 northern. 
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The year before it was .3. You may be interested to know that this year, 
up to the end of May, it is approximately 1.1 per cent. | Ee 

The reason in each case has been weather. We have had shrunken wheat; 
we have had weathered wheat; and added to that we have had the variety 
problem, as well as the question of the method of threshing. Selkirk wheat 
generally has not matured as well as the older varieties. This is one reason 
why we have less No. 1 northern. Another reason is—and this is probably 
the main reason—the diflerence in harvesting methods. Wheat that is har- 
vested by straight combine, or by combine harvesting in swath, does not 
mature and does not develop the same colour as it does in the Stools These 
-are the two main reasons. : 


Mr. SMALLWooD: Do you grade on colour, or protein? 
Mr. CONACHER: Protein is not a factor in grading. 


Mr. CLANcYy: That protein business came up before, and I am asking for an 
an opinion. I have read articles on this protein peadine Do you think- it is 
feasible, or would it improve the farmer’s return from his grain? 


Mr. MILNER: Gentlemen, as far as protein grading is concerned, I have this 
to say: I would always be opposed to protein grading of Canada’s crop, for 
this reason, that I think that you could separate, or grade No. 1 northern 
wheat, into two classes, we will say, with protein—l, 2, or 3 northern wheat, 
or any grade. 

I do not think you would get very much of a premium for higher protein 
content; and if you skimmed off from your grades the -higher protein, what 
would be left, or the residue of the crop, would be known to be of the low 
protein, and the buyers on the other side would be bidding you for poor filler . 
wheat. 

So that as far as Canada is concerned, a good average protein is the best 
thing for Canada to sell its crop. I have been in most of the countries in 
Europe, and I will say this, that in any of the countries I have visited I have 
never had a man, who is a buyer of grain, tell me that he has had grain from 
Canada that was not somewhat better than the certificate which accompanied 
the grain. In other words, in our own inspection of the grain we are most 
particular to see that our grain is above the standard as set for export. There 
is the question of the quality of protein as well as quantity of protein. The 
quality of our protein is much higher. I would say that millers in the other 
countries—the importing countries—would prefer our protein at 13.2 or 13.3 
per cent to 14 per cent protein on hard wheat out of the gulf, for instan¢e. 
So it is not all a question of protein content. We have to deal as well with 
quality of protein. If you would like to discuss further the technical aspects 
of the protein, we have Dr. Irvine with us from the laboratory. 

He will talk to you, if you wish, on protein grading. 

Mr. ForsBes: Before you do that, you made reference to standard ane 
commercial grades. 


Mr. MILNER: No. I said statutory grade and commercial grade. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is the pleasure of the committee? 

Mr. MILNER: Would you like to have Dr. Irvine discuss proteins? 

Some Hon. Mempers: Yes. . 

Dr. G. N. IRVINE, (Board of Grain Commissioners): Mr. Chairman, as 
Mr. Milner has pointed out, there is a ‘great deal of talk at one time and another 
on protein content. Generally, this is brought about by people who are con- 
cerned with protein grain and other competing wheats. Canada produces a 
wheat which is a very strong type of wheat. This country generally refers to 
the type of protein it has as high quality and strong protein. The protein level 
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of such wheat has some importance in its blending value, but it is the strength 


of the protein which is of major importance in supporting other wheats. With 


other wheats available on the world market which are not as strong as our 
wheats, they can only give it support by blending with our wheats. You have 
the American winter wheats with a 14 per cent protein and the strength 
of that wheat is comparable. to Canadian wheat of perhaps 124 per cent or 
less protein. Therefore, we never have had any suggestion from Europe that 
people would be pleased to pay premiums for high protein Canadian wheat. 
in the same sense they are willing to pay high prices for protein content in 
_ other wheats. 
Mr. PAScoE: What would you call a good average protein wheat? 
Dr. IRVINE: Canadian wheat on the average is around 13.5 per cent. 


; Mr. Rocers: It is generally conceded that in the Peace river country, 
_ for instance, there is a protein deficiency. Is that right? — 


Mr. MILNER: In certain areas of Canada, not only in the Peace river area. 
In the- Peace river area it is not quite so fans protein as in other areas. We 
have the same situation developed in wooded areas. as well. 


-Mr. McIntosH: Last year we were concerned about losing some of our 
Japanese market to the Russians because the Japanese were experimenting 
in the use of Russian wheat as a substitute for Canadian wheat. Was it the 
protein content they were experimenting with, or was it some other factor? 

Dr. IrvINE: So far as I know the Japanese merely were looking into the 
question of how suitable Russian wheat would be. The Japanese, for instance, 
for some years have been importing certain amounts of United States hard 
_winters. Currently Russian wheat is not quite as good, in our opinion, as the 
United States hard winters which is generally available. If you have a wheat 
from which you must make bread, then you can blend with that “X” per 
cent of Canadian hard red spring wheat, a larger percentage of American 
hard winter wheat, or even a larger percentage of Russian wheat and achieve 
roughly the same result in the end. 

Mr. McIntTosH: Is there something we have in our wheat that the Russian 
wheat has not? 

Dr. IrvINE: The strength of the protein content of Canadian wheat is 
considerably higher than the Russian wheat. We have tested the Russian wheat 
-_ which the Japanese took in and have confirmed this. 

Mr. SoutHaM: Is it not true that the high percentage of protein in Cana- 
dian wheat puts it in a special position. 

Dr. IrRvINE: This is true; but one of the things we try to avoid in sales is 
to make an.issue of the protein content of our wheat. It is high; it has been 
high for years; but the major selling point of Canadian wheat is the strength 
of its protein content.*It can go down or up depending on the crop we have, 
but even when the protein content is down the strength or ey of the pro- 
tein is still there. 

Mr. Rocers: How does our winter wheat compare with the United States 
winter wheat? 

Dr. IRVINE: That is difficult to say. As it is grown now the protein content 
tends generally to be lower. The general strength of the wheat is similar to 
some of the. American winter wheats. It is a question of variety. In studies 
we did with the plant breeders we have evidence in the areas where winter 
wheats are grown that Canada can produce winter wheats of a variety which is 
fully equal to American spring wheats. 


Mr. SmaALLwoop: There is a stretch in Alberta where they can get No. 1 
wheat and we on the C.N.R. line east of Edmonton cannot buy No. 1 grade. 
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I think that for many years we have had better wheat than they, but they 
say they have more protein. Lots of years we cannot buy No. 1 down our line. 


Mr. MILNER: The question was asked about protein. It is a subject which 
always has come up. I asked the laboratory to start a series of studies about 
24 years ago. 

I made arrangements with the superintendents on the other side to get 
samples of arrivals of wheat from other countries. Since that time we have 
been regularly collecting samples of arrivals of American wheat, Argentinian, 
Australian, and wheat from the gulf and Russia. We are running milling and 
baking tests on those wheats and trying them in mixes such as they would ~ 
be doing on the other side. We now have a great deal more data than we 
used to have in relation to the value of Canadian wheat as opposed to other 

wheat. It distinctly confirms my opinion we should not be changing. our 
method of grading to include protein. : 


Mr. SouTHAM: Following that up, according to the statistics, the graph on. 
the statistics, is there any indication that the average level has been deterio- 
rating or increasing? We have often heard reference made to farming prac- 
tices; and we have had the criticism, particularly from Europe, that we are 
not putting back fertilizers, and so on. Is there any tendency for the average 
quality to be in the descendency? a 


Mr. MitNer: The doctor can tell you, perhaps in a more technical fashion, 
what the figures have shown. 


Dr. IRVINE: There is no evidence at the present time to indicate that any 
such thing as you suggest has in fact occurred. It is a little difficult to deal with 
the trend in protein content, because tests must be taken over a considerable 
range of years. For instance, three years ago, and prior to that, we had a period 
of five years of low-protein crops. These were large crops, and we had a great 
deal of comment from Europe that our varieties were poor, that we were. 
using too much fertilizer, that we were going for high yields, and so on. We 
assured them that this was not so, but that it was an énvironmental factor. 
Subsequently, very fortunately, we have had three years of high-protein crops, 
including the last year, which was considerably higher than the average and, I 
think, about the three highest protein contents we have had. Under comparable 
conditions of yield and farm practices we have no evidence there has been a 
drop in protein content as a result of farm practices, or the land running out. 


Mr. MILNER: I have the average protein content which my statistician ‘gave © 
to me. I will read the figures, by years, up to the present. 

In 1947-48 it was 14.1; then 13.6; 13.4; 13.7; 13.8. Then we came into those 
years where we had big crops. In 1952- 53 it was 12.7; 1953-54, 12.9; 1954-55, 
12.6; 1955-56, 13; 1956-57, 12.4; 1957-58, 14; 1958-59, 13.8; and this pact year, 
the one that we are in now, 14.2. 


Mr. McIntTosH: In your research to determine why the content has dropped 
in the crop year, what factors do you attribute the drop in-the content—to the 
moisture or climatic conditions? 

Mr. MILNER: Dr. Irvine can answer it. 


Dr. IRVINE: Generally speaking, agromatic data from all over ee world 
indicates an inverse relationship between protein content and yield of grain. 
This is generally thought to be the result of environment, where the wheat 
plant tends to produce a certain amount of protein per acre, let us say. Where 
you have a large number of bushels per acre its protein content is distributed 
over a larger number of kernels, and each kernel has a smaller content; or 
where you have conditions leading to a smaller number of plants per acre they 
have greater protein. 

Mr. McIntosH: In other words, if you sowed less bushels per acre eS 
would have a higher protein content crop? 
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Dr. IRVINE: That is generally true. In plant breeding work the plant 
breeders always sow in such a way to get their best growing conditions and high 


yields. Under these conditions the protein content of that wheat, in any given 


year, is roughly one per cent above the average for the crop year. 
Mr. HENDERSON: I come from the Peace river— | 
Mr. MILNER: I know; and I was not criticising the Peace river. 


Mr. HENDERSON: We were growing Garnet wheat. It was a beautiful sample, 
but the elevator agent we dealt with—Grain Growers—all our lives suggested 


we get out of it. It was a pure, registered seed. We got out and went into 
- Thatcher. Now I hear a different story altogether about protein. I have often 


thought I should go back into Garnet. 
Mr. MILNER: I think the doctor would tell you it was the colour’of the flour. 
‘Mr. HENDERSON: Mr. McIntosh told me. 
Mr. McIntosH: No, Mr. Forbes told you. You should eat brown bread. 
Mr. Mitner: It is the quality of the protein, which is so important in 


- Canadian wheat, and the quality of the protein in Garnet wheat is not the 


same as the standard of quality we aim at in the development of new varieties. 
It is a different type of protein. Under the same conditions of work in the 
bakeshop it can be used too; but the great majority of customers are used to the 
protein. quality we produce in the Thatcher and the Marquis type, and Garnet 


is not of that type. 


Mr. Pascoe: I do not know whether this is the proper place to bring it up 
or not, but you are talking about the testing of the protein content of wheat. 
We hear quite frequently about the danger of strontium 90 in the wheat. Is 


- this a good place to ask if any tests are being made on that? 


Mr: Miuner: I think probably I would prefer to make a very short state- 
ment with respect to that, and I would not like to be pushed on it, because that 
information should come from elsewhere. Our laboratory has assisted, to some 
extent, in the determination of the amount of strontium 90. That is all I care 
to say about it. 

Mr. Pascor: You are testing for it? 

Mr. Minner: No, we are not testing for it, but we are helping to test. 

Mr. ARGUE: It is lower now than it has been? 

Mr. MILNER: That is correct. 

Mr. ArcuE: The Americans quit testing, and the Russians. 


Mr. Rocers: To go back to the protein content. Doctor, would you say that 
to an extent the maturity itself has a tendency to increase the protein content? 


-I mean, the longer the wheat matures, by reason of thinner seeding? 


Dr. IRVINE: There is some indication that is true. There appear to be only 
certain areas of the world where you can grow the quality of protein we have 
in our wheat. Generally speaking, where you can grow that quality of protein 
the quantity of protein also tends to be high. This, presumably, is related to the 
hours of sunshine you have, the length of time to maturity, and so on. That is, 
we can grow varieties of wheat in western Canada which have a very poor 
quality of protein but, at the same time, have a very high quantity of protein 
grown along side our normal varieties the plant breeders produce varieties 
1 or 2 per cent above our regular varieties, but the quality of this protein is 
very weak. 


Mr. Rape: Mr. Chairman, we read and hear that the Russian climate, the 
Siberian climate is very close to ours in Canada. Over the last few years the 
Russians have opened up big territories in Siberia and there they plant wheat. 
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| Is this wheat very similar to our winter wheat—if anybody knows something 
about it? | an 


Some Hon. MEMBER: Our spring wheat. 
Mr. Rapp: Yes, the spring wheat. 


Dr. IrvINE: Mr. Chairman, this is a question, of course, that has been in 
existence for many, many years. All the old text books, for instance, would 
make the statement that the best wheats of the world, and the strongest wheats 
of the world, are grown in western Canada and in parts of Russia. The Russian 
text books, which are now being put out, leave out the statement in respect 
of western Canada, and say that the strongest wheats in the world, of course, 
are grown in Russia. : : 

When a Russian delegation was over here several years ago I had a dis- 
cussion in this regard with them and asked them if they could send samples of 
their top quality spring wheats. I have never received any samples. We have 
never tested their wheat in our testing program, which includes only wheats 
commercially being made available to the European market. We have never 
tested any spring wheats. The wheats we have tested have all so far been 
winter wheats, and there has never been a sample which shows even any 
approach to the quality of our wheats. : 


Mr. HENDERSON: We have lots of daylight in the Peace river country, lots 
of daylight. 


Mr. Rapp: The reason I asked this question was because of statements 
appearing in the press over the last two or three, or four years, that the 
Russians have plowed up millions of acres of land in Siberia. If it turns out 
that they grow wheats similar to ours it might really upset the applecart. 


Mr. MILNER: Gentlemen, Mr. Conacher, our chief inspector, was sent over 
to Russia not too long ago with Dr. Anderson. They made an extensive visit to 
Russia, and saw a good deal of that country. Perhaps Mr. Conacher could say 
a little bit about those things he saw while he was there. . 


Mr. CONACHER: The reason I was not at the meetings of this committee last 
year was that Dr. Anderson and I were in the U.S.S.R. 

During our visit in late June we were in southwestern Siberia, the Altai 
region, as it has been referred to. This is an area which has-been brought under 
the plow since the spring of 1954. The area is roughly equivalent to the entire 
grain producing area of western Canada. Their average annual rainfall during 
the growing season is approximately two inches less than we get in our drier 
belt across the southern strip of the western prairies, so producing a crop here 
is most questionable. 

They moved into this area on the calculated risk of losing one crop in 
five years. They have fared somewhat worse. With us, during this visit, was a 
Mr. Lisenkov, the senior agronomist in the U.S.S.R. He is a most well informed 
man in his own field. He told us that the Russians are having trouble develop- 
ing a variety which will produce quantity and quality. He said, at this time 
last year, they had a variety which would produce 2 per cent higher protein 
than their average, which would be about one per cent higher protein than 
our average; but he said in order to introduce this variety they would have 
to sacrifice the yield to the extent of something like 20 per cent. He did say 
that they were expecting to realize in the course of a few years something 
around 95 per cent yield with one per cent increased protein. This protein 
percentage will be at least comparably equal to ours. © 

In our favour is this; they have all of our varieties. Our varieties are readily 
available. If anyone wants to get all of our western Canadian varieties he 
only needs to obtain a bushel of our high grade wheat at the export level, 
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and a inlent breeder can pick them all out. They have all of our varieties. None 


of our varieties produce satisfactorily there. They are having to find their own 
varieties. 


No doubt they area threat to us in this field. 


Mr. Rapp: Are you speaking of the steppe areas of Siberia? 
Mr. CoNACHER: This Altai area is the steppe area in the southwest corner 


_ of Siberia, and the north eastern area of ‘Ne Kazakstan. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Mr. Chairman, that was a very interesting statement that 
we just heard in respect of Russia. 

_ J would like for a moment, if I may, to go back to the question of protein. 
We have heard of quality and quantity in respect of protein. I would like to 
clear this up in my own mind. 

Does quality refer to the chemical composition of the protein itself, and 


pets it possible that, as far as food value is concerned, the more quantity of 


protein in the food that you have would make it less valuable as a food, 
and the less protein it had would make it higher in quality? I eo quite 


get that straight in my mind. 


Dr. IrviNE: Mr. Chairman, on the question of quality of protein, this means 
two separate things, depending upon whether you are talking about the 
quality in terms of its bread- baking quality—the ability to make good bread 


- under a variety of circumstances—or the nutritional quality of the wheat. 


Now, the nutritional quality of wheat depends, of course, on how much 
protein it has; how much starch, how much fat, how much vitamin, ‘and so on. 


- Normally speaking high protein wheat would be considered to be nutritionally 


advantageous over low protein wheat. However, the value of the protein in 


_ various kinds of wheat, high or low in protein content, seems to be about 


the same. The difference in quality of protein between wheat proteins and, say, 
meat proteins is that wheat proteins are slightly lacking in amino acid lysine. 
This amino acid has more nutritional value for upgrading the quality of 
protein for nutritional purposes. There is a possibility that within the next five 
years lysine will be added to flour in the same way that certain vitamins are 
now added as a routine enrichment process. If this happens, the wheat protein 
will have the same nutritional value that meat proteins, and other animal 
proteins, have. When this happens, of course, then in respect of nutritional 
advantage,. you can say that the higher quantity protein wheats will have 
nutritional advantages over the lower quality of protein wheats. 
Mr. DANFORTH: Thank you, sir. 


Mr. Pascoe: Mr. Chairman, I have a question to ask in respect to the next 
page, but it is connected with Mr. Conacher’s trip to Russia, so perhaps I 
should ask it here. 

It says that you,.as the chief grain inspector, spent 20 days in the 
U.S.S.R. where you obtained information on grain production, handling and 
storage, grading, inspection, milling and baking, and on related research and 
development. Was a printed report made in this regard, and is it available? 

Mr. MILNER: There was a confidential report made, Mr. Pascoe. 

- Mr. McIntTosH: My question is exactly the same as Mr. Danforth’s except 
that I still have not got this clear. When the doctor was talking about per- . 
centages of protein I take it that he was talking about the quantity of protein 
in the grain; and then when he made reference to the phrase “strongest 
wheat” comparing Russian wheats and ours, did he mean quality when he used 
the word “strongest”? 

Dr, IRVINE: The word “strong” refers to the quality of the protein. 

Mr. McInTosH: Percentage is related to quantity, and strong is related 


to quality? 
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Dr. IRVINE: That is correct. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, shall we proceed to the section headed in- 
spection of grain? . , a 

Mr. SOUTHAM: Mr. Chairman, I do not want to interfere at this meeting, 
as far as the sequence of questions is concerned,’ but before we leave the 
section on research I was wondering if my question should properly be asked 
now. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have not reached our consideration of the research 
section. 


Mr. SoutTHam: I beg your pardon? 


The CHAIRMAN: We have not reached a consideration of the résearch — 
section yet. 


Mr. SOUTHAM: I was following along from Mr. Pascoe’s question in regard 
to Mr. Conacher’s trip to Russia, but I will defer it until we are considering 
the section under research. 


a 


INSPECTION OF GRAIN 


Farmers in Western Canada generally had an extremely trying 
time in 1959. During spring and early summer, soil moisture varied 
very low in the central and southern areas, to adequate in northern and > 
western areas, and excessive in Eastern Manitoba. 


Drought conditions continued in July and August from Southeastern 
Alberta, across Southern Saskatchewan, to Southwestern Manitoba; 
crops were light through much of this area. Crop prospects were gen- 
erally good through the rest of the prairies, and much high grade grain 
was harvested in central Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 

Except for the southeastern part, Alberta crops were caught in the 
fields by rain and snow. The inclement weather extended across the 
northern districts of Saskatchewan and Manitoba, and caught late crops 
in Eastern Manitoba. Extensive, but variable damage occurred from 
early fall frosts. Over a widespread area across the north, winter came 
early with crops still unharvested; as the soil froze solid enough to 
support machines, threshing of damp grain got underway, but many 
farmers intend to leave their crops in the fields in the hope of dry weather 
for threshing in the spring. Grain dryers are being used on farms in 
many districts. ¢ ; 

Such varied conditions have produced a wide range of grades. In 
the dry belt, wheat graded from Manitoba No. 1 Northern to No. 5 and 
Special grades; the first wheat threshed in the central areas was mostly 
No. 2 and No. 3 Manitoba Northern. Frost and weathering has done 

~much damage in the west, north and east; grades of Manitoba No. 4 
Northern and No. 5 wheat are common there. 

Barley in the southern areas was well matured but often contained 
thin kernels; much good malting barley was produced in the central 
area, but the weather reduced much of the northern barley to Feed 
grades. 

The first oats threshed were of good colour and quality, except for 
some of light weight from drought; late crops of oats have suffered much 
damage from weathering. Rye, which is confined more to southern and 
central regions, was generally harvested in good condition. Flaxseed that 
was threshed before the storms was practically all No. 1 Canada Western, 
but fall rains did much damage to this crop. The same applies to rapeseed; 
early crops were of excellent quality; late crops were severely damaged. 
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Promise of a substantial crop of Pea Beans in Southern Alberta led 
to the establishment of commercial grades by the Committee on Western 
Grain Standards; the colour was excellent, and the grade generally high 
as processing got underway. 


Mr. Pascoe: Mr. Chairman, under the topic headed inspection of grain it 
says that grain dryers are being used on farms in many districts, and then 
further on it is said that the laboratory again offered a free testing service to 
farmers to help them to dry grain without damaging it. Was there much damage 
done by this drying process on farms? 

Mr. MILNER: There was considerable damage? 

Would you like to deal with that, Dr. Irvine? 


‘Dr. Irvine: Mr. Chairman, the tests that we made to help the farmers 
consisted of requests to the farmers to send samples of the grain in before they 
dried it, and samples after they dried it. Of 621 pairs of samples of that type 
that we examined, 449 indicated that the drying had been done satisfactorily. 
That is a percentage of 72.3. Forty-two pairs of samples, or 6.8 per cent — 
indicated slight damage had been done; and 138 pairs of samples, or 20.9 per 
cent, showed that the wheat was distinctly damaged. | 

Now, those 130 distinctly damaged samples occurred, beginning when the 
farmers were setting up the driers and, certainly, in the latter stages, the 
amount of damage that has been done has been: very much less. : 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, are there any further questions? 


Mr. KorcHINSKI: Mr. Chairman, I have one question in connection with the 
grain that was harvested this spring, and I wondered if, perhaps, this would be 
_the proper place to mention it. For example, probably No. 5, this spring, has 
not as high a nutritional value in it as the No. 5 that was harvested last fall. 
Could you give us something of a comparison here? How many bushels of No. 5, 
as harvested this spring, is equivalent to how many bushels that were harvested 
last year, in comparison to nutritional value? 

Mr. Miner: I will ask the doctor if he wants to take a whirl at that; I 
‘ would not. 


Mr. McIntTosH: Why should there be a difference, if they are both grade 5? 


Mr. MILNER: No. 5 wheat can be different for two reasons. You could have 
the heavy frosted No. 5 wheat in the Peace river area, and you could have the 
thin immature No. 5 wheat that comes from other places. We can find a sale 
for the heavy frosted No. 5 wheat, particularly to the Netherlands. It has a 
lot of flour making ability, whereas your thin, immature No. 5 wheat, while 
it is still No. 5 wheat, has'not the same nutritional value as the heavy frosted 
wheat. : 
~ Mr. McIntTosH: Well then, why do you grade them both No. 5? 

Mr. MILNER: Because they both fall into the category of No. 5. 

Mr. McIntTosH: Then, what is the category of No. 5 wheat? 

Mr. MILNER: Perhaps Mr. Conacher would answer your question. 

Mr. CONACHER: The first point here, Mr. Chairman, is that all wheat grades 
have breadth. Our lower grades are much broader than our higher grades. No. 1 
northern has a relatively narrow breadth. However, the range or breadth of No. 5 
is great. The difference between No. 5 near the top of the grade and the bottom 
of the grade is obvious to anyone with normal eyesight. It is possible that 
we could stand it over the winter, and it would have the same weight and, 
probably, be of the same real quality in the spring as it was in the fall. How- 
ever, it will have deteriorated in some ways. Normally, there will be some 
development of mildew and, maybe, some sprouting. There is some bloating of 
the kernels through wetting and drying, which may reduce the weight per 
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bushel. This generally. happens, and it results in the grade PeOIe. lower, | 
normally. — 

‘Mr. KORCHINSKI: Is there a celatiGeshio between the weight of No. 5 Sad the 
nutritional value? Could you give an indication on that? — 


Dr. IRVINE: The point, I think, where nutritional value comes up, in con- 
nection with No. 5, is where you have a plump No. 5 which has, say, a high 
thousand kernel weight; it will have a fairly high ratio of endosperm—that 
is, stored protein, and so on, in relation to the bran-which is largely fibre. When 
you have a wheat which is very low in thousand kernel weight—that is, small 
shrunken kernels, and so on—you have a much lower ratio of the endosperm 
to the bran. Now, for feeding value to the farmers, and use in compound feeds, ~ 
the thin, shrunken No. 5, will have a much higher fibre content. Generally 
speaking, for feeding purposes, the fibre content must be a certain maximum 
level, and usually. is guaranteed in the analysis given with the feed. So, that is 
_ the principal difference in the nutritional value. 


Mr. McINTOSH: Mr. Chairman, I have a further question. It is not con-— 
nected and, possibly, should come up under complaints. Do you want me to 
hold it until that time? 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, we will proceed now to research. 


4 


Research 


Preliminary information on the quality of different grades of 1959 Western 
grain crops was presented at the October meeting of the Committee on Western | 
Grain Standards, and later in the fall was published as two protein maps and 
four crop bulletins. Steadily increasing demand: for the two quarterly bulletins 
on bread wheat and durum wheat cargoes shows how useful they have become 
to overseas buyers of Canadian wheat. Studies have been continued on the 
quality of wheat exported by other countries; the samples are collected with 
the help of the Canadian Wheat Board and Canadian Government Trade 
Commissioners. Comprehensive records of Canadian grain at various stages 
of marketing have been maintained throughout the year. 

The Laboratory has continued to work closely with the Grain Inspection 
Branch by providing such services as were required to aid in grading and 
associated problems. Among the problems caused by the wet harvest, the most 
important concerns grain drying, especially on farms. The Laboratory, again 
offered a free testing service to farmers to help them to dry grain without 
damaging it. Tests of the quality of dried grain delivered by farmers to country 
elevators and of carlots shipped to ‘terminal elevators have been made to assist 
the Chief Inspector with the grading of dried grain. Farmers and elevator 
agents have made good use of this service offered by the Laboratory, and by 
the end of the year many hundreds of samples had been submitted. The same — 
laboratory service is being given to the Chief Inspector to assist him in control- 
ling drying operations at terminal elevators. 

As in previous years, the Laboratory made comprehensive quality tests 
on the tentative Standard and Export Standard samples prepared by the Chief 
Inspector, and provided information on the quality of samples used to make 
these Standard samples. Supervision of moisture testing and of equipment in 
inspection offices has continued; this equipment now includes electrical moisture 
meters as well as Brown-Duvel apparatus. 

Laboratory services and technical advice to the Canadian Wheat Board, 
to Commercial Counsellors and Trade Commissioners, and to other Government 
agencies continued on about the same scale as last year, and close liaison has 
been maintained with cereal chemists in all parts of the world. The Laboratory 
has continued to take a leading part in quality studies of new varieties of Spe 
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and durum wheat and malting barley that are sponsored by the Associate 
~ Committee on Grain Research. An active program of basic and applied research 


was maintained throughout the year, and several papers on various subjects 
have been published in the scientific literature. ; 

The third award of the National Research Council Postdoctorate Fellow- 
ship, tenable in the Laboratory, was made to Dr. M. K. Narayanan of the 
Central Food Technological Research Institute, Mysore, India, who arrived in 
November. Dr. Bloksma, the second Fellow, had returned to Holland in 
July. Dr. R. Tkachuk and Dr. Cho Ching Tsen have joined the staff of the 
Basic Wheat Research Section, and Mr G. C. Martin came to the Applied 
Wheat Research Section Mr. R. R. Matsuo of the Basic Wheat Research 
Section, is on leave at the University of Alberta where he is studying for a 
Ph.D. degree; he was awarded a Fellowship presented by the Ogilvie Milling 
Company. Mr. M. H. Birnboim resigned his position as physicist at the end 


of the year. Total staff of the Laboratory is now 53. 


During the year, the Laboratory was visited by several overseas technical 
missions and by scientists from various parts of the world. Dr. Anderson and 
Mr. Conacher, the Chief Grain Inspector, spent 20 days in the U.S.S.R. where 
they obtained information on grain production, handling and storage, grading, 
inspection, milling and baking, and on related research and development. 
Dr. Meredith attended the Congress of the European Brewing Convention in 
Rome, Italy, after which he visited Germany, Great Britain and Ireland. Other 


members of the professional staff attended scientific meetings in Canada and 


the United States. 
The CHaIRMAN: Are there any comments on research? 


Mr. SoutHAM: In regard to research, I have a question. I do not know 
whether or not it comes under your department, but it could. | 

I am talking about the selling of grain and other competitive foods, and 
so on; and also the fact that we have been led to believe the last while that 
the per capita consumption of bread is going down in Canada. Have you con- 
ducted any research or made studies of what is causing this particular thing? 
I am thinking of the over-all sale of grain, and what research has been done 
in order to maintain markets and consumption of this particular commodity. 


Mr. Miner: We do put out a good many books—at least, pamphlets, with 
respect to thé protein content. However, so far as carrying on any propaganda 
with respect to the nutritional value of grain, we have not done it, have we? 


Dr. IRVINE: No. 


Mr. Miner: We do give specific instructions to the people in the other 
countries who are buyers. 


Mr. SoutHAM: But is that statement not true—that during the latter 
years, particularly the last ten or fifteen, that the per capita consumption 
of wheat, or bread, is going down in Canada? 


Mr. Mitner: I will ask Mr. Conacher to comment on this. 


Mr. ConacHER: Mr. Chairman, there is a well established pattern through- 
out the world. Where people are starving, as they are in many areas now, 
they are glad to get bread, and given the opportunity, they will increase their 
consumption of bread. Then, as they become sufficiently well established, as 
we are, and are able to afford beefsteaks, they eat less of the plainer food, 
bread. This is the pattern and, coupled with it, is something we have in 
Europe for a long time. Where bread.forms an important high proportion of 
the diet, they produce a different kind of bread. They tend to produce heavy 
breads and, in the poorer areas of Europe, we see this. We see it in Russia 


itself. The Russian bread generally is heavy. They promised to improve the 
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quality of their bread to their own people—and this means to produce some- 
thing of the kind of bread that we have, this light, white, fine textured loaf, 


because their standard of living is improving. They are getting more meat, 
vegetables and so on. This is the general pattern. 


Mr. SoutHAM: Thank you. Following on from that, I would like to com- 
ment about the marketing of grain—and I am referring to the national 
research council trying to get substitute markets, other than for human con- 
sumption. What progress has been made in that? 


Mr. MILNER: You mean the industrial use of grain? 


Dr. IrvINE: That aspect of wheat and grain is handled by the prairie 
regional laboratory of the national research council. — 


Mr. SOUTHAM: Well, what progress has been made for industrial use? Has 
there been anything developed in that respect? 


Dr. IRVINE: There is nothing too significant to report at the present time 
although Canada, and the United States particularly, are doing a great deal 
of research work in this area. However, as yet, I do not think anyone has 
come up with any particularly significant new uses which have been found 
to be economical. 


Mr. PascorE: Could I follow up with one question. You talked about the 
heavy bread and the fine, white bread. Is there more wheat used in the heavy 
bread? 


Dr. IRvINE: Normally speaking, for a good sized loaf, the heavier the loaf 
the more flour has gone into it, because with a lighter loaf you put in more 
water, thereby getting a lighter loaf—and, actually, there is less flour. - 


Mr. DANFORTH: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question on that. 
Speaking of a lighter loaf, in comparison with a heavy one, gram per gram, 
is the heavy loaf more nutritional than the light one? 


Dr. IRVINE: Its nutritional value would depend on how the loaf was finder 
For instance, in the countries to which Mr. Conacher was alluding, where you 
have a heavy loaf it is made from salt, water, yeast and flour. 

In our own country bread is made from flour, salt, yeast, water, plus a fair 
amount of shortening, often as much as five per cent, and dried milk solids 
general around six per cent. 

This changes the nutritional value of the bread. The nutritional value 
becomes higher with these added ingredients in it. - 3 

The other answer is: when you have flour which makes a very heavy — 
load, it generally is low protein flour. So we would assume that nutritionally- 
wise, the protein content was lower with the heavy as compared to the lighter 


loaf; that is, the protein value is higher in the lighter loaf than it is in the 
heavy loaf. 


Mr. PASCOE: We have heard the statement that there is about two cents 
worth of wheat in a loaf of bread. What have you to say about that? 
Mr. IRVINE: I think that is in the realm of the economist. 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us proceed to haste ta of grain. 
Are there any comments? 


Weighing of Grain 


The staff of the Board’s Weighing Branch provided usual weighing 
services at licensed elevators and investigated complaints relating to 
reports of excessive outturn shortages on carlot and cargo shipments. 
The Board’s scale inspector carried out periodic tests and inspections of 
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scales at licensed terminal and eastern elevators, and made special 
inspections when such were- considered necessary. Further detailed 
information in regard to the work of this Branch is given in Appendix F. 


Mr. GuNDLOCK: Mr. Chairman, I arrived a little late this morning and I 
have a question concerning shortages and overages. What percentage of eleva- 
tors do you weigh over each year? 

Mr. MILNER: Under the act we are required to weighover terminal eleva- 
tors not more. frequently than every nine months, and not longer than 22 


-months.. But the situation has developed where we cannot follow the law, 
because it is an impossibility to weighover terminals which are filled. If we 


tried to do so it would seriously interfere with the transportation movement, 
and with export. So we simply just do not do it. We wait until we can get 
around to where we can weigh them over. 

Mr. McIntTosH: You referred to semi-public and_ private terminal 
elevators. What is a semi-public terminal elevator? 

Mr. E. E. Baxter (Chief Statistician, Board of Grain Commissioners of 
Canada): Perhaps I might answer this by giving the gentleman a copy of this 
booklet which outlines the requirements for various types of licences. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that satisfactory to the committee? 

Mr. McIntTosH: Could you not answer my question in words? 

Mr. Baxter: It refers to the conditions under which an elevator may 
operate and the actual binning of grades, the separation of grades within the 
elevator, and the retention of ownership in it. It becomes a little involved and 
long, and that is why I ducts oe handing you a booklet to answer your 
question. 

Mr. MILNER: ere I aout answer it quickly by saying that in a semi- 
public terminal, grades below the statutory grades can be mixed, but in a 
public terminal, the grades’ identity must be preserved. 

In the case of a semi-public terminal, no mixing may be done in the first 
four grades, that is No. 1 hard, No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern, No. 3 northern 
and No. 1 Garnet, and No. 2 Garnet. It is all set forth in the Canada Grain Act 
as to what can be done. | 
Mr. BAXTER: You mentioned private as well; that must be the owner’s 
grain. - 

Mr. Mitner: All grain going ee an elevator which is licensed as private, 
must be owned by the operator of the elevator. 

Mr. McIntosH: You do give them permission to mix lower grades so as 
to bring the grading up in private terminal elevators? 

Mr. MILNER: We do not have any. We do not have any private terminal 
that I know of. 

Mr. McIntosH: You say that service is provided here. 

Mr. MILNER: Have we a private terminal elevator licensed? Oh yes, we 
have a few. I was wrong. 

Mr. GunpLock: May I revert for a moment and ask for the same per- 
centage with respect to country elevators? 

Mr. MILNER: I would be glad to answer. 

Mr. GuNDLOcK: What percentage of them is checked each year? 

Mr. MILNER: What percentage of country elevators is checked? You mean 
weighovers? They are shown here. It gives it right in our report. 

Mr. GuNDLOCK: I see that. 

Mr. MiLner: There are about 5,300 country elevators. 
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Mr. GUNDLOCK: Then it is roughly one third? 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: My question has to do with inspection, and going out and 
making periodic tests of scales, and so on. I wonder whether we are any closer 
this year than we were last year on inspection of moisture. testers—whether 
the board has decided that perhaps these tests could be handled by its own 
personnel at the time they carry out these inspections of the scales. 


Mr. MILNER: As far as the moisture tester equipment is concerned, we have 
been sending out plastic containers with known moistures, which we make 
tests of in our own laboratories. They are sent to our assistant commissioners 
—as many moisture checks as we can get. 

That has just been started; but they will et around them eventually. 

The CHAIRMAN: Weighover of stocks, terminal and eastern elevators—any 
comments? 


Weighover of Stocks, Terminal and Eastern Elevators 


In accordance with the provisions of Sections 139 and 140 of the Canada 
Grain Act, 30 terminal and 26 eastern elevators were weighed over during 


In accordance with the provisions of Sections 139 and 140 of the 
Canada Grain Act, 30 terminal and 26 eastern elevators were weighed 
over during the 1958-59 crop year by members of the Board’s ee 
and Inspection staffs. 3 


Deferments into the following crop year were made at 6 terminal 
elevators at the Lakehead, 9 terminal elevators at other points, and at 5 
eastern elevators. The Board found it necessary to grant these defer- 
ments to avoid delaying the handling and loading of grain required to 
meet export orders. However, it was possible to carry out seven of these 
deferred weighovers before the end of December, 1959. - 


Tables C-12 to C-14 of Appendix C contain the results of wee 
carried out in the 1958-59 nas year. 


Agreed. 
The CHAIRMAN: Entomological investigations. 


Entomological Investigations 


The inspection of terminal grain elevator premises and grain stocks was 
continued in 1959. Most of the terminal elevators were visited at least once. 
Two trips were made to the Pacific Coast. and three to the various Bay Port. 
elevators. In all cases existing conditions were discussed with management 
and when necessary, instructions were issued on control measures. 


As in 1958, the terminal elevators were essentially free from insect pests. 
The short courses in insect control put on by the Board are largely responsible 
for this condition. 


A special visit was made to the Pacific Coast in April to start an insect 
control campaign in the terminals in that area. An improvement was | noted in - 
most of these elevators when they were inspected later in the season. 

Regular visits were made to the various grain inspection offices of the 
Board to discuss insect control. 


Special attention has been given during the past two seasons to the various 
Canadian Government Elevators. In the interior ones grain is stored for long 
periods of time. Bottom samples were drawn from all bins and checked for 
insect infestation. . 
~The opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway has created new problems in the 
handling of grain. Many overseas ships are now loading at interior points 
and a considerable amount of United States grain is being handled for export 


Fr 


throtiott Canadian elevators. A number of piepections were made of United 
States grain in store in Canadian elevators to check on its freedom from insect 
pests. The Board’s entomologist, Dr. H. E. Gray, attended the Hearing on 
Plant Diseases and Insect Control on the St. Lawrence Waterway and Great 
Lakes in Duluth, Minn., in August. He also participated in a joint discussion 
with representatives of the Plant Quarantine Section of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and officers of the Canadian Plant Protection Divi- 
sion on “The Seaway—its insect problems and how to meet them” in December, 
at. Detroit, Mich. 

Contact was maintained with the grain and milling trade through attend- 
ance at the Annual Convention oF the American Association of Operative Millers 
in Chicago in May. 

Dr. Gray was an invited ee at the Joint Meeting of the Entomological 
Society of America and the Entomological Society of Canada in December in 
Detroit, Mich., speaking on the subject ‘“‘The Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada fhe its relation to Phyto- sanitary Measureg’’. 

Mr.-PAScCOE: In this one, Mr. Chairman, I am referring to ine top of 
page 15: 

- Special attention has been given during the past two seasons to 
the various Canadian government elevators. 


Particularly the interior ones, with regard to insects, you do not say anything 
about the results. It says: 
Bottom samples were drawn from all bins and checked for insect 
infestation. 


Mr. Miuner: We will give you the Ffiure, if you like. We handle quite a 
shape. 

Mr. PAscoE: There is a eee in regard to the next partastaDl which 
says: 
‘A number of inspections were made of United States grain in 
store in Canadian elevators——_ 


Is there very much American grain in store in our elevators? 

Mr. MILNER: We will give you the figure, if you like. We handle quite a 
lot. As you know, the St. Lawrence Seaway is a joint operation, and the 
Americans do ship a considerable quantity of grain through the St. Lawrence. 
And there is a lot of American grain which comes into our eastern elevators 
for domestic use in Ontario and Quebec. 

Mr. Pasco:r: Is it in store very long, or does it pass fhrougha 

Mr. MILNER: There is a large quantity that we call stored in transit; that 
is only grain coming through for export. And then there is grain that is 
stored by importers in this country who are in the domestic business, and 
who have the grain stored there for the requirements of people in the domestic 
market in eastern Canada. 

Mr. SMALLWooD: What is the idea of storing Grape eds grain in our 
elevators, when we need the storage space? 

Mr. Pascoe: Could we get the figures of how much? 

Mr. MILNER: Yes. 

Mr. BAxtTER: The last report I have at hand for June 22—there were 


255,000 bushels of United States wheat in store in eastern positions. There — 


were 1,600,000 bushels of United States corn; and there were roughly 500,000 
bushels of United States soyabeans in those positions. 

Mr. PASCOE: I have one more question. This is more for personal in- 
formation. 
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Mr. Mitner: That is a little low, compared with usual. 


Mr. PAscoE: I just drove by, not long ago, the elevator at Prescott. How 
does that fit into our western wheat movement? 

Mr. MILNER: It is a transfer house, the same as Port Colborne or Kingston: 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: Do you have the figure of the amount of United States 
wheat that is consumed in the eastern provinces? 

Mr. MILNER: Yes. 


Mr. BAxtTEerR: Negligible. There would be practically nothing of United 
States wheat. 


Mr. MILNER: But corn. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: Grain—I beg your pardon; corn? 

Mr. MILNER: Yes. 

‘Mr. McInNtTosH: May we have the figure of corn? 

Mr. BAXTER: You mean, of consumption of United States corn? 


Mr. McIntTosH: Imports of United States corn over the years. I think Mr. 
Milner gave a figure of 6 million bushels, and another witness said 12 million 
bushels. 


Mr. MILNER: That is when you were talking of feed mills. 

Mr. McIntTosH: Yes. Could we have the official figures? 

Mr. MILNER: Those are official figures that I gave you; but we will have 
them checked. 

Mr. McInTosH: We have not got the totals. 

Mr. MILNER: We will give them to you. 

Mr. BAXTER: I will obtain those figures for you, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: While they are working out those figures, we will go on 
with the next item, terminal and eastern complaints. 


TERMINAL AND EASTERN COMPLAINTS 


During 1959, the Board directed the investigation of 39 complaints regard- 
ing shipments to Eastern Canadian and U.S.A. points. One of these complaints 
related to the quality of grain shipped, and the remainder to reports of 
excessive outturn shortages. The latter group included 23 on vessel ship- 
ments from Fort William and Port Arthur, 9 on vessel shipments from Eastern 
transfer ports, 3 on vessel shipments from other ports, and 3 on carlot 
shipments. . 

These complaints were disposed of as follows: 


Quality Weight 


No cause of reported discrepancy found .. toe an 
No “grounds for complaint ....... 2 eee — 1 
Settlement, effected Coit oye fae i es oe ae WS Fak 4 
IN GEEV OL CISDOSER: Olissas ics ois cep sue oss. 6 see — 8 

POKRES rtd cna oe een ee en a nee 1 38 


Mr. McIntTosH: I have a couple of questions on that, Mr. Chairman, in 
regard to complaints. I wonder if any of these complaints led to the loss of 
foreign markets. ; 

Mr. MILNER: No, I do not think so. I could not say that definitely. We have © 
settled some complaints and whether or not the buyer has taken umbrage at 
the way we have settled or whether we have told him there is no reason for 
his complaint, I do not know. 
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Mr. McIntosH: Apparently we have lost quite a good market in France. 
Was France one of the countries which complained? 

iy Mr. Mitner: I do not remember a complaint from France. 

Mr. McIntTosH: Did the Netherlands complain? 


Mr. MILNER: The only complaint I remember from them was one in con- 
nection with flax dockage. 


Mr. CONACHER: We had one complaint on wheat last year. Flax was the 
year before. 


Mr. McIntTosH: Did the breadth of grade to which Mr. Conacther referred 
previously contribute to the loss of any market? 


Mr. CONACHER: I would say there really is no effect on the market as a 
whole, but we do get complaints that a shipment received today or last week is 
poorer than a shipment received previously. Even at the export level there 
is some variation within the range of the grade. This is insurmountable on 
account of the difference as between Vancouver and the Lakehead drawing 
from different areas. I am sure, however, that we have satisfied the people 
who have complained that the grain they have is within the grade as they 
know it and as represented to them. I never have heard that we lost a customer 
over acomplaint. | | - 


Mr. MILNER: I think what you are getting at is this. There was a time when 
Netherlands took from us some of the very heavy 5-wheat which weighed up to 
60 pounds to the bushel. This was heavy frozen wheat from the Peace River 
country. The next year there was not so much of it available. They did not want 
our thinner 5-wheat and still wanted to get that heavy 5-wheat which produced 
a big loaf. 

Mr. McINTOSH: I was wondering why in 1957-58 we sold 21 million bushels 
to the Netherlands and in 1958-59 it dropped to 7 million bushels, and at the. 
same time Russia sold around 10 million bushels. Why? 

Mr. MILNER: We are looking up to see what was the Netherlands complaint. 
The 5-wheat was a very good buy at the time the Netherlands bought it. It was 
an excellent wheat for their purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think the secretary has the answer to the question asked 
a few minutes ago. 

Mr. BAXTER: I believe the figures quoted were 6 and 12 million. 

Mr. McINTOSH: Yes. 


Mr. BAxTER: The figure we have for United States corn coming through 
Canadian eastern elevators, which is the only accurate figure we have, is 6.3 
million bushels. In addition to that the dominion bureau of statistics may have 
a record of corn coming in in car lot or truck lot direct to sale, and to the Ontario 
feeders, not coming through licensed elevators. I would estimate that would be 
in the order of one or two million bushels, in excess of this figure. It is far more 
economical to bring it in this way, and distribute it. 


Mr. McINTOsH: Is corn imported from any other country? 

Mr. BAXTER: From South Africa. In the last crop year it was one million 
two hundred thousand. 

Mr. MILNER: Most of that goes to the starch company at Cardinal, but it goes 
into the domestic market. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will go to the paragraph on statistics. 

Statistics relating to Canadian grain movement collected and com- 
piled by the board’s statistics branch are presented in appendix C of 
this report. 

Mr. GUNLOCK: In respect of statistics, the other day when we were discus- 
sing exports, I asked a question of the Canadian wheat board about the export 
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of mixed feeds and they thought the board of grain commissioners might answer 
that. Do you have any figures on the export of mixed feeds, for instance, in con- 
nection with the feed mill discussion we had earlier this year. 

Mr. MILNER: I will have the statistical department look it up. 

Mr. BaxtTeR: The dominion bureau of statistics has a reporting system 
on any by-products in which the mixed feeds would be classified. Since it does 
not in that sense go to an elevator it does not come under our reporting system, 
but the bureau does have tabulations on it. We only keep statistics on what 
goes through the licensed system. 

Mr. GUNDLOcK: Are these not licensed? 

Mr. Miner: That is not grain; that is a processed feed. We do not deal “ites 
that. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: That is the point I am trying to get at; they are licensed 
under you? : 

Mr. MILNER: We will have our epationician find out from the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, and have him tell you what it amounts to. 

Mr. ConacHEeR: Mr. Chairman, we received a complaint in March, 1959, in 
regard to a shipment of No. 4 C. W. amber Durum wheat. The complainant did 
not give any reason for his complaint. There was nothing to substantiate his 
argument that this was not equal to the grade. So we were only able to make 
an analysis of our own sample and explain the grading, and do the same with 
his sample. We found nothing about this shipment to suggest any reason for 
the complaint, and we have heard nothing from the complainant since. 

Mr. McInNtosH: I wonder if Mr. Milner, while he is getting the statistics 
from the dominion bureau of statistics, will also check on the amount of corn 
imported into Canada? I think one of the witnesses said that he got figures 
from the D.B.S. that morning and the amount was over 12 million bushels, 
as I remember. I am quite sure I am correct in my figures. According ue your 
figures there could not be any more than 8 million. 

Mr. MILNER: Regarding domestic corn, we do not have anything to do 
with it unless it goes through the elevator Systein: 

Mr. McIntosH: You said it could not be more than one or two million. 

Mr. BAXTER: That is just an estimate. 

-Mr. MILNER: We will get the figures for you. 

Mr. SouTHAM: Just before we leave the complaint about export shipments, 
I notice that there are still four not yet disposed of, coming under the heading 
of weight. I can understand a. difference of opinion in grading, but why are 
there four complaints lodged on weight? 

Mr. MILNER: We would want to be able to check the weights on the other 
side and to find out if they were unloaded in more than one port. We will 
not settle claims unless we know who checked them and where the grain was 
-unloaded. There are some ports in the U.K. and on the continent which are 
notoriously bad for weights. We are not going to suggest to the eleva here 
that they should pay for something over there. 

If I could give an example, several years ago I was over there, and we 
had complaints from one country with respect to weights. He had five cargoes 
that he complained about. He was an Irishman and a good friend of mine, 
so I met him in London. I said, ‘‘What is the matter, Tim, with our weights?” 
He said, “Well, they all turn out with the same shortage, in Dublin, of 0.48.” 
I said, “I could understand that if they had been shipped from one port in 
Canada, then you would have some ground for complaint, because either the port 
in Canada or the port on the other side—Dublin—could be wrong. But these 
were shipped from three different ports in Canada, and they all turned out 
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= ete the same shortage in Dublin. What do you think you should do with 
. your scales in Dublin?” He then admitted he should get his scales fixed in 
Dublin. He did, and everything was-all right. We are not going to suggest a 
settlement be Hades until we know there is some reason, some ground for the 
complaint. But as far as weights in Canada are concerned, we have the best 
weights of any country in the world shipping to the European markets. 


Mr. SouTHAM: That is a record? 


Mr. MILNER: That is a record. Further than that, most of the shippers 
now do not take what we call out-turn insurance because they can, from 
experience, make more money by not doing that over the years. 


Mr. SouTHAM: Would it be safe to say then, Mr. Milner, that we do not 
have any appreciable loss of market due to complaints as far as weights are 
concerned? 


Mr. MILNER: No, we do not. 
Mr. McINTOSH: You mean so far as the grain commissioners are concerned? ~ 
Mr. MILNER: No, sir. 


Information Program 


The Board’s mobile exhibit, which features samples of various types and 
qualities of grain and other displays relating to the Board’s functions and 
operations, was placed on display at 24 points in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta during 1959. Two of the Board’s Grain Inspectors were in charge of 
the exhibit and discussed grain grading and other matters coming under the 
Board’s jurisdiction with farmers, elevator agents and other interested visitors. 

The Board’s offices were visited by a number of officials of the Foreign 
Trade service of the Department of Trade and Commerce, and by other 
individuals and groups from Overseas who wished to discuss matters related 
to the grain trade and obtain first-hand information about the functions and 
services of the Board. Other visitors during the year included groups of country 
elevator agents and agriculture students. 

In addition to discussions with members and officials of the Board, arrange- 
ments were made for visitors to tour the Inspection Branch, the Research 
Laboratory and other branches as desired; also to view the colour motion picture 
film ‘“‘Grain Handling in Canada’’. 

Members of the Board and senior officials again accepted a number of 
invitations to address annual meetings of producer organizations and discuss — 
topics of current interest related to the Board’s work. 


Mr. Forses: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that if a member of the board 
of grain commissioners was to make a statement to the members of this 
committee in respect of the system of inspections from the time the grain leaves 
the farm, right through till it arrives at the terminal elevator, particularly in 
regard to your inspection and supervision, including screenings and weigh- 
overs and so on, the members would then readily understand why we have 
one of the best systems in the world. I think that information should be given 
to the members of this committee. I did not appreciate that until last fall, 
when I went to the terminal myself. 


Mr. MILNER: Well, sir, I have repeatedly suggested to the members of 
this committee that when they are in Winnipeg they stop off at the board of 
grain commissioners and we will show you how this is done. We would take 
you through the laboratory and inspection, and show you the milling and 
baking of our various grains. We would show you our statistical department 
as well. I think the members could spend a very interesting day there and 
I would suggest that they do this. There certainly would be no doubt in their 
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minds in this regard following such a visit. One of the members, Mr. Korchinski, 
made such a visit. I think you found las visit there satisfactory, did you Mr. 
Korchinski? 

Mr. KorcHINSKI: Yes, and I have a few questions in that caetea: 

Mr. ForBESs: Would it be all right if I suggested that we took a plane 
tomorrow and inspected the facilities at Winnipeg, and then took another 
plane to Fort William? 

Mr. MILNER: You could, but we would not be there. 


Mr. PascoE: I have two short questions, Mr. Chairman. You open of the 
board’s mobile exhibit. Is that available, and what size is it? 


Mr: Minner:: We have a large truck, and we go to most of the “B” class 
fairs. 


Mr. Pascoe: You also refer to your colour motion film, Grain Handling in 
Canada. Is that film’available to be shown at public meetings? 


Mr. MILNER: Yes. As a matter of fact if you wish, some time I think it 
would be a good idea for you to see this film, which depicts the board of 
grain commissioners’ services. I think that would be a good film to see, Mr. 
Forbes. I think you would enjoy it. We suggested at one time that this be 
done but there was some falldown in the arrangements for a projector down 


here. We Kad the film but we could not show it. 


Mr. PAscoE: Is that film available? 


Mr. CuAncy: The national film board has a theatre. Surely we could show 
that film. 
Mr. MILNER: We could show it right in this room. 


Is it suggested that we have a statement at our next meeting in regard 
to the whole grain handling question? 


Mr. McINTosH: I think such a statement would answer a lot of questions. 


Mr. ForBEes: That would be my suggestion. If you had the film available 


I think it should be shown. This would certainly enlighten many He the 
members of this committee. 


Mr. MILNER: We could show the film and give a talk in regard to inspection 
and handling of grains. 


Mr. ForBES: Yes, that would be fine. 


Mr. PascoE: I did not get an answer to my question, Mr. Chairman. Is 
that film available to be shown at meetings of farmers? 


Mr. MILNER: Yes. 


Mr. Pascoe: It could be made available if we wrote to you resquesting it? 


Mr. MILNER: Yes. We had a great number of country elevator agents who 
came and asked to be shown the film. We had 300 of these agents who came 
in recently in batches to see this film. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question, but I am 
not sure it comes within the section on information program. 

I am very much concerned about the information in regard to various 
foods which has reached consumer levels. Let me say, for example, that in 
respect of fish we know we have a test kitchen set up which encourages house- 
wives to cook fish, and fully instructs them on its nutritional value. Iam very 
much concerned about the information that is generally available now in 
respect to the high calorie content of bread and the consequent resistance of 
the public in the use of bread because of this fact. I wonder if there is anything 
that is being done to contradict this influence. I see this influence having an 
effect on the eating habits of the members of parliament right here, and I 
notice there is a resistance to the use of bread because of this factor. I wonder 
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if anything is being done to disseminate information in order to show the 
actual food value of bread and to encourage the use of it. That is why I asked 
these questions of Dr. Irvine in respect to the nutritional value, gram for gram, 
of different types of bread. 


Mr. MILNER: There is nothing being done by our board in that connection, 


Mr. DANFORTH: To your knowledge is there anything being done in this 
regard? I would assume there would be something done in this line by the flour 
and bakery companies. They should be doing something about this. 

Mr. MILNER: To my knowledge there is not, but that is not to say that 
something is not being done. I do not know of it. : 

Mr. PascorE: If I could just add to that, Mr. Chairman, I would say that 
I gave a little talk in the House of Commons as a result of which I received 
very many letters from consumers saying that they did not like the quality of 


_ the bread, et cetera. I passed these letters on to the various bakeries. They 


have written back saying that they were undertaking some kind of a publicity 


“program in regard to the nutritional value of bread. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will proceed to the next paragraph. - 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ELEVATORS 


_ Receipts of grain during the crop year 1958-59 at the Canadian 
Government Terminal Elevators operated by the Board at Moose Jaw, 
Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, Lethbridge and Prince Rupert, were 
18.9 million. bushels, compared with 17.4 millions in the previous crop 
year. Total shipments were 16.7 millions, a reduction of 1.4 millions from 
the corresponding figure for 1957-58. 


In the fiscal year 1958-59, revenues exceeded expenditures by the 
amount of $730,453. 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: What do you charge for storage to outside firms, or any- 
body, in government elevators? 


Mr. MILNER: We charge the same rate for storage as any other person, 
under our tariffs. 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: The same rate? 
Mr. MILNER: Yes. 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: To an outside independent firm, you charge the same 
rate as you would for wheat board wheat? 


Mr. MILNER: Yes, certainly, because, under the act, you cannot have two © 
tariffs in an elevator. If we found any elevator giving a rate less than the 
tariff he has published, that would apply to every bushel of grain he handled 
in all his facilities. ) : 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: I was wondering if you should not charge him a little more. 


Mr. McIntTosH: Is there a difference in the tariffs charged at the different 
elevators? 


Mr. MILNER: No. 
Mr. McINTOsH: This is consistent throughout the whole? 
Mr. MILNER: Yes. | 


Mr. PASCOE: It says here: 


In the fiscal year 1958-59, revenues exceeded expenditures by the 
amount of $730,453. 


Is that an average figure, or are you up and down? 
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Mr. Miner: I could give you the figures for several years, but it has 
been down around $400,000 and up to $700,000. EOS 

There was a time when we did not make any money at all on them. 
However, I think I should say, as I said before, you should not be too con- 
fused about that being a profitable operation. I would not have one of them 
as a gift to operate, as a private individual, because there is nothing in here for 
depreciation; there is no insurance charged up against them, and the amount 
of money you could make, based on the capital cost of these things, does not 
make for a good showing. 

Mr. Pascoe: Are they insured under other sources? 

Mr. MiLner: No, they are not insured at all. The government does not 
insure. , | 

Mr. GunpLock: My question in regard to the rate of storage is partially 
answered. You said you did not make any money. 

Mr. Miner: You cannot make any money out of an elevator, from a 
storage standpoint; you must have a turnover. You could fill an elevator, and 
your cost of maintenance and cost of supervision will eat your storage charges 
up. 

Mr. SMALLWoop: These country elevators are thriving on it. The Sas- 
katchewan wheat pool made $3,500,000 last year out of storage. 

Mr. Miuner: Yes. There is no question that storage is a big contributory 
factor to the earnings of all elevators today, but if you did not have the 
storage you would have a lot of these country elevators operating at a loss, 
on the basis of their other operations—and at a serious loss. : 

Mr. GunpLock: That is the reason I asked the first question. If you are 
operating at a loss anyway, it strikes me that when you rent storage space 
to individual firms, you might be able to charge them a little more. 

Mr. Mritner: No. We could not very well charge, in our, own terminals, 
more than our board will permit other people to charge as maximum tariffs. 
It all comes under that. As soon as we get out of here, we are going to Van- 
couver for a tariff meeting, where we will receive briefs suggesting their 
costs and labour are up, and they will be asking for higher tariffs. . 

Mr. Rogers: Mr. Milner, in connection with that subject of revenues over 
expenditures, does this largely include revenue on the investment? 

Mr. MILNER: No. 

Mr. Rocers: No interest on the investment, or anything? 

Mr. MILNER: No. 

Mr. Rocers: Depreciation? 

Mr. Mitner: No sir—and they do not carry insurance. We have some kind 
of a saving on taxes. We give a grant in lieu of taxes. But, as a commercial | 
venture, it is not profitable. That figure is misleading, to that extent. 

Mr. McIntosH: I have a specific question in connection with countries, 
in regard to the storage of foreign grain in Canada. 

Do other countries reciprocate as far as we are concerned, like in the 
case of the States allowing us to store grain? 

Mr. MILNER: Yes. Years ago, in 1952, when we had a very damp crop, 
the United States certainly did a marvellous job for us. Mind you, they made 
money, but they gave us elevator space at Chicago, Duluth, and Buffalo. They 
did an enormous job there. sare 

We sent our own grain inspectors down to supervise the drying, and 
we got rid of millions of bushels of grain through there. Further than that, 
this is a joint operation. 
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Our board is charged with the responsibility of granting the privilege 
of storage and transit for American grain coming through Canada. And it says 
in the act that we shall do it to ensure priority of storage for grain grown in 
Canada. . : 

It is a little ticklish job, but we have made certain arrangements with 
terminal elevators in the east that they may use X bushels of their space for 
the handling of American grain. They cannot have more than X bushels in 
their elevator at any one time; and I tell you now—and the wheat board will 
substantiate what I say—that this movement of American grain has not in 
any way interfered with private export and domestic handling of Canadian 
grain. 

The CHAIRMAN: Our. time is just up. What time this afternoon does the 
committee wish to meet? 


2.00 o’clock will be fine. Thank you. 


! 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mownpay, July 4, 1960. 
27:00: p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, kindly come to order. The members of the 
board of grain commissioners are very desirous of getting away quite early 
this afternoon. So let us hurry along as best we can. 

We are on page 16,: “Canadian Government Elevators”. Are there any 
questions? If not, let us go on to “Lake Freight Rates”. Are there any questions? 


LAKE FREIGHT RATES 


On March 10, 1959, under the provisions of Section 5 of the Inland 
Water Freight Rates Act, the Board issued Order No. 21 which revoked 
Order No. 20 of September 28, 1954. This had the effect of cancelling 
maximum freight rates established by the Board in Order No. 20 for the 
carriage of grain from Fort William or Port Arthur to other specified 
ports in Eastern Canada. 

The average rates charged during the 1959 season of navigation are 
given in Table C-11 of Appendix C. 


If not, ‘Prairie Farm Assistance Act’’. 


~PRAIRIE FARM ASSISTANCE ACT 


Under the provisions of Section 11 of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 
the Board continued to collect the one per cent levy on grain purchased 
by licensees under the Canada Grain Act. During the crop year 1958-59, 
the amount collected was $6,674,000.20. Collections by the Board since 
the inception of the Act to July 31, 1959, total $113,985,190.11. 


Are there any questions? 

Mr. Pascoe: I see that you collected $113 million odd, and I wondered 
where the money goes? Do you just turn it over? 

Mr. MILNER: It goes to the Receiver General of Canada. 

Mr. Rapp: And this is only the money that the elevators collect. It is not 
the whole amount that the farmer receives. 

Mr. Mitner: It is not what the farmer receives. It is what they pay, what 
they contribute. 

Mr. SMALLWoop: There is a one per cent levy. 
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Mr. Rapp: I mean: does the government get some of it?7 
Mr. Mitner: I think you are on the record. 


The CHAIRMAN: “Organization and personnel’. I presume you have no 
comments on that. 


ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL 


Mr. J. Rayner, Special Assistant, retired after 36 years’ service with 
the Board. : 

Mr. A. G. McLean, Assistant Commissioner for Saskatchewan since 
1949, retired and was succeeded by Mr. A. V. Svoboda. 

Mr. A. Priscott retired from the position of Grain Inspector-in-charge 


at the Lakehead after 45 years’ service with the Board. He was succeeded 
by Mr. A. H. Gibbons. 


Mr. G. Edwards, Grain Inspector-in-charge at Calgary, retired and | 


was succeeded by Mr. J. H. Mclean, Grain Inspector-in-charge at 
Edmonton. Mr. E. H. Alexander was promoted to replace Mr. McLean, 
and Mr. F. G. Crowe was promoted to replace Mr. Alexander at Chatham, 
Ontario. 

Mr. W. Millar retired from the position of Grain Inspector-in-charge 
at Saskatoon and was succeeded by Mr. J. L. A. Doray. 

During 1959, the Licence and Bonding Branch was incorporated into 
the Statistics Branch and Mr. J. L. Freeman appointed as Licensing 
Officer. 

At December 31, 1959, the Board’s staff totalled 912 as opposed to 
935 at December 31, 1958. The staff of the Canadian Government 
Elevators numbered 234, a reduction of 3 from the previous year. 

A chart of the Board’s Organization, including numbers of staff in 
the various offices at the close of the year, follows this report. 


“Hxpenditure and Revenue’’. Are there any questions? éS 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE 


. Total expenditure and accrued revenue of the Board, exclusive of 
the Canadian Government Elevators, for the fiscal year 1958-59 compared 
with 1957-58 was as follows: 


1958-59 1957-58 
1s Sar AKON GR 6 Ua = eaMerare Med APeRe ae Aer SAMs) Se RE $4,471,770.15 $4,295,129.93 
CVERUC 10. % ay ais) UR cr Eat cnt Sete eye? 2,793,669.51 ' 2,556,669.93 


Expenditure for the nine months of the 1959-60 fiscal year to 
December 31, 1959, totalled $2,992,012 as against $3,054,553 for the com- 
parable period during 1958-59. 

Cash revenue for the same nine-month period amounted to $1,999,170 
as compared with $2,062,617 in the previous year. 


Mr. Forses: May I ask a financial question? Probably I should ask it of the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, but in the expenditure of $4 million odd 
and the revenue of $2 million odd, who pays the balance? Is it made kes by 
farm contributions, as a charge on the grain? 

Mr. MILNER: No. It comes out of the public revenue. 

Mr. ForRBES: What charges in your department are pate back to the 
producer? 


Mr. MILNER: We have inspection and weighing fees, and these are charged 


to the grain companies, but they do affect the producer somewhat; they are 
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not direct charges, but they do have an effect on the sale price that the farmer 


gets. 
But as far as our board is concerned we are in this difficult position, that 
next month we are required to put in what they call the estimates, that is, what 
we are going to spend for a crop that is not going to be seeded until next 
spring. 

We have a staff of 1 ,000, and we operate six terminal elevators; and that 
is one of the most dificult 40bs we have. We also have a research laboratory, 


and a statistical department. The research and statistical departments are always 


a loss, because we have no corresponding revenue. 

Our révenue comes from our inspection and weighing. We received an indi- 
cation from Mr. Watson Sellar, when he was comptroller, that we should 
increase our fees for inspection and weighing. That was at the time when 
everybody was saying what the farmer should have.—Today it is deficiency 
payments, and I do not remember what it was at that time; but it was some 
type of assistance anyway. 

We thought it was a very poor time for us to be increasing our inspection 
and weighing fees, so we just left them the may. they were. The result. is a 
deficit. 

But when the government, in its wisdom, decides that it wants to balance 
the accounts of the board of grain commissioners, I imagine it will instruct the 
board to increase their inspection and weighing fees. But until that time I 
think it is the feeling of the board that we might as well go along with the 
way that it is, and take a loss, and let it be made good out of the public - 
treasury. 


Mr. McInTOSH: It was never the intention of the government to make your 
board revenue cover your expenditures. 


Mr. MILNER: No. Mr. Sellar made the remark at one time that our budget 


seemed to be about the.same amount each year, regardless of the size of the 


crop. But the size of the crop does not have a bearing on our budget. It is the 
amount that is moved into commercial channels; and because we have to 
have inspectors, we must have overtime, so that they may look after the crop 
regardless of the quantity that is moved, be it small or large. We must pay 
a staff to take care of it. 

And you will see that certain inspection offices that we have are unprofit- 
able. The profitable offices which we have, where we get a profit for the 
service we operate, are in places like Churchill, where we open with our staff 
about July 20, and close down about the 15th or the end of October; so that 
while they are there, there is a very great volume of grain going through in 
a very short space of time. And the same applies to Vancouver where we have 
a year-round operation. And at Prince Rupert as well; these three places usually 
show a profit; I mean the offices which we now have at Churchill, Prince Ru- 
pert, and Vancouver. But we are faced with the situation of maintaining a staff 
during the time when we do not use them. That is part of the business, in the 
financial end of it. I have been in business all my life until I came on to the 
board, and as far as I can see there is no way of balancing this thing unless 
you wish to make a further charge to the producer. 


Mr. ForBES: Have you any idea of how much of the charge per bushel is 
actually paid by the producer in connection with your department? 


Mr. MILNER: No, it would be difficult to say, and I will tell you why. 
Regardless of what our operation may be, the wheat board has a handling 
arrangement with the companies. We have an elevator charge on grain going 
through the country elevator, and we have storage charges and so on; but the 
wheat board has a handling agreement with the various elevator companies. 
You discussed it with Mr. MacNamara when he was here. It is 4% cents a 
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bushel; and that figure of 43 cents a Sustel isa oupontte figure which includes 
commission, freight, and dockage, also elevation charges, and I think it includes 
some small allowance for the risk of grades. That 43 cents is the charge that 
the farmer pays. He pays nothing else. That 43 cents is an all-inclusive charge. 

Mr. ForBes: There is no direct charge to you? 

Mr. Mtiner: No. It covers everything. I mean the charge which the farmer 
pays to the grain company; and in my opinion it has a bearing on Ud price 
which he ultimately receives. 

Mr. McIntTosH: In regard to your SrApIOYECS are they considered under the 
act as civil servants, or not? 

Mr. Mitner: They are civil servants. 

Mr. McIntosH: But under the wheat board they are not? 

Mr. MILNER: That is correct. 

Mr. McIntosH: Are all your employees: civil servants? 

Mr. MILNER: Not all. 

Mr. McIntTosH: They are not all classified as civil servants? 

Mr. Mitner: Not all. Our Canadian government elevator staff is not under 
the civil service, but they get the same benefits, as if they came under it—it 
is a sort of half—I will not say the word I was going to, but it is an arrange- 
ment which is half and half. ; 

Mr. Rocers: I think, for the record, it should go in, because it is so very 
descriptive. 

Mr. Hicks: The only time you can ee your position is if you have a 
damp crop or a poor crop? 

Mr. MILNER: That is right; if we have a year when we have a damp crop 
or a very poor crop, and there is a big drop in the export business, and we 


have to go out and hire extra personnel who have to work longer houmleee é 


overtime costs money. But in that case we put in for supplementary estimates. 


Mr. Rogers: How does this year’s revenue and expenses compare with last 
year? 


Mr. MILNER: You find it right at the bottom of the page. 
Mr. Rocers: Oh, I see it. 
The CHarrMAN: Are there any further questions? 
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The CHAIRMAN: Shall we go on to page 20, Appendix A? 


APPENDIX A 


Committee on Western Grain Standards, 
Crop Year 1959-60 


R. W. Milner, Chief Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners 

S. Loptson, Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners 

G. N. McConnell, Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners 

M. J. Conacher, Chief Grain Inspector, Board of Grain Commissioners 
Dr. J. A. Anderson, Chief Chemist, Grain Research Laboratory 

D. E. Ross, Chairman, Grain Appeal Tribunal, Winnipeg 

R. E. Forrester, Chairman, Grain Appeal Tribunal, Calgary 

A. M. Creighton, Chairman, Grain Appeal Tribunal, Edmonton + 

Dr. D. G. Hamilton, Dominion Cerealist 

L. A. McCorquodale, representing the millers of wheat flour 


George Bennett . | 


WH Pairfield: =... : ; i 
hee Oe a (Representing grain growers in Alberta 


Bo PLUMenr htc: | 


Sor rarrison™, < 2) 

A. P. Gleave ..... 

J. Wellbelove ....;Representing grain growers in Saskatchewan 
This Grays loa 

N. W. Strelioff ... 


W. ee arkers ins. . 
Ro Barrett cc sr as. Representing grain growers in Manitoba 
Ray Mitchell .... 


G. Constable, representing Grain growers in British Columbia 
L. Bell, representing Plant Products Division, Department of Agriculture 


Committee on Eastern Grain Standards, as at 
.~ December 31, 1959 


R. W. Milner, Chief Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners 

S. Loptson, Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners 

G. N. McConnell, Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners 

M. J. Conacher, Chief Grain Inspector, Board of Grain Commissioners 
W. G. Thomson, representing Montreal Board of Trade 

E. D. Sullivan, representing Toronto Board of Trade 

ordon McAuley, representing exporters of grain 


. Dunsford . 


Representing millers of wheat in the Eastern Division 
orman Hew : ( 


aetna 


pHentesentiing grain growers in Ontario 


. Nichols, representing growers of corn 
. Blouin, Additional 
. Bowman, Additional 
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Mr. Rapp: I do not know whether dockage has been taken up here, but 
there is a little dockage about which I have spoken to you before; this is the 
dockage on rapeseed, and it is quite heavy for the simple reason that while 


in other grains the cracked grains or kernels are more or less used, such _ 


-is not believed to be the case with rapeseed. 

With cracked rapeseed the crushers can make just as much use of it 
as they do of the whole kernel. But our dockage on rapeseed runs as high 
as 12 to 15 per cent as a result of having these small cracked rapeseed kernels. 

I visited the crushing plant at Saskatoon, and I found that the men there 
were very reluctant to tell me that as far as the crusher is concerned, they 


can get just as much oil out of the cracked rapeseed as they can from the whole 


kernel. They told me this—it may be difficult for them to say—that never- 
theless there is no difference as far as the crushed is concerned; they can 
use it and get oil out of it, the same as the whole kernels. 

Could the board of grain commissioners change somehow, so that in 
this case, the case of rapeseed, the dockage for cracked kernels would not 
be classified as dockage? 


Mr. MinnerR: I am going to ask our chief inspector to talk to you about. 


this. But may I say this to you: that any cracked kernel of grain is subject 
to mould. I think you can understand that. 

Mr. RAppP: - Yes. 

Mr. Mitner: And sometimes mould, particularly in oils such as in rape- 
seed oil, is not a desirable factor; it sets up a situation in ‘oil which is not 
good. You know that. | , 

Mr. RAPP; ..Y es. ro 

Mr. Mitner: We have the same thing in cracked wheat. I lost a lot of 


money, thinking that I knew more about cracked wheat than the inspection — 


department at one time, and I have never forgotten it. 

Cracked wheat is not desired by the mills, because it gums up in the 
rolls and they have to stop their operation and clean ‘it out. 

Barley, where the hull is exposed, is subject to mould—in malting barleys. 
I am surprised that somebody has not wanted to talk to us about malting 
barleys. 

Mr. McINTOSH: We have tiot come to that yet. 

Mr. Mitner: I see. However, I will ask our chief inspector to tell you 
why we dock for cracks in rapeseed. 

Mr. McIntosH: Before he answers that question, Mr. Milner: I notice you 
referred, in answer to Mr. Rapp’s question, to cracked grain. In your defi- 
nition, is rapeseed a grain? 


Mr. Minner: We had a ruling from the Justice Department, Mr. McIntosh, 
that anything that appeared in the schedule to the act is grain, because it 
says somewhere in the act, “and those grains referred to in the schedule to 
the act’; so by the fact that it was in the act made it a grain. 

I do not question the Justice Department as to their decision. But here is 
the letter that we have in connection with it. 

I understand, through— 


one of the lawyers: 


—that you have requested advice as to whether or not panesaed crore 
in the western division is within the meaning of ‘‘western grain” as that 
expression is used in the Canada Grain Act. While parliament did not 
include a definition of the word “grain” in section 2 of the act, it did, 
in subsection (1) of section 24, state that “the several grades of western 


grain mentioned in schedule one—are hereby established”. Schedule — 
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one includes a table for rapeseed. By this means, parliament has stated 
that rapeseed is one of the crops included in the expression “western 
grain” for the purposes of this act. 


That is our authority. But the transport board do not think we know what we 
are talking about;.so I cannot do anything further. 


Mr. Rapp: Mr. Chairman, would the inspector talk about rapeseed? 


Mr. CONACHER: We have been aware of the particular problems with respect 
to the cleaning of rapeseed. We have learned a good deal during the past few 
years from our close association with the terminal elevators and others handling 
rapeseed. We have added to our stock of sieves and grain cleaning machines 
in order that we should be able to produce results in the cleaning of samples 
commensurate with the cleaning of rapeseed on a commercial scale. 

Dockage, as you know, is material which is removed from grain in order 
that it meet the requirements of the grade. In the cleaning of rapeseed—and 
we have the same thing in flaxseed-—there is continuous breaking of the kernels 
during handling, so that with each handling there is an increase. This means 
that the operators have to clean down to the limits prescribed at the export 
level, in order to be able to reship; and anything that we assess as dockage— 
this does not apply only to rapeseed—is normally material which can be cleaned 
up by mechanical means. 

We have done our best to keep dockage as low as possible on rapeseed, 
considering this, to the extent that we have imposed a good deal on terminal 
operators by way of the equipment they should have for cleaning. At the 
present time I think there are only two terminal elevators, at Vancouver, which 
are equipped to handle rapeseed—indicating the problem of cleaning it. 

In regard to the value of screenings; screenings from rapeseed are, of 
course, valuable—as they are from flaxseed—hbecause these screenings contain 
a fairly high percentage of’oil. But Mr. Milner has mentioned one thing here; . 
the tendency to develop moulds. There is something else too; the oil seeds tend 
to become rancid; they tend to oxidize; so screenings are only valuable for the 
production of high quality oil for a relatively short time. That is why this 
commodity has little value on the export market. We know this for a fact, 
that practically none of the rapeseed screenings are exported. 


Mr. Rapp: But they are used domestically, or are crushed by crushers in 
this country? 

Mr. CONACHER: Yes. . 

Mr. Rapp: They are delivered directly to the crushing plants. 

Mr. CONACHER: We are not in a position to be able to do anything about 
this. : 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: I have a supplementary question, Mr. Chairman: is there 
a substantial difference between the dockage on rapeseed, say at the delivery 
at country elevators, and the final disposition of it? You say that each handling 
increases the dockage. I wonder if you could say how much—from the point of 
delivery until the point of sale, shall we say? 

Mr. CONACHER: The best comparison that we have between cleaning and 
handling is after cleaning, and we find: that in handling once through a terminal 
elevator there is an increase of about one-quarter of 1 per cent in a single 
handling; so we could presume this goes on with the handling through the 
country elevator and at the terminal. 

Mr. GunpLocK: How many handlings would there be at that rate, at the 
-rate of one-quarter of 1 per cent? Are there four, or— 


~ 
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Mr. CONACHER: Normally, going to the Pacific coast, rapeseed is originally 
handled through country elevators, of course. Then much of it goes into govern- 
ment elevators, such as Edmonton and Saskatoon, where it is cleaned; and 
then again it is handled at Vancouver. This would be three handlings. 

Mr. GunpuLock: At the most, then, it would be 1 per cent in the handlings? 

Mr. CONACHER: Something like that. 

Mr. MILNER: You get two handlings everywhere. You should not leave it 
at that. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: I beg your pardon? 

Mr. MILNER: You get two handlings seca eeare When you deliver a truck- 
load of grain to the country elevator, it falls down through the grates once and 
is lifted into a bin. It is afterwards lifted out into a car. It has two handlings. 

You have the same thing happening in a terminal elevator. It goes down 
and is handled in the terminal elevator, going up to the weigh scales. It 
goes up to the top, and goes out into a storage bin; and when it comes out 
again it has another handling. In addition to that, it goes across a cleaner. 


I think you would say, Jim, that the operations of rapeseed going over a 


cleaner creates more broken seed than any other type of handling. It is put 
over the cleaners to try and get the dockage out. Actually, you could keep on 
cleaning rapeseed and you would always take out dockage in the shape of 
broken rapeseed: that is what you want to get at, is it not? 


Mr. Rapp: Yes. 


Mr. GuUNDLOcK: Roughly speaking, you asa have possibly 1 per cent 


above the original dockage? 
- Mr. MILNER: Yes. 
Mr. GUNDLOcK: Mr. Rapp mentioned 12 per cent. j 
~ Mr. Rapp: Quite often we do get that. 
Mr. MILNER: That is coming in. 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: I realize that. I have had quite a bit of experience in this 
cleaning of these small seeds. You can do a lot on a eR etl 

Mr. MILNER: That is right. 

Mr. GuNDLocK: Not only do you cut the dockage; but a lot of these cracked 
kernels, and one thing and another, are blown out. In other words, if you have 
12 per cent dockage, you have about 12 more out on the grass. 


Mr. Rapp: As a matter of fact, if we deliver rapeseed to the plant in- 


Saskatoon, our percentage of dockage is considerably smaller than it is through 
our local elevators, for the simple reason that they attract more people to 
come directly and they are not losing a thing by giving us less dockage, be- 
cause they are using it right away and crushing it right away; so there is no 
loss as far as they are concerned. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: Then what is the difference? 

Mr. Rapp: What do you mean by “difference’’? 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: You say 12 per cent— 

Mr. Rapp: If it is 10 per cent, or 12 per cent with local elevators, that, of 
course, takes into consideration the weeds and any other thing. If it is a clean 
crop, you get a little less dockage; but in Saskatoon, in the crushing plant, 
at least one-quarter or maybe one-third of it is cut down just because we 


deliver to a crushing plant. They do not include any loss. These crushed — 


seeds are used the same as the whole. 


Mr. McINtTosH: We understand that at the present time there is a demand 
for malting barley in the United States. Would this board not agree that this — 
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market which is available now could be captured if more of our producers 
would convert production from wheat to barley and thus cut down the 
problem of storage and the surplus? Also, I understand there is some leeway 
given in grading as to the grade of malting or otherwise. Is that right? 


Mr. MILNER: The malting companies would like to get the best barley they 
can, but they have to go on with the malting business. If they cannot get 
exactly the type they want they will reach down to get the next best. So at times 
when there is not a big crop they will take barley they would turn their nose 
up at when there is a big crop of a suitable type of malting barley. 

Mr. McIntTosH: I understand the producers of barley, when there is an 
abundance of malting barley, may find it difficult to get a sample es 
malting which may have graded malting a year ago. 

Mr. MILNER: We do not grade barley according to malting. That is the 
discretion of the malting companies. There is no grading of ours which makes 
it malting barley. I want to be completely fair to farmers on this. I have 
been a farmer myself in every province in the west. I will put it this way. A 
fellow sending in a sample of malting barley looks at it and says “I haven’t 
got that many wild oats in the barley” and he throws them off. That is the 
sample which goes out. It is perfectly natural. He does not think he is doing 
anything wrong. However, by the time his car comes in, the sample he sent 
in in the first instance is not the same as the car he sent in. That does not 
occur too many times. I do not know how many of you are familiar with the 
malting process. The malting process converts starch into sugar and that is 


done by making the barley produce a sprout on the end of it. If you have 


barley that has a hull which is pealed in any way there is no protection 
for the sprout and the sprout drops off. That stops the process of the chang- 
ing of starch into sugar, which is the malting process. Therefore, you have less 


volume of malt. The maltster is interested only in selling malt. So that if you 


decrease the amount of malt he has to sell by providing him with barley 


which does not produce malt then he will not like it as well as barley which 


does give him the high value malt. i 

Mr. McIntosH: You referred to wild oats. I am thinking more of an area 
which is free of wild oats. 

Mr. MILNER: I thought you were going to get on the subject of the difference 
between the sample the farmer sent in and the actual barley delivered. I was 
listening when you were discussing this with the wheat board. 

Mr. McINtTosH: I am more concerned with how it is graded malting barley 
one year and in the next year, when it is from the same bin and the same 
field, it is not. Does it have something to do with demand? 

Mr. MILNER: Yes. To put it crudely the malting companies become choosy 
when there is a lot of good barley and are not so choosy when there is a short 
supply. I think that is the answer. 

Mr. McIntTosH: But do you do the grading? 

Mr. MILNER: Yes; but that has nothing to do with whether or not it is 
accepted for malting. 

Mr. McINTOosSH: It has nothing to do with it? 

Mr.. MILNER: Nothing at all. It is a straight selection so far as they are 
concerned. 

Mr. ForseEs: In this matter of the grading of grains—wheat, oats, barley 
and so on—do you make any investigation into the effect of these chemicals 
which are used for spraying? Have you done anything along that line? 

~ Mr. Mriner: If we catch any mercurial compounds we condemn it. There 
is a very héavy fine which is imposable upon people who use mercury. 
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Mr. Forses: I am thinking of the spraying in the field and the results of 
that. Does the spraying affect the final grade of the grain? In the seed business 
we know it does. Does it affect the grade of commercial grain? 


Mr. MiNER: When we grade grain we look at the sample submitted before 
us and put a grade on that grain. What happened to it prior to coming to 
us on the sample table we do not know, nor do we care. We grade it as it. is 
before us. If it has the qualification for a grade it will go into that grade. 


Mr. ForsEs: I am thinking from the point of view that we do not get so 
much No. 1 northern as we used to, and so on. Does this spraying affect in 
any way the final grading of that grain? 


Dr. IRVINE: We have received no evidence to ee such a suggestion. We 
are in day to day contact with the people in the trade and the producers as 
well. To my knowledge nothing has come ferward suggesting there was any 
change in the quality from chemical spray except that occasionally the grain 
will be somewhat better developed through not having to compete with weeds. 
It may mean larger kernels and-in this case the weight per bushel could be 
higher. 


Mr. M1itNER: If you showed us a sample we could not tell you if it had been 
sprayed. 

Mr. ForsBes: I thought that as a grading organization you would be 
interested in our grain being graded as high as possible. 


Mr. MiuNER: We are. As a matter of fact I will tell you this, and this 
perhaps is something which should be said. Our inspectors give every break 
possible to every sample they look at. It is no fun for our inspectors to grade 
grain below the grade it should be in. 


Mr. ForsBEs: There is nothing which pleases a farmer so much as to go 
to the elevator and get No. 1 northern for his wheat. The price does not make 
any difference. He has produced the highest grade possible. 


Mr. MILNER: We have a lot of people on the other side to whom we could 
not deliver 2 northern for 1 northern. We have to study the market. It would 
not do anyone any good if we called all the No. 2 northern No. 1. We would 
not get any more money for it. I remember one time we had a lot of feed wheat 
up in Alberta. The farmers had to be told it was feed wheat. They did not care 
what price they got for it but it annoyed them to be told they had grown feed 
wheat. So we gave them the No. 6 grade and paid them the feed rate, and they 
were all happy. 


Mr. McINTOSH: Referring to the treatment of wheat through the loaders 
from the granary to the vehicle and vice versa, have you had any complaints 
on this treatment? 


Mr. MILNER: Yes, we have. 
Mr. McINTOSH: From customers of yours? 


Mr. MILNER: No, sir, we have had complaints from the man who wants 
to sell this apparatus. 

Mr. McInTosH: Where was his locality? 

Mr. MILNER: I imagine Swift Current, as I remember. 

Mr. McINTOSH: Were there any grounds for his complaint? 

Mr. MILNER: Yes, I think that he has a good idea—I will put it that way, 
Mr. McIntosh. He has an apparatus that puts in the mercurial compound, or 
whatever it is, after it leaves the auger so it does not contaminate the auger. 


He was very insistent we recommend this thing highly. We did no hink jour, 
board should recommend any particular piece of apparatus. a 
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Mr. McIntTosH: You were referring to a fine a few moments ago. What is 
that fine for? 
Mr. MILNER: I will read it: 

Every person who offers for storage or sale at a licensed elevator 
any grain which has been treated with mercurial dust or compounds, 
or with other poisonous materials, or grain mixed with other grain 
which has been so treated, shall, if an individual, be lable on summary 
conviction, to imprisonment for not more than three months or to a 
fine not exceeding five hundred dollars and, if a corporation, shall be. 
liable, on indictment or summary conviction, i a fine not exceeding one 
thousand dollars. 


Mr. McInTosu: Is that a regulation? 

Mr. MILNER: It is a regulation. 

Mr. McINtTosH: What is the date of it? 

Mr. MILNER: It is this year’s regulation, but it has been in for ‘a great 
number of years. We have to put these regulations through each year. 

Mr. McIntTosu: It has been in for a great number of years? 

Mr. MILNER: Yes. 

Mr. McINtTOoSH: It has always been there? 

Mr. MILNER: When the inspection department finds such grain we condemn 
it and we call it condemned spring wheat. That has a very big discount. 

Mr. py Nato In your method of inspection would you look for something 
like that? 

Mr. MILNER: Yes, Caen the particular type of light which we have, 
we find it. 

Mr. ForRBES: You can usually smell it too? 

Mr. MiuNeErR: Yes. I had an agent one time I was bawling out for taking 
stuff that had mercurial compound on it. I said, “What is the matter with you? 
Why can’t you see this; it is pink?’’ He said, “I suppose I had better tell you: 
I am colour blind.” It gives a very distinct colour to the grain. 

Mr. Rocers: That does not happen too often? 

Mr. Miner: No, that does not happen too often. 

The CHAIRMAN: Page 19, the composition of the board of grain commis- 
sioners for Canada? 

Mr. Pascoe: With regard to the Moose Jaw staff, I see there are 32 in the 


government elevators, four for weighing and seven for inspection. 


Mr. MILNER: We have beaten you to it on that, and we have reduced the 
staff here. ! 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall we take page 19 and page 20, appendix A, as read? 
Agreed. 
Mr. Pascoe: In regard to the representatives for grain growers for each 
province, how are they selected and for how long? 

Mr. MILner: We write the various companies. I think we wrote the farmers’ 
unions, the pools, the grain growers and the grain trade, and asked them 
to make nominations for these people. 

Mr. PAScoE: You accept their nominations? 
Mr. MILNER: We accept their nominations, and then we decide which one 


we want. 


Mr. SMALLWoopD: They seem to be mostly from the pools? 
Mr. MILNER: No, we write everybody. 


? “We have a sh See of vacancies “coming up in pes Urie Po N ell 
“going: off and Ben Plumer is going off; and Mr. Fairfield, who is 82 and ee 
_ grand old fellow, is going off; and then there is George Bennett. ‘We wr 
S ug the line elevator association, the pools and the farmers’ union in Alberta, and 
oe asked them to make nominations. We will try to split them RS so that they re *s 
Ren are all represented. | Rea fs ia WS 


ae Ma : = >; “ 55 “s . * 
ye Wir SMALLWOOD: George Bennett is from Manville? PES io ene a iF 
- 1 4 2 t< Gh. * 
Mr. MILNER: Yes. ms (ih LS SST a a aie a ogy 
Mr. Smatiwoop: Is there any compensation for this work? SE aye mEeeNES., 


ba * 


Ne ‘ a Mr. Mruner:. $20 a day and oan when ‘FOU are in, but I check the fi 
_ expense accounts. # 


ps te The CHAIRMAN: Appendix B? 


Aa 
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APPENDIX B 


. Grain Appeal Tribunals : 
Winnipeg Calgary Edmonton 


oD. Ee: Ross R. E. Forrester A. M. Creighton 
(Chairman) (Chairman) (Chairman) 
J. E. G. Hasell G. R. Deeton H. A. Haggarty 
J. F. Lazenby B. T. Jenkins D. G. MacKeracher 
Wm. E. McLeod A. E. Jones C. E. Sage 
G. I. Rocan A. E. Longhurst J. F. Schofield 
E. A. Sangster ~ W. G. McLeod T. Stickney 
R. C. Sproule —  W.M. Pringle N. Topolnitsky 
V. J. Stubbs J. Tranter M. G. Wood 
CAS Turners ©, A. Watson Cire. youn 
N. Kawka (Secretary) 
Toronto | Montreal 
C. H. Coatsworth Pit Snaith: 
J. Elder | (Chairman) 
C. W. Heimbecker _ P. Blouin 
J. Jervis S. Brooks | 
R. C. Pratt , J. A. Byrne 
E. D. Sullivan E. B. Paterson 
A. L. Walker R. Strauss 
Di €. Kays) Ir: Mrs. Muriel B. Hunter 
(Secretary) (Secretary) 


For information on Appeals of Carlot Inspections refer to Appendix E, 
Table E-6. 


Mr. Pascoe: In Appendix B it says that the grain appeal tribunal for 
Winnipeg has a whole number of members, and et there is just one listed on 
the staff. = 


Mr. MILNER: Where is that? 
Mr. PAscoE: On page 21. 


Mr. MILNER: The three chairmen are the only staff members. We insist that 
the chairman be a qualified grain inspector, just to keep them in line. 
The CHAIRMAN: Appendix C? | 
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APPENDIX C 


Stastistics Branch 
E. E. Baxter, Chief Statistician 


(A) STATISTICS 
The Statistics Branch receives reports from all elevators licensed under the 
Canada Grain Act and from these returns compiles and publishes basic sta- 


tistics relating to the storage and handling of grain within the Canadian 


elevator system. It prepares audit statements of the operations of all terminal 
and eastern elevators, verifies the insurance carried on grain stocks and handles 
the record details relating to the amounts collected as the 1% levy under the 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act. It supplies for review by the Board a detailed 
analysis of all grain handlings and co-operates with other Board offices in the 
maintenance of detailed records of principal operations. 


(B) LICENSING 

The Canada Grain Act provides that no railway company or vessel shall 
receive any western grain from any elevator or discharge any such grain into 
any elevator unless such elevator is licensed by the Board. The Act also 
specifies the conditions by which grain dealers, track buyers or grain com- 
mission merchants must be licensed in order to engage in contracts dealing with 
western grain by grade name. Such elevator and dealers’ licences are issued by 
the Board through the licensing division of the Statistics Branch. This office 
also supervises the implementation of Section 79-3 by which all such licensees 
must be secured by Bond or otherwise for the performance of all obligations 
imposed upon them by the Act. ! 


- 


INTRODUCTORY COMMENT 


Effective January 1, 1959, the former Licence and Bonding Branch of the 
Board was amalgamated as a Division of the Statistics Branch. The licence 
records were adapted to machine accounting techniques as were the procedures 


for the issue and renewal of the actual licences. The publishing of statistical 


data relative to licences and elevator capacities became a function of the 
Statistical Division as did the responsibility for the administration of the 


collection and recording of the 1% levy under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. 


New procedures following the amalgamation permitted staff adjustments and 
cost savings and also facilitated the work of the grain companies in connection 
with the licence applications and reports. | 


(A) STATISTICS 
Excluding bulletins and publications, the responsibility for which was 


absorbed from the former Licensing Branch, there were only minor changes 


in the statistical bulletins released by this office during the 1958-59 crop year. 
The continuing program of refinements and adjustments was directed chiefly 
towards additional audit information and both analytical data and new sta- 
tistics on grain movement development arising out of the opening of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. The office continued to work in close co-operation with the 
other branches of the Board both as a service unit and in the supply of 
administrative control statistics. This work was of particular importance to the 
Grain Research Laboratory in connection with historical studies conducted by 


that Branch, The machine records and facilities were also made available to the 
Canadian Wheat Board as assistance in their grain movement control. . 2: ig 


Bur: ak ae ng eS sa 4 pe fing psi } i ry z ad went A. r * ven > ta) & oe | 
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Special studies of historical handling patterns on grain moving from the 
Canadian Lakehead to Eastern Canadian points were undertaken to supply 
reference data for analyses of the possible impact of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
on grain movement. Continuing current statistics were maintained on this 
Seaway traffic and, in particular, on the handling of United States grain in 
Eastern Canadian positions as a guide to the Board in their supervision of this 
phase of the Seaway traffic. The office also collaborated with the United 
states Department of Agriculture and with various U. S. Great Lakes port 
authorities in the development of comprehensive statistics on grain shipping 
through the inland water system. 


The responsibility of the office under provisions of the Inland Water 
Freight Rates Act was met by the close examination of vessel charter confirma- 
tions covering all lake grain cargoes shipped from Fort William-Port Arthur 
during the 1959 season. This was of particular significance following the 
suspension of the maximum rate provisions at the beginning of the season. 
These examinations involved scrutiny of charter confirmations covering 865 
separate inland cargoes clearing the Lakehead for Eastern Canadian*ports in 
vessels of Canadian and Commonwealth registry from the opening of the 1959 
season of navigation on April 20 to its closing on December 17. 

The records and statements prepared in connection with the grain audits 
of terminal and eastern elevators under Sections 139 and 140 of the Canada 
Grain Act are summarized in the Tables C 12 to 14 inclusive of this Appendix. 
Detailed studies were made in addition to these statements to further facilitate 
the supervision of terminal operations. Audit examination was conducted in 
connection with the weighover of 1,801 of the 5,314 licensed public country 
elevators. These reports were in addition to the regular annual reports 
submitted for these same elevators covering 1958-59 operations. Special reports 
and tabulations were made from both the weighup and crop year statements 
for the use of the Board in their review of agents’ and company operations. 

The collection during the 1958-59 crop year of the 1% levy made by this 
office under provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act is recorded at 
$6,674,000, an increase of $559,609 over collections recorded for the previous 
crop year. The inclusion of flaxseed and rapeseed for the first time in 1958-59 
as grain under the Act resulted in the collection of $511,389. Details of these 
collections are carried in Table C 15. 


(B) LIcENSING 

During the initial licensing period of the crop year 1958-59 from August 1 
to December 1, 1958, 5,484 licences were issued to 97 firms and individuals, 
9 less than last year, to handle grain under the Canada Grain Act. Included 
in these were 51 licences granted to Track Buyers, Commission Merchants and 
Grain Dealers. In addition, country elevator licensees were authorized to use 
247 off-site grain storage buildings of various types. 

In the course of the crop year twenty-four elevator licences were cancelled 
by reason that, one was sold for a seed warehouse, three were destroyed by fire, 
ten were dismantled and ten were converted to annexes. Forty-five authoriza- 
tions for grain storage buildings were also cancelled in the crop year as the 
stored grain was moved to terminal positions. 

Twenty-seven country elevator licences were suspended during renovation 
and reconstruction of buildings. Twenty-one of these were reinstated; three 
were cancelled and three were still under suspension at July 31, 1959. 

Guarantee bonds in the amount of $29,487,386.50 executed by 13 approved 
surety companies were deposited with the Board as security under Section 79 

of the Canada Grain Act to cover operations of licensees during 1958-59. One 
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licensee deposited negotiable Government bonds with a par value of $1,000 
in lieu of the usual form of surety bond. ; 

As at July 31, 1959, with 5,428 elevator licences and 204 grain storage 
building authorities in force, the licensed storage capacity was 630,564,850 
bushels in elevators and 11,381,400 bushels in grain storage buildings, an in- 
crease in the total licensed storage capacity of 5,286,500 bushels since July 31, 
1958. The total licensed storage capacity by provinces is: Manitoba 60.9; Sas- 
katchewan 220.4; Alberta 143.4; British Columbia 27.1; Ontario 153.2; Quebec 
29.7; and the Maritimes 7.2 million bushels. 


GENERAL 


Summary grain statistics with respect to the 1958-59 crop year and the 
1959 season of navigation are presented in table form following this section. 


Complete details are published in the various regular and periodical bulletins. 


of the Branch, in the Branch’s export release—Canadian Exports 1958-59, 
and in the “Grain Trade of Canada’ issued jointly by this office and the 
Agriculture Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Details of licences 
issued under the Canada Grain Act are carried in the publication “Grain Eleva- 
tors in Canada”. - 


TABLE C-1.—SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION OF CANADIAN GRAIN, CROP YERAR 1958-59 

Ne ———————_—_—____IIIIITETETEEEEEEENT 
Wheat Oats Flaxseed 

bu bu 


Barley 


bu 
SUPPLY 


Carry-over July 31st, 1958.......... 639,453,741 154,915,634 118,165,290 10,061,953 5,652,016 


PROGUCTION WM LOOS, ee te cas see eies Se. 730, 000. 400,951,000 244,764,000 8,002,000 22,766,000 
PLGA DUD PLY nie «sits ties erece oc ae 1,011,183,741 555,866,634" 362,929,290 18, 063,953 28,418,016 
ee ee 
DIsposITIoN 
Hixported’ Ow erseas. io ics cs ane ee = 285, 460, 578 5, 624, 785 54,225,136 1,109,477 14,276,255 
Exported to the U.S.A............. 3,362, 147 1,430, 130 10,151,374 2,112,599 — 
Oonsumed in Canada. oe. Sc 0 oe. 173,359,552 429,833,019 170,399,565 6,922, 072 ~#7,618, 635 
Total Disposition... cess Ses 462,182,277 436,887,934 234,776,075 10,144, 148 21,894,890 | 
RGM Ne ONS Pe OE RA AML TLE 
Carry-Over (July 31st, 1959) 
On Farms (Hstimated)............ 130, 000, 000 80, 000, 000 57,000,000 3,440,000 1,520,000 
In Country, Private Terminal 
and Mill Elevators........... 258, 633, 105 28, 155, 097 51,971,887 1,909,892 1,652,192 
In Semi-Public Terminal : . 
levator: otic s Luh eas ce tele 74, 228, 265 5, 274, 348 13,523, 505 845,182 1,542,547 
In Store at and Afloat to 
Bastern Elevators,..........- 65, 974, 889 8, $472, foe 3,573, 993 281,265 1,068,711 
In Eastern Flour Mills........... 2,414, 077 219,577 4,574 _— — 
In Transit by Rail—Eastern 
and Western Divisions....... 17,594, 039 1,581, 946 » 2,079, 256 539, 449 739, 676 
In Store and in Transit to the 
MIMIGGGOEALOR: os dca anos cake 159, 089 o— — 904, 067 — 


Total in Store July 31st, 1959... 549,001,464 118,978,700 128,153,215 7,919,805 6,523, 126 


~ 
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BY PROVINCES, CROP YEAR 1958-59 


Oats 
~ bu. 
60, 000, 000 
83, 000, 000 
101, 000, 000 


244, 000, 000 


14, 168, 631 
15, 260, 619 
9,127, 639 


38, 556, 889 


49, 829 
77,803 
127, 632 


88, 347 
56, 916 
438, 840 


584, 103 


9,825 
1,941 
11,766 


14, 316, 632 
15, 317, 535 
9, 646, 528 


Barley 
bu. 
44,000,000 
87, 000, 000 
108, 700, 000 


239, 700, 000 


23,782 881 
49, 268, 457 
49,312, 991 


122, 364, 329 


24, 843 
41, 663 
66, 506 


72,995 
100, 667 
156, 866 


330, 528 


2,111 
3, 630 
73,008 


76, 902 


23, 882, 830 
49,370, 907 
49, 584, 528 


Rye 

bu. 
1,200,000 
2,500, 000 
1, 730, 000 


5,430, 000 


999, 131 
2,259,105 
1, 356, 449 


4,614, 685 


| | 


449 
47, 953 


48, 402 


3.630 


3, 630 


999,131 
2,263, 184 
1, 404, 402 
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| TABLE C-2- PRODUCTION AND PRODUCER'S MARKETINGS IN WESTERN CANADA, 


Flaxseed 
bu. 


4,700,000 
11, 300, 000 
6, 610, 000 


22,610,000 


3,491, 438 
8, 848, 276 
4,589, 169 


ety mieten 


16, 928, 883 


112, 358 
80, 947 
244,597 


437, 902 


3, 604, 83 
8,931, 294 
4,933, 352 


—————— ———_ —————————————————— -n—w OOO a aaa —e 


Wheat 
bu. 
Propvuction (DBS estimate) 
PREDULGG ot ohin HOC. See 58,000, 000 
ANALOG WAN ae. ees ees 192,000, 000 
Alberta and British Columbia...... 97,000, 000 
SWS PW, Ah aie a nen NS Sa ea 347, 000, 000 
‘Propucers’ MARKETINGS 
(a) At Country Elevators 
Manitoba....... Oy ee aegis he 46, 804, 819 
Paskatchewami ce. lina man kit 222,270,889 
PTET Ca rae a Re SS ee 94, 687, 900 
PERISH Hoe OP Teor ioe te es 363, 763, 608 
(b) At Interior Semi-Public 
Terminals 
MaMLOOR Ga bok. oOo ee ee. 34, 287 
Saskatchewan... ./. 2 wee — 
PA DORUA Ee co aa easy ota 1,869 
BURGE RR re ea eh POR 36, 156 
(c) At Interior Private and 
Mill Elevators : 
Manic D acces mic oka ee ae: 290, 513 
Saskatchewan...) o.-.ocoes. 2,015, 851 
Wihertas 225: So ttn eee 1, 543, 589 
TROCAIS. Rete Sonik oar Se 3, 849, 953 
(d) Loaded over Platforms 
WEARTEOO Dieter Oct adie ee les 7,426 
Saskatchewan... .fsols00 sie et 27, 658 
Alberta... ge irl ie ah a 37, 797 
Ota cs ck a ene. 72,881 
‘Total Producers’ Marketings 
(EVES ee Pie eR RR a os ey 47,137,045 
GK AUCHO WANG. ci ko btw aks 224,314, 398 
ATA iI od ine eee te Bs 96, 271, 155 
EPAPER A aie oy ok ode Pete 367, 722, 598 


39, 280, 390 


122, 838, 265 


4,666, 717 


17,469, 476 


EE. Oe eee ee ee 
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TABLE C-3.-RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS OF CANADIAN GRAIN AT TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS, CROP YEAR 1958-59 


DEEL 


Fort William-Port Arthur— 
RGM US ices eid. S50 ae ied SS Sete 


Vancouver-New Westminster— 
TROUGH Gs te fo ere pan se Se to 
Biipmdeitisoe dents ase tue ap oe 


Victoria— 
Dee een Acs pee rfecs Sy at 


Receipts...) isceeas. hhh a 


PREC WIURS ie kn rs Se he ss oe 


EAC COT IG. Met | eae gio ae vad ders 


PRCCOIDUS SG west eto sete 


Peed oie eta ts wih os sala ess a Fs 


PreROI DUH Gin ee Vale ee Rae she 


SNGTETS (eae i an a ae < egee 


Saskatoon— 
EST 01 oe Mapeee nlc go ae ree OR 
PaReePNECLeM CO gas cles oes vs ete AE has 
TOtal: Receipts. 0.072 ee ges 


Total Shipments........... 43 


Wheat 


bu. 


181, 629, 889 
180, 436, 821 


104, 126, 433 
106, 194, 761 


1, 256, 610 
1, 408, 632 


19,396, 711 
18, 409, 322 


445, 609 
58, 724 


332, 888 
221,071 


808, 702 
116, 834 


4 080 
4;026 


10,065 
10, 065 


2,022, 583 
807,013 


310, 033, 570 
307, 667, 269 


Oats 
bu. 
33,019, 298 
35, 104, 658 


4,272,804 
5,023,195 


344 
34, 000 


320, 006 


53, 436 
41,611 


2,675 
5, 878 


112, 588 
119, 746 


1975 


81, 568 
22, 294 


37, 542, 713 
40, 671, 585 


Barley 

bu. 
59, 670, 440 
63, 219, 147 


29,194, 707 
28, 347, 182 


2,566 
7,833 


9,045, 909 
8, 827, 467 


40,752 
35,491 


1, 628, 568 
,1, 726, 509 


51,341 
48,754 


5, 056 
5, 056 


4,092,413 
4,499, 292 


260, 115 
335,710 


271 


Flaxseed 


9,390, 369° 
10, 504, 347 


5, 960, 047 
5, 973, 926 


678 , 092 
674,901 


278 


3,300 
3,300 


7,052 
7,052 


1,461 
1 461 


50, 705 
50,705 


151 


99,639,339 4,352,799 16,091,304 
4,835,002 17,215,843 


SR a ey Sa a, Se SS eRe eT LM. of 


102, 217, 439 


TABLE C-4—SHIPMENTS OF FOREIGN GRAIN FROM CANADIAN ELEVATORS — 
INTO CANADIAN CONSUMER CHANNELS, CROP YEAR 1958-59 


De en en a SENT RT 
a 


Prater IOVALOLS 44 ssc .c nk sca ered sc 
Fort William-Port Arthur.............. 
MUGCTIO Ge MCL OMINaA Ss 1 isnt sce wie bsun es 
Interior Private and Mill Elevators..... 
Pacific Coast Elevators.:.....0.0.%..., 


United United United 
States States States 
Flaxseed Corn Soybeans 
u. u. ie 
aCe ae 98 , 538 6, 349, 421 1, 862, 927 
ies hae 22 809, 400 (ks 


South 
African 
Corn 


bu. 
1,500, 558 


a i a 
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TABLE C-5.—PRIMARY RECEIPTS. AND SHIPMENTS AT EASTERN ELEVATORS, 
CROP YEAR 1958-59 
Receipts Shipments 
bu. bu. 
CANADIAN GRAIN— 
Me ek Pork tear. ee eth Sicraees he eset) Re rt aay wea egg atta ta Si 170, 382, 300 179, 236, 492 
COE IIA ilo 08 en Ml i ae aly ee tae mpeg aie i. Peto hg es Maa 30, 826, 198 32, 786, 720 
TE Scene pe ln Nee Ue ch Minick toad SEE ny een gts ee GPa at Maen he Pb be aay 37,399, 010 39, 265, 938 
LET soph EE Aga p> a ty EDO REA DAE go> ENO aT Oa n= Vt aan DORI Mh a ea 1, 696, 924 1; 75%, 174 
Teese BS ic AAS Cael ie Hee ae ae RRR ee ecoeP aeaaN  aaag la Th Ree 8,876, 100 8, 750, 022 
MERIT Ra etek ee A hth ef ote SOR ae ek a fig Poe Te CY ayy RN 2,125,814 1, 875, 228 
SLA CE ESI sal a EA, ee aR RG Ot se” SM RRR Mee CER ARE Hag 3,465, 101 3,542,214 
BML PROM Ratle See ene act, yas ae Lich pete te ee tee tice eS 148,810 151, 875 
eA etch SENT Ma Has la oe eS POT g Lee Ae Tec 199, 887 195, 800 
EOSECCL Cling, Niorcass sae eee a eee ee eee cot ne ce Eee Dei renee 58, 651, 730 58, 575, 660 
PENSE. ATTAIN Li) pe i ots la ee err, ear ee oh ae eee — 56, 000 
; PEC MMe LSS oie ce wR ek es Le ee ee ae ee 4, 048, 270 4,703,620 
Unirep States Grarin— . . 
AMOR Risbe lnr in tet Wert Tc gee ne a al Pe ee JS pI a. EN ty 1,851, 025 1; 804, 300 
A yd Se. Meee MER Ree Ns, REE Ee Re EO tie Sew oa 680, 919 680, 841 
IB ATIO Ve ve wickets A RRR ON Kn! TC IO be PU ag 5, CE ae eR OI pa ee ee 2,174,188 2,078, 837 
SAS a aa RRR GRE SAN ON tee etace 3n Sin gale SNe RI od BO ee AN Ne Oop 458 , 387 458, 360 
ain eo ea PEAR Sas EN fA REN 2 Sade SOC: SR WTA NS Sect ea AW 5, 707, 858 5, 619, 267 
OLDS TRS. 9 a RR AS Gant SRS a tigre WOSaaai ty a ie ole en ao ERE RR tr RN Re 23, 335, 407 23, 028, 697 
SE GANS Ree gee le lh Se Bo age ET A Re RI a a eee Te 3, 745, 973 3, 604, 615 
FoREIGN GRAIN— 
SeMIGt eT ICE UCOOLT s Sete oA. he Cit cyano Miunehge Bete nce OA oc cA 1, 572, 669 1,521, 558 
TABLE C-6.—SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION OF CANADIAN GRAIN IN UNITED STATES 
POSITIONS, CROP YEAR 1958-59 
tard Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed 
bu. bu. bu. bu. Du ee 
Suprty— 
In Store and in Transit U.S.A.. — — 175, 786 64, 482 — 
Receipts direct from Canada. . 4,031, 846 1, 430, 130 9, 975, 588 2,048, 117 — 
_ Total Sutil ck. eae 4,031,846 1, 430, 130 LOy Tole or 2,112,599 ~ = 
DisPosItiIoN— 
NER ODT ROR Sh oo Ses Rha oe, ia ke — — — — — 
Poe ined. tO (anada..c outs. 510, 610 —_ _ — -— 
Used Domestically............ satin Ve 1,430, 130 10, 151, 374 2,112,599 — 
Total Disposition........ 3,872, 757 1, 430, 130 10; 151, 374 2 112,599 —_ 
ae and in Transit July 31, ; 
Es nee) SN oe gaat 159, 089 — — — os 
23320-5—114 
a 
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TABLE C-8—OVERSEAS EXPORTS OF CANADIAN GRAIN, BY SEABOARD SECTORS 


Via 
‘Via Canadian Via United 
Canadian St. Lawrence- Ft. William States 
Pacific Atlantic Via Port Arthur Atlantic 
Grades Ports Ports Churchill direct Ports Total 
bu. bu. bu. bu. u. bu. 
WHEAT— eee 
1 Manitoba Northern 596, 973 379, 973 186, 667 — a 1, 163, 613 
2 Manitoba Northern 30, 438, 674 34, 173, 948 9,448,082 2,131,003 — 76,191, 707 
3 Manitoba Northern 37,655, 713 39,309,098 “5,034,392 1,822,921 — 83, 822, 124 
4 Manitoba Northern 25, 622, 428 20,413, 986 1, 236, 435 594, 804 — 47, 867, 653 
By Oe ae 10, 176, 000 3,981, 588 2,286, 224 — — 16, 443, 812 
OO ste. ce 499, 544 — — — —_— 99, 544 
1 Alberta Red Winter 160, 644 — — — i 160, 644 
2 Alberta Winter..... 427,869 —, —_— — — 427, 869 
Other Western....:.. 969, 350 1,364, 064 217,522 430, 508 — 2,981,444 
TASPREDS cca oe — 3, 155, 305 — — — 3, 155, 305 
2 C.W. Amber 
Wurvina ss sees — 2,392,417 — — — 2,392,417 
3 C.W. Amber 
Duran oo. hs. — 4, 002, 863 — — — 4,002,863 
Ex. 4 C.W. Amber 
Purim. ~— 4,015,414 — — — 4,015,414 
4 C.W. Amber 
Param oe — 5, 668, 387 — — = 5, 668, 387 
Totals....... 106,547,195 118,857,043 18,409,322 4,979,236 a 248,792, 796 
Oats— R 
i WG SI sca Ps al aac ae — 205, 544 — 86, 413 — 291,957 
Pxtra I Feed. 5. 1,389, 658 477,957 — 115, 294 — 1, 982,909 
hubeegs (Oy cash e 1,965,714 102,352 — — — 2,068, 066 
Mixed Feed......... 362, 024 214, 482 313, 829 — os 890, 335. 
Master... 2. So ce: — 391, 518 — _ — 391,518 
Ota le nu. ee 3,717, 396 1,391,853 313,829 201, 707 —— 5, 624, 785. 
BarLteY— 
2 C.W. Six-Row...:. 2,365 — — — — 2,365 
3 C.W. Six-Row..... 4,162,300 58, 187 — 35, 267 — 4,255,754 
2 C.W. Two-Row 515, 340 — — — a 515, 340 
3 C.W. Two-Row 11,499, 354 49,945 — — — 11, 549, 299 
(os SS ae ee eit eae 17,196, 458 2,160, 741 — — — 19,357, 199 
ay LT yt ees eee 3,430, 934 9, 749, 659 — 5,198,313 — 18,378, 906 
Tough 2 Feed....... —. — -— 166, 273 — 166, 273 
Totals....... 36, 806, 751 12, 018, 532 — 5,399, 853 — 54,225, 136 
Rrre— 
MCW. A ce 302,719 771, 167 — — — 1,073, 886 
SOG See Coes amie S 15, 963 19, 628 mo —— — 35, 591 
Potala sas eae 318, 682 790, 795 — — — 1,109,477 
FLAxsEED— 
Teac gts Birt Vivek, 6,475, 469 4,719,579 — 1,332,930 — 12,527,978 
ML G2, Phe See ae Part, aR 180, 486 1,434, 203 — 12, 308 — 1, 626, 997 
1 Oa | la ea aa 61,077 40, 203 — 20, 000 — 121, 280 
Ema SAK 6, 717, 032 6,193,985 — 1, 365, 238 — 14, 276, 255 
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- TABLE C-9 OVERSEAS EXPORTS OF CANADIAN GRAIN, BY PORTS, 
CROP YEAR 1958-59 


Wheat Total 
Loaded at . (All varieties) Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed All Grains 
; bu. | bu. - bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Vancouver-New er oe eg es Bin ars Sone ee ok Sen 
Westminster ........ 105,162,912 3,717,396 27,979, 284 318, 682 6,036,267 143,214,541 
WIGtOrin ns se re. 1, 384, 283 — —. —— 680, 768 2,065, 048 
Prince Rupert.......... ae ee 8,827,467 ee —-- 8,827,467 
SarCintes 5 beri es. 18,409, 322 313,829 “a — —_— 18, 723,151 
Fort William-Port 
Arthur direct........ 4,979, 236 210,707 5,399, 853 —— 1,365, 238 11,946,034 
UTNE Ferd See —— — 80,571 —— a 80,571 
Montreal. 266.3%. 49,195,811 1,066,077 6, 473, 423 _ 790 1 195 4,708,239 62,234,345 
Ee ii oe a a 17,760, 104 65, 793 2,824,194 —_— —- 20,650,091 
antee Rivers... As... : 12,365,906 177,617 751,198 — 171, 675 18, 466, 396 
Owende: (oS os i es 9,867,788. . —— 1 842, 431 “Ease aes 11,710,219 
paint vonne ees. 2,734,345 —— —— — 2, 734,345 
West Saint John........ 13, 699, 323 82,366 46,715 —— 1,190,311 15,018,715 
HBS 0 CS aR oe ae 13, 233, 766 —. — _— 123,760... 13; 357/526 
Totals—Canadian 
Ports.......... 248,792,796 5,624,785 54,225,136 1,109,477 14,276,255 324,028,449 
U.S.A. POUR a tree. — — —. —. — —— 
Totals to ucrssee oS 248,792,796 - 5,624,785 54,225,136 1,109,477- 14,276, 255 324, 028 , 449 
Wheat: Flour 6 45... : 36,667,782 © —— soe ad — 36, 667, 782 
U.S.A. Imports?....... : 3,362,147. -1,480,130 10,151,874 -- 2,112,599 —. 17,056, 250 
Grand Totals...... 288,822,725 7,054,915 64,376,510 3,222,076 14,276,255 377,752,481 


Canadian Customs Returns—converted to bushels. 


2Compiled from returns of Canadian Elevator licensees and shippers and advice from American grain 
correspondents. 


elit 
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TABLE C-10—TOUGH AND DAMP GRAIN DRIED, BY STORAGE POSITION, 


“CROP YEAR 1958-59 


a 


Artificial Drying 


Tough Natural 
Tough Damp and Damp Drying Total 
Sa bu. bu. en bu. bu. 
Wena rt eRe a i ie ee a 258,494 1,366,794 1,625,288 7,340,767 8, 966,055 
Bian nish es ee oe eee AY Say, 6, 062 6,249 58, 603 64, 852 
0 DAE Ra PS aOR iO fe BN Rt a ae es fe) 549, 766 549, 766 
Bale Se a eee 80,330 553,553 633,883 «2,928,820 —« 3,562,703 
Ree ee em a Neti. Sie 1,916 1,916 101, 233 103, 149 
Flaxseed......... Ree ear tee, 7,314 9,910 17, 224 354,648  ° 371,872 
PPAeilar, Weve ee, Vas A 346,325 1,938,235 2,284,560 11,333,837 13, 618, 397 
Paciric Coast 
Wace Sheds ou ea 934,419 20,885 255,304 4,563,635 4,818, 939 
XA cca leh) BEA ee Pe ee — — — 11, 352 il, 352 
pei Re Ok eee ee pte a 297,792 9,984 307,776 836,999 ~—«:1, 144, 775 
Deore ee. cra: oe, 2h ee ast _ - — sen2,002 2,002 
ME EOC re rv in cas PEE Te a — — 63, 564 63, 564. 
balan weeneee ony eek 532, 211 30,869 563,080 5,477,552 6,040, 632 
INTERIOR 
eae ae Ai ea A 3 1,279 1,279 219, 054 220, 333 
PC AUPOV Mais) Cate siete Phe nar Pe ens — — — 1505. 150 
Potale Nee ne, nates a - 1,279 1,279 219, 204 220, 483 
CHURCHILL 
i), NES oO Me eae a i iia SP Son pie pa a — = 57,946 57, 946 


Totals, All Positions......... 878,536 1,970,383 2,848,919 17,088,539 19, 937, 458 


a 


\ 
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TABLE C-11—WEIGHTED AVERAGE LAKE FREIGHT RATES ON CANADIAN GRAIN 
FROM FORT WILLIAM-PORT ARTHUR, SEASON OF NAVIGATION 1959 


Port of Discharge Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed 
(cents per bushel) 
Georgian Bay Ports: Goderich, Sarnia and Walkerville 4.725 4.385 4,835 4.5 oe 
12g P eer Nes a 5 Seuthea ae ea I Rte gE se ae eri ee 6.776 6.189 6.818 6.926 — 
MORE I oie SN ad Ec NS pee BO eS 7.223 6.547 7.164 7.0 7.747 
PRR SR ET coe wut ee hr TES AY cal Gs oh, aa nee 8.628 7.578 7.738 = — 
Prescott... coset cette teens 8.066 7.286 7.660 _ —_ 
NIGHIPCAT CE Ire Ch). reeks hac new Goa 2 Se wd 13.324 10.671 12.881 13.670 14.979 
MOM RECAE 1a DOY.F OFS. oo o4 oe ese als EMG ee ces —— — 13.25 — — 
Montreal via Port Colborne...............0+sseeerees 14.069 10.0 — 12.427 22 AGG 
Montreal via ‘Coronto: jcc. oi ris Coe INE Peds 14.0 11.0 13.25 = — 
Monten xia is Mggton ss. shes Poo Byte rae wee 13.994 11.076 13.25 14.0 15.758 
Mronureni via PTeSCOLG.. 5 i< 5.02). ey | tens Chace cae sh 13.987 10.809 13.080 14.0 15.0 
PBSC ISU SPUR COG ter crate fo Ooh els ei tea dn sae bila el aeert de 13.126 11.145 13.285 a ce 
SGren vias POrt COLWOIME. nice 225 te cial oo Bes ase 14.0 — — — — 
Wael ea Pret ee ee 14.0 _ 12.25 — — 
Three Rivers (Direct)...... rst His eae ae a oe 13.0 10.129 12.25 — ae 
ahree havers via Bay Portsiss 6 cela eo as 14.0 = Saat apes oo 
Three Rivers via Port Colborne....................: 14.0 — 14.0 — — 

PL Bree Nivere.vitt LOTORtO 56. 6). des ced we wade 14.0 eh 13.25 — — 
Dimer divers. yin: Prescott... <o2.0 ase sane a ap 14.0 ae ae — a 
PUOE ELD ITCCE ins ao. eg aw ie a eee 13.051 10.557 12.679 — = 
Quebec Min Ort Comporne 8) ee KE pees hem 15.116 10.0 13.504 a a 
INPOCEV UA OR EROOLG hi oc |e ae oe tie oa 14.0 = 13.0 = asi 
PTMMGS UT IEOCE) AG oo oe a eS ee ee ok 18.084 16. 834 17.708 —_— — 
RA ee ae gear TSS Wa HR he be 8.049 6.943 7.759 7.835 —_ 
CUAL G er ee hes aires sees er po eee ee 7.0 — 6.505 6.388 — 
Duluth-Superior Rete et ih AIMS CRC S ein a Ma 6.320 — 5.841 — = 
Detroit. 6 BAe Vaptdbe eae Cale che tenth Gens Rcta ag eg aa NER — — 7.225 — — 
MEER LECIRW AMO sath ie. oooh rete wh aes Cia «opin Bandon erate — — 6.460 — — 
Milwaukee.............. IEE ESSER ARE Pe SAI eee ss Se _— — 6.7 — — 


Norsr.— Rates originally quoted in United States Funds have been converted to Canadian currency 
at the prevailing rates of exchange. 
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TABLE C-13.—EXCESSES AND DEFICIENCIES IN SPECIFIED GRADES OF WHEAT 
DISCLOSED BY WEIGHOVERS OF GRAIN STORED IN PRIVATE TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS, CROP YEAR 1958-59 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Canada Malting Co. Ltd. 


Date of Audit, December 11, 1958 2 pene aes Excess Deficiency 


Pee eT LOD CLAN oe noe aN tae Aes RR he he ek ae ioe Dee 
INO SMe vianiItobAcNOrtneri..oo ac eene ee ePaNoe she ikea re wd sie eee 


PpenerS 
a 
[= 


Nove Manitoba Northern. <.i::3 ee eos Se BE AM Fea eno RN 5.1 
No. os Manitoba. Northern... <4). desis Ba PR Ge om ue, te awe: 40.3 
Niagea- aliatiac WCaternGAINCt oso on goo seek cru ea keien OI haa bea — 
Nomeoanada Western Gartet.. sXe: cess ied. eae oe. WA eee -- 
‘ 
No wheat of the above grades was handled or in store in the following elevators: 

Date of Weighover Elevator Company Location 
ABest Zend. 1908. «ds <25 b-deeo o Cansaa Malting’ Co. itd...) .u..5.0 Paes Calgary, Alberta | 
January 22nd 1959... Seales Canada Malting'Co. Ltd... 5.0 ...646.48.. Port Arthur, Ontario 
December 8th, 1958.. tuo... Wominion: Maltime.Col tds oy. i... ees Transcona, Manitoba 
JantiaryDth, 195965... 0. ccs won a National Grain Feed Mill.............. Fort William, Ontario 


TABLE C-14.—OVERAGES AND SHORTAGES DISCLOSED BY WEIGHOVERS OF CANADA 
WESTERN AND FOREIGN GRAIN STORED IN EASTERN ELEVATORS, 
CROP YEAR 1958-59 


Date of 
Weighover Licensee Kind of Grain Overage Shortage 
1959 . bu. bu. 
Mar. 16-19° CoLttinGwoop . 
Collingwood Terminals Ltd.... Canada Western Wheat......... ue — 662.6 
Canada Western Oats............ — +. 3,08253 
Canada Western Barley.......... 1,497.6 — 
Canada Western Rye............. 83.5 — 
South African Corn.............. = 1.0 
Mar. 30- GoDERICH > 
April 8 Goderich Elevator and Canada Western Wheat........... — 2, 21236 
LTA RE OO =U a 2 Secu Canada Western Oats............ 1,017.0 —; 
; Canada Western Barley.......... — 439.6 
Canada Western Rye.. ris (a.2 — 
Canada Western Sample Grain... —- *100 
Canada Western Screenings....... — *24, 340 
RG oa GOI os oe sei dee SAG — 539.6 
Mar. 19-26 Upper Lakes Shipping Ltd...... Canada Western Wheat........... — 1,016.1 
Canada Western Oats............ —- 2,948.0 
Canada Western Barley.......... 385.8 — 
Canada Western Buckwheat..... — 31.2 
Canada Western Screenings....... *33, 260 — 
TER SAt. MOR cs. at eee hanieeed a 666.7 
Mar. 23- HUMBERSTONE 
April 4 Robin Hood Flour Mills Ltd.... Canada Western Wheat........... — 13 633.5 
Canada Western Oats...:........ me 33072 
Canada Western Barley.......... — 467.8 


Mar. 16-25 KinGston 


Canada Steamship Lines Ltd..; Canada Western Wheat........... — 15, 446.9 
Canada Western Oats............ ~- 2,062.3 

Canada Western Barley.......... — 5,548.5 

Canada Western Rye............. — 181.5 

Canada Western Flaxseed........ — 2,403.7 

Canada Western Buckwheat..... — 29.4 

Ad, Bi APES. Avett Sta oes Ae — 15.4 

= USA. Rlatsdedy ic... Tate oe — 60.9 


Tek. Gord ss. ste bs token 1,375.8 
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TABLE C-14.—OVERAGES AND SHORTAGES DISCLOSED BY WEIGHOVERS OF CANADA 
WESTERN AND FOREIGN GRAIN STORED IN EASTERN ELEVATORS, 
CROP YEAR 1958-59— Continued 


Date of 
Weighover Licensee Kind of Grain Overage Shortage 
1959 ; bu. Bass 
May 21 LAKEFIELD ; 
Lakefield Elevator Co. Ltd..... Canada Western Wheat........... — 2,943.5 
Mar. 3-16 Mrpianp 
Canada Steamship Lines Ltd... Canada Western Wheat........... — 4,695.1 
Canada Western Oats............ 40.2 — 
Canada Western Barley.......... 928.2 _ 
Mar. 2-13 Canadian National Railways... Canada Western Wheat........... —_ 6,998.4 
e. Canada Western Barley.......... — 50.0 
Pie ec ORLA ss Ware ge aie tame — — 184.9 
Feb. 11-26 Midland-Simcoe Elevator ‘Canada Western Wheat........... — 5,018.1 
Co. had es eS ae =. # Banada- Western Oats2oo 2s. oe. — 6,001.9 
Canada Western Barley.......... — 363.5 
Feb. 18-26 Renown Investments Ltd....... Canada Western Wheat........... = 2,098.6 
Canada Western Oats............ 307.9 — 
2 SECM, cal O72) 7 Ra eatieai Regret OX — 168.6 
Mar. 10-13 Montrea 
Dominion Elevator Ltd........ Canada Western Wheat........... — 2,196.9 
Canada Western Oats............ — 1 Zotat 
Canada Western Barley.......... — 2,227.4 
Canada Western Sample Grain... — *2,360 
Canada Western Screenings....... —— *43, 620 
SA Cornins Chie es ee ea — 235.9 
S.A. Corn Ra eo 6 eee — 15.9 
Mar. 23-30 Owrn SounpD . 
Great Lakes Elevate ox Ttd.. Canada Western Wheat........... — 6,291.1 
Jn Canada Western Oats............ — 1,467.3 
- Canada Western Barley.......... — 1,346.3 
Canada Western Rye.. ers — 5.5 
Canada Western Sample Grain... *2,380 
Canada Western Screenings....... — *9 180 


TESA OTR FEE. Oe see 953.1 
Mar. 16-19 Port CoLBorneE 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Ltd..... Canada Western Wheat........... _ 9,836.3 
Canada Western Oats............ — 845.2 
Canada Western Barley.......... — 1,470.8 
Canada Western Rye............. a 140.2 
Canada Western Flaxseed........ — 54.6 
LES Bl Oa OPN ot BU A gee Ca Sr RPS et — 19,2 
Sept. 3-5 National Harbours Board...... Canada Western Wheat........... — 20,365.5 - 
1958 Canada Western Oats............ a 1,709.9 
Canada Western Barley.......... a 8,035.5 
Canada Western Rye............. — 220.5 
Canada Western Flaxseed........ — 3,085.3 
Canada Western Buckwheat..... — 347.2 
US A> Flaxseed. s53 227 <tr st — 2,082.9 
peels COMM ia.e tac ae oe 3a¢.0 
Mar. 17-25 Port McNIcotu 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co... Canada Western Wheat........... — 4,765.4 
Canada Western Oats............ — 58.3 
Canada Western Barley.......... — 279.8 
(U3. Corn, | sender tokeey fe = 219.6 
Feb. 24- PRESCOTT 
Mar. 6 National Harbours Boa$ ‘.... Canada Western Wheat........... _ 6, 963.6 
So, Canada Western Oats............ -— 5,390.0 
,,, Canada Western Barley.......... vie 10, 294.0 
Canada Western Rye............. 663.8 — 
Canada Western Flaxseed........ — 1,996.9 
Wits ISX8CCG: 20. Sock es oem _ 645.6 


Beir setae (ys eee ec ae 4,081.6 


Pe ret ee Ses ah 8 oar Sst Seuss aie Sei ES Ska Bee Le es oh a oe 
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= ‘TABLE C. 14 —OVERAGES AND SHORTAGES DISCLOSED BY WEIGHOVERS OF CANADA 
mS WESTERN AND iganes Sen 158-080 aN ips aaa ELEVATORS, CROP YEAR 
~ 1958-59— Conclude 


Date of - : 
Weighover Licensee Kind of Grain ~ Overage Shortage 
1959 bu bu. 
: Feb. 24— = Qursrc 
Mar. 12 National Harbours Canada Western Wheat........... — 9,724.4 
BOGrd 25, hr thie ee eer oes Canada Western Oats............ — 3,795.3 
" . Canada Western Barley.......... — 4,038.9 
3 Canada Western Sample Grain... — *9 580 
z Canada Western Screenings....... — *7,270 
7 ee MO OPM eri a ee ed —_ 383.1 
3 S As GGrn fries. als (eee rr ie — 115.6 
4 April 1-16 Sarnia : 
. Sarnia Elevator Co. Canada Western Wheat........... — 19, 507.6 
] BEY oe eee eee est REE aT Canada Western Oats............ — 5,118.5 
a Canada Western Barley.......... = 1,792.9 
x Canada Western Rye............. — 355.8 
Ee. _ Canada Western Sample Grain... — *1,180 
a Canada Western Screenings....... — *3,770 
7 Ti BoA, PUuaxseeds Aus 20 vitae as —_— - 62.6 
, Feb. 10-23 Soren 
: , North American Canada Western Wheat........... — 7,181.5 
; Pilevators LUG... a seas Canada Western Oats............ = 575.2 
> Canada Western Barley.......... — 4,682.4 
. Canada Western Flaxseed........ — 50.0 
g Canada Western Soybeans........ _ 23.4 
PER Ne ORNs iar ove « hei ws — 66.9 
Mar. 9-26 ‘Toronto 
Toronto Elevators Ltd......... Canada Western Wheat........... — 4,568.8 
| Canada Western Oats. 3.0... 05 6: — 1,878.4 
Canada Western Barley.......... —— 1,902.1 
; Canada Western Rye.. yaa — 9 
aR : Canada Western Flaxseed........ — 829.3 
Ss ae Canada Western Sample Grain... — *2,,700 
: Canada Western Screenings....... — *8, 850 
. > ; Uc SGA Worm aud elon Oe eae — 582% 
ALS i A SOY DCALS: fathers ive ae) Oe OUOeD — 
May 21 PETERBOROUGH 
Trent Elevator Co............. Canada Western Wheat........... — 519.7 
Mar. 31- WALKERVILLE / 
April 7 Hiram Walker & Sons Grain Canada Western Wheat........... — 2,904.8 
4 otic hitia sir. een ee Canada Western Oats............ —. 264.5 
‘ ; Canada Western Barley.......... 273.4 eS 
i Canada Western Rye............- —— 79.7 
; | Bee Fs Sod B70 | Che Meh org mam — 74.9 


April 10 Saint JOHN 
x Canadian National 
Bry Railways Coo:) Mase rae Canada Western Wheat........... — 2,276.9 
April 14 West Saint JOHN 


4 Canadian Pacific Railway Co. Canada Western Wheat........... — 2,860.3 
t HIOVAtOE Deut es eas otek Canada Western Barley.......... — 14.6 
Canada Western Flaxseed........ — 32203 
Canada Western Peas............ — 10.4 
Canada Western Rapeseed........ -= *7,080 
~ April 16 Canadian Pacific Railway Co. Canada Western Wheat........... — 2,654.8 
Fuse tOre Ti yok ts oes ae Canada Western Oats............ = 515 
Canada Western Barley.......... = 14.6 
Canada Western Flaxseed........ vos 421.6 
Canada Western Peas............ — 44,3 
Canada Western Rapeseed........ — *14,430 
April 20-24 Hazirax . 

National Harbours Boardisiss Canada Western Wheat........... — 8,648.4 

Canada Western Oats............ — oe 
Canada Western Flaxseed........ V(b 
Canada Western Peas............ — 2.38 
Canada Western Rapeseed........ — *320 
BS WE DORPTD Hee Ci, ta prin. cos phdle, MD — 153.0 


* Pounds. 
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TABLE C-15—AMOUNTS COLLECTED AND GRAIN PURCHASED UNDER THE ONE PER 
CENT LEVY, PRAIRIE FARM ASSISTANCE ACT, CROP YEAR 1958-59 © 


Province Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed ~ Rapeseed Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ _$ 
Manitoba...... 629,882.86 72,424.67 193,868.94 9,005.44 101,201.97 2,628.04 1,009,011.92 
Saskatchewan. 3,030,090.94 77,413.86 401,569.76 22,444.20 234,896.75 37,330.21 3,803,745.72 
Peibenta- i. a 1,273,397.60 46,851.58 392,929.96 12,731.30 127,836.80 7,495.32 1,861, 242.56 
Totals..... 4,933,371.40 196,690.11 988,368.66 44,180.94 463,935.52 47,453.57 6,674,000.20 


* Includes Peace River area in B.C. 
Pereatties on la te MN Ol PECUING, Selcecke poste mdeeV ee oI ge hee oe Vie nna oar, eg + hehe cali Bi 1.50 


mourrowectsons Age. L, L058 towuly Sl 000. Ss eee eee ce Samos, os ssid «oa ecoecbianee sate SOUe 6, 674,001.70 


GRAIN PURCHASES 


thousands of bushels 


Manitoba...... 47,110 13, 928 23,357 1,004 3, 634 195 89, 228 
Saskatchewan. 222,117 15,373 49,061 2,577 8,590 3, 942 301, 660 
Mlbertan Ko. 2 95, 848 9,468 49,167 1,472 4,652 1,378 161,980 

Totals..... 365, 070 38, 769 121, 585 5,053 16,876 5,515 552, 868 


TABLE C-16—LICENCES IN FORCE AND STORAGE CAPACITY AS AT JULY 3st, 1959 
AND A YEAR AGO 


Licences in force Licensed storage capacity 
f 


July 31 July 3 
Kind of Licence 1959 1958 1959 1958 
Coury levator. 8 so yar ye oon Pe eae ee reg 5,317 5,348 378,071,540 369,493,750 
Supplementary Annexes to Country Elevators oe ketene ss s 11, 381, 400 14, 551,690 . 
frermitiars and Mill Mlevatorsi..5.0 06 ea dy Che Sige eee 80 81 158,266,010 158,312,010 
Eee Ployntore eo So es Le oe ee 31 31 94,227,300 94,302, 300 
Track Buyers, Commission Merchants and Grain 
RIC ANCT Sod se ees eras hi, ee GR eis ahd kaki eka ere 49 49 "i T 
EE Obenl ae Ne ere eee ican SALES Cee ee 5,477 5,509 641,946,250 636,659,750 
*204 buildings at July 31, 1959 and 367 buildings at July 31, 1958. is . 


{These licences do not cover grain storage facilities. 


TABLE C-17—NUMBER AND KIND OF LICENCES ISSUED AND LICENSED STORAGE 
CAPACITY, AS AT DECEMBER ist EACH YEAR FOR THE PAST FIVE YEARS 


Kind of Licence 1959 1958 1957 1956 1955 


NUMBER oF LICENCES 


Public PIN PME VALOl: . 3) 6. 2.3.5 See eee 5,304 5,314 5,343 5,354 5,369 


Private Country Elevator... .....0.... 006.5 8 8 10 9 10 
VETERE SUC OR ee And ono Gato, oie shore ea ees 34 an 33 ookees 33 
Public Terminal Elevator........0.....4.. — — -— 5 5 
Semi-Publiec Terminal Elevator............ 40 40 40 34 35 
Private Terminal Elevator: i... ...054. 5 5 5 5 5 
Pepe TIE eR oe. x! SS se oh acadapiy alee od 31 31 Ors nin 30 
SRAM IN eens 2 x ep iwi. ssw emate whe 20 22 21 21 21 
oummimsion Merchanic..... ©. .s.34.Rceoee pe 24 23 2 25 
pee ICT Lee Nisa), out ese. eRe cake ee 5 5 5 Ta ats 

GES PP tite ier thats hn Ba oe 5,469 5,484 5,510 5,518 5, 540 


eS etl Te bo p Dc ol Agr 2 - aN ot AS Fl —_< m~ 
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Mr. Rapp: There is nothing but statistics. 3 
Mr. Minner: No, it is nothing but statistics from here in. 
Mr. Pascoe: On page 23 it says: 


Special studies of historical handling patterns on grain moving from 
the Canadian lakehead to eastern Canadian points were undertaken to 
supply reference data for analyses of the possible impact of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway on grain movement. 


Is that report available, and does it indicate that the St. Lawrence Sea- 


way has met the expectations with regard to grain movements? 


TABLE C-17.—NUMBER AND KIND OF LICENCES ISSUED AND LICENSED STORAGE 
CAPACITY, AS AT DECEMBER Ist EACH YEAR FOR THE PAST FIVE YEARS—Concluded 


Kind of Licence 1959 1958 1957 1956 1955 


= 


Licensed Capacity 


(thousands of bushels) 


Punic Country Hlevator 6) 2.) . 6) oe ne oe 380,838 373,307 364, 661 356, 263 343, 953 
(yram-ovorace buMdiINGS (40.0 Sele oo. ees 10, 157 12,992 14,953 15,080 8,522 
‘Private-Country Dlevator 1 2.se8. eee oe 240 369 Boys 349 
MME OU ALOR. 25.0 eee... Pah). wiv. «se Masters ee 13, 637 13,671 t3zolo 13,451 13,525 
Public Terminaktievator... io . t Sere a — — — 17,100 17,100 
Semi-Public Terminal Elevator............ 138, 524 137, 524 137,524 118,774 116, 624 
Privace. terminal levator sxe. + oka 7,070 7,070 7,070 7,070 7,070 
Eastern Elevator........ Sey te Re es antier: 97,767 94, 227 94,102 94,102 92,182 

‘Votalsc sacs. Sa ic nak eats oe epee, 648, 225 639,081 632,192 622,177 599,325 


TABLE C-18.—LICENSED ELEVATORS AND STORAGE AS AT DECEMBER 1, 1959. 


‘ Quebec 
British and 
Mani-  Saskat- Colum- Mari- 
Kind of Elevator Ontario toba chewan Alberta bia times Totals 


NUMBER OF HILEVATORS 


Be UNE Y £5). 8 o's eae ee ee es 2, 696 2,905 1,682 19 -— 5,304 
Pricate CO OUDULY ort.) hs hd ate — 2 1 5 — — 8 
GEL 28 ana ee a 3 8 6 9 8 -- 34 

Parbies bermanal acta). 5. Bc a — — se — — — 
-“semi-Public-Terminal. ........ : 24 2 2 3 9 — 40 
Rrinate-perminal, sto, eee. vs 2 2 — 1 — — 5 
RG cternies ee ey, Sas ee eae ety 19 —- —-- — —- 12 31 
(Catate to. teem, 2 50 710 2,914 1,700 : 36 12 5,422 

SToRAGE CAPACITY 
(thousands of bushels) 

SSIS SLATES lagen eae 65 49,669 200,474 128,434 2,196 a= 380, 838 
tGrain Storage Buildings........ 1,400 —- 5, 027 3,730 -- aes 10, 157 
PercereCOUNtLyY <5 ss ete cae ee — 45 29 158 --- — 232 
nea ce ae eh Ry» Ce 5 att ~ 1,480 2. 255 4,916 4,049 937 — 13, 637 

Ie Ee Orr NAL Co. cae ode era coe = — —- _- — — —_ 
Semi-Public Terminal........... 90,517 6, 000 11,000 6, 100 24,907 — 138, 524 
Private lerminals:... <5 .i6) ce... 2,435 3,145 — 1,490 --- — 7,070 
MR UOT ONE kn ey s35 Aha Pes 57,226 ~- ~ _ —— 40, 541 97,767 
LE PE Ce a EA eee Same MUmen ee LM 
ASP EAS my aera aor 153,123 61,114 221,446 143,961 28,040 40,541 648,225 


IIR Haton? 2S eS LEO pee Fy eS Coe Sg ee ae 
+ Off-site storage. 


= 


ae; 
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Mr. Miner: A lot of people had a lot of expectations; they varied. I think 
it is doing about what most well-informed people thought was going to happen. 
It has reduced the cost of movement about two or three cents. It has been of more 
assistance to the movement of American grain than Canadian grain, because 
we had, I think it was, probably five and a half to five and three quarter cents 
a bushel that we were more favourably placed than the Americans. That 
is the movement of grain from Fort William to Montreal and on to the U.K., 
compared to the American movement of grain from Duluth, Buffalo and New 
York to the U.K. But this seaway has made them come a little closer to us in 
the cost of moving grain. 


Mr. Rapp: That is all statistics. Surely we can dispense? 


Mr. RoGers: I was wondering if I could ask you, Mr. Milner, how you 
estimate the carry overs on farms? 


Mr. MILNER: We do not estimate it. Perhaps our statistician can answer 
that. Z 


Mr. BAXTER: The dominion bureau of statistics is responsible for that esti- 
mate. They obtain that by a series of questionnaires which they send out; and, 
as a matter of fact, I think those questionnaires are out in the country at this 
particular time, or will be going shortly. By a combination of sampling tech- 
niques, as they term it, and from the annual tally of these questionnaires they 
determine the quantity of grain in the farmers’ bins. The questionnaires go to 
farmers, certain country elevator agents and certain railway agents for com- 
parative reference, but the bulk of the reports come from the farmers them- 
selves. 


Mr. McIntosH: On page 27 of your tables there, it says: 
Primary receipts and shipments at eastern elevators. 

I am getting very confused with this corn all the time. I thought I had 
it cleared up at noon, when we had figures* from the D.B.S. showing that 
between 10 and 11 million bushels of corn were imported from the States. 
I see here a figure of 23 million bushels; that is, receipts and shipments. 


. Mr. Baxter: The answer to that would be, included in the 23 milion will 
be a quantity of American corn transshipped through the eastern elevators, 
particularly the St. Lawrence ports, overseas; and this is the handling arrange- 
ments Mr. Milner was discussing earlier. The 6.4 million we referred to earlier 
will be included in the 23 million; but in addition to that there will be the U.S. 
corn exported overseas from Canadian eastern ports. 


Mr. McIntosH: Do you mean to say that there are 23 million bushels of corn 
and there are only 1 million bushels of wheat which you are handling the same 
way? 

Mr. Mitner: That is right. The wheat board will not allow it to come in. 
They do not like to see wheat coming in, although they have not actually put 
any restrictions on the movement of wheat through. Our board gives permits 
for the movement of this wheat, but they give us a single permit number which 
we use when shippers want to move American wheat through the St. Lawrence. 
We say, yes, you may move it under this permit number, which the wheat 
board gives us, but we are responsible to see that it is in and out within a 
certain time. 

Mr. Doucett: Why do you not treat corn in the same “way? 


Mr. Mitner: We do, but corn does not come under the jurisdiction of the 
Wheat Board Act. 


Mr. DoucetT: I suppose that is why you keep track of the bushels? 
Mr. MILNER: Yes. 


Mr. McIntTosH: Just as a matter of information, what are the comparable . 
qualities of American corn and Canadian corn? Is the quality similar? 


OE OS a Se eee ie ee ee 
<= ae" en we / x ee “ fs, F 


ei . Patera, OG 4 Tw - » VE ae Apps. = " ¢ 
a~ - . < - ; FS a haga . hi 
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Mr. MILNER: We do not grow very much corn in the west but we grow 
quite a lot in the east. 

Mr. ConaAcHER: The bulk of our corn that is used by the processors, that is 
the distilleries and starch manufacturers, is produced in southwestern Ontario. 
In most years a high proportion of this corn is taken by the processors. If the 
quality should be particularly low the great bulk of our corn will go into the 
feed channels and our manufacturers will buy American corn of higher quality. 
The proportion of our grain that is purchased by the processors—the starch 
manufacturers and distilleries—is fairly constant, but the amount of our corn 
that goes into these different channels varies from year to year on account of 
the quality rather than the price. 

Mr. McIntTosH: In other words we cannot grow the same quality of corn 
in Canada as can be grown in the United States? | 

Mr. CoNAcHER: This is strictly as a result of geographic locations. Our corn 
is produced in a relatively small area. If we have a bad year, or season which 
is too wet or too dry, our whole crop is affected, being in such a small area. 
Whereas in the United States there are corn growing areas widely eee 
and they always have a whole range of quality of corn. 

Mr. McIntTosH: Do we have climatic conditions in any particular geographic 
area which permits the growing of corn comparable in quality to that grown 
in the United States? 

Mr. CoNAcHER: Our best corn is grown in southwestern Ontario and, gen- 
erally speaking, a considerable BUOP Orion of this corn is of suitable quality for 
processors. 

Mr. Miuner: We have ne same situation in regard to soya beans, Mr. 
McIntosh. As a matter of interest, for instance, we have elevators who take in 
soya beans from the United States for processing. 

What happens to our soya bean crop? 

Mr. Baxter: Our soya beans are exported. 


Mr. MILNER: Yes, our soya beans are exported. It just depends on whatever 
fits into the trade pattern. 

Mr. Rapp: There is the other reason for them buying our corn. 

Mr. Pascoe: I have two questions in regard to appendix C at page 53 under 
the section (B) licensing. It is reported there that licences were granted to 
247 off-site grain storage buildings of various types. Are these new licences or 
renewals? 

Mr. Mitner: They are renewals, all of them. 

Mr. Pascoe: At page 34 it deals with excesses and deficiencies in specified 
grades of wheat, and on page 34 it shows that the Saskatchewan wheat pool 
elevators number 6, number 7 and number 2, being listed with very high 
deficiencies; can you explan that? 

- Mr. Mitner: Elevator number 7 is the biggest house there. I think propor- 
tionately there is no difference. 

Mr. Pascoz: When you refer to deficiencies, you mean they do not have 
the grade? 

Mr. MILNER: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Appendix D. gentlemen, at page 39. 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 
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APPENDIX D 


Registration Branch 
C. J. BROWNSCOMBE, Registrar 


Section 127 of the Canada Grain Act requires operators or managers © 
of Public terminal, Semi-Public terminal and Eastern Elevators to issue ware- 
house receipts for all grain taken into store. Regulations No. 1 and No. 2, 
made by the Board under the provisions of Section 15 (22) of the Canada 
Grain Act, require that all such warehouse receipts be registered with the — 
Board as to grade and quantity at the time of issue, and that these warehouse 
receipts be surrendered to the Board for registration for cancellation when 
the grain which they represent has been shipped out. . 


Table D-1 of this appendix presents the total bushels, by grains, for which 
warehouse receipts were registered against grain received into store and 
registered for cancellation against grain shipped out, together with the averages 
of these handlings for the past ten crop years for comparison. Registration 
service was also provided to licensees for the registration and registration for 
cancellation of warehouse receipts that were required to be split, consolidated, 
gerade adjusted or re-issued to facilitate documentation in connection with the 
handling of grain, and this work continued at normal levels throughout the 
year. 


Records were maintained for each licensee in both the Eastern and Western 
Divisions, by grade, to show the total quantities registered, registered. for 
cancellation or outstanding each day, and were kept in such manner as to pro- 
vide both monthly and crop year totals of receipts, shipments, natural and 
artificial drying, and grade adjustments. A separate series of records was main- 
tained for each licensee to provide a complete registration and cancellation 
record of all warehouse or transfer receipts. issued. Certified statements of 
“outstanding warehouse receipt grade totals and of the handlings for the non- 
mixing grades of wheat, and other relevant data, were issued as required 
for use in connection with the annual weighover of stocks of grain as carried 
out by Board officials at all terminal and eastern elevators. 


Total bushels registered and registered for cancellation for all grains for 
elevators in the Western Division show decreases of 49.0 million and 50.4 
million bushels respectively, as compared to those of the previous crop year, and 
decreases of 19.1 million and 9.1 million bushels respectively, compared to 
those of the ten-year average. Corresponding decreases in handlings, com- 
pared to those of the previous crop year, were also noted for the Eastern 
Division, but a slight increase in the quantities shipped was noted as- com- 
pared to the ten-year average. 


Fees for registration service were charged at the rate of 4 cents a. 
thousand bushels for registration and for registration for cancellation in the 
Western Division, and one cent a thousand bushels for similar service in the 
Eastern Division. The general decrease in handlings for both Eastern and 
Western Divisions is reflected in the total fees collected for registration service 
of $47,330.07 as compared to the ten-year average of $48,542.58. | 
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TABLE D-1.—WAREHOUSE RECEIPT REGISTRATIONS FOR PRIMARY AND 
- ‘TRANSFER RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT SEMI-PUBLIC TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS AND EASTERN ELEVATORS, BY AREA AND GRAIN, 
CROP YEAR 1958-59 AND 10-YEAR AVERAGE. 


10-Year Average, 
Crop Year 1958-59 1948-49 to 1957-58 
Area Grain —_— 
: Registered Registered 

Registered for Registered for 
Cancellation Cancellation 


—thousands of bushels— 


WestTEeRN Division— 


Winnipeg, including Wiad sha orks 201,099 198,918 205,111 200,891 
Lakehead and Oatae . Viy ot aca ete at oy OSE 35, 209 68,470 70,293 
Churchill Sonn. Pika. hoes ee par levecnier sa 53,416 57,093 73, 806 72,878 
: fT ESB gp gta Some se egies 9,394 10, 507 9,517 9,358 
Bey ate ait 4,114 4,521 10, 646 10,489 
Mixed Grain....... 188 188 815 541 
OTE eae tee aca — —— 29 39 
Other Grains...... 141 114 137 147 
INTERIOR ELEVATORS— 
Calgary, Edmonton, WieaAtG ie tients a 3, 624 1,218 5,449 4,396 
Lethbridge, Moose Jaw We aye al ati ta he ee op 250 190 356 378 
and Saskatoon Bapieye cats tae a8 1,726 1,816 DLE 1,572 
AS Secu ee ee 63 63 197 205 
NEA eee Rgror Map ort a oe —— 41 4] 
Mixed Grain....... a 44 — 26 
OEM sce eae ee 11 8 16 13 
Other Grains...... 5,196 4,767 1,005 859 
. VANCOUVER AND PRINCE RuPeEeRT : 

w AREA— WihieatiAs ecg 105,495 107,717 95,060 93, 994 
Mate ienaes Nevin, bus 4,313 5,096 2,178 4.3, 200 
Barley ni ees 38, 248 37, 187 14,549 14,494 
TUR a eae 6, 640 6, 654 1,176 1,126 
A Ve en eee sat 260 336 Wit 200 
Mixed Grain....... 7 5 39 48 
COPIES eae ——- a 269 268 
Other Grains...... 5, 748 5, 734 1,040 1,028 

WESTERN DIvVIsION— 
All Points— WW Peat yo tg teats fo 310,218 307, 853 305, 620 299, 281 
OV duis Cia ie Ske 37, 200 40,495 71,004 73,871 
Parley ss 5 tab ch rate 93,390 — 96,096 89, 932 88, 944 
Piaxcnre ee ae ase 16,097 17, 224 10,890 10, 689 
EGae rary aL tet a 4,374 4,857 10,898 10, 730 
Mixed Grain....... 195. ago 854 615 
Worttnc./ tate. oa Pas li 8 314 320 
Other Grains...... 11,085 10,615 2,182 2,034 
L@tais— APG rains eres « ose cel, othe s 472,570 477 , 385 491, 694 486, 484 
EAsTeRN Drvis1ion— Wheat oira'r aha ss 289, 225 296, 349 303, 200 297,356 
OATS vi eee oe ee. 41,758 43,519 43, 402 43,178 
BALTES ons abon ae. 57,275 58, 627 79,769 79,488 
LAN yh hes awa nate ae 24,871 24,585 PRKt 17,788 
day ecg ae io 2,955 3,039 Teloe 7,096 
Mixed Grain....... 111 126 574 554 
COUN stator, Wars ht 32,834 89. 200 16,888 16,989 
Screenings......... 2,060 2,110 1,341 1,347 
BOS oe Fah hookers < - ~ 205 205 98 99 
Soybeans.......... 9,195 9,154 3,061 3,016 
~ Buckwheat........ 198 202 346 348 
Other Grains...... 1, 182 1,193 349 347 
Popals-—All oTAiNS.... Shia Sk os oe tea + Kota se 461,869 471,342 473,921 467, 606 

~ / 
1G 
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Inspection Branch 
M. J. CONACHER, Chief Grain Inspector 


Under Section 32 of the Canada Grain Act, the Grain Inspection Branch 
in the Western Division establishes grades on carlots of grain on samples drawn 
during unloading by officials of the inspection branch at the Lakehead, Pacific 
Coast, Churchill, Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Leth- _ 
bridge and Medicine Hat. Also, all grain shipped from terminal and mill eleyva- 
tors is officially sampled and inspected. At the primary inspection points of 
Winnipeg, Calgary and Edmonton, samples placed in railway cars by country 
elevator agents are removed and graded; while this service does not provide 
official grades of these shipments, the grades established on the unofficial 
samples are used by the shippers and terminal operators as a guide to their 
delivery and handling of the grain. 

In the Eastern Division, sampling and grading service is provided on 
request at Chatham and Toronto for Eastern grown grain. At Montreal, Que- 
bec, Sorel, Three Rivers, St. John and Halifax, grain loaded into vessels 
for export is sampled and the grades are checked. 

Grades of all grain in store in all terminal and eastern elevators weighed 
over during the crop year are verified by officials of the Inspection Branch. 

The probing of carlots of grain in the railway yards at Winnipeg, Calgary 
and Edmonton: was discontinued, with occasional exceptions, on August 1, 1958. 
This was done because it had become increasingly difficult to obtain represent- 
tive samples, as the railways introduced more and more new cars with higher 
minimum load requirements; many cars are loaded to full visible capacity, 
leaving little or no room for men to enter and_obtain samples by probing. 

This change has met with general approval of the trade; country elevator 
licensees generally are intent on their agents placing representative samples 
in the cars they load, so that the grain will be delivered to proper destination on 
the basis of the grades of the agents’ samples. 


Cereal crops in Western Canada in 1958 were remarkably good for a year 
or below normal precipitation. Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Southeastern 
Alberta suffered from drought through early summer. Development of rust was 
reduced by the dry weather; and when rains came later, the crops made a 
remarkable recovery. Yields in Alberta were better than in the other two 
Prairie Provinces; there were bumper crops through much of central Alberta. 
Harvest conditions were good over the Prairies, except for a strip across 
Northern Manitoba, North central Saskatchewan, to part of central Alberta; the 
harvest was hampered by storms through that area. 

Manitoba No. 2 Northern was the predominating grade of Red Spring 
Wheat (33.5% of shipments). There was an increase in Manitoba. No. 1 North- 
ern shipped (1.9% compared to 0.3% in the 1957-58 crop year); second growth, 
green kerne!s reduced the grade of much otherwise sound, ripe wheat in the 
dry belt. There was less Manitoba No. 3 Northern (28.99%) and Manitoba No. 4 
Northern (16.5%) than the previous crop year, and much less No. 5 and No. 6 
wheat. The incidence of tough and damp grades was higher than in 1957. Selkirk - 
variety matured better, and therefore produced better grades than previous'y, 
through the drier areas. 

No. 2 Canada Western Amber Durum was the predominating grade of this 
class (24.6% compared to 18.2% in the previous crop year). This grade and 
No. 3, Extra No. 4, and No. 4 Canada Western combined made up 92.4% of 
Amber Durum inspections. The new variety Ramsey was conspicuous in grades 
of No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3 Canada Western Amber Durum. i 
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No. 1 Feed was the predominating grade of barley shipped during the 
crop year (36.6%), a slight increase over the previous year (33.1%); this was 
on account of light weight in the dry, southern areas and damage from 
weathering in central and northern districts. Only 39.4% of the barley shipped 
was graded No. 3 Canada Western or higher, including both six-row and two- 
row types, compared to 39.1% in the crop year 1957-58. 8 

Only 11.8% of carlots of oats were graded No. 3 Canada Western and 
higher, on account of weathering and light weight. No. 1 Feed comprised 
62.5% of cars of oats inspected. : | | 

~The incidence of ergot in rye was low; this is typical of a dry growing 
season in the areas where most of our rye is produced. 89.2% of all carlots 
of rye were graded No. 2 or No. 3 Canada Western. 

89.0% of carlots of flaxseed were graded No. 1 Canada Western, compared 


to 57.4% the previous year. The quantities of both rapeseed and mustard 


seed (5,194 and 671 carlots respectively) made new high records; grades of 
both of these were generally high. 173 carlots of safflower seed set a new record 
for this seed also. 

13,627 samples submitted by country elevator operators and farmers 
“subject to inspectors’ grade and dockage” were graded during the crop year 
1958-59. 


In Eastern Canada, wet weather in early summer of 1958 produced heavy 
yields of winter wheat and barley, as well as oats. While some of these early 
crops were damaged from weathering at harvest time, the quality was generally 
good. The predominating grade of wheat was No. 2 Canada Eastern White 
Winter Wheat, and 80% of carlots of barley were graded No. 2 or No. 3 Canada 
Eastern Six- How: 


Cool, wet weather during the summer affected the yield of late fall. crops 
in Ontario, but better weather in the fall produced good quality in these crops 
generally. 69.6% of the corn that was inspected was straight grade or extra 
dry No. 1 or No. 2 Canada Eastern Yellow; 83.3% of the soybeans inspected 
were straight grade No. 1 or No. 2 Canada Yellow. 

Pea beans, which mature earlier than ¢orn and soybeans, suffered some 
damage from rains at harvest time; 42.7% of carlots inspected were tough or 
damp. A new variety of pea beans named Sanilac, that withstands blight and 
adverse weather better than the older varieties, gave gratifying results; yield 
and grade of Sanilac beans was conspicuously better. 


WESTERN DIVISION 


TABLE E-1.—CARLOT INSPECTIONS BY POINTS, CROP YEAR 1958-59, COMPARED 
WITH 1957-58 


= 1958-59 1957-58 1958-59 1957-58. 


percent of total 


Me AITO A Fe Oak fake a cla ae, oho eee 144, 666 a 53.8 — 
URE TY Eicken ETA EAs Sinn te mo bd 4} 168, 613° 4.2 56.7 
PE TNAIE eet Oe Ne SS 10,712 9, 942 4.0 3.4 
RPT Wirt ee ee eee Sg 3, 547 3,897 Le Les 
UMMC MCN, MOR ed 5 oe eh uate 2.3 Weedon 8,337 8,071 at oe. 
Ee 8 NE ea RL cee ke 4,864 57,542 1.8 19.4 
PONE ONL Sts oh aretpeas Oxcakay Wats Oe eee ta 3, 108 46,080 ile. 15.5 
ar etait chee oe ees oe ret cts htoet: 1,981 1,958 OF% nF 
IPRA RARE IES ~ Sim Sor NS ths Navi eg widedawie a 281 385 0.1 0.1 
SUES 0 anne Ae 3,863 — 1.4 ——- 
IN OE Se ng A BS OG nao Saat ote 76, 244 649 28.4 0.2 
SRM afar pis sox wiv Sooke Sp ole 268, 834 297 , 137 100.0 100.0 


Bre Ere ne OS aS RI SO RSS Se 0 ae eee 
= D aT”. “ ay . 1 “5 
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TABLE E-2.—CARLOT INSPECTIONS, CROP YEAR 1958-59 


Percentage of 
Grade a Carlots Percentage Total Wheat 


, Inspections 
WHEAT 
PEREGO OEE MOEN osc '. oc osc). en wic bss Poudbee nice wa ars ea EO 3,307 1.9 —- 
2 Manitoba Northern...........: Ee Re te ta de te 58,876 33.5 —-— 
BBL aAIEG i NOLOROEN © 07.2 cco Sone 5 Oe ead cae MS ae eee 50,823 28.9 — 
APRN PODSINOEHACITiG a G5 054 oR ee ae Sin Ce Oe eee 29,089 16.5 —_ = 
Epa TO DeerAl foo ee ei os oa Se er ie REN Sate ao aes 113 0.1 — 
Fe ees Ne a a ie SET To i Wa pee Ot AM ete al ea 12,382 7.0 —— 
INC DECIR nen on, Cor LM, Rak ae os RES AG fe ch Wee ake oe 16 ~ — 
s-Seh s [ie apes eae! Bs Pn e o Tuah wa Ste ter ate Bake tae 2 Seite Ree 1,424 0.8 —- 
NASER IE RSCN SA Le nee 2 ay Bg ee en ks wipe ahah Mag Bake ah OS Re EN Cees 4 - —— 
Re ee ne RSIS oR RE Se oh eC eget ain arta Ligh oe 66 - — 
RUNGE ered ire St eres a) ivi eg ey Oey et haar aly & Ra ae ee 14,373 8.2 — 
OMNES tar ee ira Aerie ne Se A” eer ae Bet at Saree ees 933 0.5 —— 
DOLIANEED Siig et ec RO ss oa: wie ae ae ne Oe Orta re ee 99 0.1 —- 
MUCHO NCC erro Sith ee to as se ite re see in ee als 4,141 2.4 — 
RII C ay os iy ee oe Sey a AP erihny | Births ae Naa ee 0 0.1 — 
RS IMPORTING Sn ST aoe pee oe a ee pel eet ate g Be aoy 3 = — 
POPOEN CU DTN fee ee re haw en ON eR ee Oh gas : 12 * — 
otal Red Spring Witeat) ress alien ees oan wet 175,781 100.0 95.2 
donne western Garret, .. Coats 2 ni eee Le AE OR 3 75.0 —— 
Tough Canada Western Garnet. :). 0 fc. ore ees tee oe es ses 25:0 —_— 
Obda (raed W NGA tinh ccs. )s ide woe wie edie 4 100.0 z 
1 Canada Western Amber Durum....... 2.00.00... cee eee ee eee 29 0.3 — 
2 Cannes: Western Amber Durtm 20s. ota eee Sie aes 2,055 24.6 — 
3 Canada Western Amber Durum........... a pera pA rca Pee ree 1,968 23.6 — 
- Extra 4 Canada Western Amber Durum.......0........0,..... 1,812 2127 a 
4 Canada Western:Amber Durum... 00.06. ee Qc teat m Pita 1,882 22.5 —. 
5 Canada Western Amber Durum................. Way Sep 283 3.4 — 
G:eanada Western Amber Durum -.2 oo is. aoe aden aa ee 12 0.1 —— 
Tough Canada Western Amber Durum..... eye! Lie eames 65 0.8 —— 
Damp Canada Western Amber Durum..........:..0...-.0008 6 0.1 —— 
Smutty Canada Western Amber Durum..................006: 1 ‘3 wa 
Rejected Canada Western Amber Durum..............600.04: 231 2.8 oo 
Sample Canada Western Amber Durum...................00: it 0.1 ae 
“Lota. Amber-Durum Wheat: , éfec.s20<n24he bans 8,351 100.0 4.5 
1 Canada Western Soft White Spring............0.0.00... 00 cece 1 0.4 — 
2 Canada Western Soft White Spring........ 0.00.0... 0. cece eee 195 ve Ber ey — 
3 Canada Western Soft White Spring.............. tes ae reson 66 “| 242 —— 
4 Canada Western Soft. White Spring....:.... 0.0.2... 00 2c ce eee 4 0.7 —- 
Tough Canada Western Soft White Spring..................5. -— — — 
Damp Canada Western Soft White Spring.................... 1 0.4 —— 
Rejected Canada Western Soft White Spring.................. 4 1.5 —— 
Sample Canada Western Soft White Spring................... 3 1 Se | —~ 
Total Soft White Spring Wheat................... 272, 100.0 0.2 
1 Canaga: Western Mixed Wheat..2 26 oe iwcw ccc dene o's Soe tie wie 2 2.2 aaa 
atcanada Western Maxed Wheat, ...0 sco ori. Sone eee 3 0.4 —— 
3 Canada Western Mixed Wheat..:...........-20c0ecceeeeevas 53 59.6 ad 
4 Canada Western Mixed Wheat................ Cae a 14 15.7 — 
“3b: Canada Western Mixed Wheat... 33.0). 02.0 5. an 0 ese ee 4 4.5. — 
bicansca Western Mixed Wheat 2.) s. ie AS 4 4.5 —— 
Rejected Canada Western Mixed Wheat...................... 7 1 Oe -—— 
Tough Canada Western Mixed Wheat.................0..00005 2 ack ——— 
EP CerLL MUEROCO" VERON Suc scrote cot aoe iin: eenig dee «po arin 89 100.0 - 


Ca ee eee ST ee. ye eyes See) ee en geen ee el ee ee aa 
x <a Te i ep et, a Gee erm at eg ee ey ar ‘ ‘ Fa 
> . Pe oy Te ees z 


sa < 
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TABLE E-2. _CARLOT INSPECTIONS, CROP YEAR, 1958-59—Continued 


eed TTS TE, SS Ra ee CIT eee ei ea a NO Sc A ee a SR I aE RON a 


Percentage of 


Grade Carlots Percentage Total Wheat 
Inspections 
RE Wee tee Ser Re airy yee deny a tre, eee en ee a ee ee 
WHEAT—Concluded 
en Rs er Bi ass LL pn i ape, ceed oe mer pee eh Ne aA Nita a 
1Alberta. Red Winter. .. 02062 feces ane vee igi da Peal cies: SE 59S 23.8 — 
Sia A PHU VO UIGEI. oo otc oe eat center ce See OER EL ONT CR oe 161 64.9 — 
PA CRERI WY LLOT A ee Ge okt ey EE EES ares CPR he alan 17 6.9 —_ 
4°Alberta Winter. oii .ca. cece. ete Fare ie Eee ata j 1 0.4 —_ 
Smutty Alberta Winter........... Wo Re ae Sr ale ieee 2 0.8 — 
ejected Alberta Witteroo 2 ace ik Ae. oo isl une ea, se 8 3.2 — 
Total Alberta Winter Wheat... 22.26. 00 el 248 100.0 0.1 
Metal Aue W eatin os ti nc ceca teense Cie wh 8 a eb 184, 745 = 100.0 


re a ee ee Ee SS ee 


Seta ks ee i ee eS SESS 
ooo ooo 


Grade Carlots Percentage 
OATS 

oo (anges. Western... 6. <sad f.6 oes FP Aho BAP at RE Rae aah GL MA alee MISS 21 0.1 
Pxtras-Canada Western. 9.225 sauce as ewes oc epee e wae AOR es Se Be a 180 £2 
ek STAC OSEOTEL ys recat an ee ae eS aE rata tee wate Sudeep el ona 1,576 10.5 
a RCO eek ns is ath tee eae SR ar ws ee le UR ey at ashi oe 3,044 20.2 
ee as ON Feng Rede FE yay ah Wine coke si ois aan Eb NY ES ie OT 9,417 62.5 
rote ae ss aE SpA Ce Wha Seat atel ALO RL shake he ateia Reon ee chen 285 1.9 
Rte inte Pe Foy ee en teu eS ol RE ag i on AG ee a ake) dio ply. gat bad aun letrhcene 53 0.3 
RAS cl MEU AGS oa oA a Os ee hes ee TS, PE peeled ac, Mele She Pal eT 121 0.8 
NG iS ON Pe oe gee Re WE eR an reg eo ine i eee ene serene ripe we ere O74 aes 
LOE MES COT LLL FS ae a NS Acta he AGM GE SAREE Merete pea rare eer cL nea 2. i 
PR PICCUR MIBEB el ais mera lee Pee the ac wail PAS See her REL Fa Emre 59 0.4 
RAINS AR dA arith Pk 2m Gcle A aha Renu fat otn are ONS cits gh iaan’ Oe. Ws BY a ER ee Sas eRe ee 71 0.5 
EE OLTEN BEC PER tear ke teh als eukirn oe Ee Sect Uae Keegnrle Wain iep ink Mesa aes 8 0.1 

CARAT OE eee ae eae Soe eee ok Ty) mae. a NOR EEO gta ao 15, 058 100.0 


BARLEY 


Tee VORANT AS WY GALALTEX PUOW 5 ic ere cia eer atreae w 0s Bek bean bo oa Oe a ote cea d SMM an sg 148 0.3 
Pit atte WV CSLOTI Ix OW oksc ce ule oe he feo Deed ae ve ree a cake ae ater eee 4,865 9.9 
Sep eatemi tea WU cota berytis 34 XP te Ales isin. <r Os AE a An, nim eee oO ee Ne RS 7,899 16.0 
Ot cannda. Western Six ROW. Fiance wcete.. caress eee CRE Sos ate eee ee 2,147 4.4 
1 Canada Western Two Row...........-- Li Sere Ae Sy, AR gaia ke MOR ete re PRE A 63 0.1 
eet eeOUV ERECTION WO. LROW & CL iettsriinte cin CAIRO Sec Sim, ISO gras Tio ate’ 9 ole haha ee oem esa 1,460 3.0 
38 Canada Western Two Row...........- Pyare at jel ins ale ea harap att Age ® © 4,986 10.1 
Ty LE eye Ld ee ae SR lee ee Ee ele ae rs PR Sed hat Sehr GRINS Belay eM PRA ie 18,065 36.6 
as ye thn AIF ile Fy code ee ie TCR ight le Aree an oe Baer Seibel Ae wee Cee Tak eg ery 4,458 9.0 
ee REE gin Ae Be MN Bega e  T a de eke VRE eed a BP MGA Ue ar ae Sa WA 437 0.9 
MIP Te See ae ey MR EES Cg ale lnualghira ptede chante: niorerk Sorliinea B wece Slageitch 3, 678 ‘oO 
Rea ee EES oh tee RS re ee nat ig ah tials bide peak Apia tp iP nin eped OR” 0.9 
POAT i URE BS see enna eA Faas & Se eaing ccs Gin Nr, Cane a ogre MDS orn eu & 607 1.2 
Rae eet LN oN ee tment s ote vo. x arate Tis yh oes ae An ee Ree Nese <2 36 gts i 
eatemned Leg Oa eR eg, Poy aS OG Pe es ea MALY rE 3 . 


SEAL Eee esas Leh cate vin cai ene actiey masbiew same hen hrd Aedansioce wre noma? 49,318 100.0 


eat rt tA en Ne eee 
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TABLE E-2.—CARLOT INSPECTIONS, CROP YEAR 1958-59—Continued 


Grade Carlots Percentage 
“RYE 
[gO ITAL Case VV ES CET Re aR ese oer ees es coe a cae hte ado apa ee ot coo dave oeas Taha, aba aie Bas 11 0.5 
DADA ALY WV CSLET Diy sa sl Wass 4 0 Sine Stele ny LL were oe UN A Mae ore mot ea 1,297 54.9 
SC ANAC OW CSUCTO oF is Ve his Pec ee a we wae hee Rare re. heen att 809 34.3 
4 Canada Western............. Sr aeee ee es i ee ee ae 114 4.8 
REECE Wi ea A GI ae eS aaa gee SH Tk ee Se wee Uae hg RUE ea cry an Muay eto 51 2.2 
Tough... ER RE NY a ees Oa RES RL OSE OC NE gt en Ee vine aa 66 2.8 
CTLEE ANG Rave 2s T ce aR lee aE ete Sra aR AR aA ese en Uaioe. gE ES 2 0.1 
WD SSP 5 phe! 5 ste gre ae eta em ON mt NY Elks SIS ORa Sareea har 7 0.3 
Poteet LUC RAISLING <3is cco sce oes Pak Held dada Mg he or ciples We oho ea 3 0.1 
REORR MAU WC. a cligile Une Ned Soke Atos Peace Pee ae aes eee 2,360 100.0 
FLAXSEED 
Pee ATUL a OSUC EN stern 8 Nea, wine Mima Sa mia eae pian tar eda eters alllos ae tune Slane hh Ma aden 9,096 89.0 
ED TNA CLA VVECSUCT INGE here toh inte ee eet Nae LN Te EIS, FRO oy Eat pea oS 589 AY 
Ae NAG M OS UOR DD: ben Al eS ain Wooeal Sod en sate le col MEET 2 es a Rt ees a deat mee ae 84 0.8 
ARIS VIVE GLEATEN VES GT Loi coo a Oa aaa ara acne EV desea cle ag eH ae i 0.1 
Set eat ON eer ae eis a aN A APES NistE ye ees ee Sa eae ghee atts fee 38 0.4 
ey ae re ee) ORE Ri sees wih. wore eae Glows Res La Tin whe gre dere Sete eens pee 30 0.3 
Sav A ee ea eI eines Ma Ru LNA Siete role deabioe Os gh aeeeairs koe eGNTE SMO Ton aaeo ene 363 3.5 
NAHI a ies eee sey hy, OP ureadin,  & fe Ae cetacre nos cos Jovaned Leeeehapars iat. © meee eerie ale eee Bye 16 0.2 
AGERE REGO, eo area eee eons ea a Reds hoe EEE o's owners Porascty 10, 223 , 100.0 
See pe a eee 
MIXED GRAIN 
PEAT AAE A CV VESCOCED LG ce fo Soucy eer hme Se ee She tN Ge ee HS Te ee peers 15 10.9 
Ree eel er NV OSLGEVIG Wise We oe ice ce Vg ek ek Rw Bide BE ee oes aus 8 5.8 
Ee AGL AALV OS UGE eran ke ais ee Se ee wel ee ho ah Sie ba eS 66 47.8 
Pee AAT AE VV OR ECTIES SOO RE Soe Ey ee RL RES ERIE ee 2 be 
ec er ky Sls Ba lage BRAGS NAAM fucose cay rs arene Ae ge nn De 2 13 9.4 
PMG Ne Nc Ci are nr irre Se Nk wn eed alee coals S Sew OMe hee Chap 26 18.8 
SIC rare ee aoe Neen Cr ede eee ce tow MPa eae aak ie, Sie ee Meee bra gna dae, Ra) ae 7 5.1 
EPCRA TAAL ee Ns oR a are ern eh ioe 5 Ly ele € Ae een shane hake TY Se wee alg 1 OF 
WOT ATX CO RTCRLIN, Ce ee ELA Fe cae Wee Suet oe evo ieee fora 138 100.0 
CORN 
Pe aT AU MOREOEI VILL ONE > ee 0 Cia oe Se ee tly a eee g oS oud Coe ee 2 1.4 
or Oa Lent OL eLO Wis hi Vecac sua aos Oe eae ok ces end eee bo eee eens 25 SHEE 
RMN ERUPT GE OLIO Worn os. ou cok ee ke Sock c deo cae eek be OE ee aoe ee ES 18 12.8 
AAT AAW OGLOLIV IA CLIO W. 0. chic hla Rc ie Soe soe nae Se be ook EW Whe eae Oe oe Om 6 4.3 
DOS RSE: 2 tg SS REARS os Winey Or ea ene eens meas eR aPC ed Bie AE 2 1.4 
pee! AP ete 0 OR: ee ee emo RNa Aer 1 Aaa + nk Re eae a aie 1 0.7 
Reena Ite MIMD aay oa Oa ee. ur ca NCS Od ae Gee ae eo uae s oe oe wie 86 61.0 
DT DE Pee Te PN nn Se”, | ARE Ae Pee tay DA pin ROS eae 1 0.7 
FN ge Ko Se RN a ee es 141 100.0 © 
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TABLE E-2.-CARLOT INSPECTIONS, CROP YEAR 1958-59—Coneluded 


Grade Carlots Percentage 


MUSTARD SEED 
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RCE rion aye pk tee et Ro ene Wena te wad 5 
SOUT onto ie Oe lage ee RCE Ot pe OO NB aE a aR mR Pr 36 
Re eee de eo PA eo ow SIRS wad Hae en SRLS Sere eae a aE Sen Ae 163 
SNARE ada PLN OR nae Fatah ae xe, Ge kee Ga cis, PG a eS a 53 
Mato Wer DGCOs £36. sce ees ha ORI eet le Oe ce a. Wael aes 173 
U.S. Safflower Seed.......... ren nae SE A Soa WE ae) IE ah ro, Mele aL RRS ae 16 
SOLED OND EO SSS, AE Pani PaO WC pe Mia Fe dee eS rN pe i eA ME aR gh AEE 3 
SPU EVMMERTPC EEL SEDITION ihe cae, Re pak ESET MORASS WE Bie Ln ahinied vga oe Ca ee 1 


CLEA Nord (EA, OS oe sae hone ere Aen Riemann oy a ee eS. s 268, 834 


en ee U UU aEEEEEEIENN ESE 
| 
{ 


*Less than 0.05%. 
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TABLE E-3. —CARLOTS OF TOUGH, DAMP AND STRAIGHT GRAIN 
INSPECTED CROP YEAR 1958-59 3 
Tough and Z 
Grain Tough _ Damp Damp Straight Total 
WOME! ea ee OSS ooh oman eae 14.446 23 940 15,381 169, 364 184,745 
GaSe errer airs oe ea ae es 221 2 223 14, 835 15, 048° = 
MAT UOY sate ie Se a es Sade 3, 678 466 4,144 45,174 49,318 
Ut Be ees ees, ek reds 66 eee 68 2,292 2,360 
1h 2. 27279 Cage bh Ola St Ae a ore aie: 16 379 9,844 10, 223 
COGS oe ee eee 886 : Ss. 914 6,216 7,130 
All Grains....... he 19, 655 1,454 21,109 247,725 268, 834 . 
PERCENTAGE oF TOTAL 
% % G % % 
WEN ete et eS ..8 0.5 8.3 91.7 100.0 
eek oi Ba ak aa eg acca Ge area oy 5 = es 98.5 100.0 
oaet PO ee ena een eae LL Ths 0.9 8.4 .. 91.6 100.0 
RS Rt eet eG SS Te EN 2.8 0.1 2.9 = 97.1 100.0 
Tnskeed Ln RC A Oi PRO ea 0.2 3.6 96.3 100.0 
EME ee ee Ne ne Soe stein 12.4 0.4 12.8 Si 22 100.0 
Al Grains cis. oh 7:3 0.6 7.9 92.1 100.0 
Poeetee ar regsai ke ee I apres ty, Co) ee Te ee 
*Less than 0.05%. 
TABLE E-4—-NUMBER OF TWO-POUND SAMPLES 
“SUBJECT TO GRADE AND DOCKAGE”’ 
INSPECTED CROP YEAR 1958-59 COMPARED WITH CROP YEAR 1957-58 
Point | 1958-59. 1957-58 
Number of Samples 
Winnipeg....... Boa seen he 9 Re ao gr A se a RE Beri Se ie lacie al ars | 9,981 15,036 
MERAY a Ree eg nes a ek Es yikes Be Ne ae eS Ne ee) Seah te seat Pe eet 1, 258 ae Ey 3 
Pdicoaton’ 2 RG, STINET URN (par ter palin WE Meo sieges tee AL ee Re Sat ths oe Pe ee ree 1,275 1, 633 
SC te Pie EE RS FERS OE PATE Gel COP io ato AGM ba 126 386 
LEELA Se ER Bil eae a oe on ae Rie Ai cain ae eS Mae eR A oc gS aE A onl Ot 512 1,047 
Meee eae ee Ota as, tui aoe Ger eitue y de Ratbm K Percngeinnka MMe 465 550 
SAW CEV6 ROLE seo) cP ped ee oS ee aoe On aie Cae i oe gee cert ors eee i Peet + tO 21 
Totals....... ee ae ney (sae pa ree Seen y oty Bc ad at aS a, U5 49 ee 20, 427 


TABLE E-5.—CARLOTS RE-INSPECTED, CROP YEAR 1958-59 


Re-in- Un-- Grades Grades Dockase Dockage .- 


Point Inspected spected changed Raised. Lowered Raised Lowered © 
GEE WVAMMAIE Ooo a oe iais cscs ack 144, 666 8,824 7,758 801 240 10 15 
WTAE Mn Ry old, ote aes ees 11, 231 539 387 . 113 34 — 5 
EE OL Ecol TL eye ag ee aE gar ena 10,712 — _- — — — — 
AVE GIG he WE cae sents cia aes 3, 547 203 181 18 4 — -- 
SIRE ELSON Fete rags as vs ow, Sais ahs 8,337 229 180 ~49 — — — 
SRAM E VEN sha crap sak v Gsm pes 4,864 119 84 32 1 — edb: 
PC TOUT ONS ore ne e's Baas, hat mes 3,108 69 56 6 3 Ps 3 
MLeCICine Hat sro ke eek oboe. 1,981 116 85 22 9 — — 
OE ITHADE 0) as bates coe ek 281 — — —_ — — — 
PEmeestwupert <2 ot.dac ene co 3, 863 455 443 10 2 — —- 
ALTACE MGR pit scdx gee x arches a 76, 244 3,896 3,319 548 14 1 14 

NL OtAls: Stet uree eo: 268, 834 14, 450 12, 493 1,599 307 12 39 


£8 
As 
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TABLE E-5.—CARLOTS RE-INSPECTED, CROP YEAR _ 1958-59—Concluded 


ins: Re- Un- Grades Grades Dockage Dockage 
Point ; spected Speier changed Raised Lowered Raised Lowered 


Percentage of Re-inspections 


% % % % % Tie. % 
STEP WV ILEANIY Sick Prcatie wo ts Se — 100.0 87.9 9.1 Dil. 0.1 0.2 
BRN MAN IRE ESO encores cots te aos Lon Sie, iad — 100.0 71.8 PAA Ue 6.3 2 0.9 
CTC Ae ys oO Ee ko ke woe — 100.0 — ae — — —_ 
NEOOSO UWI s cae eM ase ce secs «hts — 100.0 89.1 8.9 2.0 — — 
REMAN UIT Prk nc snes a gee a 100.0 78.6 21.4 — —~ -- 
AB cle ie 1. cs A eee — 100.0 70.6 26.9 0.8 -— 1.7 
PEOUONL OMS hoe ois ead oles — 100.0 81.2 8.7 4.3 125 4.3 
PERMIT LEG 5, oceans. ses a thie — 100.0 iea.0 19.0 GEE —- — 
LS TGP a 2 tab -< 2 Peat Gee ner Spun Sw RnR — 100.0 —_ — —_— — _ 
Prine pert: Hoe iad. Vitae 5 -— 100.0. 97.4 Dea 0.4 — — 
IRCEREMON BS Coe Pn eae CA why a Riek a 100.0 85.2 14.0 0.4 . 0.4 
EESURIB coi ie So sre hes — 100.0 86.4 11-1 page f 0.1 0.3 


* Less than 0.05%. 


TABLE E6—SUMMARY OF CARLOT INSPECTIONS APPEALED, CROP YEAR 1958-59 


Winnipeg Edmonton Calgary Total 
Item Ce en en ESE 
Cars Percent Cars Percent Cars __ Percent Cars Percent 
TRE NY err Oak tN ee sea rae Wee sa ea a OEE Le Ne 
Left as graded......... 460 91.3 291 86.3 511 Bm: Ge” 1,262 88.4 
Grades raised......... 35 6.9 44 13:1 68 11.6 147 10.3 
Grades lowered........ 9 8 ee 2 0.6 7 2 18 1.3 
MObH ses Poca as 5 504 100.0 337 100.0 586 100.0 142 100.0 
ORG yah a De as rg carl da ele etree Ue A Rw i Sear ht SS Co a ees 
Total Cars Inspected . Benge etal Orage ac Tet SSutien, ae Outer RARE co aa TR Rn rae REM Ae 268 ,834 100.00 
DMEM Se Soret, sala inet har alete ease cette Re Ae PAU ele Storie. ek a Fen elnls Wighe Bela a yelp a He 1,427 0.53 
Mn TOS Ce AMC 2m nea aka pc plc saus es okBiey aioe Bid ois essa Nish wan ala gl Mave Fae mnavachrs A 165 0.06 


Be ee Sree ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ae 


TABLE E-7.—VESSEL SHIPMENTS INSPECTED, CROP YEAR 1958-59 


eee eee ine OP eee rn ah ee a oe ee Ee eee 
eee SS oor 


Fort William 
and Prince 
Grain Port Arthur Vancouver Victoria Rupert Churchill Total 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
“AGE AO ae 180,100,995 105,006,986 1,384, 282 — 18,230,655 304,722,918 
UMC Ti hsp SEs aay ss 30, 812, 157 3, 720, 336 — — 320, 005 34, 852,498 
MPIC W , . Sockets md 53,671,718 28,193,011 — 8,827,466 — : 90,692,195 
Pe so seis cei are ce 4,392,447 260,881 —_ —_ — 4,653, 328 
Migxabed' soe. Sapo. 9,307,681 6,0 036, 267 680, 764 — —- 16,024,712 
_Buckwheat............ 49, 938 — — — 49,938 ° 
*Sample Grain........ 137,067 ~ -- _- — 137,067 
Mereenings.. 6... 0. 2,568, 373 66, 035 — 1,600 190,800 2,826,808 
*Canada Rapeseed... . — 4,102,578 395,718 = ea 4,498, 296 
*Mustard Seed........ — 900, 643 — — oo 900, 643 
**Safflower Seed...... — 354,276 — — — 354, 276 
**Saffower Seed 
(U.S.A. origin).’.... os 48,918 — — _— 48,918 
Bein Ge gh ele MOF Lc eel ee 
AE) = 5x bass 281,040,376 148,689,931 2,460,764 8,829, 066 18,741,460 459,761,597 


*In bushels of 50 pounds. 
**In bushels of 45 pounds. 
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TABLE E-8—CARLOT SHIPMENTS EX TERMINAL ELEVATORS INSPECTED, 
CROP YEAR 1958-59 


Fort William 
and 
Grain Winnipeg Port Arthur Calgary Edmonton Moose Jaw 
rons Gat thee eed hin s ciel ales 383 1,208 140 89 72 
See ee eed lee he aes 290 1,701 19 82 65 
Mee b SP OA GS eke sk ees sa a pe a — 4 —_ — _— 
eR ee Oy en oe eos Seas bs 340 255065 967 30 9 
ee hh Ss ee ee 7 19 707 5 29 8 
Sy Se ose, otal Ra ee ee iy - 50 —. — — 
Mixed CLEAR aera sk Seca: pr — 1 — 2 
POL MnP E ic Coe kes os sks 11 — — = — 
PUGWNesG fie kee te Pos 4 — — — 
LAS gh RO Se ieee a a OS 78 — —_ _— — 
POT CCRING Se ord te tinits osu os oa se 430 3, 583 201 152 130 
PVACSOC(L ay ees whoo Pawns ele 86 28 183 1,006 440 
Ba Mile aa rain Vib ess vad tice de is — 74 — —_ —_ 
MEISLATCOCEGe Chote ok oes — — -- _ — 
Ue. Fak pi ed hh 1, 663 9,914 1,516 ; 1,388 746 
: Vancouver, 
Medicine Victoria and 
Grain Saskatoon Lethbridge Hat Prince Rupert Churchill 
NV CAde rte olny Min bas Notions sivieeaae.s 693 3 — 613 — 
REG eee ba a eee Sw UR 113 — — otk = 
DAP Ne eo hele eee hae be ow ce 7 AS — 197 — 
Ore ese fo aR OPE Ch Se ee le 3 — 30 49 4 — 
2 Cee Wee aerate na Os Ra — oo — 8 — 
Mixed OPP es Ie ose ks. sake es 1 — — 8 = 
LOE. 7) Sie perils, a I eae a a ae a — — — — = 
DUCE WHCAU cc eh ies cha oom —_— — — _ — 
EAS a es iene APP aE ee — — * — — - — 
CREAN IS Mieco ke Koes Cale ek ks 624 5 -— 1,464 ~ 
MRADESOOE Hirt ota. «Nv ee ee 745 — —_— amas == 
MINIS ATO DOCU Po re — rd — — — 
TPOtdshSeo200s oeeew ce 2,183 61 49 2,671 — 
EASTERN DIVISION ae 


TABLE E-9—CARLOT INSPECTIONS EASTERN GRAIN, CROP YEAR 1958- Oe 
BY GRAINS AND EES 


Grain Montreal Toronto Chatham Total 

WRT e en eh aia een gee Sao Re ge hee 2 542 22210 2,759 
RR ie eS. OE gm eh Bere ig SNe 3 ae 20 aoe 
pet Peete So gi Gh Cote Gees Sokds inte Pda’ oho aie — 4 182 186 
Bieta, pe erie GA See Sy rN ies Be a= 2 55 57 
Buckwheat PRS Ae er eae Nh etek ge 1 1 8 10 
HY eT of Be > UR a ne — o 920 920 
SAVE Golda he ee rtinca Sas CMa Ser ia nar een iar ea da — — 159 159 
OS ESOT LS RS Sa, oa EMEC pI Sey aS eared Spa _ 116 1,572 1,688 
OB i Re has SPN a ete abies 6 665 Slot 5, 802 
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TABLE E-10.—CARLOT INSPECTIONS EASTERN GRAIN, CROP YEAR 1958-59, 
BY GRAINS, GRADES AND POINTS 


Grade — Montreal Toronto Chatham Total 
WHEAT ~ 
1 Canada Eastern White Winter................ 1 151 406 558 
2 Canada Eastern White Winter................ 1 287 984 15272 
38 Canada Eastern White Winter................ — 48 119 167 
4 Canada Eastern White Winter................ — 2 20 29 
5 Canada Eastern White Winter.............6:. — - 18 18 
1 Canada Eastern Mixed Winter................ a 8 44 52 
2 Canada Eastern Mixed Winter................ —_ 4 46 50 
3 Canada Eastern Mixed Winter................ — — 1 1 
6 Ganada-Hastern Winter ..2 026s 0s. ee oe — — 19 19 
BE MOMET TE hace cis Ss tena a btn og CRS St rhe ak, Fhe — iWy4 441 458 
ROU: ok rh re, ate eee prea GML Og — 14 1 Py 
WCC IIT Vo j00 ak ae ee OO tak oe we ED Aa Ne — 10 76 86 
ep Oa een fete ake nt pene tah Ra bees ieee nue — Sey 31 32 
MGM OIINOO 1: ate es ee en, Bers — — 3 3 
PL OtAIS; WIEALY iW ae setae es 2 542 2,215 2,759 
OATS 
mrooanadsa, Mastern Whites. c>. cts: Sree os. — — 1 1 
Sanaa TeaSlerit< so sale) ee ene ee, pt coe ] — 5 6 
APE AAA FOASCCLH Ten. s Ase ee ee eS 1 — 10 11 
POUR he te ee ae oer. ko tan Fe iS ee eh 1 — 3 4 
MAGS eee mat cia te Ree — = 1 1 
Putas. Oats.) > a, water soe eae 3 — 20 23 
BARLEY 
2 Canada, Mastern Six ROWvis.04 . ses bieeedned. — 6 6 
Breoada taster six ROW... 600k dee — — 123 is 
De ANR RCE ASPCEIS 9c OR. 5S akc Sae | eee hw — 1 51 52 
Ce TTS FEL ESS GS ors aig ck tg Peay ME RE Seer eee aD — 2 il 3 
CORI Tae sy 0 NR Renae ge he Po ate waked hae Ai wat — — 1 1 
PC GakeUane a tee ern a ee ee AS — 1 — 1 
SL OLA IE BOLO soo kh hace occ oblate — 4 182 186 
RYE 
Ue ae Or NO Slery et cicd ~ he eases lan — 1 36 37 
POMPOM ROLEDT 7 oc<0 cry Sethe ae oe i etek — 1 (i 8 
C1 aa Sl ETS 3 ae eg ee Se — — 4 4 
To TTS OLN TSS ea ea Mb ca ga oe ge — -- (é fs 
STE GL cap cy snes Ue eel a — — 1 1 
BSS ed Bed a aes — 2 55 57 
BUCKWHEAT 
OES LS ARE TIES PAP TROUT IRR, cei PS — 1 4 5 
HUY CRR Sy, Spe Rina Romie keg en a mL rene Ra eR, 1 —- 4 5 
Totals,Buekwheat. .vococ.004.47.3 1 1 8 10 


: Ee? aie ad PRS rng ee Sa er ee 
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TABLE E-10—CARLOT INSPECTIONS EASTERN GRAIN, CROP YEAR 1958-59,~ 
BY GRAINS, GRADES AND POINTS—Concluded 


a a a SSS ee 
ooo OOOOOOOOOOeOOOEOO0O=aooeoeoooooaaanaa=aeeee—e—e—e—eaeoeoqoqo®oqoqoqoq®q®q=0gSNssSsSsSs$S$9m9m9m9 a a a—\—\_\_»_—s| 


Grade : Movtreal Toronto Chatham Total 


CORN 

Extra Dry 1 Canada Eastern Yellow........... —- — 157 157 
dane Eastern. © CLIOWes icy Yee se ume — — 206 206 
Extra Dry 2 Canada Eastern Yellow........... oo — 78 78 
Oto ine tetern wy CllGW aoe so Siew seo eh ee —_ — 201 201 
Extra Dry 3 Canada Eastern Yellow........... — —_ 14 14- 
3 Cannas astern -¥ CllOW . 6 fice eee eat eee —- — 20 20 
.Extra Dry 4 Canada Eastern Yellow........... — — 4 4 
4 Canada Eastern Yellow........ Tala tok ee ates — — 6 6 
Bennacda sasterm Y CHOW... os.) ak Pe Aske — _— 1 1 
Wo) ce ee ed eae Wowie tree nee a eT a — —_ 111 111 
Der Som ok ag ee cer gee eee fOr aor gern an Eero? — — 17 17 
PMA, Ay Fi ek vo BA Sr a — — 97 97 
NE NS ep UE, oe ie ere ot Sh esc aw be eS — —~ 6 6 
SATE ee Ns es Aw Serene He aca eee Mee = — 2 ys 

Povais, OOFy nics ae eee oe es — — 920 920 


BEANS 

TGadads, Master "Pea. osc.cis chee he ae Se — ca 26 26 
De atl ye SLELE Ee CO). oc. co a oS OS ee ee — — 48 48 
Ge sata Fuascerh Fn! jo. tere. wks eee woe — — 8 8 
3 Canada Eastern Yellow Eye cs Cale Bie pe Cues — — 2 te 2 
CP NS 2 Re Rr eh Sra aa eee Rae ears — —_ 67 67 
RANT ter NGS Sek eco Se Sis ROE 6 ao hys ee Res — — 8 8 

POvdis. DOADSs orks ore een — — 159 159 


ee 


SOYBEANS 

es os He eal es a ae DN ase SLE ADT A Pg a OPS RLY PRT ORO oo NCL DUN ET Bieh IU pee 
Patty CHIOW cc coe iiras f a5 oo haees Risks ey a ees — 25 1,048 1,073 
OCB NEG saves Hel Ao eae ay eee SE ee os ee — 80 273 353 
SOI ACL aay CM Os couse: Lea. cavers = ates eee cs Ses a 2 23 25 
AA aCe OIC HOW: ck oo eulel woe Oe ee hae — — 3 3 
PET El eg eh rie le re ONE Rae or maar ee — 9 192 201 
RUN iG aS AS herpes Nin pee ek eins S —- — 30 30 
RTT ES AS SES ee Pe oe ee ee it oem ta — a 1 1 
RENE eee Se ee ie sh weet ga Vine eRe ale — — 1 1 
iS ONC ETELAG Ce Mire ti Weterce wos She Sees a a — — 1 af 

TOthls DOW DEANS ets. 4 Gee pun cate es -- 116 572 1,688 - 

Potable: dl Gyrainss icv ade es had wee or’ 665 5, 131 5,802 


a 


TABLE E-11.—CARGO INSPECTIONS, EASTERN GRAIN, CROP YEAR 1958-59 


St. John 
and 
Grain Halifax Montreal Toronto Chatham ‘Total 
bu. bu. bu. bu. es 
DESEO Rey TBE a giles ga et eae — 233,187 By Wert § 2,461, 200 3,012, 125 
BONES EA rg ean Lan Bie — 183, 105 -- — 183,105 
Te: te eas. Cus Wee ce woke —_ —- — 404, 106 404,106 — 
Posmraseriincet ome fois rec Yo Soe « ae a 109, 582 135, 836 2,770, 214 3,015, 632. 
Wc) ap yin eae ao 525, 874 453,573 5, 635, 520 6,614, 967 
nae 
co 


Ree, ae OF PCs 
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TABLE E-lA. —CARGO INSPECTIONS, WESTERN GRAN, CROP YEAR 1958-59 


St. John 


Grain and Montreal Toronto Chatham Total 
Halifax 
bu. bu. bu. bu bun 
Buckwheat..... Ge Be et SS a — 47,122 — — 47,122 
Perera yer ine i ae te id ah Leh 1, 261, 192 638,497 — — 1,899, 689 
PPADESOCIIT: Sok Weel ech Oe 701,024 471,101 —- —- L, 172,125 
Meese ie tae ig eee te Dae kee Bes 91,000 74,430 a — 165, 430 
Mustard Seeds neo Sa an _— 4,982 = —- 4,982 
PP Ob gis fe ee oe oe 2,053, 216 12362132 — — 3,289,348 
TABLE E-11B.—CARGO INSPECTIONS, U.S. GRAIN, CROP YEAR 1958-59 
St. John 
Grain. and Montreal Toronto Chatham Total 
Halifax 
- y % bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
| ES ESS SSS 9 enon a ga ce oi — 245,001 — — 245,001 - 


TABLE E-12.—_INSPECTIONS, EASTERN GRAIN IN BINS, TRUCKS OR WAREHOUSES, 
CROP YEAR 1958-59 


Grain Montreal Toronto Chatham Total 
buns bu. bu. bu. 

Ween Gore Fe ie se ray heats el eae ow aes (DAS hea — 38, 830 50, 963 
Re ee fa oe Oe ok es agent is i tee Sed 385, 456 — > 385,456 
Tsp gee Re a a ee Fi ee ge rr a —- — a2 212 
Jel gS igen RRs ooo ie Bi Oss RIE 2a GCE Rae cn EE = — 3,696 3,696 
Bosae 3c. Rhea 2, no ae eee. PSRs 2 eae eee — — 173,459 173,459 
reso E\r GY, WT: NAR RS I ee ttre i erates Me Pane See Rar — — 9,910 9,910 
POEMS ices ee PAR aan aks 397, 589 — 226, 107 623, 696 


TABLE E-12A. —INSPECTIONS, WESTERN GRAIN IN BINS, TRUCKS OR WAREHOUSES, 
CROP YEAR 1958-59 


Grain Montreal Toronto Chatham Total 

bu bu. bu bu 
RADA gta T Tia Foe 0 eo hn aie EE wee LN» ane 5,041 — — 5,041 
Rent Mamet ies Kegs OP te erie ig Mae ee et 5,800 a _— 5,800 
clog Mie Se RAL ag rate ee AO, S44 a a 10,841 
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TABLE E-13.—_INWARD AND EXPORT CARGOES SAMPLED AND GRADE CHECKED, 
CROP YEAR 1958-59 


ee ———— eee 


Three Halifax and 
Montreal Sorel Rivers Quebec St. John Total 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
EASTERN GRAIN 
Minrwetetl ens. ones 5,128, 254 —_— 81,778 — — 5, 210, 032 - 
PDO D ie sae 5,190,711 37, 362 441,384 /— 382,778 6,052,235 
WESTERN GRAIN 
TN VATO ee. 52, 142, 364 525, o24 ~ 316, 669 — — 52, 984, 357 
PIS HOB Ge tock 57, 708; 774 20, 650, 069 17, 769, 363 11, 710, 206 29,581,538 137,419,947 
U.S. GRAIN 
inward ests a - 8,575,491 — — — a 8,575,491 
bexports der mes ss ~ 8,307, 286 98, 000 —- — a 8,405, 286 
Soutu AFRICAN 
RAIN 
Pawar. i 2. 970,715 — — — — 970,715 
Export. assis. ees ee —_ — — — — 
SF oc rs ena eee St NE PAE Ay Nie ra eh Meek MN 
Totals... 4...... 138,023,592 21,310, 755 18, 609, 194 11, 710, 206 29,964,316 219,618, 063 


Bee ee ee ee eS oe 


TABLE E-14—GRAIN SAMPLED BUT NOT INSPECTED, CROP YEAR 1958-59 
Seen TSE EIN NEEESSEENNTLN 


< 


Sorel, 
Toronto Three Halifax 
and Rivers and 
Montreal Chatham § and Quebec St. John Total 
Bete eee eee eS ee a a 
EASTERN GRAIN 
PATIOS Soe ne asin Rte eee Y 4 — —_— — 4 
Inward Cargoes (bu.).......... — — — — — 
Outward Cargoes (bu.)........-. 62, 707 — . — — 62,707 
Biel otsow) tes = oe oe a 352, 091 — 145, 426 — 497,517 
WESTERN GRAIN 
OPES PRUE C3 aac a 169 Ree 4 — 174 
Inward Cargoes (bu.).......... 370, 335 — 208, 635 — 578,970 
Outward Cargoes (bu.)......... 5,442, 892 — 4,310, 760 1,661, 416 11, 415, 068 
Pima ts (OUP ser wcs cae pce es 656, 941 a 314, 560 4,674 976,175 
U.S.A. GRAIN 
GC bs ON To Bey a ae Meee a oe 101 — _ — 101 
Inward Cargoes (bu.).......... 1,591, 664 — — —_— 1,591, 664 
Outward Cargoes (bu.)......... 252,279 — — — 252,279 
aie Dts COM st. hw Pale ss +e 313, 249 — — — 313, 249 
Soutu AFRICAN GRAIN 
RP AGES se ei ive ees ce 34 —- —_ — 34 
Inward Cargoes (bu.).......... 202,511 — _: — 202, 541 
Peet bs. ek sae wees BY ws yi0) — — _ 35, 556 
SS ihn Be eas pee en erga re a oN a 
Totals—Cars............ 308 1 4 — 313 
—Bushels. .2...... 9, 280, 225 —- 4,979,381 1, 666, 090 15, 925, 696 


reser Se 


Mr. HENDERSON: Mr. Chairman, if these gentlemen are going to catch the 
4 o’clock plane perhaps we shoud dispense with our consideration of the 
appendices. | - 

Mr. PASCOE: We are just about finished now. 

Mr. MILNER: We will be in time. We have packed already and it will not 
take us very long to get away. I do not want to hurry your consideration of 
these items. 

. Mr. Rapp: There is nothing contained here except godess. We should 
dispense with our consideration of these. 
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APPENDIX F 


| Grain Weighing Branch 
J. J. Manson, Chief Grain Weighman 


Under the provisions of Section 33 and 124 of the Canada Grain Act, 
all grain received into and shipped from licensed terminal elevators is weighed 
under supervision of the Board’s weighing staffs. Weighing services are also 
provided at licensed mill elevators. 


During the Crop Year 1958-59 weighing services were provided at forty- 
five semi-public and private terminal elevators and when required, at twenty- 
nine mill elevators in the Western Division. 

All scales and the equipment for transferring grain to scales on receipt and 
from scales for shipment in all licensed terminal elevators and serviced mill 
elevators were regularly inspected during the crop year under provision of 


~ Section 92 of the Act. 


In accordance with the special arrangement with the Standards Branch of 
the Department of Trade and Commerce, all scales in licensed terminal and 
eastern elevators were inspected, verified and stamped by the Board’s Scale 
Inspector acting as an inspector under the Weights and Measures Acts sty 
semi-annular inspection was also made of all scales at terminal elevators to: 
ascertain if scales were maintaining their accuracy. Special inspections were 
made when any doubt arose as to the accuracy of any scale. 

Attention. has been given to alterations in elevators and dust control 
installations to ensure that such changes and installations do not affect the 
accuracy of the weighing of grain received at or shipped from these elevators. 


During the crop year under review, 273,651 carlots of grain were weighed 
on receipt at terminal and mill elevators in the Western Division and of these 
carlots 51,322 or 18.7% were reported leaking and 5,755 or 2.1% were without 
seals or had defective seals. There was also a total of 21,125 cars weighed out 


_ of terminals. 


The Branch maintained a close checking of reported outturns at eastern 
elevators of cargoes loaded at Lakehead terminals, and investigations were made 
in cases of reported excessive shortages with a yiew to assessing the liability 
where such could be established. 

Under provisions of Sections 139 and 140 of the Canada Grain Act, weigh- 
overs were conducted at thirty terminal elevators and twenty-six eastern 


- elevators. Results of weighovers were submitted to the Board for comparison 


? 


with outstanding warehouse receipts and preparation of official statements. 
The Board found it necessary to defer several terminal and eastern elevator 
audits due to heavy grain stocks in store. 
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years 


TABLE F-2.-NUMBER OF CARS LEAKING AND CARS WITH MISSING SEALS AT THE 
LAKEHEAD, AT OTHER POINTS AND AT WINNIPEG YARDS, BY RAILWAYS, FOR 
Nel THE CROP YEAR 1958-59 7 


ee ————— eee 


Cars Leaking Missing Seals 
Destination C.N.R. CPR. CoN tins CPs 
2 Lakehead Elevators and Yards............+..- 18, 943 15, 953 1,851 1,811 
RPE RPL OUIUS cost Piste na cee oa Oren We Once sine 7,469 8,957 1, 203 890 
Potalse ete Sree. or 26,412 24,910 3, 054 2,701 
Totals—Both Railways............ 51,322 5,755 
WinME PN AVASG uss oe. ate wee oe oe el OS 704 542 432 455 


Pe ep ee ee ee 


TABLE F-3.-NUMBER OF CARS WEIGHED AT ALL POINTS AND PERCENTAGE OF 
SUCH CARS FOUND LEAKING OR pe DEFECTIVE SEALS, CROP YEARS 1957-58 
. 1958-59 


ee ———————_—__________nnETEEEETD 


Number Percentage of Total 
=. 1958-59 1957-58 1958-59 1957-58 
ee ee Ss Se SoG ae Be ene 
Ara WEIS NON Like aoe tis eee he ples ees wares 273,651 ~ 299,976 100.0 100.0 
_ Inward Cars Leaking.............+-.+-sse eee 51,322 52,785 18.7 17.6 
4 Inward Cars with Missing or Defective Seals... Leet dats stay fox es § Eos 
PRY VR ISIICE OU S ccs Oe Ae gereers, fb se oe meng A 44 8 bits} 21, 806 — — 


TABLE F-4.—AVERAGE REPORTED OUTTURN SHORTAGES ON VESSEL SHIPMENTS 
OF GRAIN FROM FORT WILLIAM-PORT ARTHUR TO CANADIAN AND UNITED STATES 
PORTS DURING THE 1958-59 CROP YEAR 


ee eee 


# Bushels Shortage in Pounds 
Grain ' Shipped per 1,000 Bushels 
CANADIAN Ports 1958-59 1957-58 
Wheatic cs: 57 Bae ok He Sie A ERR RS Spe ee ag MOLES Cra aD 154, 577, 288 30.49 31.43 
“ALB herman Wd 6Veee h rice ce te aaah a tetNP a thr iat peo ay RRL PA cy icin PL Re 15,112,307 35.18 28.28 
IGN Tre a bak vapre COPE UR pra a. atts fate’ athag Dole aaine tetiema ot esis 31, 036, 252 23.07 22.97 
SPST UA heme aye see ag ae te ey een Bee ak Mies acre eae 40,186,118 27.44 24.11 
Rs Renee ee Bog So Rte AE oi pachne sR Pgfee aai ee Maan gies 8 - 1,486, 667 55.45 13553; 
LEN ERSTE) 8 Ae aa NR Oa ema iatats a pn gt SN Ae ree PT 7,934, 443 33.65 26.59 
ea ETAT ees ee an Shae APE AE 8 Ae te ye 49,939 24.00 30. 26 
Mixed Grain (in-Ibs.)< 2 02...62.0.. CN ESAS. See a Th 3 — — 1.47 lbs. per 
1,000 lbs. 
Bipeip lesbain Cin LDS.) es. tik... A vive oiele ai, vceta tue mee ele wieknlere! 7,817,070 49 Ibs. per .55 lbs. per 
1,000 lbs. 1,000 lbs. 
Sercanines (1 tONS) . oo jo rias Sen atelas ovis eel alent oe 38, 516 1.29 lbs. 1.39 lbs. 
: per ton per ton - 
Unirep States Ports 
i used eM aN eis ere ace nee ates Seeds Meccck teh puchanion dio. us rece Banes ep Taite ond fe 3,692,312 77.02 82.47 
; OE AY NEY RR RR Roc RE TL RR Sel — —- 55.91 
BRAS AaS Se oe Siece fie iengin vp aantvia.s “yin? poset sim Pe eter a 195,458 W247 50.11 
MS ROU EN Sic c oie n cap v Ree intaee py Wiens Wie G/aigrn W's vee ial Hes on eles A Guat 9, 086, 693 49.63 39.83 
Bee a ear id oF ee ek ai oar SM HEE yew ee dinrele anes eee 2,955, 781 44.46 48.21 
ST NS PE ie BAe Ge eA STE, ROM ABE Pe cone inn ae — — — 
OS ERS SIS A tS a apie oe Pa a a Sa ae eta a — -- — 
I cane Woy E00 Fee ee Pe nc a ae 25,893 —_ — 
Tora, CANADIAN AND UNITED States Ports 
BURNER cE et Schoo feiss Fons om owen eaealiens eveseeteth nes a CUA ee Et dub eA PRE 158, 269, 600 31.58 83750: 
“UTS a ge WG uote] eps etapa rare irs were ALA aR mh ae eae Moetle gist as 15, 112,307 35.18 28.35 
3 Oy So aE i er eA ee) Aira aoe LTRS eg NEE 31; 231,710 Pes bey 30.92 
‘y PU Rot 6 Wat, seta ane tg Re nine wait dai acareie ain «teak 49 272,811 Ralls: 28.63 
ME EE ae, sake ap RV oie cheetah afek Semaine ae Famed ls wal cee 4,392,448 70.28 37.96 
ss NRRE IMRT far ten No oko rene aha er ge Rinaa, Bate atk hea Wp is area eG 7,934,443 Saa0o “26.00 
TUNG See 2 Shas, Feccacs ie tande Seg ehpaane enon steme Sia re fehg. Sigha ae. Sess 49.939 24.00 30.26 
Mbaxed MatAine(I-1bS,) xs Geeks ds oe Re nels Se edR LS eA ~- os 1.47 lbs. per 
) 1,000 lbs. 
BS Sample Grain (in Jbs.).. mo... tere et ee ae ee es 7,817,070 .49 lbs. per .55 lbs. per 
s 1,000 Ibs. 1,000 lbs. 
armenian’ (in TOUS) 8. os co oa niu ete Peg skein Ses Hates 64,409 .76 Ibs. .77 Ibs. 
= F per ton per ton 
aed Riayat) no eee ae eee 
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APPENDIX G 


The Grain Research Laboratory 
J. ANSEL ANDERSON, Chief Chemist 


Section 22 of the Canada Grain Act requires that “The Board shall main- 


tain an efficient us! adequately equipped laboratory for research work in, 


relation to grain.” 


The work of the Grain Research Laboratory for 1959 is summarized. in the 
following report. It deals with the quality of Canadian grain marketed during 
the 1958-59 crop year, the estimated quality of 1959 grain crops, and with 
research and other activities. 


Quality of Grain Marketed in 1958-59 


Studies of the qualities of spring wheat, durum wheat, barley, oil seeds, 
and other grains, at various stages of marketing, were continued throughout 
the 1958-59 crop year, and the data obtained from these studies will be reported 
as tables and maps in the Laboratory’s 1959 annual report. Although the 
1958 spring wheat crop was one of the smallest harvested in the last 10 years, 
it was low in moisture, high in grade, and high in protein. As there was a large 
percentage of high-protein wheat in the carryover from the previous crop year, 
the effect of another crop of higher than average protein content showed to 
advantage in wheat exported early in the new crop year. 


Spring wheat marketed in 1958- 59 was high in bushel weight aa flour 
yield, and average protein levels of all grades were appreciably higher than in 
1957-58. Baking strength was also higher in 1958-59, and supporting value 
was very good. Baking absorption was high, gassing power was satisfactory, 
and doughs were lively and extensible. Durum wheat was also high in bushel 
weight and protein, and excellent in macaroni-making quality. Throughout 
the crop year, cargo shipments, grade for grade, were quite uniform in bushel 
weight, rheological properties, and macaroni quality. Malting barley was high 


in grade with malting quality about the same as in 1957-58. The flax and rape- 


seed crops were much the same in average qualities as in the previous crop year. 


Estimated Quality of 1959 Crops 


A wet September followed by heavy falls of snow across the prairies in 
October and November prevented completion of the 1959 harvest, and a con- 
siderable volume of swathed and uncut grain will remain in the field all winter. 
It was estimated on December 4 that 13 per cent of the wheat crop, 12 per cent ~ 
of the barley crop, and 19 per cent of the flax crop remained unthreshed. 
Estimates of production for 1959 Western crops are: wheat, 399 million bushels 
(including 15 million of durum); barley, 219 million bushels; flax, 21 million 
bushels; and rapeseed, 180 million pounds. 


A considerable volume of tough and damp grain has been harvested, and 
drying on farms is extensive. Farmers and elevator agents are making good 
use of the free service offered by the Laboratory for testing the quality of dried 
grain. The Laboratory is also collaborating with the Inspection Branch in 
testing the quality of carlot shipments from areas in which country drying is” 
in progress. 


The Hard Red Spring wheat crop is high in protein (average 14.2%), 
baking strength and supporting value. Despite a reduction in bushel weight, 


~. 
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the Northern grades mill very well and give good yields of flour of satisfactory 
colour and ash. Baking absorption and gassing power are both at satisfactory 
levels, and doughs handle exceedingly well. About 85% of the crop is expected 
to enter the Northern grades, but there will be very little No. 1 Northern. As 
Western Canada has now harvested its third successive high-protein crop, there 
will be ample supplies of high-protein wheat for sale throughout the crop year. 


The Amber Durum wheat crop is high in protein but down in bushel 
weight. The wheat is vitreous and mills very well; yellow pigment is high, 
dough properties are very good, and macaroni quality.is excellent. There is very 
little 1 C.W., and it is expected that there will be about 25% of 2 C.W., about 


| 50% of 3 C.W., and about 7% each of Extra No. 4 and 4 C.W. As increasing 


amounts of new durum wheat enter export channels, there will be a rise in 
protein and in percentage of vitreous kernels; macaroni colour may improve 


and dough properties can be expected to be somewhat better. 


Malting quality of the barley crop is about the same as that of last year’s 
crop. Yields of plump barley are similar for the two crops for 2 and 3 C.W. 
Six-row and 2 C.W. Two-row, but this year’s 3 C.W. Two-row reflects drought 
conditions. Malt extract, wort nitrogen, and enzymatic activity for all grades 
except 3 C.W. Two-row are similar in both years. Two-row grades are lower 
in enzymatic activity than the Six-row grades. During the first two months 
of the crop year, 43% of the carlots of barley unloaded at terminal elevators 
were Six-row grades, 9% were Two-row grades, and 40% were Feed grades. 

The flax and rapeseed crops are slightly better in average qualities than 
last year’s crops. Average results for the flax crop show that oil content is . 
41.5%, iodine value is 188 units, and protein content is 44.5%. Average results 
for the rapeseed crop are 43.2% oil and 42.8% protein. 


Bulletins and Maps 


Preliminary information on the quality of different grades of 1959 Western 
grain crops was presented at the October meeting of the Committee on Western 
Grain Standards, and later in the Fall was published as maps and crop bulletins, 
i.e., two protein maps, (preliminary and final), two bulletins on wheat, one on 
barley, and one on flax and rapeseed. The usual wide distribution of these 
publications by mail and over the counter was made by the Laboratory, and 
large quantities were also sent out by the Canadian Wheat Board. A further 
distribution of the crop bulletin ‘(Canadian Wheat 1959” was made by the 
Grain Division, Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, through the 
offices of Canadian Government Trade Commissioners. Press notices preceded 
release of all these publications. | | 

Publication of the two quarterly bulletins (one on spring wheat cargoes 
and one on durum wheat cargoes) was continued throughout 1959. These 
bulletins were distributed by Canadian Government Trade Commissioners 
who received supplies by air mail, and by the Laboratory. A large supply of 
each of the quarterly bulletins for the third quarter of 1958-59 was sent to 
Switzerland for distribution by Canadian representatives at the Lausanne Fair. 
The demand for these quarterly bulletins is still increasing, and every effort is 
made to get them into the hands of readers as soon as possible after the end of 


each quarter. 


Service to Grain Inspection Branch 


During the year the Laboratory continued to work closely with the Grain 
Inspection Branch by providing such services as were required to aid in grading 
and associated problems. Among the many problems that always arise in 
years of wet harvests, the most important this year has been grain drying on 


. rat) 2g 2) Gee Se Ber , ee ee re ee ee Ss ee re ae 
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farms, and determining the quality of lots of dried grain aekveres to: ‘country 
elevators and of carlots shipped to terminal elevators. A similar service is also 
used to control drying in terminal elevators. This control has necessitated the 
closest co-operation with the Chief Inspector who must be informed of the 
results before grades are assigned. A rapid stain test for spotting carlots that 
contain dried grain has proved invaluable for: screening in primary inspection 
offices. Radio talks and addresses given at various meetings by the Chief 
Chemist, together with press interviews, brought information to farmers to 
assist them in their drying operations. . 

As in previous years, the Laboratory conducted comprehensive quality 


tests on the tentative Standard and Export Standard samples prepared by- | 


the Chief Inspector, and also provided him with information on the quality 
of samples that were used to make the standard samples. Supervision of 
moisture testing and of equipment in inspection offices has been continued as 
one of the Laboratory’s responsibilities. This equipment now includes electrical 
moisture meters as well as Brown-Duvel apparatus. 


Variety Testing 


As in the past, the Laboratory continued to take a leading part in quality 
studies of varieties of spring and durum wheat and malting barley that are 
sponsored by the Associate Committee on Grain Research. As a result of the 
large collaborative study on three bread wheat varieties referred to in last 
year’s report, two of the varieties, Pembina and Canthatch, have been licensed 
by the Canada Department of Agriculture. Both varieties are equal to Marquis 
in milling and baking qualities. Pembina, which originated from the cross 
Thatcher x (McMurachy x Exchange x Redman), is more resistant to stem and 
leaf rust than Selkirk. It is expected, that Pembina will eventually replace 
Selkirk in the Prairie rust area. Canthatch, which originated from the cross 
Thatcher® x Kenya Farmer, is more resistant to stem rust than Thatcher, other- 
wise the two varieties are essentially the same agivnomically. Canthatch, like 
Thatcher, is susceptible to leaf rust, and consequently is not suitable for the 
Prairie rust area. 


During the year, the Laboratory has continued to supply the wheat 
breeder with data on the quality of varieties grown in the Uniform Quality 
Nursery which is maintained as a source of parent stock inthe Canadian 
breeding program. And for the first time, quality tests have been made on a 
series of winter wheat varieties grown in Western Canada. This is a parallel 


series to the spring wheat varieties that are studied in annual co-operative tests. 


Further work has been done in laboratory dehulling technique for detecting 
loose-hulled barley varieties, and recent results show that the moisture content 
of the kernels is an important factor in the efficiency of the test. Present 
information indicates that varietal differences are best detected at moisture 
levels of 11% and lower, and that the moisture must be known in order to make 
valid comparisons between varieties. Plant breeders continue to make good 
use of small-scale prediction tests developed by the Laboratory for segregating 
promising barley and durum wheat hybrids in early generation stocks, and 
further progress has been made in developing similar tests for spring wheat 
varieties. 


Services to Other Organizations 


Laboratory services and technical advice to the Canadian Wheat. Board, 
to Commercial Counsellors and Trade Commissioners, and to other. Govern- 
ment agencies continued on about the same scale as last year. Much of this 
work relates to the promotion of sales of Canadian grain. Need for factual 
information on the comparative qualities of Canadian wheat and competing 
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wheats from other countries has resulted in a systematic study which has been 


conducted by the Laboratory for the past several years. The study is made in 
co-operation with the Canadian Wheat Board and Canadian Government Trade 
Commissioners, and each sample represents a parcel of wheat shipped to an 
importing country. Certain quality tests are made on individual cargoes and 
more comprehensive tests are made on composite samples of corresponding 
type. Close liaison has been maintained with the Brewing and Malting Barley 
Research Institute, Winnipeg, with the Northwest Crop Improvement Asso- 
ciation, Minneapolis, and with the Cereal Quality Section, Canada Department 
of Agriculture. Active participation in the work of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists and of the International Association for Cereal Chemistry 
has continued. : 


Research 


In applied wheat research further improvements have been made in pro- 
cedure and equipment for test milling. The influence of bushel weight and 
thousand-kernel weight on the milling and baking quality of average grades has 
been investigated and the study of the effect of heat conditioning on Canadian 
wheats has been continued. The quality of semolina from various streams 
occurring in durum milling, and the effect of bushel weight and kernel size on 
milling quality of durums are under investigation. A new moulding device for 
test baking has. been developed and put into routine use together with a new 
“profile” system for the evaluation of the baking quality of wheat varieties. 
An extensive study of the use of the extensograph for evaluating wheat varie- 
ties has been completed and a study made of the reason for anomalous high 
absorption characteristics. The study of foreign wheats is continuing and special 
studies of Indian wheats and North African durums have been made. The 
research project on stored flour is continuing; wheat in store in Western 
terminals and wheat from the 1959 crop being dried is continually being 
checked.. 


Representative of the more basic research on wheat, nine scientific papers 
have either appeared in print or have been submitted for publication in 
scientific journals during the year. Other works are in preparation. The projects 
that have received attention include the following. : 


The weight per measured bushel, a widely used practical index of the 
physical quality of grain, has been analyzed in terms of its component factors 
such as density of packing, kernel density, moisture content, etc. If moisture | 
is absorbed and then desorbed by grain it has been shown that definite 
irreversible changes in the specific volume are produced. 


Kinetic studies of the bromate reaction have yielded further information on 
the mechanism of this important reaction. It is of some interest to note that 
oxygen of the air appears to react with the same group as do some of the com- 
mon chemical reagents. Studies on the disappearance of bromate in bread show 
that no bromate remains in the baked bread. 


The physical properties are.generally considered to reflect the chemistry 
of the dough. Further work on correlating these two aspects has been carried 
on during the year. Remixing has an important effect on dough properties. 
The use of the structural relaxation technique developed in this Laboratory 
together with specific chemical reagents has yielded new information on this 
topic. 

With the development of a simple relationship between dough mobility 
and water absorption in the Laboratory, new possibilities have been opened 
up for research with the farinograph. A new and much needed method based 
on this relationship has been evolved for the intercomparison of different fari- 
nograph instruments used in the same or different laboratories. 
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These more basic studies contribute to the general store of ‘knowledge 
which is then used as a basis for the solution of specific practical problems. 


In barley research, the second complete malting unit is in operation and 
additional units for applied research are being constructed. Malts have been 
prepared of Betzes, a new Two-row variety, for brewing studies in the Brew- 
ing and Malting Barley Research Institute. Malts from varieties of high, 
medium and low wort nitrogen. contents were also prepared for brewing 
studies. Analytical data on the nitrogen complexes of these malts were con- 
tinued. Tests were made on foreign and Canadian Two-row barleys in order 
to assess Canadian barley in relation to barleys entering the European market. 
Studies on cytolytic enzymes were continued and refined methods for separa- 
tion of the enzyme systems were introduced. In varietal studies, cytolytic 
activity of the green malt was shown to be more closely related than barley 
gum composition to variety quality. 


STAFF AND FACILITIES 


The third award of the National Research Council Postdoctorate Fellow- 
ship, tenable in the Grain Research Laboratory, was made to Dr. M. K. 
Narayanan, of the Central Food Technological Research Institute, Mysore, 
India. He arrived in November, and Dr. Bloksma, the second Fellow, returned 
to Holland in July. Dr. Narayanan’s main work has.been in vitamins and anti- 
oxidants, and he will continue studies on the latter subject under Dr. 
Hlynka. Mr. R. R. Matsuo is on leave at the University of Alberta where he is 
studying for a Ph.D. degree; he was awarded a Fellowship presented by the 
Ogilvie Milling Company. Mr. M. H. Birnboim resigned his position as physicist 
at the end of the year. The positions for two summer students were again 
filed by Mr. E. J. Zebrowski and Mr. M. A. J. Morello. 


Dr. R. Tkachuk and Dr. Cho Ching Tsen have joined the staff of the 
Basic Wheat Research Section, and Mr. G. C. Martin came to the Applied. 
Wheat Research Section to replace Mr. E. Aston who resigned to enter the 
teaching profession. 


Except for part of the malting laboratory on the main floor, which should 
be finished next year, the expansion of the Laboratory referred to last year 
~ has been completed. All routine studies and services are now consolidated on 
the main floor of the Grain Exchange Building, with applied and basic research 
on the eighth floor. 


OVERSEAS VISITS AND VISITORS 


Dr. Anderson, accompanied by Mr. Conacher, the Chief Grain Inspector, 
spent 20 days in the U.S.S.R. where they obtained information on grain produc- 
tion, handling and storage, grading, inspection, milling and baking, on related 
research and development, and on general administration. 

Dr. Meredith attended the Congress of the European Brewing Convention 
in Rome, Italy, after which he visited Germany, Great Britain and Ireland for 
discussions on malting and brewing problems with representatives of various 
companies. : 


The Laboratory was visited by a mission of engineers from the U.S.S.R., 
by missions from Great Britain and Norway, and by delegates to the inter- 
national Botanical Congress on their pre-conference tour of Western Canada. 
There were also visitors from the United States and from various overseas 


countries. ‘ 
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APPENDIX H 


Canadian Government Elevators 
Avie. Jacobson, General Manager 


In accordance with the provisions of Sections of Section 166 of the Canada 
Grain Act and Order-in-Council P.C. 1372 of August 19, 1925, the Board 
manages and operates five interior terminal elevators of Moose Jaw, 
Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton and Lethbridge, and one terminal elevator 
at Prince Rupert, and leases one terminal elevator at Port Arthur. 


In the 1958-59 crop year, interior and Prince Rupert elevators were oper- 
ated under a Semi-Public Terminal Elevator license. Port Arthur continued 
under lease to McCabe Grain Company Limited. 


Handlings 


Receipts in 1958-59 were 8.1% higher than in 1957-58. (18.9 million 
bushels, 17.4 million bushels.) Shipments were lower by 7.8%. (16.7 million 
bushels, 18.1 million bushels) which reflected in a higher in-store figure at the 
end of the crop year. Wheat and barley receipts totalled 13.9 million bushels, 
73% of total receipts. Receipts of rapeseed were 4.6 million bushels, an increase 
of .9 million bushels over last year. This seed was handled at the Moose Jaw, 
Saskatoon, Calgary and Edmonton elevators. Receipts at Prince Rupert were 
composed entirely of barley. Receipts and shipments by elevators were: 


Stocks Stocks 
August 1, Net Net July 31, 
Elevator Capacity 1958 Receipts Shipments 1959 
million bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
LE EES A oo ee ee aR i ae ar 5.50 35090; 720 958, 511 958,511 5,395, 723 
PRRIUOON ee Sos Hein lua newidelks 5.50 3,171,128 3, 556, 3/2 2,348,459 4,379,042 
Calsaryry - oo. Roget, Saree BAe 2°50 995, 060 2700; 080) 2,341, 836 1,005,479 
TEGLOOMGON GG .. o. ae ls ops 2.35 543, 940 2,828,619 2,121,815 1,248, 953 
ee Ciearde ret OF Se Se 1.25 908, 585 152, 094 110, 308 930,371 
PPMP ERUNCT:, «3 ass Pw lca, oon es 1.25 134, 890 9,045, 909 8,827,466 341, 229 
BAUR sar cp Ma CS S235 11,149,326 18,891, 835 16, 708, 395 13,320,797 
Charges 


Storage charges at all elevators are nuchanged: Interior elevators at 
1/45c, Prince Rupert at 1/30c per bushel per day. Storage and elevation 
charges at Prince Rupert are the same as those in effect at the Lakehead and 
other Pacific Coast ports. Elevation charges at the interior elevators on wheat, 
oats, barley and corn are 11/4c per bushel lower than charges at the Lakehead 
and Pacific Coast ports; charges on rye and flax at 11/4c per bushel and 2 3/8c 
per bushel respectively, are both 11/2c per bushel lower than at the Lakehead 
and Pacific Coast ports. 


Maintenance 
The Repair and Reconstruction Unit formed in 1958 is near completion 
of concrete repair at Saskatoon. A portion of key personnel were transferred 


temporarily to the Moose Jaw elevator to commence similar work required 
there. Buildings, machinery and trackage at all points were maintained in 
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good condition. Osolete electric wiring and fixtures are being replaced with 
new modern material. Work has commenced on installing a dry stand pipe for 
fire proctection in Moose Jaw, Calgary and Edmonton elevators. Driers at 
- Prince Rupert and Saskatoon were completed and are in satifactory operation. 


Staff 


Staff employed as at December 31, 1959, compared with figures at. 


December 31, 1958, is as follows: 


ee ————————————————————eeeeee EEE 


1959 : 1958 
eh A i a a ee 
Continuing Continuing 
Establishment Casuals Establishment Casuals 
" 4! = en a ee a SEE Oe TT SR TRS 
Winniper (Head Office)... v0.5.0. eee ee 8 = 8 — 
1 ROE PN Oo Sa © epee eerie Pare Te 32 — ot 1 
rei esd GLO URI E e t s & esl eR wey Ea 29 15 33 17 
RBC oes 3 isthe oe cluins ws'd , e a ee 3o 3 33 — 
one TP anh 5 a Rak aie ne et gE Ne See et oo — 32 — 
TEA ESC ee ree Fear ene eRe Oe Ne ; 19 — 20 — 
Prince Mipettass i cacs <p te NG Pb as ang eles 31 25 34 22 
Repair and Reconstruction Unit............ 3 ea — 12 - 
: a ES REE PE a ee 
187 47 191 - 46 


Revenue and Expenditure 


Revenue and expenditure for the fiscal year 1958-59 compared with the 
previous fiscal year were as follows: . 


Se ———————————————————————————————_—____ TET 


1958-59 1957-58 
ee pec re A Se ee ee ee 
PASTS he Oe Sa ap ee tee og mire ein ee Tr Tk ac rear crea eI $2,112,904 $1, 826, 404 
AHEM UTE Gs io pte Be Aso ens ce? Se vie Eel se OS ee een 1,382,451 — 1,358, 617 
BWP ONS ins ook Gace Se ween es wk ep iy BAO Ata t era 730,453 467, 787 


UN ee SS 


For the first nine months of the current fiscal year revenue was $1,614,412, 
and expenditure was $922,311. . . . 
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. . . - APPENDIX I 
TABLE I-1—EXPENDITURE, BY POINT, BRANCH AND GENERAL ITEM 
FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1959 
Travelling General 
Point and Branch Salaries Rent Expenses Expenses Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
WINNIPEG 
WUPCOUG ING sc thee eo Ss ES 68,463.75 12,842.42 7,073.69 9,909.88 98 , 289.74 
Assistant Commissioners....... 11,499.96 1,080.00 1,681.60 343.76 14,605.32 - 
License and Bonding........... 24,924.10 3,237.60 — 3,179.89 31,341.59 
PreeistratiOn. 306/86 jae. 41, 686.96 4,766.16 382.40 806.49 47,642.01 
Research Laboratory.......... 199, 790.58 35, 764.13 7,800.96 98,968.04 342,323.71 
SUSE Ic STG. Sila 2 eg bab epi erge 97,195.00 11,037.96 1,308.33 32,719.71 142, 256.00 
Appen oribunal.-. 23s onset 6,660.00 299.22 — 1,367.65 8, 326.87 
Standards Committee........, — 1,769.16 1,300.00 3,069.16 
Bene GON SS kel hos es chee 647,869.01 29,653.74 5,451.96 57,955.93 740, 930. 64 
WERE Ine Bi tes ree 61,060.30 2,173.56 751.55 1,475.16 65,460.57 
CHURCHILL 
MECN: 0. 20s. SS 0, oes 23,943.41 15.66 4,835.67 1,087.18 29,881.92 
Wee) ape So Se at 14, 275.92 10.34 3, 607.57 693.54 18, 587.37 
KerEewaAtTIN 
AeOGHION MSs So cosice veyed elewel 6,710.22 aa — 5.24 - 6,715.46 
Weighing......- Mee ae pai Peer 10, 247.34 = — 38.86 10, 286. 20 
SASKATOON 
Assistant Commissioner........ 12,099.96 — 1,703.58 191.57 13,995.11 
PBSDOC OOM: oii Scete os hea ee oem 39, 825. 53 1, 237.00 — 1,166.86 42, 229.39 
Weighing..... fs bry ay grate 29,420.38 — — 91.34 29,,5115-72 
Moost Jaw 
PMAECHIONS fs 2 ea lees coe 29,132.37 1,440.00 — 1, 248.58 31,820.95 
Wirt. Pots. vf gate 16, 906.92 begs _— 16.83 16, 923.75 
REGINA : 
Assistant Commissioner nL a 11,874.96 1,897.56 2, 205.15 465.05 16,442.72 
MeEpiIcine Hart . 
PIRBDECMION © 6 occnlt he's is wus « 12,390.00 841.00 — 326.43 13, 557.43 
Weighing..... Pet cre gat rarer sce 9, 739.34 -— — 24.90 9,764. 24 
LETHBRIDGE 
Inspection..........« Sage tee 9,158.22 — 35.00 201.85 9,395.07 
RN PRREDAIC Sk ye vung min Vf Pel 4,680.00 — —_ 9.00 4,689.00 
CALGARY 
MERAMOR UOT Re tack he Moll Se et 110, 898.07 7,297.00 600. 07 5,115.28 - 123,910.42 
Weighing....... tte feeteah Hear 50, 987.43 792.00 1,812.71 433.58 54,025.72 
Anpent Seibunal..... 5. .% 68> 6, 660. 00 987.00 — 1,251.66 8,898.66 
EpMONTON 
MM OMI rts ah spk eed ahs Ome 126, 294.80 8, 609.00 31.90 5,487.65 140, 423.35 
PEE ws RL OP Oe on 16, 291.19 — — 107.60 16,398.79 
Appeal Tribunal... ............ 6, 660.00 1,170.00 106. 20 877.58 8,813.78 
Assistant Commissioner ey 12,099.96 1,992.00 4,084.46 323.52 18,499. 94 
/ 
VANCOUVER 
SIRORIOR Gi 32 os ea hE 217, 558523 8,474.71 114.80 6, 086. 60 232, 234.34 
MUMAEETNIN GS ok, 2h eR es tae 200,961.56 3, 242.34 1,167.22 4,355.90 209, 727.02 
PEPEMPAGION. iss Sed «ce eee 11, 730.00 2,202.20 — 453.60 14, 385.80 
VICTORIA 
SUMO BON 5's. 58s bis BPE ee Bhs 10, 182.40 — 18.20 5.65 10, 206. 25 
OS Sy Re ieee ear te et ae 8, 828.54 — -— — 8, 828.54 
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TABLE I-1.-EXPENDITURE, BY POINT, BRANCH AND GENERAL ITEM, FISCAL 
YEAR ENDED MARCH 831, 1959—Concluded 


ee ——————————————————___ 


Travelling General s 
Point and Branch Salaries Rent Expenses Expenses Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 

PRINCE RUPERT 

PSOE CHIOl ay. er ce ee es 12, 967.08 aa 441.39 16.94 13,425.41 

WV ORNS es SeenON ade 12, 258.99 —- ee 65.00 12, 323.99 
Fort WILLIAM 

PSO OREION os rants Fim ne eS? 834, 568.97 22,950.00 8,900.57 15, 055. 26 881, 474.80 

WY ETP TTI 5 Bina iheee tyne soto ome 653, 825.20 4,933.00 26, 563.19 10, 868.29 696,189.68 © 
ToRONTO 

PIC GION til cys bane ae 9,575.59 1, 200.00 436.10 529.98 11,741. 62 

WESTIE Getto ate Yo BS + 4,680.00 — — 4.60 4, 684. 60 
CHATHAM 

MASHER EIGH Stk. Neen Hee ke oe. 41, 283.58 2,980.00 10, 996. 44 4,571.11 59, 831.13 
OTTAWA 
BORIC NS rae oo a the Pe 13, 020. 00 —— 2,981.40 169.25 16,170.65. 
MoNTREAL . ; 

PUSGCCUON eek vf la ewe bene 128, 578.34 5,595.00 13, 086. 54 4,134.41 151, 394.29 

MW erie SUBS oh ere a ae 6, 435.00 1,200.00 — 605, 03 8, 240.03 

FCMIStEA ION ets ctne 6. Me. cee 18, 300. 00 2,400.00 ao 1,195.40 21,895.40 

POtAIS, Gk eos tees 182, 320. 60 109, 942.81 275,307.58 4,471,770.15 


3, 904, 199.16 


SAE, eet aaah ec, Re eS EES 


TABLE I-2.—ACCRUED REVENUE, BY, POINT AND BRANCH, FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1959 


Samples 
Point and Branch Fees Sold 
$ 

WINNIPEG 

EGO CULV Chen cates ee hora aen oes a —- 

License and Bonding.::.... 027. 636 29,055.00 — 

IPO DASEE ALIGN Macs, asia Sieve oe 28, 841.58 — 

Ampesl Pripuiral fi. 0. Seige ae es 1,509.00 — 

Research Laboratory... ...5...00.. — — 

PASDCOHIDE en os Su ae ee 354, 718557 8,615.27 

RVbi itis Rina. Sod. ee hee ae San 27,309.17 — 
CHURCHILL : 

PSGCEION 2 oe ernhiers onc'ars <2 ops Se 62,094.31 —— 

PMV cick prt Oe 4 ca ga hve es 3 31, 641.15 
KEEWATIN 

PrieVCOLION. Cie te foo oe Sh 3 See 6, 086.90 

WVCROTIMI CG Time kare bets lke ee 9,408.47 —— 
SASKATOON 

PSGCObIi as. era Soe ca Cie ee ow 26, 163.67 898.14 

RAVES hy ght Ee ph 6 aes ns OR 13, 224.19 —— 
Mooss Jaw 

MTGE EOD re sinew hes ee a he oes 9,379.08 347.10 

WV EPOILIN  bcekd Ss coos an See be tod eer 4, 831.96 —— 
Mepicine Hat 

PRSHCOHOMN. Meh. ce. Dy koe 12, 942.68 192.39 

Ly EVES Th a a oe aap 9,190.91 — 
LETHBRIDGE 

Inspection WME Ae de yd OE Tae Oe ays 1,714. 63 78.97 

CIPI al lo OLS hes walls tee ae 240.34 —_—— 


Other 
Revenue (a) 


Total 


29,055.00 
28, 847.58 
1,509.00 
2.09 

366, 636.54 
28, 889. 68 


/ 


62,094.31 
31,641.15 


6, 460.78 
9,972.85 


27,061.81 
13, 224.19 


- 10,058.55 
4,939.46 


13, 135.07 
9, 295.25. 


” 


1,793.70 
240.34 
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TABLE I-2.—ACCRUED REVENUE, BY POINT AND BRANCH, FISCAL YEAR 
ENDED MARCH 31, 1959—Concluded 


Samples Other 
Point and Branch Fees Sold Revenue (a) Total — 
$ $ $ $ 

CALGARY 

MSreCeION ih. t ecko eke ll be ees 115, 385.92 2,352.43 461.50 118,199.85 

PES OL ele 2S ae Ne es es Ra eS 19, 350.66 — 460.88 19,811.54 

PLD UCR LEV URAL 25504502 eis seta nar 1,509.00 —. —. 1,509.00 
EDMONTON . 

AVENE CETOIN Sloe nna oe a aes 90. 201.93 1, 741.92 875.92 92,819.77 

Ny Ce TTA Cie 1 ge en Reena en Oe Dee oR ee 5, 632.60 — 355.01 5, 987.61 

Appeal PPP OME lee Ss gram phone Soe as 1,008.00 —. —. 1,008.00 
VANCOUVER 

PBNECUROIL x14 c's, dk ee ne ee 309, 084.32 9,861.07 541.69 319, 487.08 

wl RELY CE Oe alle A A re ee ee ok 236, 996. 56 —— 268.90 237, 265.46 

PRCVASETAGION? e. Rigs ee cto kicks i's 13,112.42 — ee 13,112.42 
VICTORIA . ; 

BNENSCEHION Ak Woe icon oa ok 4,230.10 38.41 na 4,268.51 

Vere Vantin s orat a. Ser de ee Lote age 3, 648.58 —— — 3, 648.58 
PRINCE RUPERT 

BNF DOCTION. Pee oes ae eo ee es 23, 684. 72 196.71 88.44 23, 969.87 

MPIC ing tS OL eben ees he 16, 988.43 — 149.85 17, 138.28 
Fort WILLIAM - 

Renee bION cs Gs tae eas es 678,076.12 8,595.07 2,407.97 689,079.16 

Rea in uanre boos aa eS ele ea 513,014.06 — 5, 187.66 518, 201.72 
Toronto 3 

ENaC Olt ots: coe cskoar ote aut D, 452-23 73.50 130.76 5, 656.49 

NCCE ES fy ee An th ee re ath 4,680.00 —— — 4,680.00 
CHATHAM 

LEP ORIOU Hts te oe ae | te cs oo 44,575.70 650. 71 1,864. 44** 47,090.85 
MoNTREAL 

PMEDRCTION Oy «.ctcn dies Pee e 13, 299.99 681.91 826.19 14, 808.09 

US OIG 0 Tae se a I ear ero SUS 65.25 — _— 65.25 

Prerintrabion: : ti. °.2s \ 2s Saks een 10,951.73 aa -_—.- 10,951.73 

Appeal Fees......... Bs ee ers kel’ 3.00 — — 3.00 

LOUIS 32 eho ut eee 2,739, 302.93 34, 323. 60 20, 042.98 2,793, 669.51 


(a) Details in Table I-4. 
*Refund of Previous Year’s Expenditure. 
**Tncludes $5.72 Refund of Previous Year’s Expenditure. 
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APPENDIX J 


Regulations 


Regulations in effect December 31, 1959, made in 
accordance with the provisions of the Canada Grain Act 


_No. 
1 Registration and Cancellation of Terminal Elevator Warehouse 
Receipts. 
2 Registration and Cancellation of Eastern Warehouse Receipts and 
Transfer Receipts. 
od Plans re Terminal and Eastern Elevators. 
4 Cleaning of Grain and Bins. 
5 Off Grades for Western Grain. 
6 Off Grades for Eastern Grain. 
7 Grades of Screenings. 
8 Inspection of Samples taken other than at an Inspection Point. 
9 Appeals from Inspecting Officers to Grain Appeal Tribunals. - 
10 Delivery of Grain to Ocean Vessels at Montreal, Quebec. 
11. . Delivery of Grain to Ocean Vessels at West Saint John, N.B. 
12 Delivery of Grain to Ocean Vessels at East Saint John, N.B. — 
13 Delivery of Grain to Ocean Vessels at Halifax, N.S. 
14 Enforcement of. Lien by Sale of Grain. 
154: “Drying of Grain. 
16_—.. Fees. | 
tA Records, Reports and Returns. 
18 Procedure, Country Elevators. 
19 Receipt for Grain Delivered to Private Country Elevators and 
Mill Elevators. 
20 Maximum Tariff of Charges, Eastern Elevators. | 
| ag Maximum Tariff of Charges and Shrinkage Allowance, Country 
Elevators. 
22 Maximum Tariff of Charges, Terminal Elevators. | 
23 Applications for Licences, and Terms and Conditions under which 
Licences are issued. 
24 Storage in Transit of Grain Grown Outside Canada. 
25 Tickets and Receipts—Country Elevators. 
,,. 26 Grain Treated with Poisonous Materials. 
es 27 Shipment of Infested Grain. © 
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The CHAIRMAN: That completes our review of the board of grain com- 
missioners report. Gentlemen, before we aia off I would like to thank these 
gentlemen for appearing here. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question here of 
a general nature. I would like to thank these gentlemen for their kindness, 
which they showed me during my visit to their offices in Winnipeg. 

I have brought this matter up before in respect of a question dealing with 
the grading of samples at Winnipeg. I brought this matter up last year in 
respect of samples coming in from certain areas, which were noted to produce 
grains of high protein, etc. The inspector who was testing the sample was | 
aware that the sample originated in an area which produced a certain type 
or grade. Sometimes farmers complained about the grading because of the 
fact that the inspectors were aware that the area where this grain sample came 
from was an area that produced a certain grade or type of grain. The farmers 
thought that there was a tendency, perhaps, for the inspector to have this in 
mind, and suggest that perhaps the grain is downgraded. I noticed when I was 
in Winnipeg that the name of the town from which the sample came was placed 
before the inspector at the time he was grading the sample. I suggested certain 
changes. I wondered if the board of grain commissioners has done anything 
to remove the problem of the name of the town being known to the inspectors. 
I realize that this knowledge does not perhaps change the inspectors’ grading 
of the grain, but a change might eliminate the farmers complaints, and remove 
the possible difficulty which rests on the heads of the inspectors. 


Mr. MILNER: Our chief inspector will answer your question. 


Mr. ConacHER: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Korchinski raised this question when 
he was in the Winnipeg inspection office last year. I am pleased to report that 
we have done something about this. However, before telling you what has 
been done'I would like to mention a little on the side here. Our inspectors 
on the grading table have very little to do with the trade. The inspectors in 
the Winnipeg grading room scarcely ever know any member of the trade in 
passing. These men are held responsible for one thing, and that is the placing 
of the correct grade on the samples of grain. 

It would be a sad day if we found that an inspector was influenced .by the 
origin of the sample, or by any other detail regarding the sample he was 
grading. However, the name of the company, and the name of the country 
point, as well as any other information regarding the sample, is kept from 
the inspector now until he has graded the sample. This has been done in a 
very simple way. The dockage of each particular sample is placed on a bag. 
The cleaned portion of the sample is that which the inspector grades. The 
inspector’s assistant, who prepares the sample for grading, puts the documents 
under the bag. We have supervisors on duty, and they are under strict orders 
that the inspector must not expose this information until he has established 
his grade. Then, for simplicity, the grade is written on this form, to avoid the 
error which could occur through the clerical work which is done later. The 
inspector does not know the origin, or aay thing else about the sample until 
after he has graded it. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: I would just like to thank these people for adopting my 
suggestion. I was personally quite satisfied with the method of grading that 
is used once I had been through the whole establishment. There does seem to 
be a sore spot with some of the farmers in this regard, and I think your 
present method will solve this problem. 


Mr. CoNACHER: Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank Mr. Korchinski for 
_ bringing this suggestion to our attention, : 
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Mr. Rapp: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Milner has indicated that this will be the 


last time he will appear before the standing committee on agriculture. I think 


it would be in order to move a vote of thanks to Mr. Milner. 

Some hon. MEMBER: And his staff. . 

Mr. Rapp: That comes later. At the present time I would suggest, since 
Mr. Milner is leaving his office, that it would be in order to move a vote of 
thanks on behalf of the standing committee on agriculture for his very fine 
cooperation. 

Mr. Pascor: On behalf of all the members of this committee, I would like 
to second that. 

Mr. Mitner: Mr. Chairman, if I might reply to that briefly, I have found 
my work before this committee very interesting. You all have been very 
kind to me. : i 

I have told you nothing but the truth as I saw it, at any time when I have 
been with you. Sometimes you have not liked what I told you, but I told 
you what I knew to be correct. 

In closing, I would like to say this: regardless of who takes my place on 
this board—and I speak for Mr. McConnell and the other commissioner—we 
would .be very happy to have any of you stop off in Winnipeg on your way 
through. We will promise you an interesting day in our laboratories and 
inspection branch. If you do this, I feel that a lot of the questions which bother 
you now will be fully answered when you come in. I promise you we will let 
you ask all the questions you want. We will take you on a tour of inspection. 
There is nothing we want to hide. 

In addition to that, we have two booklets, one called The Sale and Handl- 
ing of Grain Through a Country Elevator and another called The Farmer And 
The Country Elevator. I have instructed our secretary to send each of the 
members of the committee a copy of these booklets. If you would read these 
booklets you would find the answers to a lot of the questions you are asked 
by your constituents. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I have a statement that I would like to read 
into the record at this time. 

You were called upon to vote on a motion which would, in effect, invite 
all farm organizations to appear before this committee on this order of 
reference. 

This committee, after considered debate, decided that it would not be able, 
at this time, to give due consideration to their representations and also embark 
on its other very important order of reference, namely, farm machinery prices. 

I felt this to be a wise decision. 

However, as the mover of the motion mentioned the year 1956 when farm 
organizations were invited to appear at the time when this committee also had 
as its order of reference, the arual reports of the Canadian wheat board and 
the board of grain commissioners, I examined, thoroughly, the minutes of 
proceedings and evidence of the 1956 agriculture committee. 

The United Grain Growers, the North West Line Elevators Association, the 
Canadian Wheat Pools all declined the opportunity of making representations 
to the committee, although some representatives did listen in. Mr. Ben Plumer, 
chairman of the Alberta wheat pool was heard on July 4, 1956, but his appear- 
ance was so short; the pen chairman remarked: “Well, Mr. Plumer, that was a 
very short appearance.” 

Now I think you will agree that the Ontario concentrated milk producers 
marketing board comes under the definition of a farm organization. As a working 
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farmer, I know this board is definitely interested in the handling, marketing, 
‘and price of grains. 


This board applied, on May 31, 1956, for fea to appear before the 1956 
agriculture committee. 


Almost a month later, on June 28, 1956, the then chairman of the 1956 
committee replied to them (in part) as follows: 
GioteveSiurs So far my only reference is to consider the report of the 
board of grain commissioners and that of the Canadian wheat board. You will 
appreciate that these deal exclusively with grain’. 


Mr. Milner, on behalf of the members of this committee, I wish to extend to 
you and your staff our very heartfelt thanks and appreciation for your appear- 
ance before this committee. I am sure we will miss your genial presence in years 
to come. However,.be assured that any time you are down around the house, you 
are welcome to contact any of the members of this committee or any other 
members. We would be pleased if you did so. 


Thank you again for your very interesting and enlightening comments 
made to questions asked. 


Mr. MILNER: Thank you, gentlemen. 


—The committee adjourned. 
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APPENDIX “E” 


THE CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD | 


Cost to THE 1958-59 Poot ACCOUNT FOR STORAGE CHARGES 
At 1/30 oF ONE CENT PER BUSHEL PER DAY AS COMPARED TO A RATE 
oF 1/35 OF ONE CENT PER BUSHEL PER DAY. 


Storage rate at 1/30 of 1 cent per bushel per day..........-....0++e ese: ea, . 03333 cents 
Storage rate at 1/35 of 1 cent per bushel per day...........--..0- ese ee ees . 02857 cents 
Tneresase.. i) oe an GRRE SOO: Ay oy SEEN ANC ER BEM RE aM CAM Se eRe Oe eT .00476 cents 
PORCENL AGE NETS SE i. o06 Ce ok oie eee Bsa wore apercegale i viany yh as sal seeatsihs AOA A ete fhm 16.661% 


Total storage charges paid in the 1958-59 Pool Account basis 1/30 of one cent 
per bushel per day 


Storage portion of country carrying charges................eeseees $30,455, 741.28 
‘Lar Wiigad Boe AM eLObACln) ob Seay. al tetas b «iginlore beds Ape ioe einer omide 10, 985, 187.09 
$41, 440, 928.37 


If the storage rate had been 1/35 of one cent per bushel per day the 
total storage charges paid in the 1958-59 Pool Account would 
BLAS EOI aR ao are a oa A Leap ae sain h trades 35, 522,521.12 


Gross cost to the 1958-59 Pool Account for storage at 1/30 as compared to : 
1/35 ofone cent per bustiel per dary p32 saci oo ake Se a win lane en elnnfoee oo phate fe Nort nalnah ane Sah $ 5,918, 407.25 


Funds paid to the Board under the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act and 
ehoeihed tote 1908-00 Pool Account thu ektee <s ciae Un eecipe k o's $42, 959,442.41 


Storage portion basis a rate of 1/30 of one cent per bushel per day.. 28,780, 680.44 


If the storage rate had been 1/35 of one cent per bushel per day the 
storage portion of funds received from the Government under 
the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act would have been........ . 24,670, 352.93 


Credit to the 1958-59 Pool Account resulting from increased Government ; 
payments to the Board under the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act.............-.++5 $ 4,110, 327.51 


Net cost to the 1958-59 Pool Account resulting from a storage rate of 1/30 of 
one cent per bushel per day as compared to a rate of 1/35 of one cent per 
NASER TOE OVI gees a ors a eed weal tas GA's Ju, Lame acesatponl opens wi alelgMleny acWe-egece nee aia a @iria alleen in oat $ 1,808, 079.74 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, July 12, 1960. 
(22) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 9.35 a.m. 
this day. The Chairman, Mr. Hayden Stanton, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Argue, Belzile, Boulanger, Campbell (Lambton- 
Kent), Clancy, Cooper, Danforth, Doucett, Dubois, Fane, Forbes, Forgie, Gund- 
lock, Henderson, Hicks, Howe, Kindt, Korchinski, Lahaye, McIntosh, Michaud, 
Nasserden, Noble, Pascoe, Peters, Rapp, Résnier, Rogers, Smallwood, Smith 
(Lincoln), Southam, Stanton and Tucker.—33. 


In attendance: From the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Mr. A. D. Holmes, 
Director, Prices Division. From the Department of Agriculture, Economics 
Division: Mr. R. A. Stutt and Mr. G. Haase. 


The Chairman gave the Committee the views of the sub-committee on 


-Agenda and Procedure regarding the manner in which the Committee could 


proceed on their Order of Reference on farm machinery prices. 
Mr. Holmes, Mr. Stutt and Mr. Haase were introduced to the Committee. 


The Clerk read a statement prepared by Mr. A. H. Turner, Director, Eco- 
nomics Division, Department of Agriculture, suggesting methods of dealing with 
the Order of Reference. 


Mr..Holmes and Mr. Stutt made short statements offering the assistance 
of their departments in the consolidation of all available facts regarding farm 
machinery prices. 


The Committee was informed that the departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment concerned, would, under the direction of Mr. Stutt, prepare this con- 
solidation and have it in the hands of the members well ahead of the next 
session of Parliament. 


The Committee proceeded to make suggestions to and ask questions of 
the witnesses. 


The Committee asked the sub-committee on Agenda and Procedure to 
prepare a questionnaire which each member could distribute to the farmers 
in his constituency. ; 


The Committee adjourned at 10.45 a.m. to the call of the Chair. 


Clyde Lyons, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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DELIBERATIONS 


Turspay, July 12, 1960. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. Kindly come to order. I 
hope that during the proceedings I will not have to use this gavel as much as 
I did at one other meeting we had. However, I am pleased to see so many of 
our committee members here this morning, and others will come. It shows 
that a keen interest is being taken in the prices of farm machinery at the 
present time. 

I have discussed with your steering committee the manner in which we 
should proceed, and the feeling was that at this time in the session we should 
set the stage for an early start on farm machinery prices at the next session 
of parliament. 

I have heard from some organizations which would like to send represen- 
tatives with briefs. Among them have been the different farm machinery 
manufacturing companies, the labour groups, the two farm organizations—the 
federation of agriculture and the interprovincial farm union—and other - 
groups. Their feeling is that they would require some time to prepare an 
adequate presentation. 

Then the members of this committee may not be too familiar with all 
the facts about farm machinery prices, and it has been suggested by one of 
our visitors today that it might be to the advantage of the members if during 
the recess of parliament the Department of Agriculture and the dominion 
bureau of statistics were to prepare a consolidation of all the available facts 
on farm machinery prices. Thus, when this committee prepares to hear wit- 
nesses next year, each member will have before him the necessary facts fully 
to understand the briefs presented. 

Today Mr. R. A. Stutt and Mr. G. Haase, from the economics branch 
of the Department of Agriculture, who will be in charge of preparing this con- 
solidation, and Mr. A. D. Holmes, Director of the prices division of the dominion 
bureau of statistics, are here to answer any questions and to hear your sug- 
gestions regarding the preparation of this booklet. 

~ So, I will introduce Mr. Holmes, Mr. Stutt and Mr. Haase. 

First, perhaps I had better ask our clerk to read a statement that I have 
just received from Mr. Turner. We all know Mr. Turner very well; he is from 
the economics branch of the Department of Agriculture. These are a few 
suggestions which he has made to me. I received this letter last night. 


The CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: This is as follows: 

Some Notes for Information of the Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Relating to Study and Procedure with Respect to — 
Farm Machinery 

1. The term “farm machinery” covers a wide variety of tools and 
equipment. For purposes of the committee, it might be suggested that 
some classifications should be developed. For example: 

(i) non-power machinery and equipment 

(ji) power machinery and equipment 

(iii) service equipment such as trucks. In determining a classification, it 
might be well to give consideration to the types of machinery for 
which there is published information in the bureau of statistics 
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publications. Two publications come to mind, namely, The Agricul- 
tural Implements Industry Report, published annually and The 
Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used by Farmers, 
published three times per annum. 


2. In approaching the subject, two broad approaches seem. possible: 


(i) that related to costs on the farm in terms of output 
(ii) that related to prices. 


These two broad headings might be broken down into broad sub-headings 
for study as follows: 
With respect to costs on the farm: 


i) under use or over mechanization in relation to scale of operations 
(ii) engineering and standards consideration 
(iii) service costs. 


With respect to prices: 

(i) If there is monopolistic or restrictive practices condition in the 
industry, including reference to resale price maintenance and trade- 
in features 

(ii) technological change, particularly with respect to whether the 
obsolescence is more apparent than real- 

(iii) labor and raw material price changes 

(iv) relation of farm machinery prices and price changes over the past 
ten years to those of other goods and services and capital equipment 
prices in other industries and other countries. 


3. With respect to procedure, there are many forms which it might 
take, but one approach might be as follows: 


Have. some preliminary or more or less informal discussions with wit- 
nesses to seek out the areas of inquiry that might appear to be the 
most productive. In such informal hearings, personal opinions of 
individual farmers, distributors, machine company representatives, 
among others, might-be obtained on the understanding that the committee 
was attempting to get assistance from them with respect to the direction 


which the hearings might take to get the best results. The questioning 


would be general and no verbatim records would be kept, although some 
summary notes might be retained for use of the committee in developing 
its program. Following these preliminary hearings, it would be under- 
stood that trade associations, farm organizations, machine companies 
and any others interested would be expected to file formal briefs along 
lines to be suggested by the committee. Such briefs should be filed at some 
date in the early fall of 1960, preferably about three months before the 
reopening of the committee hearings at the next session. With the aid of 
these briefs, plus whatever other studies the committee might feel were 
necessary to supplement the material so obtained, it would be possible 
for the committee to call in and question witnesses on a formal basis at 
the opening of the new session in 1961. 


It would probably be possible for the economist attached to the com- 


mittee, in an advisory capacity, to do the necessary “housekeeping” and 
make suggestions (which might or might not be accepted) with respect 
to some of the questions which arise as a result of the early presentation 
of the briefs. If the committee desired, it might be well to have a small 
executive committee group work with the economist and probably a 
representative of the bureau of statistics to decide whether or not at some 
stage some broad over-all background statement should be made on a 
formal basis by some government representative. Such a statement, if 
considered desirable, might be a starting point for the committee hearings 
at the next session. 
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The above ideas are set out with the hope that they may be of some 
assistance to you as chairman of the committee but they do not attempt to 
do more than introduce some broad considerations. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. What is the suggestion of the committee? 
Do you desire to hear the three members we have from the departments here, 
before we begin our question period? 


Mr. Doucet: I think it would be a good idea, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: I will call on Mr. Holmes first. 


Mr, A. D. HoLMEs (Director of the Prices Division, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics): Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the dominion 
bureau of statistics collects some information on the prices of farm machinery 
for purposes of constructing price indexes. In the price index numbers of com- 
modities and services used by farmers there is a sub-group headed ‘farm 
machinery,” and an index for that group is provided. 

In pricing for purposes of index number construction one must price a 
specific product. It must be specified in terms of its physical characteristics; 
it must be specified, in so far as possible, in terms of the conditions of sale. 

Once the product is specified and prices are collected from sellers of that 
kind of equipment every attempt is made not to allow quality change in that 
equipment to influence the price. By this I mean that if a new model of tractor, 
for example, comes out and this has added features compared to the model that 
existed before, and there is a price change related to these new features, so 
far as the index is concerned the attempt is made to eliminate the price change 
due to the change in features of the product. In short, the index attempts to 
represent pure price change for a specified product of unchanging quality. 

Concerning the index that is available for this group of machinery, as you 
know an index really is a form of synthesis of a multitude of prices for a group 
of products. They differ with respect to the individual characteristics of each 
product, but they have common characteristics. 

Farm machinery, as you know, is a heterogeneous group of different prod- 
ucts. The index numbers for this group attempt to summarize or average the 
price movements that occur for the group as a whole: The index, in published 
form, is available for all Canada, and for eastern Canada separately from 
western Canada. 


Mr. Kinpt: Before we forget it, you state it is available for all of Canada 
and for eastern Canada separately. Is that available for western Canada sepa- 
rately too? 


Mr. HoLtmMeEs: Yes, there is an index for western Canada, an index for 
eastern Canada, and a combined one for all Canada. 


Mr. Kinpt: Thank you. 


Mr. HoutmeEs: In addition, there is the annual report of the agricultural 
implements industry. The latest available report is 1958, and this collects what 
are called the principal statistics of the industry, indicates the number of 
employees, salaries and wages, the cost of the material inputs that are used in 
the industry. It provides statistics on the inventories, and the value of the 
factory shipments of the industry. This is quite detailed in terms of the various 
types of farm machinery and equipment. It goes all the way through planting, 
seeding and fertilizing machinery, cultivating, haying and harvesting, and so 
on. That is available on an annual basis. 

There is also a quarterly report of the farm implement and equipment 
sales. The first quarter for 1960 is the latest available information. This includes 
repair parts, the sales of all machines. It does give some detail with respect 
to the kind of machinery—tractors, wheel type, power type, combines, balers. 
It is a very limited report, but it is much more current than the annual report. 
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There are also Sennt and import statistics related to farm machinery and 
equipment. I do not have a copy of the published data here. 


In addition to this, there is other related data. The agricultural division of 
the dominion bureau of statistics publishes annually the expenses incurred by 
farm operators in operating their farms, of which the expenditures related to 
the operation of farm machinery and equipment would be an item. 

I do not know that it is worth while mentioning the census information 
that is available as to the number of different types of farm machinery and 
equipment on the farms in Canada. The latest available would be 1956, and 
also would be available for 1951 and going back to previous censuses. I feel | 
this is the only source from which data for small areas in provinces would be 
available, and would include only the numbers of these pieces of machinery and 
equipment on farms. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that fairly well covers the statistics which are 
available in the dominion bureau of statistics. There may be other related data 
in which the committee may be interested, but I think, perhaps, that might 
come out later, in discussion. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you for your remarks, Mr. Holmes. 
Now, Mr. Stutt, have you any comments you wish to make? 


Mr. R. A. Stutr (Economics Branch, Department of Agriculture): Mr. 
Chairman and members of the committee; Mr. Turner has pretty well covered 
all the comments or ideas that I may wish to mention at this time, in his 
letter to you. 

I had not expected to make any other comments at this time. However, I 
might mention material that we have in the division other than what is 
available through the dominion bureau of statistics. As you may recall, we have 
had surveys in various parts of Canada for a number of years. We have had 
surveys made of farm business, and have had farm organization studies. These | 
go back to about 1930. 

In more recent years, we have had a number of studies, mainly in western 
Canada, although there are some in the maritimes, as well as a more recent 
one that is under way now in Ontario. 


As I say, we have this material at hand and, with the material from the . 


bureau, I think it is the intention of Mr. Turner that we assemble this 
information in a form which you may wish to use as basic material in the next 
session. 

My own experience, mainly, is in western Canada. As yet, I am not too 
well acquainted with conditions in Ontario and the maritimes and, because of 
this, we will have to rely on other people in the division to enlighten us in that 
regard. 

I think that is about all I wish to say at this time, Mr. Chairman. I think 
our role here is to assist you in this work and, as Mr. Turner has suggested, 
to make some suggestions to you as the work of the committee goes on. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Stutt. 


Mr. BouLANGER: Mr. Chairman, would it be possible for all members of 
the committee to receive copies of this matrial? 


Mr. SMALLWooD: Could you send each member of the committee the 
material you are collecting? 


Mr. Stutt: As I understand it, the suggestion in Mr. Turner’s brief was 
that we assemble this information, and make it available some time this fall. 
It is not available at this time. 


Mr. SMALLwoop: But, you will see that it is mailed to each member of the. 
committee? 
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The CHAIRMAN: I think that is the idea—to assemble the information, and 
mail a copy to every member of the committee, so they will be able to give it 
very thorough study, and have their comments and questions ready for the next 
session of parliament. - 


Mr. SouTHAM: In connection with the terms of reference, the thought 
comes to me, in regard to the marketing of farm machinery, and so on, that 
this must be not only a problem in Canada, but also in the United Kingdom and 
the Scandinavian countries, as well as the United States. Do we have liaison, 
either through D.B.S. or the Department of Agriculture, with these other 
countries and, if so, would it be possible to get corresponding data, or the results 
of any inquiries they may have had? I think this would provide a very interest- 
ing study, in connection with our own. 


The CHAIRMAN: Before we discuss that aspect, has Mr. Haase any comments 
to make? 


Mr. G. HAASE (Economics Branch, Department of Agriculture): Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not think I have anything to add to what Mr. Stutt has said, or as 
covered in Mr. Turner’s letter. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, gentlemen, the meeting will be opened now for 
discussion. 


Mr. KinpT: Mr. Chairman, I have one or two questions in connection with 
index numbers. 

As you all know, index numbers are extremely useful to determine trends 
and to do analytical work which is extremely necessary, but they also cover up a 
multitude of sins. I have the feeling that when you make an index number and 
put a combine along with a mowing machine, and with all the other cross- 


- sections of farm machinery, you destroy a lot of individual information which 


this committee needs in order to do its job. For instance, you have heard the 
matter of prices in connection with combines discussed by the western farmers — 


of Canada. It has increased from $3,000 to $5,000, to $8,000, and now you often 


hear it mentioned as being up to $10,000. Tractors have had similar increases. 
I think we want to follow through on some specific types of implements in 
order to nail down what the increase has been in terms of time, and then come 
to other types of economic studies which I should like to see made. There are 


‘many of them, and this committee will need to have them. For instance, there 


is no tariff at the present time on the importation of machinery from the United 
States—and I am referring to agricultural machinery. That was lifted some years 
ago. We are told that many of the machine companies produce certain machines 
in the United States, and supply their needs from that production in the United 
States, and some machine companies make certain machines in Canada, and 
supply their needs in the United States. In other words, there is a working out, 
on the part of machine companies, of a certain production in the United States 
and a certain production in Canada. I, for one, would like to know what the net 
position of Canada is with respect to the importation and exportation of 
machinery. We have in the neighbourhood of three quarters of a billion dollars 
deficit of trade with the United States. How much of that is made up of this 
imbalance on the importation and exportation of machines by individual com- 
panies? In other words, if we are going to have an analytical job and come up 
with facts and recommendations with respect to them, we should take a look 
at that net position, with respect to tariffs, and the removal of them. 

Now, reverting to the analysis on the study itself, I have the feeling that 
it is very, very important to get in behind these various prices we find on 
farm machinery, and discover the hidden relationships that are in behind those 


prices. You cannot do that without digging. 
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For the committee, or the economists, to bring to each member of this com- 
mittee a whole godawful amount of figures might be helpful to some of us— 
sure, but I do not think it can be a maximum help, certainly, unless those 
figures are analyzed, and relationships established and interpreted. That is the 
economists job. I think that is what this committee ought to do, and I think that 
is what they should make available to us. However, I know, in saying that, that 
it is a big job. It is one of those kinds of things that you cannot do in a few 
minutes and I, for one, feel that many of the members of the committee who have 
not had experience on economic analysis of that kind, fail to understand and 
realize the tremendous amount of work that is necessary in order to get at, | 
probably, just the meat of this subject—the price of machinery. 


Mr. McIntTosH: Would Dr. Kindt explain what he means by “hidden rela- 
tionships in behind’’? 

Mr. Kinpt: I mean this—when you get in behind and start digging 
around for the costs of labour, the costs of raw materials, the margins taken by 
individual dealers, the effect of sales on credit terms, the freight rates, and 
a multitude of factors that are in there—the cost of labour in relation to the 
production of a particular commodity, and so on. In other words, we ought 
to know what the breakdown is with respect to all of these elements that go 
into the cost of a particular type of machine. If we do not do this, how can 
we talk intelligently about what the incidence of labour is, the incidence of 
raw material is, or any other elements which go into those costs. There is 
distribution costs, and advertising costs. All these things should be analyzed. 
However, there is nowhere you can turn today and find any information on 
those things. I think they are very necessary. 


Mr. McIntosu: I understand now. I did not know what you meant by the 
term ‘hidden relationship”’. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Forbes. 

Mr. ForBes: Mr. Chairman, I hope this committee is not going to be carried 
away with volumes of statistics, as they are not going to mean anything. | 

I have looked over some of the results of the inquiry they had into 
machinery prices back in 1937, and it seemed to me it concerned just volumes 
of statistics, and they did not seem to have the answers to any particular 
problems. 

I think what this committee is interested in is this; why has the cost of 
machinery increased practically 100 per cent or more in the last 10 years. 
If you go to a machine company for the purpose of buying a piece of equipment, 
then complain about the price, they say that labour has gone up and that 
everything is costing them more money. Then they will tell you of agreements 
between the manufacturer and themselves which bears a relationship to the 
price they have to charge for repairs. I think this committee is entitled to the 
benefit of that information, and that the machine companies should put it 
down in writing. I know these situations exist. 

Another thing is unfair trade practices between the manufacturer and the 
machine agent. | 

Another thing concerns one of the features of which Mr. Turner speaks— 
prices they allow for trade-ins, and so on—and is there a combine existing 
between machine companies in connection with prices? If you inquire anywhere 
in regard to the price of a tractor, be it a John Deere, Oliver, or any other 
make, you find there is a pretty good relationship between the price of similar 
tractors. I was hoping that that was the type of investigation which we would © 
carry out. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you any comments, Mr. Smallwood? 
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Mr. SmaLiwoop: Mr. Chairman, I agree with Mr. Forbes, when he says 
we must have this investigation at a certain level. 
We are doing this for the advantage of the average farmer today. If we 
get carried away with the so-called economists, some of whom have not driven 
a tractor back and forth across a field, I do not think it is going to be very 
~ helpful. 7 
We are interested in getting down to the bare facts as to why machinery 
is going up, so that we can tell the farmers why. We do not want to get carried 
away too far with a bunch of figures the farmer cannot understand, when we 
are through with this. 


‘Mr. Rocers: It would be interesting to know the operations upon which 
the statistics are based. Are they based on large operations, the average farm 
operations or how are they based? 


Mr. Hotmes: In answering that question, annual statistics relating to the 
farm implements and equipment sales industry are based on the census of 
establishments classified under a standard industrial classification to this 

_ industry. 

All establishments whose primary product is farm machinery and equip- 
ment would be classified to this industry. 

The annual statistics relate to all establishments in that industry. But 
when you come to the indexes of the prices paid by farmers for machinery 
and equipment, these are prices of a relatively limited group of farm machines 
and equipment. . 

They are weighted according to the relative importance of farmers’ ex- 
penditures for machinery and equipment; and certain selected items, or a 
certain limited number of items are selected to represent the price movement 
of farm machinery and equipment. 

I think this particular question raises the point here as to the relative 
importance of the specific machine. For example, Dr. Kindt said he thought 
we should study the price movement of these specific machines for a time, 
and if possible to inquire behind the prices as to the logical reasons why 
there should be such changes. | 

_ Recently there was taken a farm income and expenditure survey, the 
results of which are not available, but we expect them to become available 
within the next six months. 

The questions asked there included what machines, new machines, were 
purchased during the survey year, 1958. This would give some information of 
the relative importance of particular types of machinery. I doubt very much, 
Mr. Chairman, whether this information would be available in time for the 
assembly of statistical data that related to these particular types of machines. 

So a decision needs to be made as to what are the important kinds of 
machines for which you would like to trace the price movement, and to do 
a further study with these. 

The dominion bureau of statistics, when it collects information, does not 

_ have in mind the provision of data appropriate for this type of inquiry and, 
as has been suggested, it would mean a lot of digging to find the relevant data. 

I do not think the statistics will permit a clean presentation; but in so far as 

; it can be found, I think, Mr. Chairman, this is something that could be done. 


Mr. DoucetTtT: There is one thing we should find out. According to your 
_ Statistics, farm machinery has increased 109 per cent as compared to other 
_ equipment in the same period, at 58 per cent. 
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They are made of material and labour; so if one is producing greater 
volume, they can do it on that basis. Why is it when you compare that 109 
per cent with the increase in the prices of other equipment, that it is alto- 
gether out of line? 

One of the things that farmers want to know is why this is happening. It 
seems to be a very wide spread between 109 per cent and 58 per cent. 

Mr. SouTHAM: I made it a point to send out an analytical letter to the 
people in my riding, after the Minister of Agriculture announced the setting 
up of this farm machinery inquiry. 

As a result of that survey I found, in many replies that I received, that 


there is definitely widespread interest on the part of the people engaged in ~ 


the agricultural industry to have something constructive come out of this 
particular inquiry. They referred to previous inquiries that have been made, 
one by the C.C.F. government in Saskatchewan in 1958, into rural life, and 
another, made by a Liberal government; but I detected a note of pessimism. 

Personally I hope that this inquiry will do a real job, bring in recommenda- 
tions, find the causes and effects of some of these disparities as mentioned here 
this morning, between one type of machine and another, and come up with some 
recommendations. 

If we could possibly get some good advice from other agricultural areas 
in the world which have had similar problems, maybe we could arrive at some 
reccmmendations along that line and solve the problems here. 

I would like to see the dominion bureau of statistics and the Department 
of Agriculture, if possible, compare their data and facts with those of some 
of the other agricultural areas of the world. 

Mr. ForsEs: I would like to ask Dr.’Holmes a question. He referred to 
possible information from the farm cost survey, and said that it is taking two 
years; that is, it will be two years before that survey is carried out. Surely in 
that length of time we could have the results of it. 


If Dr. Holmes thinks that the survey contains information which would | 


be of value to this committee, is there any reason why it could not be hastened 
along so that we could have it in time to make use of it. Why go on for two 
or three years with a survey? 


Mr. HotMEs: The field work in collecting the information was completed 
just about a year ago, and the records that were obtained are being prepared 
for tabulation on electronic equipment. 

I think the essential issue is that if this were done with conventional 
tabulation equipment, the available data there, which is classified according 
to the type of farm, the size of farm, the family characteristics and so on, 
would have been quite limited. But a decision was made to use an electronic 
computer in order to make full use of the very detailed data that was obtained. 

Once that decision was made, the preparation of material for processing 
through electronic equipment was much more onerous, and could not be 
done in little bits and pieces. It has to be done as a large-scale product. So I 
think that is essentially why there has been no tabulation of the data. 


Mr. ForsEs: Would it be another year before we get this, in your opinion? 
Mr. Houmes: I think it will be available towards the end of this year. 


Mr. Forbes: It was in the fall of 1958 when you made your survey in | 


western Canada. | 


Mr. Homes: And in eastern Canada the field work was completed about 


the end of March. 
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Mr. KinptT: I have just one or two additional thoughts in connection with 
the approach. I think that the economists who are working on this should 
realize from what has been said here this morning that we do not need a 
godawful amount of figures. We do not want undigested figures in this com- 
mittee. They would be of no value to us. As Mr. Smallwood said, what we 
want is the end product. We want something which the farmer can understand 
and which we, as a committee, can understand, and something upon which 
we can take action. It takes analytical work, and the coming up with ideas 
and suggestions distilled out of a mass of economic figures and so on. That is 
what we must have in this committee in order to do our job. 


Mr. McIntosH: My thought is along the same line. It is easy to see that 
this is going to get very confusing if we try to cover the whole subject; so 
I suggest that we keep it as simple as possible. As Mr. Smallwood suggested, 
possibly we should limit our investigation to a few implements as possible. 
I would suggest implements which apply to the west, such as the combine 
and the tractor, and maybe to implements similar to them, the main ones 
which are used in the east. 

If we attempt to cover the whole field, we will never get through in this 
committee. But if it is possible to keep our investigation down to as few 
implements as possible, and to one line, then maybe we can apply our findings 
in order to get a picture later on. But if we start out and try to cover the 
whole field, I think it will be obvious from the expressions of opinion we 
have heard this morning that is would be very confusing. So I think we 
should limit our investigation, and decide on it now. 

Mr. HENDERSON: I would like to know why binder canvas, swather canvas, 
_ and all types of canvas have taken such a terribly high jump in the last couple 
of years. Where I live, on the Peace river, different farmers have come to 
me, and this is their complaint: that swather canvas has jumped away up, 
that swather canvas has gone away out of sight. 

I have the prices of the various things upstairs in my grip. A big farmer 
up there came to me and said that he had made a careful investigation, and 
that it was just unbelievable about the way that different outfits charged dif- 
ferent prices. He said there was no combine evident in this respect, but he 
said that swather canvas is one of our main implements, and it wears out 
very quickly, and the cost is too high. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think there is one thing we must not forget, and that is 
the price of repairs, and the standardization of repairs, in our investigation in 
this committee. | 

Mr. HENDERSON: That is another thing. Repairs are just terrible, up in 
the Peace river. 

Mr. SmitH (Lincoln): Well, Mr. Chairman, since agricultural implements 
come into the country pretty well duty free, and since a lot of them come 
from the United States, would it be possible for us to get a comparison of the 
prices, to show what those implements sell for in the United States as com- 
pared to what they cost us here in Canada? That would give us some idea 
as to whether there was any combine, or jacking up of prices to the Canadian 
farmer. I think that would be good information for this committee to have. 

The CHAIRMAN: In the steering committee they discussed what a certain 
machine would cost here in Canada, and what it would cost in other coun- 
tries—such as John Deere, or a Massey-Harris machine. They thought we 
should find out what such a machine cost in Canada as compared to what 
that same machine would cost in other countries such as European and Asiatic 


countries. 
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Mr. GUNDLOcCK: When you mention repairs, it brings to mind a miserable 
situation which has developed apparently through methods of economy on 
the part of the company. For example, when we, in the southern end of our 
province, happen to break a piece of a tractor or of some other machine, we 
have to go to Calgary because they no longer carry supplies of repair parts 
in handy locations; and sometimes if it is not to be found in Calgary, we 
have to go as far as Edmonton, or even to Regina, just to get some little 
item which we used to have available to us right at our local dealer. 


The CHAIRMAN: That would be something to take up with the machinery 
companies, when they come to present their briefs. 

Mr. Arcus: I did not have the advantage of hearing the earlier discussion, 
because I had to attend the committee on the bill of rights; but it seems to 
me from the comments I have heard that the members are of one frame 
of mind, that there should be an adequate and thorough inquiry, with the 
hope that some positive proposals will be forthcoming which will have the 
effect of reducing the cost of implements to the agricultural producer. 

I wonder if some thought has been given to the recent increase in certain 
second hand machinery coming into Canada from the United States? The 
situation as I knew it a few months ago—and as far as I am concerned there 
has been no change in it that I am aware of—is that the practice of allowing 
the Canadian farmer to go to the United States to buy a second hand machine 
and to bring it in duty free is not now always necessarily the case. 

If the farmer goes to the United States and, let us say, at an auction buys 
a cultivator for $200 and brings it back across the boundary, an assessment 
is made of the fair value of that cultivator, and let us say, it is valued at 
$600. Then the farmer is told that he must pay a customs duty of $400. So 
when he pays $400 on a $200 cultivator, he can bring it across the boundary. 

Many farmers live within a reasonable distance of the American boundary 
and have been buying second hand machinery'in the United States for many 
years; they are furious with this type of regulation which, in fact, bars them, 
in many instances, from buying second-hand machinery in the United States. 

It would seem to me that if new machinery is to be duty-free, then all 
the machinery should be duty free; and that there should not be this arbitrary 
valuation on second-hand machinery, which has increased the cost of this 
machinery, in many instances, and, therefore, has increased the general cost of 
machinery to the farmers. I think if we reverted to the old policy of a few 
years’ ago, this would be one positive step that could be taken to reduce the 
cost of second-hand machinery. . 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen of the committee, if it meets with the approval 
of the committee, I had in mind that we should call in representatives of the 
National Revenue Department at the next meeting—the Deputy Minister, if 
possible—for you to ask questions. Before we go on, does that meet with the 
approval of the committee? 

Some Hon. MEMBERS: Yes. 

Mr. SoutuHam: In reference to what Mr. Argue has just said, in regard to the 
importation of second-hand farm machinery from the United States, I think there 
was one statement that I do not think was put correctly. That is with regard to 
the machine that was purchased for the value of $200 at a farm sale in the United 
States, and for valuation purposes it was worth $600. That $400 is not owed 
to the federal government, but I think they use a formula like that to appraise 
a certain amount of import duty. It would not be the full $400. 

Mr. Arcue: As I understand it, yes—and I am subject to correction when the 
officials come. But my understanding is that there is the one assessment made. 
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Then the farmer is obligated to pay to the Department of National Revenue the 


difference between the price that he paid and the arbitrary valuation of the 


thing, and not the duty on that difference. 
Mr. SouTHAM: It is the duty on the difference. 
Mr. ARGUE: No. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is a question I believe we can ask the representative 
from the department. 

Mr. ARGUE: It is the anti-dumping duty; and that is the whole works. 

Mr. Rapp: Mr. Chairman, I had to attend another meeting earlier, but I 
would like to know whether it is going to be the intention of this committee to 
call witnesses and find out exactly why these farm implement prices go up year 
after year. In 1959 the corporation profits of these companies went up to an all- 
time high of 14 per cent profit, but, at the same time, the income of our farmers 
has dropped considerably. This is one reason why there is so much complaint in 
the farming districts, farm organizations and with individual farmers, because 
we never could get an explanation why our world markets were lost, due to 
the high cost of our implements and the fact that these profits of these corpora- 
tions went up as high as 14 per cent in 1959. This committee should make a 
point of finding out exactly why these profits have to be so high. 

The CHAIRMAN: I made a note of that at the commencement of this com- — 
mittee meeting, that we would call in witnesses from all farm machinery com- 
panies, farm organizations, labour, and every organization that wishes to make 
a presentation to this committee. They will have a free and full hand to do so. 

Mr. Rapp: As I said, Mr. Chairman, I was not here at the beginning. 


Mr. Forses: Mr. Chairman, if we recommend that a farmer in our partic- 
ular area appear before this committee to give evidence, would his expenses be 
paid, or would he pay his own? 

The CHAIRMAN: I wonder, Mr. Forbes, whether it would be better for the 
committee to call individual farmers, or let them come through the Department 
of Agriculture and the farm unions? I have in mind that when the humane 
slaughter of animals came up last session I had requests from about five or Six 
hundred individuals, requesting the right to appear before this committee, 
which was an impossible situation. I am afraid that if we call in individual 
farmers there might be 1,000 or 2,000 would want to come in to present their 
views. 

Mr. Krinpt: Mr. Chairman, I think as a procedure of this committee we ought 
to have a few dirt farmers. Above all, in my district of Alberta, in my con- 
stituency in Alberta, where there is one-third of the wheat of Alberta produced, 
I would think this committee would be missing the ball completely if they did 
not bring in a couple of farmers from that area, who can speak on a lot of 
matters concerning the price of farm machinery. 


The CHAIRMAN: I fully realize and appreciate that fact, but what about the 
other areas across Canada? 

Mr. SoutHAM: To keep the records straight, Saskatchewan produces as 
much wheat as Alberta and Manitoba put together. 

Mr. Ctancy: Am I correct in understanding that the committee has decided 
that it is a consolidation of available information that is going to be gathered 
up and sent to us later, in the fall? 

The CHAIRMAN: That is it. Are there any other comments regarding the 
individual farmers? 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: Mr. Chairman, I have just a little more to add to what 
Dr. Kindt said. I think we have a pretty good representation of farmers right 


_ around the table, here. 
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Mr. McInvrosu: Because of the fact that farming varies according to climatic 


conditions, individual areas and the type of soil, if you are going to have — 


farmers, you have to hear representations from all of them. What I would 
suggest, as Mr. Rapp suggested, is that you have the farm implement com- 
panies in first to give their story as to why they think the cost is what it is. I 
do not think the farmer is concerned with the individual company, but he is 
concerned with why the price is so high, generally. Let us hear the manu- 
facturers first, and see if they can substantiate their high costs. 


Mr. Kinpt: I think you should hear the grass roots farmer first, because 
he is the one who can say how it affects him. “ 


Mr. CLANCY: I have 250 opinions in my office. 
Mr. NASSERDEN: I think we could learn more about this from the imple- 


ment dealers than anybody else. They are close to the farmer, and they have — 
to make deals, and they have to deal with the manufacturer as well. Many of © 


them have gone broke during the last few years, and those who have survived 
have a pretty good idea in their minds why they have. I hope they or their 


associations will be invited to make representations—that is, separate and — 


apart from the manufacturing companies—because they have to enter into 
the question of prices with these companies, and they have to sell their im- 
plements to the farmers. ; g 


Mr. Cooper: I have sent out letters to all municipalities, municipal councils, 
and I am getting them back now. I have not all of them filed. The trend, 
right from the start, is that, first, the high cost of labour is putting the 
machinery prices up. The second is that there should be a complete audit of 


the machine manufacturing companies for excess profit. The third—which | 


I do not agree with, because I have lived in the business—is. high profits to 
implement dealers. I know that implement dealers are going broke all over 
the country, just by taking in too many trade-ins. The one thing that is 
common to all the letters is the high cost of labour, that is the one thing 
common to all the letters I have received so far. 


Mr. Pascor: Mr. Chairman, we have been talking here about bringing 
the grass roots farmers in, to make an enquiry of them here. We are going 
back to the grass roots pretty much ourselves this summer, and I wonder if 
before we leave we might not draw up a form of inquiry we should pursue in 


our constituencies, to help ourselves and the committee. It is just a suggestion. | 


The CHAIRMAN: That is a very good suggestion. 


Mr. KorcHINSKI: I was in on another committee earlier this morning, and 
I missed a bit of this one. What is the purpose of this meeting this morning, 
to set out what we think we should do in this committee in the future? 

The CHAIRMAN: Just ideas, Mr. Korchinski. 


Mr. KorcHINSKI: I would certainly not agree entirely with the suggestion 
of Dr. Kindt, to the effect that we should call in individual farmers to appear 
here, first of all. We have a good scattering of farmers right in this committee. 
There are members here who have been farmers for years. They have their 
own accounts, and they have a fairly good idea where some of the profits are 
going. I will go along with the suggestion made by Mr. McIntosh and, I think, 
by Mr. Rapp, that we should start from the top, and see what the implement 
agents or machine companies have to say, and then go on down the line. 


Then, after that, if we find there are certain problems which seem to | 


conflict, we could recall some companies, if we think we can gain more informa- 
tion. In the meantime, I am sure that some of us are going to visit some of our 


own farm friends in our constituencies, to get their ideas, because they have — 
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ideas of their own. We can discuss this question with them, and I am sure we 


can get suggestions from these companies and agents. I suggest that is another 


course we should follow. 


Mr. Rogers: Following up what has already been said, I think the steering 
committee should prepare a statement of questions for us to ask our farmers 
on the cost of production. 

Then, there is one other thing. I think, when we have the implement com- 
panies here as witnesses, we should find out why they are so model conscious. 
I think that concerns a lot of our trouble. There is a new model every year, 


and the price goes up. However, they do not put out any better machinery. 


Mr. REGNIER: I think Mr. Rogers raised a good point. It is my feeling that 


=p they are trying to operate in the same way as the people who sell automobiles. 


They put fancy gadgets on tractors in order to compete with other companies 
and, thereby, endeavour to force the farmer to obtain the latest model. I think 
this matter should be given serious consideration. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you any comments, Mr. Lahaye? 


Mr. LAHAYE: Mr. Chairman, I am not able to understand all what is said 
on this subject because I have difficulty in understanding this language. How-— 
ever, I have an example which I would like to give to you at this time, and 
it concerns one reason for the high cost of farm machinery today. 

During the spring, when I was engaged here in Ottawa, my son was obliged 
to change the tractor. The dealer came to my home and gave a price of $2,400 
for the change. 

As we needed a new tractor, my son accepted delivery, and continued his 
spring work with it. When I arrived home he presented the problem to me. 
The dealer returned to my home and, after discussing the price further, he 
agreed to make the change for a Straight $2,000. I still do not know whether 
he was making a higher profit than what he was entitled to make, and I think 
that is an illustration of the high price which farmers pay for machinery. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Lahaye. 
Are there any further comments? 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: There is one further thought I would like to put before 
the committee. 

The farmers seem to be experiencing difficulty in obtaining parts. Some- 
times certain equipment is not used to a large extent and, although, in some 
cases, the machinery is still in fair condition, they are faced with the problem 
of having to wait for months, on occasions, for parts. It occurs sometimes, in 
desperation, the farmer will buy another piece of machinery. Apparently, the 
contract states that the machine companies do not have to keep parts for a 
period in excess of 10 years. In my own case, I had a tractor, and we had to 
wait for several months before we could get a part—and it was not 10 years old. 

If you look into this matter, I think you will find many other cases in 
other areas, where you do not have a central distributing point handy. I know 
it would be appreciated if this type of problem could be gone into very thor- 
oughly. Again, that is the problem with which we can deal when the machine 
companies appear before the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, gentlemen, this meeting was called especially for the 
purpose of getting the opinion of different members of the committee, in order 
that the steering committee could take it on from there. 

It is now getting near the time when the house will open. 


‘Mr. NASSERDEN: Before we close, Mr. Chairman, I think that after we have 
called the companies and the dealers we should, maybe, call on some of the 


_ labour organizations that work in these manufacturing plants. 


The CHairMAN: They have been in touch with us. 
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Mr. SoutHamM: Before we close, Mr. Chairman, I think we should follow 
up that which Mr. Korchinski, and other members of the committee, have 
mentioned. Mr. Henderson, as well, mentioned it, in connection with the Peace 
river area. It concerned farm machinery repairs, and their costs. That concerns 
an important part of this whole study and, I think, it relates, of course, to what 
has been mentioned here by Mr. Regnier of St. Boniface, when he mentioned 
the fact about machine companies competing with one another in the same way 


as car companies do, by coming out with new models every year, with the 


result that the keeping of repairs in stock for the previous 10 years would 
entail a lot of investment in connection with stock and repairs. 

I think one of our chief recommendations should be that we have a uniform 
type of farm equipment and uniform parts in order that there will not be a 
lot of stock. I think this subject is secondary to the whole cost of farm 
machinery. 


Mr. SMALLWOOD: Will that not be a matter we can discuss when the machine 
companies are before us? 


Mr. SoutHam: It is a question upon which I wanted to put the greatest 
emphasis. 


Mr. Howe: Mr. Chairman, I think one of the difficulties in connection with 
the farm machinery business today is the lack of uniformity in pricing between 
dealers. A farmer will go to one town to buy a machine; he finds out the price, 
and then goes to another town, where the same machine will be $50 less. The 
price all depends on the dealer, and I do not think that leads to any stability or 
any good feeling amongst the farmers. They never know when they have bought 
a piece of equipment at the right price and, therefore, I think there should be 
some uniformity in the pricing of these machines. 


The CHAIRMAN: That would be a matter to take up with the machine manu- 
facturers and the dealers. 


Mr. McIntosH: Mr. Chairman, this same question has been discussed quite 
thoroughly in the banking and commerce committee, in connection with the 
Combines Investigation Act. Some statements referred to here, in regard to 


dealers keeping repairs handy to the farmer, has been discussed also, under the 


topic of “service”. Now, apparently, the consumers association of Canada feel 
they do not want this type of service which machine companies and other 
retailers have been offering. They want to keep the cost down. I think another 
factor to take up with the machine companies would be their ideas in connection 
with servicing, whether they should keep these repairs, for how long, and what 
the cost of that is. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, an important witness will be here from the 
Department of National Revenue. I will get in touch with the minister in an 
endeavour to get the best possible witness. As soon as they can make arrange- 
ments to come, we will be calling another meeting. 

Also, I wish the committee would give some thought to the suggestion of 
Dr. Kindt, in regard to the suggestion that we should bring in individual 
farmers. . 

Mr. KorcHINSKI: One more suggestion, Mr. Chairman. 

In the province of Saskatchewan we have a series of conducted tests on 
machinery, and I wonder if we could not bring in some representative who 
could give us some information along that line. 


The CHAIRMAN: The hearings will be open to all organizations who wish 
to come and present their briefs. . 


Thank you, gentlemen. We will adjourn now, and the next meeting will be 
at the call of the chair. 
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The Standing. Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 9.35 a.m. 
this day. The Chairman, Mr. Hayden Stanton, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Argue, Boulanger, Brunsden, Campbell (Lamb- 
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From the Department of National Revenue, Customs Appraisers Branch: 
Mr. D. W. McGill, Director; Mr. J. J. A. Lefebvre, Machinery Section Head and 
Mr. J. T. Wimble. 


The Committee proceeded to question the officials on the tariffs on farm 
machinery. 


The chairman thanked the officials for their appearance. 
At 10.45 a.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Clyde Lyons, 
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i The CHarrMAN: Gentlemen, I believe we now have a aye and can 

J proceed with the deliberations of this committee. 

; We are fortunate to have with us this morning two representatives from 
the National Revenue department, in the person of Mr. D. W. McGill, who is 

; the director, and Mr. J. J. A. Lefebvre, who is the machinery section head. We 

_ also have Mr. J. T. Wimble, a customs appraiser. — 

F I shall ask Mr. McGill first if he cares to make a few Penner ks before we 

- start our discussion. Mr. McGill? 


r Mr. D. W. McGILuL (Director, Appraisers Branch, Department of National 
Revenue): Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. In appearing before you 
this morning I am reminded that when I was a young fellow and first joined 
the department, you asked the then chief appraiser to appear before you. Three 
days later he decided to put in his resignation. So if that should occur following 
this morning, I hope you will give me an appointment to the Senate. 

4 We are here to answer questions. We have not seen your agenda so we 
shall do our best to assist you. Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you any remarks to make, Mr. Lefebvre? 


| Mr. J. J. A. LEFEBVRE (Machinery Section Head; Appraisers Branch, 
Department of National Revenue): No, thank you; I have nothing to add. 


The CHAIRMAN: Then we shall throw the meeting open for questions. 
| Mr. Ciancy: I wonder if we could have a brief outline on the importation 
of farm machinery, and the question of duty, on machinery both new and 
* second hand. 
re, Mr. McGILu: You mean the rates of duty? 
Mr. CLANCY: Yes. } 


Mr. McGIuu: The rates of duty are prescribed in some detail in tariff items 
409 to 409-V, both inclusive. 

There is one basket provision covering agricultural machinery, and agri- 
cultural implements which are not specified by name, and that is the provision 
at the very bottom of tariff item 409-F. 
s Mr. KORCHINSKI: Could you indicate briefly what tariff items 409 to 
_ 409V are? : 
, Mr. McGIuu: Yes. Tariff item 409 covers cream separators and ate 
parts therefor, including steel bowls. 
409A covers milking machines and S emlchinehts therefor; centrifugal 
_. machines for testing butterfat, milk or cream; complete parts of the foregoing. 
409B covers cultivators, harrows, seed-drills, horse-rakes, horse-hoes, 
-_ scufflers, manure spreaders, garden seeders, weeders, and complete parts of all 
- the foregoing. 

409C covers (1) ploughs and parts thereof; (2) farm or field rollers and 
parts thereof; (3) lawn or Earaen rollers and parts thereof; (4) soil packers 
and parts thereof. 
; 409d covers mowing machines, harvesters, either selfbinding or without. 
binders, binding attachments, reapers, harvesters in combination with thresh- 
ing machine separators including the motive power incorporated therein, and 
complete parts of all the foregoing. 
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409E (1) covers spraying and dusting machines and attachments therefor, 
including hand sprayers, for agricultural or horticultural purposes; apparatus 
for the destruction of predatory animals by the discharge of poisonous cart- 
ridges and poisonous cartridges for such apparatus; automatic explosive bird- 
scaring devices; apparatus specially designed for sterilizing bulbs; pressure 
testing apparatus for determining maturity of fruit; pruning hooks; pruning ~ 
shears; dehorning instruments; parts of the foregoing. 

409E (2) covers combination bagging or boxing and weighing maghines, 
and grading, grating, washing and wiping machines for fresh fruit or fresh 
vegetables; highpilers not including fork lift trucks, box dumpers, box or bag 
fillers, all for use in packing and storing fresh fruit or fresh vegetables; machines - 
for making or lidding boxes for fruit or vegetables; machines for topping vege- 
tables; machines for bunching or tying cut flowers, vegetables or nursery stock; 
egg-graders and egg-cleaners; silage caps; parts of the foregoing. 


Mr. THomas: Might we have the rates along with the items? 


Mr. McGi.u: They have all been free, so far; I mean, free under the most 
favoured nation tariff. 


Mr. Gunp.tock: Is this all for new machines? 
Mr. McGIu: No, this includes new or used. 


Mr. SoutHam: At the last meeting a discussion came up concerning people 
going across the line and buying used American farm machinery and importing 
it into Canada. There was apparently some criticism directed at your depart- 
ment concerning the rates of duty. Could you explain the procedure a little more 
clearly? 

The CHarirMaN: I suggest that Mr. McGill be permitted to finish his state- 
ment before we start to ask questions. 


Mr. McGiI.tu: That is another subject. ‘ 

Tariff item 409E (3) covers binder twine; wire and twine for baling farm 
produce. 

409F covers the following: animal clippers; automatic stock watering 
devices (not feeders); barn hay forks, carriage, pulleys and track; barn litter 
carriers and track; combination excavating and transporting scraper units; egg 
cooling cabinets; elevators (other than storage elevators); grain crushers; grain | 
or hay dryers; grain or hay grinders; grain loaders; gravity discharge farm 
wagon boxes; hitches and couplings; hydraulic hoists for unloading vehicles; 
land levellers; machines and tools for use on tractors, including blades, loaders, 
rippers, rakes and related operating and controlling gear; milk coolers; sodium 
metabisulphite; sprinkler irrigation systems; steel stanchions for confining live- 
stock either in pens or individually, and complete equipment for milking 
parlors; all the foregoing for use on the farm for farm purposes only. Then 
brooders; ensilage cutters; fodder or feed cutters; hay loaders; hay tedders; 
post hole diggers; potato diggers; potato planters; snaths; stumping machines; 
all. other agricultural implements or agricultural machinery, n.o.p.; and parts 
of all the foregoing. 

409g covers incubators for hatching eggs; poultry sex testers; parts of the 
foregoing. 

409h covers hay presses and complete parts thereof. 

409i covers scythes, sickles or reaping hooks, hay or straw knives, edging 
knives, hoes, pronged forks, rakes; n.o.p. 

409} covers fanning mills; peaviners; corn husking machines; (hoasitee 
machine separators, including weighers, wind stackers, baggers and self-feeders 
therefor; and complete parts of all the foregoing. 

409k covers windmills and complete parts thereof, not including shafting. 

4091 covers traction ditching machines (not being ploughs) and complete 
parts thereof. 
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409m (1) covers internal combustion tractors other than highway truck-— 
tractors; accessories for such tractors, n.o.p.; and parts of all the foregoing. __ 
409m (2) traction attachments designed to be combined with automobiles 
in Canada for use as traction engines and parts thereof. 

409n covers portable engines with boilers, in combination, for farm pur- 
poses; horse powers; complete parts of all the foregoing. 

4090 covers equipment for generating electric power for farm purposes 
only, viz; engine, gas tank, generator, storage battery, and switchboard or 
panel; and complete parts of the foregoing. 

409p covers pasteurizers for dairying purposes and complete parts thereof. 
The duty is 15% M.F.N.T. 

409q (1) covers auxiliary internal combustion engines incorporated in 
or attached to, or to be incorporated in or attached to, agricultural implements 
or agricultural machinery; and parts of the foregoing. 

409q (2) covers electric motors incorporated in or attached to, or to be 
incorporated in or attached to, agricultural implements or agricultural 
machinery; and parts of the foregoing. 

409r covers milk evaporators and milk driers for dairying purposes and 
parts thereof. The duty is 74% M.F.N.T. 

409s covers poultry processing equipment, namely: plucking, scalding, 
washing, singeing, eviscerating and packaging equipment; and parts of the 
foregoing. The duty is 5% Gatt. 

409t covers axles, belts and belting, bolts, brushes, chains, hinges, nuts, 
pulleys, rivets, screws, washers; all of the foregoing when for use with the 
goods entitled to ay oe under tart items 409, 409b, 409c, 409d, 409e, 409f, 
409g, 409h, 409i, 409j, 409k, 4091, 409m, 409n, 4090 and 409q. 

409u covers articles and Hiateriats: including carrying cases, for use in 
the processing, storing and insemination of animal semen. 

409v covers roofs, chutes, ladders, wall sections with or without doors 
incorporated therein, materials and parts; all of the foregoing, of metal, for 
the construction or repair of silos for storing ensilage. The duty is 174% 
M.F.N.T. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions gentlemen? 

Mr. McGI.u: There is one thing which I perhaps should add; tariff item 
442 provides for duty free entry of any articles or materials which enter 
into the cost of the manufacture of virtually all the equipment I have already 
enumerated. 

Mr. Wimble has drawn my attention to the fact that tariff 439c specifically 
provides for farm wagons, including four-wheeled farm wagons equipped to 
be tractor-drawn; farm sleds; logging wagons; logging sleds; and complete 
parts of all the foregoing. And it provides for free entry under the British 
preferential tariff, but at a ‘duty rate of 15 per cent under the most favoured 
nation tariff. | | 

Mr. KorcHINSKI: The list was quite impressive, Mr. Chairman. I wonder 
if Mr. McGill could tell us if he has received requests in respect of major 
pieces of equipment for inclusion in that list. I cannot think of any offhand 
that do not appear in the list, but I was wondering if there was anything 
that is not included in there. 

Mr. McGrut: Frankly, that does not come under the Department of 
National Revenue. The Department of Finance suggests amendments to the 
Customs Tariff. In the brief of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture there 
are numerous requests for changes. 

Mr. Rapp: What is the date of the brief? 

Mr. McGruu: The date is October 20, 1959, with a supplement dated 
February 12, 1960. 
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Mr. BRUNSDEN: How does the department differentiate between entries 


for agriculture and entries not directly for agriculture? You made that dis- 
tinction a moment ago. 


Mr. McGu: If an article is provided in a tariff item, without qualification, — 


that may be used any place; for instance, a plow that may be used on a 
railroad siding. It would still be entitled to free entry. 


Mr. Pascor: Mr. Chairman, my question was along the line of the question 
asked by Mr. Southam, but perhaps Mr. McGill could be a little more elaborate. 
At our last meeting it was suggested that a farmer bought a cultivater at an 
auction sale for $200, and it was appraised at a fair value of $600, and he had 
to pay $400 difference before he could bring it in. Would you comment on that 
situation? 

Mr. McGiLu: Yes. Firstly he could not be assessed more than 50 per 
cent of the appraised value, so the maximum could not be more than $300. 

Would you like me to say a word or two in regard to the method we use 
in appraising agricultural machinery? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. I think that is what the committee desires to know. 
Have you a question, Mr. Gundlock? 


Mr. GuNDLOCK: Yes, but proceed. I was just trying to catch your atten- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. McGitt: Used equipment is appraised in accordance with section : 


38B (ii). That section reads in part: ‘‘wherein any case or class of cases the 


goods imported —”’ and I am skipping parts of it; ‘“—are used goods, the © 


overall duty shall be determined in such manner as the minister prescribes.” 
So, all used equipmenat has to be appraised under section 38B (ii). 


Mr. Pascor: I would like to just follow that point up. Where a farmer 


paid $200 for a cultivator and it was assessed at $600, how much would he 


have to pay to bring this in? 
Mr. McGiu: If it were valued at $600, did you say? .- 
Mr. Pascoe: Yes, and he paid $200. It was a cultivator. 


Mr. McGiuu: If it were of a class or kind made in Canada it would 


be free of duty and exempt from sales tax, but it would be subject to a special 
or dumping duty to the amount of $300. 


Mr. Pascoe: He would have to pay $300 more? 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): He would have to pay $100 more. 
Mr. KorcHINSKI: Would he have to pay $100 or $300? 


Mr. McGiuu: It would be in addition to the $200 that he has already 
paid. He has not paid that to the department. There is no regular duty. There 
is a special or dumping duty on goods of a class or kind made in Canada. 

I believe you are dealing with an extreme case. I do not know of any 
instance in recent months, at least, where any farmer has gone across the 
line and bought equipment at an auction where it has been increased three 
times in value, as has been suggested. 


Mr. SoutHAM: This is exactly the situation I was worrying about, because 
a particular member of this committee stated that he knew of a particular 
instance where a farmer at an auction sale across the line in North Dakota 
paid $200 for a cultivator and in bringing it back into Canada, had to pay 


$400 more. That statement has wide ramifications, and I do not think that ve 


impression should be left among the farming population. We would like to — 
know the policy that is involved in regard to this dumping duty, and have | 
the situation cleared up. Could you give us an explanation of this duty? __ 
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Mr. McGitu: May I explain how we appraise used machinery? I have 
something written out here, and if you do not mind I will just read it: 


Used goods are appraised on the basis of the present replacement 
value now in accordance with the provisions of the customs act, less 
allowances for: 

(a) obsolescence, where warranted 

(6) depreciation based on the usual life expectancy of ae machine 
or equipment, for the period in use 

(c) condition, if below average for the period in use. 

Following the deduction of the allowance for obsolescence, allow- 
ances for depreciation and condition are made consecutively from the 
preceding balance. 


In other words, we endeavour to determine the present replacement value 
of used machinery and make allowances for obsolescence and depreciation 
depending on the average life expectancy of the equipment. 

Dealing with agricultural machinery, except in the case of items I 
mentioned as being dutiable, there would be no regular duty and no sales tax, 
but if the equipment is of a class or kind made in Canada it would be subject 
to dumping duty, or a spectial duty, equal to the difference between the 
appraised value and the importer’s purchase price translated into Canadian 
funds, but not exceeding 50 per cent of the appraised value. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, I say that one isolated case—I say 
this respectfully—may crop up, but I just do not know of any instance where 
a private purchase at an auction has been increased by $300. I am not doubting 
the member’s word at all, but I just do not know of this type of thing. 


Mr. SOUTHAM: This statement was made and it sounded rather exorbitant 
to me. There appears to be quite a hardship on the individual who goes across 
the line and has the good fortune to pick up a piece of machinery at a reason- 
ably good price, but has to pay what he feels is an exorbitant rate in respect 
of dumping duty. That is where the bone of contention is. If a man picks 
up a cultivator for $300, which is appraised at $500, he would have to pay 
$100, which is 50 per cent of the difference between what he paid across the 
line and the appraised value, and he would therefore be paying an additional 
$250. a 

Mr. McGILL: He may not pay more than 50 per cent of the appraised value. 

Mr. SouTHAM: That would be $250? | 

Mr. McGI.Lu: That is right. He pays the difference between his purchase 
price, translated into Canadian funds, and the appraised value, but it may 
not be more than 50 per cent. 

- Mr. SoutHam: If the appraised value was $500 he would have to pay $250 
in dumping duty, is that right? 

Mr. McGIuu: If his purchase price were less than $250 he would have to 
pay $250 dumping duty. 

Mr. Miniican: Would this apply to a farmer purchasing equipment, or 
to dealers? 

Mr. McGiLu: Mr. Chairman, that is an embarrassing question, to be frank. 
May I suggest that there have been no instances, except possibly one isolated 
case, where a man has purchased agricultural machinery at an auction and 
has been required to pay anything like 50 per cent dumping duty. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: The reason I asked that question is because I have bought 
machinery in the United States from a dealer, and there was no question 
about my bringing it over. 
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I know a friend of mine who was over in the United States and bought 
a baler from a dealer, not more than a month ago, and there was no question 
about him bringing it back. This was used machinery. Whether this practice 
applies to people other than farmers, I do not know. 

Mr. DoucrettT: Would there be any dumping duty charged in respect of © 
used machinery, which is not covered in the list of articles, which come in 
free of duty? If a farmer went over to the United States and bought a piece 
of machinery for 25 per cent of its value, would there be a dumping duty 
charged in respect of it? 

Mr. McGinu: Mr. Chairman, there legally and technically could be dampurs 
duty if the equipment were of a class or kind made in Canada, and if the » 
importer’s price was less than our appraised value. 

Mr. GuNDLOCK: I would like to go back. to that phrase ‘‘all other agri- 
cultural implements’”’. 


Mr. McGILu: Yes. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: I have in mind a particularly miserable situation in regard 
to an automatic stock waterer, which was duty free, and an automatic stock 
feeder, on which I paid duty. How do you explain that, keeping in mind the 
phrase, ‘“‘all other agricultural implements’? 

Mr. McGIuu: I would explain it this way; personally I do not think an > 
automatic stock waterer or an automatic stock feeder are considered as imple- 
ments, although if they were mechanical they would be machinery. The top 
half of tariff item 409F provides, and covers, automatic stock waterers. If an 
automatic stock feeder were mechanical in operation we would include it 
as agricultural machinery in the lower part of tariff item 409F. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: Then it would be what? 

Mr. McGIuu: It would then be free of duty. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: It would be free of duty? 

Mr. McGiuu: Yes. Is the one to which you refer mechanical, or is it a 
gravity type? . 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: It is a sravity type. 

Mr. McGILu: We would claim then, with respect, that there is no provision 
in the tariff item in regard to it, because it is not an implement and not f 
machinery. 

Mr. GunpiLock: There are a lot of people who would argue with you in 
regard to the definition of the word “implement’’. 


Mr. McGiLu: And they do. 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: I am not joking, because I went into this situation quite 
thoroughly a couple of years ago. I found several definitions of the word 
“implement” in the dictionary, and an automatic stock feeder certainly qualifies, 
as an implement, as much as or more than a pitchfork would, for instance. 


Mr. Hicks: Surely an automatic grain feeder is mechanical? 


Mr. McGiiu: An automatic grain feeder ordinarily would be mechanical, 
and that is why I asked if it was a gravity type. 


Mr. Hicks: Would a gravity type not be mechanical as well? 


Mr. McGiuu: Mr. Chairman, we have to be governed to some degrée by 
decisions of the courts and the Tariff Board, because any decisions we make are 
subject to appeal. The Tariff Board in March, 1950, said that stanchions and 
equipment for milking parlours were not implements. unbn'e esi they have 
been provided for in the act. 


Mr. GUNDLOCK: I would like to go a little bit further in this regard. When 
I was dealing with the situation in regard to the automatic stock feeder, we 
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, went around and around the circle twice, and finally, after trying everything 
else, the answer I was given was that it was of a kind or class made in Canada. 
Mr. McGiLu: With due respect, that is not the answer I would give you, 

_ because class or kind would not enter into the classification of that item. 

Mr. GUNDLOCK: I received that answer finally in a letter from the Minister 
of Finance, and I think it is a damn miserable situation. 

Mr. FANE: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question about grain driers. 
Last year, as you know, there were a lot of grain driers brought in, and they all 
carried a duty. They were agricultural implements. They all had working parts, 
and they were not gravity machines. How is it that they all carried a duty? 

Mr. McGILu: You are referring to grain driers in use on the farm? 

Mr. FANE: Yes. 

Mr. McGi.u: I cannot answer your question, because they are duty free, 
and specifically provided for in the top half of tariff item 409F. 

Mr. FANE: They are now, do you say? 

Mr. McGILL: Yes. 

Mr. Fane: There is one more question I would like to ask. The cooperative 
seed cleaning association desired to put a grain drier into operation. Only 
farmers could be shareholders, and they had to pay duty on it. They tried to get 
the duty off that, and the duty was, I think, cut down to 74 per cent. But that 
is an agricultural implement both for the use of and by farmers in a cooperative 
undertaking; and how is it that they had to pay duty on that? 

Mr. McGiuu: Mr. Chairman, this is a grain drier? 

Mr. FANE: Yes, that was a grain drier. 

Mr. McGILL: I would suggest the reason was because the statute stipulates 

grain driers must be for use on the farm. 

Mr.. Fane: On the farm? 

Mr. McGILu: Yes, on the farm. 

Mr. FANE: This was in a seed cleaning plant run and operated by farmers 
for the farmers in their district. I still say that should be an agricultural 
implement. 

Mr. Forses: Mr. Chairman, on that point, there is a number of pieces 
of equipment, dealing with the United States, that are duty free provided the 
purchaser takes out an affidavit that the goods are to be used for agricultural 
purposes. I mean, electrical motors, small gas engines, and so on. Is there not 
a clause in the act to that effect? 

Mr. McGILu: Yes, provided they are to be incorporated in or attached to 
agricultural machinery. | 

Mr. Forses: Mr. Brunsden asked a question along that line, the same as 
a number of other articles. If you take an affidavit at the time your purchase 
it that it is for agricultural purposes, then it is duty free; but some pieces of 
equipment could be for commercial purposes. 

Mr. McGiuu: They are not necessarily duty free because an affidavit has 
been taken out to that effect. They have to be for incorporation in the agri- 
cultural machine or a mounting on the machine. 

Mr. KorcHINSKI: Suppose a farmer purchased a piece of equipment, with 
the intention that he was to use it on the farm, and after using it for a brief 
period found it was not exactly what he wanted, and sold it then into some 
commercial or industrial field; is that permitted? 

Mr. McGiuu: The great bulk of agricultural equipment is specified by 

- name as being duty free without any use concept at all. There are some items 
which have to be for use on the farm or for farm purposes only. If machinery 
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were imported under that certificate or that entry right, and was diverted | 
within a reasonable period of time, we would expect the duty to be paid on it. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: Is there any restriction placed at the time the equipment 
is brought over, instructions issued at that time? 


Mr. McGiu: If I may say so, there could hardly be instructions issued in 
that respect. But if we found a man bringing in machinery under the top half 
of tariff item 409f one day and diverting it shortly after to another use, he 
would become suspect with us. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Where would you classify portable stock scales? 


I have had correspondence with ranchers who wish to bring in portable stock 
scales for testing the weights of calves periodically during the summer. 


Mr. McGILu: We are given no option, because tariff item No. 461 speci- 
fically provides for scales, and they have to go. there. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): They have duty on them? 

Mr. McGILu: Yes, 20 per cent under the most favoured nation. 

Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): They are not classified as farm machinery? 
Mr. McGiuu: No, because they are specifically provided for. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I can understand where those scales may not be, 
but portable stock scales have the scales fixed right on top of them. 


Mr. McGiuu: The provision for agricultural machinery is qualified by the 
_ letters N.O.P.—‘not otherwise provided for”. Therefore, our interpretation of 
the statute is item 461, which specifically provides for scales. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): What does it say in regard to scales? Does it classify 
scales at all, under No. 461? 


Mr. McGIuu: No, it just says, ‘scales, balances, weighing beams’. 
Mr. HorNER (Acadia): That is all? 
Mr. McGiLu: Yes, that is all. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): It makes no stipulation as to what the scale has 
to be used for? 


Mr. McGiuu: No, it does not. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Would not the scale then apply the same way as 
the gasoline motor? Would you not think if the declaration could be made that — 


it was to be used strictly for agricultural purposes, that it should then be duty | 
free, the same as you buy a gasoline motor and use it on a machine on the 
farm and get it duty free? 


Mr. McGILu: They could do so if parliament saw fit to amend the statute, 
as they did for electric motors and gasoline engines. There are more than two 
provisions for electric motors and gasoline engines, but the main two are 
one for agricultural use and one for other use. But there is only one—and, 
again, I am speaking generally—item in the tariff providing for scales, and that 
is tariff item 461. | 3 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): That just states for all scales, whether for agricul- 
tural use or not? 


Mr. McGILL: Yes. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): I think it needs a bit more clarifying and detail. 


Mr. McGu: If I could suggest this, that should be a matter of submission | 
to the Department of Finance, to the Minister of Finance. . 


Mr. Howe: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. McGill could tell us how the 


rate of duty is arrived at in regard to the class of goods that are made in 


Canada, coming across? Is it based on dealer prices or retail or wholesale prices?» 


How is that rate of duty arrived at? 


+ 
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Mr. McGiti: The rate of duty is calculated on a valuation—and if I might 
speak now of new equipment rather than used equipment—on the valuation 
determined in accordance with section 36 and 37 of the Customs Act, which, 
briefly, specifies that the valuation shall be the same as would obtain if the 
Canadian were in the United States, at the same trade level, buying the same 


quantity under the same conditions and at the same time and place. In other 


words, if the man is a dealer he may not pay duty on a lower value than a 
dealer in like circumstances would have to pay if he were in the United States 
and buying. Is that clear, or am I confusing it? 


Mr. Howe: In other words, a dealer may import machinery, but it has to 
be bought at the same price as he would pay the manufacturer. The duty has 
to be brought up to the same price. The duty is added on to the cost that he 
pays over there—or the same price as the dealer would buy from a manufac- 
turer in Canada, is that it? 


Mr. McGiLu: No, that has nothing to do with it. The simplest way of 
explaining it is to move the Canadian over to the foreign market, and find out 
what he would have to pay at his trade level, buying the same quantity under 
the same conditions and at the same time and place in the United States. If he 
were a dealer he would have to pay at the dealer value; if he were a user he 
would have to pay on the user value. If he were a distributor he would be 
granted values in accordance with what the distributor would have to pay in 
the United States market. 


Mr. REGNIER: And for used machinery? 

_ Mr. McGIL.: That is a little different because the minister has the right of 
appraising it under section 38 (b) (ii) of the act, and we determine the replace- 
ment value, new, when purchased by the same class of customer, and allow 


- depreciation. 


Mr..KinpT: Some machinery companies build certain machines in the 
United States to supply both their United States market and the Canadian 
market. Likewise, certain machine companies build machines in Canada to 
supply both the Canadian market and the United States market. 

Mr. McGILu: Yes. 

Mr. KinptT: With the removal of the tariff, what has been the pattern of 
development in the making of machines in Canada and in the United States; and 
what is the net position in Canada with respect to the manufacturing of 
machines? 

Mr. McGILu: Gentlemen, I have studied economics, but I am not a prac- 
tising economist. You may have read the article by Dr. Keenleyside, prepared 
when he was proposing the same in so far as the automobile companies were 
concerned. I am not in a position to reach a decision on this, but Dr. Keenleyside, 
who has studied this, thinks it works very well in the agricultural field and 


‘suggested the same thing for the automotive field. 


_Mr. Kinot: I do not think we want a vague answer for that. If the Depart- 
ment of Finance cannot come up with some figures on what the net position of 
Canada is at the present time with respect to the manufacturing of machines, 
it is high time something was being done to make a study and arrive at those 
figures, because the tariff on machines has been removed. We are all the way 
from three-quarters of a billion to 1.3 billion deficit on trade in the United 
States. What I want to know, as a supplementary question, is, to what extent 
has the removal of tariff brought about this adverse trade balance with the 
United States? 

Mr. McGurtt: It is not my intention to give a vague answer. I am not with 


the Department of Finance, and that is the Department which would study 


questions of trade balance, and so forth, with regard to the incidence of tariffs. 
I am with National Revenue, and we are administrative only. 
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Mr. THOMAS: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, I do not think the com- 
mittee should put the witnesses on the spot by asking them questions which 
deal with policy. We could call the Minister of Finance here, or the Minister 
of National Revenue, and question them. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. CLancy: This is a minor question, but, for instance, there are things 
that come in for agricultural use which also come in for ordinary, industrial 
use, shall we say. Supposing as a farmer I went to a dealer or importer who 
was importing normally for other than the agricultural market and had paid’ 
duty on an electric motor. If I take it out for agricultural use, can I recover 
that duty? 


Mr. McGiuu: May I repeat your question, to make sure I understand it. 
If you are an industrial importer and you bring in electric motors which are 
subsequently sold for use as specified in the agricultural schedule, you have 
two years in which to recover the duty. 


Mr. KiInpT: I would like to ask a supplementary question to the one I 
' have raised. While it is true it is a policy question, it must have been a policy 
question that came up in the Department of National Revenue. Is it not possible, 
or is it not a fact that the importation of machinery and the trade both ways in 
machinery, across the line, is regarded in terms of dollars by the Department 
of National Revenue? 


Mr. McGIuu: No, in dollars by the Department of Trade and Commerce, 
through the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Mr. Ktnpt: May I ask one other question, while that point is still before us. 
Who then should we ask to come before this committee to make enquiries con- 
cerning that point? I suggest we make a mental note, at least, to have those 
people prepare a statement on this question, and also instruct our economists 
who are working on studies in connection with this machine study, to be pre- 
pared to answer those questions. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think, Dr. Kindt, we yonid have to call in officials from 
the Department of Finance ror an answer on that. 


Mr. Kinpt: I contend, Mr. Chairman, that unless we get at this kind of 
point we are only sweeping in the corners, when it comes to finding out what 
are the real problems which are behind this price-of-machinery situation and 
its incidence on other industries, and on the bigger and broader picture of 
Canadian exports and imports regarding the United States. We want to know 
the facts, otherwise any action we might like to predicate would be based on 
hearsay, hunches, vague things, and so on. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think the Department of Finance and the Tariff Board 
should be called in. 


Mr. Howe: Further to my question of a while ago with regard to how the 
vaule is arrived at on machinery and goods similar to a kind that are made in 
Canada, if they are now, is there any examination made of the costs of these 
machines that are made in Canada, to know whether they are at a level that 
is fair to the farmer? Is such an examination made by the department in com- 
parison with the cost of machinery made in the United States? 


Mr. McGiuu: Do you have in mind the manufacturing costs? 
Mr. Howe: Yes. 


Mr. McGruu: No. The Department of Finance may do that in recommending ~ 
amendments to the Customs Tariff Act for the annual, budget, but I am not 
in a position to say whether they do or do not. Oe, 


—_——— 
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May I explain our position, Mr. Chairman? We are actually just technicians 
administering a statute handed to us, or statutes handed to us. One covers the - 


rate of duty, and the other covers primarily the valuation for duty. 


Mr. Rapp: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. McGill what drastic 
changes have taken place in the last few years as far as tariffs are concerned 
or dumping duties, because it seems that in the last ten years the price for 
farm machinery started to run away from us. There is no question about that. 


Mr. McGill very likely is familiar with the changes which have taken 
place over the last few years as far as tariffs are concerned, and any other 
rates that were applied, and which did not apply before. 

Mr. McGILu: There has been an increase in the free entry allowance in 
the agricultural schedule throughout the years. 

Mr. Rapp: In the last ten years? 

Mr. McGILL: Yes. More items have been added, and have been provided 
for free entry, that is, duty free. 

Mr. THomas: Could we have a brief history of the dumping duty? 

Mr. McGiuu: I do not know if I can actually name the articles which have 
been added this year as against last year. But in the last budget I know that 
magnets were added in item 409e. That was the only change in the agri- 
cultural schedule. 

_ Mr. THomas: How old was that dumping duty? 


Mr. McGiLu: How old was the dumping duty? In eee 1959, the 
minister saw fit to cancel the regulations which exempted used equipment 
from the application of dumping duty under regulation 7, as established under 
section 6 of the Customs Tariff Act. 


Mr. Rapp: I have a supplementary question: then actually there were no 


changes except that the list was increased or added to, as time went on? 


Mr. McGI.Lu: That is true, with the exception of the application of the 
dumping duty to used equipment in February, 1959. 


Mr. Rapp: That was a useful answer you have given to my question. 
Mr. McGILu: Thank you. 
Mr. Rapp: From looking at the figures which you recited here, we really 


do not have a very clear picture, because we did not know what happened 
before. 


Mr. McGIuu: Yes. 


Mr. Rapp: But your answer has cleared ns my point as far as I am 
concerned. 


Mr. McGIuu: There has been a broadening of the free entry allowance in 
the agricultural implement schedule. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: I have a further question to that raised by Mr. Howe. 
You indicated that there is a certain appraised value set upon farm machinery; 
but I was not clear as to whether the department was satisfied that this was 
a fair value in relation to the farmer and to farm costs. 

My question is this: in this appraisal that is going on, is there a set value 
which remains constant over a period of years—for a year or two, or for six 
months, or something like that? 


Mr. McGiuu: Oh yes. Each case must stand on its own feet. For example, 
a plough may have been standing in the open field for five years, and may 
have become virtually rusted out. So there is no such thing as a fixed value. 


Mr. KorcHINSKI: What about new equipment? 
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Mr. McGiut: As to new equipment, again, each case must stand on its. 


own feet, because the market prices in the country of export fluctuate from 
month to month. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: In other words, there is a constant reviewing of prices? 


Mr. McGILL: There is a constant reviewing of prices as to valuation, yes. 


Mr. REGNIER: Who sets the price of used machinery, the inspector or the 
customs? 

Mr. McGILu: First, it is appraised at the local office; and that is one of 
our difficulties, Mr. Chaivman. We have many offices across the country at 
virtually every border point. 

I would suggest that if the $600 example that the member cited was a 
recent one at all, it must have been done by a local customs appraiser; and I 
would suggest that it probably was reviewed in Ottawa and reduced. But I do 
not know the case. 


Mr. SOUTHAM: It was not my particular case. It was brought up by — 
another member of the committee, and it did seem to be extremely difficult, and 


out of proportion. 
Mr. McGILu: I cannot conceive of its happening. 


Mr. SOUTHAM: May I follow with a supplementary question? In answering 
Mr. Rapp a moment ago, it was brought out that farm machinery prices have 
gone up. So naturally the appraised value of secondhand farm machinery 
would go up as well, and as a result the government itself would be netting 
more by way of Feiionel revenue. Has there been a greater degree of tolerance 
in the appraisal of this machinery, trying to balance it up? Has there been a 


tendency on the part of the officials to exert a eter degree of tolerance, and to 


be a little more lenient with it? 


Mr. McGuu: I believe that we are fully aware of a very high degree of 
obsolescence and depreciation in agricultural machinery, because we realize 


that in many cases it has been standing out in the field for years, winter and 
summer; therefore we do not feel that it should be appraised as rigidly, shall 
we Say, as a piece of tee equipment which is kept oiled and in good repair, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Pascoe: This may or may Hot be a fair question to ask you, Mr. McGill. 
I do not know. But earlier you mentioned the appraised value of farm machinery 
in Canada. Could you indicate how far machinery prices in Canada compare 
with similar prices for farm machinery in the United States? 


Mr. McGIu: It is not my business to know, and if I did know, I could not 


use the information. By law we are concerned only with the valuation obtaining | 


in the country of export. 
Mr. ForGIE: When farm machinery is purchased in the United States for 


use in Canada, what about the duty on replacement parts for that machine? 


How is it governed? 


Mr. McGI.: I shall make a statement on that subject. To my knowledge 
for every piece of equipment in the agricultural schedule, free entry is also 
provided for the parts related to that equipment, so that they may enter duty 
free. That includes nuts, bolts, belts—in other words, parts related to the equip- 
ment, in the case of the agricultural schedule. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Returning to this question that Mr. Howe Soe again, 


‘which I believe opens up a very interesting field, and from listening to Mr. 
McGill’s answer, I would like to have, for my own benefit a clarification of my — 


interpretation of his answer concerning the estimation for value of machinery 
imported of a class or kind made in Canada. Should I say, from your answer, 
that there would be a difference in the estimated value of the machinery if I, 
as a farmer, went over and purchased it, as compared to having my own per- 
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sonal dealer go over and purchase this machine? Would there be a difference 
in the duty because of the difference in the status between myself as a farmer, 
and my dealer, as a dealer? 


Mr. McGitu: There\is no difference provided in the statute at all. 
Mr. DANFoRTH: I cannot understand your statement when you stated it 


would depend on his level in the trade, if I understood you correctly. 


Mr. McGI.u: I beg your pardon. I see what you mean. Ordinarily there 
are three levels in the machinery trade. First of all, there is the distributor, 
secondly, the dealer, and thirdly, the user. 

The Customs Act requires that we take cognizance of the importer’s trade 
status, or of his trade level. In other words, a distributor may go to the United 
States and buy at the same price that a United States domestic distributor may 
buy it. ee, 

A dealer may go to the United States and buy at the same price at which 
a United States domestic dealer regularly buys it. 

But a user can only buy it in the United States at the price which the 
United States user ordinarily pays for it. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Then my premise is correct; that there are in effect 
three estimated values on a single piece of equipment? 


Mr. McGILuL: Depending on the status of the importer, yes. | 
Mr. DANFORTH: Depending on the status of the actual importer? 
Mr. McGi.Lu: That is correct. But there is no difference in the duty; it 


is a difference in the valuation. 


Mr. DANFORTH: But the fact remains that on a simple piece of machinery 
of a class or kind made in Canada, you have three different actual duties 
imposed on it, when it is imported into Canada? ; 


Mr. McGitut: No. But you have the right idea. There would. be only 
one rate of duty, whether it be free, or an actual rate, but it may be imposed 
on three different valuations. 


Mr. DANFORTH: That is my point. The same piece of machinery could 
have three different valuations when coming into Canada? 


Mr. McG: That is correct, and it applies not only to farm machinery, 
but also to chemicals, textiles, aircraft, or anything else. 


Mr. NOBLE: Would it not depend on the invoice as presented at the 
border? Surely it would have nothing to do with the dealer, or the farmer; 
it would depend on the invoice. 


Mr. McGI.Lu: The value as shown on the invoice, according to the regula- 
tions, must be not less than what the domestic customer in the country of 
export would have to pay for it, in the same particular circumstances. 


Mr. NOBLE: Supposed a farmer had a friend over the line who was a 
distributor. Might that farmer not have the advantage of the same valuation 
that would accrue to his friend, the distributor, on a given piece of farm 
machinery? 

Mr. McGruu: Technically, yes. But section 36 of the Customs Act requires 
that we know the status of the importer. 

Mr. McIntTosH: Following up the same thought, Mr. McGill referred to 
rules and regulations. Are these three different prices or appraisals covered 
in the act, or is it a ruling by regulation? And if it is a ruling by regulation 
are these approved by the Department of Justice at the time, because, to a 
layman, quite often these rulings and regulations seem actually to contravene 
the act? 

Mr. McGu: This is contained right in the Customs Act, section 36. 
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Mr. McIntTosH: What does hee section say about the three different 
appraisals? . 

Mr. McGIiu: This is rather a long section. 

Mr. McInrTosH: Just give us the portion that refers to the poe 

Mr. McGI.u: I will have to read section 36 (1) (a), which reads: 


the value for duty shall, notwithstanding any invoice or affidavit to 

the contrary, be the fair market value, at the time when and place 

from which the goods were shipped directly to Canada, of like goods 

when sold 

(a) to purchasers located at that place with whom the vendor deals 
at arm’s length and who are at the same or substantially the same 
trade level as the importer. 


Mr. FANE: Which, being translated, means what? 3 

Mr. McGiLu: Which translated means essentially that we are trying to 
transpose the Canadian domestic importer into the United States domestic 
market so that the individual would have to buy at arm’s length in the 
ordinary course of business. 

Mr. McINtTosH: Are these eaies and regulations approved by the Depart- 
ment of Justice or are they just someone’s interpretation? 

Mr. McGiIuu: With all due respect, this is an act passed by parliament. 

Mr. McINTOosSH: Yes, but I could still argue with you on that point, because 
your idea and my idea may be different in respect of the interpretation of 
that one section. 

Mr. McGi.u: That is true. 

Mr. McINntTosH: But it still does not seem very good to me to have an 


act for the different classes in Canada. One act should cover all classes, but by — 


your interpretation of that act, you divide these into three different classes. 


Mr. McGiLu: I might divide them into ten different classes if there were 
ten different classes of purchasers in the country of export. There might be 
only two different classes. There is one well known re machine manu- 
facturer who sells only to users. 


Mr. McINTOSH: Yes, but I may be a dealer, I may be a distributor, and I 
may be a farmer as well. How would you appraise machinery that I bought, 
under those circumstances? 


Mr. McGiuu: If you care to give me a specific case I will be glad to help 
you out. 


Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): There are lots of farmers who are also dealers. 
Mr. MILLIGAN: Is this an amendment to the act of 1959? 
Mr. McGILu: It is 1958, I believe. 


Mr. Minuican: I know that previous to that a distrib or a dealer cate 
not go to the United States and buy a machine without having to pay duty 
on it when he brought it back, but a farmer could go over and buy this machine 
and bring it right straight through without duty. 

Mr. McIntTosH: He could then sell it to the dealer. 


Mr. MILLIGAN: No, he could not sell it to the distributor. You have to use 
the machinery on the fry: 


Mr. McINTOSH: For how long? 
Mr. McGILu: ‘That feature of the remee  y3 act was not changed in 1958, 


it was in the act before that. It is in slightly different wording now, but it — 


contains the same concept. 
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Mr. MILiicaNn: Yes, but ifa distributor buys machinery, one value is placed 
on it, and if a dealer buys machinery, another value is placed on it, and then 


even another value is used in respect of a farmer buying the machinery: 


or nd) wi 


Mr. McGuuu: I would suggest that is the only interpretation which should 
be taken from these words “to a purchaser located at that place—who are at 
the same or substantially the same trade level as the importer”. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): In other words, we are led to believe that a dealer 
can purchase machinery in the United States and pay less duty than a farmer, 
because the farmer is further out on the limb of the transaction? 


Mr. McGiuu: Allowing for the fact that most farm machinery is epee 


of duty, the dealer in the United States domestic market would pay less for 


that machinery than the farmer in the United States domestic market. 


Mr. FoRBES: Does this not boil down to a declaration of the importer as to 
what the article is to be used for? 


Mr. McGIuu: No, not what it is to be used for. 
Mr. Forses: If it is for agricultural, commercial, or domestic use, it would 


-make a difference? 


Mr. McGiuu: That is true for certain tariff items. 


Mr. Howe: Further in regard to this same question, how is the difference 
arrived at between the duty that a farmer will pay and the duty a distributor 


or a dealer will pay? Who arrives at the position, or who decides the percentage 


of profit that the dealer is entitled to, and the profit that a distributor. is 
entitled to? 


Mr. McGuiuut: Pardon me for referring to the United States all the time, 
but I think most of our agricultural machinery comes from the United States. 


The United States manufacturer himself decides that, in publishing his price 


list and discount lists. 


The CHairMaN: Are there any further questions gentlemen? It is now very 
close to the time we should adjourn. ¥ 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Are you stating that the manufacturer of farm 


-machinery sets the price, as to what that machine will be sold for? 


Mr. McGiuu: Do not try to involve me in a discussion in regard to the 
Robinson-Patman Act, or something of that kind. 

Most manufacturers do publish lists of prices. Some publish dealer prices, 
and they may publish a discount from list price, which would be given to the 
dealers. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: That is just a suggested price, is it not? 

Mr. McGILL: It is a suggested price, yes. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Let us assume that a dealer can purchase a machine 


for 20 per cent less than the farmer can, and this new machine is brought up 


to the border between the United States and Canada, the same 20 per cent 
difference still exists between the purchaser, farmer and dealer price. | 


Mr. McGI1uu: Yes. In respect of valuation only, not in respect of duty. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Yes, in respect of valuation, or any way you want 
to put it, but that same difference exists? 

Mr. McGIuu: Yes. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): What would you do then in the case where a dealer 
is a farmer, and the farmer is a dealer? What would you do then? Would you. 


let the machine come in as though it were purchased by a dealer? 


Mr. McGiuLu: We probably would not know. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): That situation does exist quite often. 
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Mr. McGiuu: It makes very little difference, if I may suggest, in the 
agricultural field, because most of the machines are duty free anyway. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Yes, but not in respect of used machinery. 

Mr. McGiuu: Yes, used agricultural machinery is also free of duty. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): The appraised value is involved as well. 

Mr. McGILu: Yes, but what is our appraisal for? It is to see if there is any 
dumping. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): The same difference exists on the trade value. I 
used the figure of 20 per cent as an example. 


Mr. McGI.u: Yes, but the concept of this is to determine what the current 


replacement price would be to that class of a _customer in the United States 
domestic market. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): But the same Bee tence would exist? 
Mr. McGIuu: Yes, the same difference would exist. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): It would exist whether you were a dealer or a 
farmer? 


Mr. McGIuu: Yes. 


Mr. THomaAs: I have one question, Mr. Chairman, that I would like to ask 
Mr. McGill. Is it possible to punish a person for buying used machinery in the 
United States by causing him to pay a greater price for that machine, through 
manipulations of this tariff, than he would have to pay on the basis of being 
a dealer in these machines? To clarify this, let me use an example. It was 
mentioned here before that someone paid $300 for a machine. He brought it to 
the border and it was appraised at $500, and aécording to what you suggest, he 
could have been charged $250 duty on that machine; is that right? 


Mr. McGitt: He could be charged technically $200 dumping duty if the 
machine were of a class or kind made in Canada. 


_Mr. Tuomas: He could be charged up to 50 per cent of the $500? 


Mr. McGiILu: Yes, but in this case it would not be more than the difference 


benpeen $300 and $500, which is less than 50 per cent. 


Mr. Tuomas: In other words he would be charged 50 per cent of the 
appraised value, or not more than the difference? 


Mr. McGitt: He would be charged the difference between the two, not 
exceeding 50 per cent of the appraised value. 

Mr. Tuomas: That answers the question then; no one could be punished 
for buying machinery in the United States. An individual could bring it across 
the line at the appraised value of the machine, is that correct? ~ ; 


Mr. McGitu: Yes. He would get it across the line at the appraised value 
of the machine, yes. ; 


Mr. REGNIER: What is meant by “a class made in Canada”? 


Mr. McG1uL: The Customs Tariff Act, section 6, and the regulations estab- 
lished therein, require the minister to declare equipment to be of a class or 
kind made in Canada, if it is so made.in Canada to the extent of 10 per cent 
of the normal consumption in Canada. 


Mr. REGNIER: I wrote last year to the minister in connection with some 


potato digging equipment. Someone wanted to buy this equipment, but wanted 
to know how much it cost before ordering it, and whether there was any duty 


involved. It was finally decided that it was of a class made in Canada. We could > 
never find out the place, or the name of the factory where it was made in 


Canada. We requested that information but did not receive it. 


< 
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Mr. McGitui: Could I ask for an extension of that question? Were you 
trying to have duty put on the potato digger? 


Mr. ReEGNIER: No, we were trying to bring a potato digger in from the 


United States. It was a second hand machine. 


Mr. McGiuu: Yes. 


Mr. ReGnieER: Apparently, according to the information we received, there 
were none available in Canada, but it was declared by the minister to be a 
machine of a class made in Canada. We wanted to know where it was being 
made, but we did not receive that information. 


Mr. McGILu: Mr. Chairman, I can only apologize for our staff, because we 
are duty bound to disclose where these machines are made in Canada. 


The CHAIRMAN: We are now at the point where we should adjourn. The 
House of Commons will be in session very shortly. 

The question as to whether we shall have future hearings depends a great 
deal on the length of time which the House of Commons is in session before 
prorogation. There will be a meeting of the steering committee after the caucus 
meeting tomorrow. We will perhaps have a better idea of the length of this 
session at that time, and then we will be in a position to decide what to do in 
respect of further meetings. This committee will definitely continue at the next 


session. 


I would like to thank Mr. McGill and his associates for appearing before 
us this morning. We appreciate very much your coming here. We may call on 
you again at some time in the future. Thank you very much. 
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~, - .REPORT TO THE HOUSE 
THURSDAY, July 28, 1960. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization has the honour 


to present the following as its 


FOURTH REPORT 


On June 6, 1960, the Committee received from the House the following 


Order of Reference: ! 
“Ordered—That the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colon-— 


ization be empowered to enquire into the prices of farm machinery 
and to report to the House thereon.’’ 


Your Committee has noted the wide-spread interest in the subject of farm 


_ machinery prices. 


Your Committee held four meetings on this Order of Reference. It heard 
representatives from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on farm machinery 


_ prices; from the Department of National Revenue on farm machinery tariffs; 
eon the Engineering Research Service of the Department of Agriculture on the 


‘different types of farm machinery. 


Our Committee has found that interested persons or organizations would 


_like more time to prepare presentations. 


Your Committee recommends: 


1. That the subject of farm machinery prices be referred to if as 
soon as possible after the opening of the next session of Parliament. 


2. That. the Ministers of the different government departments con- 
cerned; instruct their officers to offer every assistance to the persons 
designated by the Committee to procure and compile all available facts 

regarding farm machinery prices. 


A copy of the Committee’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence is appended. 
Respectfully submitted, 


‘HAYDEN STANTON, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, July 26, 1960. 
(24) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 9.35 
a.m. this day. The Chairman, Mr. Hayden Stanton, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Belzile, Boulanger, Brunsden, Cooper, Fane, 
_ Forbes, Forgie, Hales, Henderson, Howe, Knowles, Korchinski, Lahaye, McBain, 
McIntosh, Milligan, Noble, Pascoe, Peters, Racine, Régnier, Rynard, Smallwood, 
Smith (Lincoln), Southam, Stanton, and Tucker.— (27) 


In attendance: Mr. W. Kalbfleisch, Chief, Engineering Research Service, 
_ Department of Agriculture. 


Copies of a questionnaire on farm machinery prices which was prepared 
by the Sub-committee on Agenda and Procedure and intended for circulation. 
in each member’s constituency, were distributed. 


Mr. Kalbfleisch was introduced to the Committee and was questioned on 
the operations of his service. 


Mr. Kalbfleisch was thanked for his appearance. 


At 10.50 a.m. the Committee adjourned until Wednesday, July 27th, at 
3 p.m. 

Clyde Lyons, 

Clerk of the Committee. 


WEDNESDAY, July 27, 1960. 
(25) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met, in camera, 
at 3.10 p.m. this day. The Chairman, Mr. Hayden Stanton, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Belzile, Boulanger, Cooper, Danforth, Fane, 
Forbes, Jorgenson, Lahaye, McBain, Michaud, Milligan, Noble, Racine, Regnier, 
Smallwood, Stanton, Thomas and Villeneuve.—18 


The Chairman read a draft report to the Committee. 
The Committee suggested one minor change. 


The report, as amended, was adopted and the Chairman was instructed 
to present it to the House. 


The Chairman requested the Members to write the Clerk of the Com- 
mittee suggesting persons or organizations who should be advised of its plan 
for a study of farm machinery prices next session. 


The Chairman thanked the Committee for their cooperation during the 
proceedings of the Committee. 


The Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Clyde Lyons, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


‘ My : TuEspDAY, July 26, 1960. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, please come to order. We have a quorum now. 


I am having the messenger give you a sample copy of the questionnaire on 
farm machinery prices which you requested the steering committee to draw 


up. Naturally you will amend it to suit your own ridings. 


Today we have with us Mr. Kalbfleisch of the research branch of the 


- Dominion experimental farm. I am going to ask Mr. Kalbfleisch to explain 


just what his section does in reference to farm machinery, following which 
I shall throw the committee open for discussion as you see fit. 


Mr. McINtosH: How do you spell the name of the witness? 
The CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: The name of the witness is W. Kalbfleisch. 


_K-A-L-B-F-L-E-I-S-C-H. 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: Before we discuss farm machinery costs, will you please 


" indicate to us what the idea is with respect to this questionnaire? 


- The CHamRMAN: That is for the individual members to take home with 
them. It is just a rough draft that we drew up. You may add to it or delete 
from it. It is to send out to the different agricultural people in your con- 
stituency for their own ideas. 

Mr. BrRuNDSEN: Are we to use the committee to send it out? 


The CHAIRMAN: No, it is for individual members, to suit their own 
constituencies, because there are no two constituencies the same, you know. 
Now, Mr. Kalbfleisch. 

Mr. W. KALBFLEISCH (Chief of the Engineering Research Services, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture): Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen: in our work in con- 
nection with agriculture and engineering work in relation to agriculture we 
have covered a broad range of investigation, for the most part not attempting 
necessarily to try to cope with the entire field, but at the same time to deal 
with these things more on an individual problem basis in connection with 
machinery sau other instrumentation work that is needed in agricultural 
research. 

Sometime in the past we have done work on such items, specifically 


- as haying machinery of different types, harvesting machinery of different 


types that are used, the operation of these machines, and their general field 
capacity. We do not restrict our investigation necessarily to the machine 
itself, but we also include the machine in relation to the entire job which it 
has to do, that is, with respect to the facilities to harvest crops. We seek 


to find out what a machine would do in the matter, such as the amount of 


at ~ available. 


labour connected with it, and the different methods that can be carried on 
in harvesting and haying. That is one type of operation we have done. 

In other studies we have done instrumentation work in general agricultural 
research, wherein plant breeders are attempting to improve grain by forage 
controls. In this case there is some machinery required where there are 
plots which are relatively small and where you have to handle small quanti- 
ties of grain for this purpose, and where this sort of machinery is not 
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oThenetore in these cases it is necessary to decices Ge and construct | 


it for research purposes. I think that is probably, broadly speaking, a general 
description of the work that we have to do, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions you wish to ask Mr. Kalbfleisch? 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: Has-your branch done any research work into cooperative 
ownership of machinery? I am thinking in terms of groups of farmers who may 
wish to reduce their overhead by purchasing a unit for joint operation? 


Mr. KALBFLEISCH: Not necessarily in our branch; that matter would fall 


into the economics group, and I think if there is someone here who could 
answer your question, it would be someone from the economics branch. 


Your question relates to a study of machinery and has reference to 
economics and group use. 


Mr. McIntTosH: Has your branch done any study in relation to the cost of 


machinery and research into cost? 


Mr. KALBFLEISCH: No. We are working more on the engineering phase 


rather than on the cost phase. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is there any department which is working in the cost 
phase? | 

Mr. KALBFLEISCH: No, not at the moment. This is more of an economic 
problem in relation to agricultural machinery, labour, and so on, and it is 
more in relation to the economics group. I believe you have some people 
here who are in that section and who might possibly answer the question. 

The CHAIRMAN: Has your department done anything in the way of stand- 
ardization of machinery? 

Mr. KALBFLEISCH: Not directly on standardization. This is: being done, 
‘however. I think there is quite a bit of work being done in that field. One of 
the big contributors is the American society of agricultural engineers, who have 
brought together the main machinery manufacturers of this continent, and 
have standardized innumerable things, many more than you would ordinarily 
appreciate. They have standardized such things as belt sizes for V take-offs, 
power take-off sizes, speed of power take-offs for tractors, belt pulley speeds, 


and so on. They have done a great deal of work in this section, and I think 


it has contributed peretraliy to the improvement of machines along those 
lines. 


Mr. aE anaes You are talking about the improvement of mach gee but 


has there been any saving passed back to the farm operator as a pee at | 


this work? 


Mr. KALBFLEISCH: On the specific question of standardization, I think 
very much so. In connection with any of these things such as the power 


take-offs, for example, for tractors, your whole machine is involved, and if this 
did not fit, it would be necessary always to buy extra parts to fit it. Also in 
connection with belt pulley speeds: these things are always ‘tremendously 
important, and I think it is very difficult to measure them in terms of dollars 
and cents. 

But if you do have this standardization of speeds, and of the different 
parts for machines, your standardization results in a real saving, to say the 
very least. 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: I was thinking of it in terms of dollars and cents. That 


is what we are interested in. 


Mr. KALBFLEISCH: This type of thing sometimes is very difficult to evant tt 


. 


at 
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Mr. SMALLWooD: It is the dollars and cents aspect of the business that we 
are interested in here, not details about standardization of power take-offs. 
We already know about that. We now are interested in the dollars and cents 
that the farmer may get out of it today. 


I have a very interesting little piece of equipment right here which I 


brought with me from home. It is a sprocket off a Massey Harris swather. 


It weighs 14 ounces, and it cost me $9.25. Perhaps you would like to look at 
it? It weighs only 14 ounces, yet it cost me $9.25. 


Mr. FoRBES: Give it to me and I will put on my machine. 


Mr. SMALLWoopD: This is the sort of thing we are interested in in this 
committee. 

Mr. KALBFLEISCH: There is such a broad range of farm machinery that 
it would be necessary to look into specific items or questions which you have 
as to the evaluation of every item in terms of dollars and cents. To give you 
this information is a pretty difficult task; but if there are specific things which 
you have in mind, then they can be looked into. 

Mr. SMALLWooD: This is just one example which took place. 

Mr. McIntosH: The witness said something about making a, study on 
an individual problem basis, and he made reference to haying machinery. 
Does the cost vary according to the’ different types of machinery, such as 
grain growing, haying, and dairy machinery? 3 

Is there a difference between the manufacturer’s cost ‘and the purchaser’s 
cr consumer’s cost—does it vary percentagewise, or is the percentage the 
same? 

Mr. KALBFLEISCH: I think it is probably based more on what the pro- 
duction cost would be; for instance, in the case of a machine which was made 
in many thousands as compared to a machine of a specialized nature which 
has a limited production. I think that is what we would find. 

Mr. McIntTosH: Has that always been the case? Has there been any change 
in the pattern, compared to what has been the case over the last 30 years? 

Mr. KALBFLEISCH: I think there are changes in the pattern taking place 
all the time in the type of sales that go on. For instance, a tractor is one piece 
of equipment which sells for the greatest dollar value. During the war, and 
around that time, the one-way disc was in demand; it was a big item. But 
now the trend is towards these large harvesting machines, which climb in 
sales, but which do not necessarily express a greater volume. 

What we needed initially in general agriculture was a tractor field worker. 
But following this, we get into other types of machines as they are developed, 
and I would say that the sales would run roughly one-third, in dollar volume, 
in the case of tractors, while one-third would be roughly harvesting machinery, 
and the remaining one-third, still in dollar volume, would be other com- 
modities—that is, miscellaneous groups. So that is how you would have it 
broken down. 

Mr. McIntTosH: Do you dea with costs in any respect at all? That is what 
I am trying to get at. 

Suppose there is a large demand for tractors. Would you say that the 
cost increased as the demand increased, and vice versa: that if the demand 
decreased, the cost would decrease? Would you say the cost goes down? 

Mr. KALBFLEISCH: We have not attempted to follow such a change. I have 
not noticed that this takes place at all. 
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Mr. McIntTosH: Would you care to answer question No. 2 on the question- 
naire which says: 
Please list what you consider to be the most important factors con- 
tributing to the increase of farm machinery prices? 


You have already said that one-third would be tractors, one-third harvest 
machinery, and the other third general machinery. 


Mr. KaLBFLEISCH: Yes, it takes in all the others. 


Mr. McIntosH: I presume you would go along with the answer to the 
first question, your branch? 


Mr. KALBFLEISCH: Well, yes. In this first question, in dollar volume of © 


sales, I think that out of roughly $200 million, it would be around $63 million, 


which would be the tractor item itself, while harvesting machinery is around 


$57 million or $58 million. 
Mr. McIntosn: That is in millions of dollars? 
Mr. KALBFLEISCH: Yes. 


Mr. McIntosH: In your research would you attempt to answer question 
No. 2? 

Mr. KaLBFLEIsScH: I could only say that we are working in engineering 
economics along these lines. I think the only way I could answer this question 
would be with respect to technical advances in machinery, rather than a study 


of machine prices in relation to other prices, or general inflationary trends that 


we have had over the times. I could only*speak in connection with improve- 
ments in machines. 


if 


ah Peo: 


Mr. McIntosu: Might I ask you this question: has the cost of engineering abe 


machinery gone up percentagewise in relation to the cost to the consumer? 


Mr. KALBFLEISCH: Not that I know of. The engineering is more expensive, © 


I think. It has increased. Even salaries of engineers have increased. So if you 
speak of it from this basis, it has increased. : 


I do not think there has been any increase that is out of proportion COP 


anything else, to my knowledge. 


Mr. McIntosH: To eliminate one factor, then: you say, through your 


studies, that engineering costs have not contributed to increased cost to the 


farmer as much as some of the other factors taken into the cost price of a 
piece of machinery? ; x 
Mr. KALBFLEISCH: I think the figures on this would have to be looked 


into. By and large; I do not think it is an important factor on this score at | 


all. I think there are other factors that are much more— 


Mr. McIntosuH: That is what we are trying to get at, and I asked vole? 
that question. What are those other factors? You say that engineering: is nots 


a factor. What are the factors, in your opinion? 


Mr. KALBFLEISCH: There is the cost of materials, the cost of labour, the 


cost of transportation of equipment: these factors have gone up. 
_ Mr. McIntosH: They are the three main factors? 
‘Mr. KALBFLEISCH: Yes. : 
Mr. SoutHam: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witness this question. 


He is more interested in, or concerned with the engineering features of farm — 
machinery, and I have often heard it discussed these last number of years 
among farmers that due to the advance in engineering techniques in the _ : 
production of farm machinery, and its improvement, in relation to productivity = iy 


as far as agriculture is concerned, there is not such a vast difference in the | 
actual cost. ee 
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Have you gone into that factor, as to whether the improved type of 
machinery in farm operations cuts down the over-all cost of production per 
acre? Quite a discussion goes on among farm groups, and so on, about that. 
Have you any information on that? , 


Mr. KALBFLEISCH: Machinery improvement has definitely made the machines 
better. Particularly, for instance the tractor. This is a much more versatile 
machine than it once was. It is much easier to handle; it has a great many 
additional features which have been added to it. This has improved it. 

By and large, I think we could say that in the move from horses to 
tractors—particularly tractors with rubber tires—once we got past that point 
at about 1930, when rubber tires went on them, I think the field speed of. 
‘machines has roughly doubled. That is, the operation within the field can be 
carried on at twice the speed. 

Also, certain hauling operations have been improved because of rubber 
tires. At one time our tractors were about a five-mile-an-hour type of machine. 
They are now geared from about one mile an hour to 15 miles an hour, and 
with rubber tire wagons. This has speeded up operations; there is no doubt 
about it. . 

There is always the fact, that I think you can always say, pretty broadly 
in connection with any machine, that the machine is no better than the man 
management of it. ! 

Mr. SouTHAM: That is the question I had in mind. We know there has 
been definitely accelerated improvement in engineering features of farm 
machinery over the last period of years. What I am asking about is the rela- 
tionship between that increased engineering feature and its productivity ability, 
plus the relationship of the farm operation itself, as to whether that has re- 
mained constant, or whether there has been any variation? 


Mr. KALBFLEISCH: There has definitely been an improvement in these 
machines and what they can do; there is no doubt about that. 


Mr. SOUTHAM: But what is the relationship between them and the produc- 
tivity, as applied to the cost of the farm operation? 

We have had these increased and improved engineering features, at an 
increased cost to the farmers, and it is the relationship between them and the 
productivity of the farm that I am concerned with. In other words, we know 
we can produce more bushels per acre under better conditions than we could 
back in 1935, by using better farm machinery. 

Have the improved engineering features been in the same relationship? 
How do they relate, economically, to farm productivity? I wondered if there 
had ever been a study made of that. I have heard discussions along these 
lines, and it is a matter of -debate as to how they are related. 

Mr. KALBFLEISCH: I do not know how we can relate these two items. The 
improvements to the machines themselves have contributed materially; there 
is no doubt about it. It depends on how far you look back. 

If you say, well, a man cut down, with a cradle, four acres a day, and 
what he can handle with a self-propelled combine today is vastly different, 
there is a tremendous spread of improvement today. 

The tractor, in what it would do in 1900 or 1910, as compared with what 
the machine will do now, and the speed with which it will do it, has gone up 
terrifically. A man can do more work with a machine; there is no doubt about 
that. | | 

Mr. SOUTHAM: I think that is definitely agreed. But, looking back from 
the farmer’s point of view, it is the net income in relation to this increased 
investment in improved farm machinery that is the point. 

Taking for granted it has increased productivity, and so on—which w 
know—it. is the relationship to meet that variation that has come over the’ 
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years; that is the point. In other words, whether the cost of farm machinery, 
in order to get greater productivity, is accelerating at a faster rate than the 
productivity. If it remained constant, we would not complain about paying more 
for farm machinery, provided we got increased productivity. That is the point. 
That is the thing I would like to have settled. 

I wonder if you could relate your engineering knowledge, plus your knowl- 
edge of economics in this field, and come up with a set of tables. It would be 
very interesting, because it would settle a question in a great many farmers’ 
minds that I have heard discussed in farm groups, and so on. 


Mr. KALBFLEISCH: There would be difficult things to assess in this; but 
some data could no doubt be compiled on this score. 


Mr. ForBEs: On that same point, Mr. Chairman: I think Mr. Smallwood 
brought up part of the problem when he brought in his piece of casting. I 
presume that was from a 1948 or 1950 swather. They do not make that piece 
of equipment today for that kind of swather, because there is a change in the 
types of swathers sold. 

The company has to change its designs so often; they have to keep such 
a stock of repairs, particularly the agent, in servicing these machines, that 
he has to charge a hell of a price for them. Somebody said that thing was 
worth $2.00 or $2.50; but maybe the agent would have to carry that in stock 
for many years, and then somebody comes up to him for service, wanting: that 
repair, and he has to charge a price for it. 

There is another thing, and that is this matter of obsolete parts. There is 
quite a variation, I find, on making inquiries, between the agent and manu- 
facturer as to how he carries these parts. Some have an allowance when they 
become obsolete; but in many cases they do not. Many do not get any allow- 
ance; they are carried strictly at the loss of the dealer. Those are features that 
enter into what Mr. Smallwood had in mind, on the cost of machines. 

Mr. Southam speaks of the design of machines. You get a new design on 
a tractor of one make practically every year now. They make those tractors, 
and the parts that will fit one, will not fit another one. So you have to carry a 
bunch of these on hand -to service them all—and I think that is the cost. 

I think that is one point. I think we get away from that idea in this com- 
mittee in relation to the cost. I think that is one point on this. You people, who 
are specialists in some particular line, could assist us on that. Is it necessary 
to have all these new designs of equipment in order to improve our agricul- 
tural product—and then, their cost, due to the fact that they are changing 
these designs continually? You could help us as to whether there should be 
some system of standardization, so that parts in 1958 fit a 1965 machine, and 
so on. I think that in itself would reduce the cost of the machines. 

Mr. SoutHAM: To go a little further, Mr. Chairman: you have heard 
suggestions—and I hate to think of this; but there are people who seem to 
have a lot of knowledge in industrial know-how as far as machinery, manufac- 
ture, and other related things are concerned, who say there is a planned obso- 
lescence. Do you people deal with that term, or have you made a study of that 
in engineering? : 

Mr. KALBFLEISCH: We are not handling economics as such from this angle. 

Mr. SoutHam: That has been mentioned by people who have knowledge: 
they say that they follow the pattern that, because they make so many items © 
in a year, if they standardized things they would lose money. For the relative 
cost of keeping a manufacturing plant in operation, and successful econo- 
mically, they have to take this factor into consideration, planned obsolescence. — 


We often wonder if that is entering into the machine phase of our econaey Les 


‘ because if it is, it would be a very big and deciding factor in the cost. 
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_ Mr. KaLBrLEtscH: In connection with the other gentleman’s point: when 
these people make another machine, maybe a swather, or something of this 
description, ‘they usually take out of their stock parts any piece of gearing or 
chain, or this type of thing, that will do the job, that is within their stock that 
they can use. But then we are always, of course, looking for improvements on 
_ the machines. They are trying to improve these machines. I think by and large 
they are doing this quite honestly. There is a part that must be changed, another 
type of casting is needed, in which case this naturally adds just another part | 
to the whole set-up. 

I think some of these questions would really have to be placed before the 
manufacturer himself, to get his ideas. It is not my personal impression that 
there is any attempt at a scheduled obsolescence. I believe that this may depend 
on the practice of buying, up toa point. There are tractors in use that are many, 
many years old, and they are still doing a good job. You may want another one 
that has more of these improvements on it, and wish to purchase one—I think 
that is the individual’s liberty, probably. 

I have never received this impression, that there is any attempt at this type 
of thing. I think there are such possibilities with improving machines. They see 
from their present machine that the next machine can be improved, and they 
will bring out an improved type of machine. Usually, we cannot go back and 
buy the old models somehow—production has stopped. Certainly, you can keep 
a machine for a good length of time. 


. Mr. McIntosH: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question, following 
Mr. Southam’s question about obsolete machines. 


In any designs, or any of the new ideas that come out on any machine, have 
you ever found that there was no need to make that change—to take up 
Mr. Southam’s statement that there is a planned obsolescence program going 
on? 

Engineering-wise, would you say that every improvement you have inves- 
tigated has improved that machine, and has not just taken place? 


Mr. KALBFLEISCH: By and large I would say, yes, because, for instance, 
with tractors we got rubber tires: this was a big and major change. Then there 
was the possibility of hydraulic lifts on these tractors. That was another thing. 
Then this three point hitch. This type of invention was a very definite improve- 
ment on tractors; I do not think there is any doubt about it. ; 

These things, of course, were then placed on virtually all tractors. I do not 
think this was any intentional change; these were inventions, actually, of 
material value, and they immediately became incorporated into the machines. 

Mr. McInTosH: I was thinking of something similar to this repair part that 
_ we have. I think Mr. Forbes said this is now belt-driven instead of chain- 
_ driven. Would you say the belt-driven piece—I do not know what it is off; a 
swather, or something—is an improvement over the chain-drive, in this par- 
ticular instance? | 

Mr. KALBFLEISCH: In this particular instance, it is very hard to say. You 
get changes this way. Belt-driven machines can sometimes be made at lower 
cost, and sometimes it is desirable to put a belt in rather than a chain because 
you get shock absorption from a belt. That is, a belt will tend to absorb the 
shock of a machine, where a chain takes the direct pull on it, and it has to 
come then, or something goes. So there is sometimes a change to belt-driven 
drive for machine products: it improves the machine in that way. To my 
_ knowledge, I do not know of any attempt at any time to change this type. 
_ Certainly it has not been conspicuous; there is no doubt about this. 
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Mr. SMALLWooD: That is not an obsolete piece; it is off a “V” belt swather. 
It has a short piece of chain on the end of a power take-off, and it is still 
a chain today. The rest is driven by a “V” belt; that is not an obsolete part. 

You are going back so far—from the walking plow up to the tractor—but 
I would like to draw to your attention that a combine in 1953 cost $5,600, 
and that is a self-propelled 90 Massey combine; and the 1958 model costs up 


to pretty well $8,900. I have the same on that other combine, except the sealed © 


bearings. I have the same cutting bar, the same width of cylinder, and the 
same Rapaeity in body, the same motor and the same tires. I can go and follow 


last year’s combine around, and it does as much work as it can; it is as good. 


and it does just as good a job. The major change was the sealed bearings. 
They streamlined it and brought the body line down so that it would look 


nicer, but it has jumped from $5,600 oe $8,900, and yet the mechanism is _ 


practically the same. 


Mr. KALBFLEISCH: I do not think I can account for that without studying 
that machine in detail. Maybe the person who would be able to answer this 
directly is the man who made it. 


Mr. SMALLWoop: That is what we have to find out when thé time comes. 
Mr. Rynarp: I was wondering, in the case of a manufacturer, he makes 


a tractor of one type and then makes a little bigger one. Why is it, in some 


instances, that the equipment that tractor draws cannot be interchangeable? 
Why do they not make it so that the other tractor can draw the same equip- 


ment as the first one? Suppose I have a little lighter tractor and then buy ~ 


a little bigger one, in many cases the equipment made for that smaller tractor 
cannot be hitched to the bigger tractor. I am talking about equipment from 
the same firm. I am wondering what the purpose is and what the reason is. 


It is not a question of power, because both of them could draw the same 


equipment, up to a point. 
Mr. KALBFLEISCH: I was wondering what particular machine you are 
thinking of. For instance, a pull type plow pretty well fits any ae 
Mr. RyNarRD: I am referring to the hydraulic types. 


Mr. KaALBFLEISCH: As this invention was made on the three-point type. 
of hitch, it was a material advance. There was some shifting at the start to 


see if they could not improve this. After all, there was some competition in- 


this, and some tractors put on a slightly different type of hitch. This is coming 
around to this place, that most of these things can be handled. The British 


have done work on this, and I think the general American market have — 


probably followed it somewhat. 


If you had a small cultivator that would work on a two-plow tractor, and — 


then you came to a four or five-plow tractor, it might be desirable at that 
point. You would not say it was “desirable”, perhaps, but it would happen 


you may not put those machines up so that they will fit the same machines, or Pee 


take them on. With the two-plow tractor you may have had a pin on the three- 


point hitch that was, say five-eighths of an inch diameter. When you came — 


to the four or five-plow tractor that tractor can pull so much the pin require- 


ment for that tractor would be nearly one inch in diameter. If you try and ~ 
take a pull key for a two-plow and put it on a four-plow you may be iy hae 


difficulties; and you can see why there would be reason for this. I think things 
are coming along now, in the case of most of these three and four-pin hitch 


machines, that they will fit most tractors. 


Mr. Rynarp: Those tractors were both made within a year of one anotee Py 
and it was a very small step-up in power. The farmer got it and found that 


he could not use the equipment that he had at all, and he has had to go back — 


and buy all new equipment. . | aot 


\ 
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Mr. KALBFLEISCH: This would not be in models in less than a couple of 
years? : . 

Mr. RYNARD: Two years.ago. That is the Allis-Chalmers. They made good 
tractors; I am not criticizing them. But I am quoting an instance where it did 
cost the farmer a lot of money where he intended to put up with the equip-— 
ment that he had. . 

Mr. KALBFLEISCH: Most of these things are ironing out by standardization. 
But I think we have found recently that machinery becomes somewhat 
married to a tractor. : 

Mr. Cooper: You mentioned hydraulic hoses and couplings. They come in 
two different sizes for different tractors. That is not standardization at all. If 
you have one with a three-quarter inch coupling you have to buy, beside the 
hydraulic hoses, the couplings to fit the tractor. They may be five-eighths of 
an inch or more. olcry seh 

Mr. KALBFLEISCH: Progress has been made along the line of standardiza- 
tion, but I do not say it is entirely solved. 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: Does this trend towards standardization offer any finan- 
cial benefit to the farmer? 

Mr. KALBFLEISCH: Definitely, where we can exchange machines. If he 
bought one tractor in one size and another different tractor and you could 
attach the same equipment, this is an advantage. 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: You feel we are on the eve of some savings for the farm 


_ operator by virtue of this standardization? 


Mr. KALBFLEISCH: It is hard to see these things going along. We are trying 


_ to attain standardization, and yet we are also trying to improve. When you 


get standardization things would always be the same. That is; if you. just 
standardize and say, “It must be thus”, this would possibly tend to hold back 
progress. But there is standardization continuing amongst the companies them- 
selves, in conjunction with some associations that work along this line. This 
will probably continue on the part of these associations and companies. On the 
other hand, we will be met by new things in the future. That is, we have got 
this three-point hitch. If some person comes along and gives us another inven- 


__tion of equal value to that one, we run into somewhat the same condition 


its ie 


again, that we cannot mate that new possibility with the equipment that we 
have, without making a change again. This thing sort of progresses along. A 
power take-off is one of the things which I have in mind. If these were not 
standard and every tractor had a different one, we would be in a horrible mess. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: I was wondering whether your department had done any 
work in connection with the cost of the diesel as compared to the gas? : 

Mr. KALBFLEISCH: Not to my knowledge. This can be worked out, but you 
cannot work it out on an individual basis. One of the items in connection with 


. diesel and gas has been the amount of use of the tractor. This is a problem in 


the industry. Almost all farm machines are used less than ten days in the 
year. 


Mr. MILLIGAN: I wonder if you, in your department, find there is an im-— 
provement you could recommend to a machine company, are you in a position 
so that you do make that recommendation—if you find a defect in a particular 
machine? 

Mr. KALBFLEISCH: Yes, for instance, when we worked on the hay har- 
vesting machine we wanted changes in the length of cut. The length of cut was 
entirely too short on the initial machines, and the companies did not appreciate 
this point. We asked for machines which would have larger or smaller size 


of drive required to give a cut up to four inches. This facilitated the curing 


of the hay. They went along with it quite a way, and made them available 


for the purpose. 


- 
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Mr. Hautes: Could Mr. Kalbfleisch give us some of the outstanding examples 
of research they have passed on to manufacturers, which you feel barks: def-. 
initely saved the farmer money? 


Mr. KALBFLEISCH: Yes. I think, very aehnitaly: in this hay harvesting 
project that we do—in this very item this man has mentioned. I do not know 
how you could say it this way, but when you chopped hay to about one inch 
in length it was just a horrible job to keep it. It consolidated too tight in any 
barn, and it had to be bone dry; it practically had to be bleached out to be 
able to keep the hay. By changing this and bringing this to the attention of 
these manufacturers, that longer lengths were needed, we got a much more 
satisfactory crop harvesting. 

Almost the reverse was true when it came to some of the silage, where 
you wanted to get a fairly short cut. In this instance we were able to get the 
machine to do the job, that would give us the right commodity at the end. We 
got good hay out of it. It could be kept well, and we got the type of silage we 
needed. I think this is a specific example where this type of thing has helped. 


Mr. Hates: Have you some other things your department has done? 


Mr. KALBFLEISCH: In this type of thing we were also into hay rakes, and 
this type of operation, where we looked, at that time, at the quality of the hay 
and how it was being handled. The roller bar rake handles hay much more 
gently than the others, and lifts it over much easier. We were watching for 
leaf loss, looking at the agricultural aspect and not just necessarily at the 
machine itself. This style of thing was drawn to the attention of these people, 
as to speeds of operation of the teeth and so yelsen to try and get the best 
quality of product. 


Mr. BRUNSDEN: This is sunuieneeney: and after this I will keep quiet, 
In these transitions who pays the bill, the machinery manufacturer or the 
farmer? 

Mr. KALBFLEISCH: What transition? 

Mr. BRUNSDEN: These transitions or improvements? 


Mr. KALBFLEISCH: Well, I think there is no other way than to have it ~ 


added to the machine cost. There is no other place it could be charged. Is that 
a logical answer to it? 

If you made a machine and improved on it, I think it naturally becomes 
part of the machine cost. 

Mr. PETERS: Does the department put out a bulletin which indicates ae : 
best machines, something like the consumers magazines? Does the department 
offer such a bulletin to the farmer as a service, having to do with what you 
accomplish? 

Mr. KALBFLEISCH: No. 

Mr. PETERS: Why not? If there is a saving by using one type of rake over 
another type, is it not the responsibility of your department to put this informa- 
tion out, and to say to heck with the machinery companies, but to see that the 
farmer gets the best buy, according to your experience? 

Mr. KALBFLEISCH: A bulletin was put out from that viewpoint,,. but not 
from the viewpoint of the rake. There are various companies which manu-_ 


facture these same rakes. But we put out a bulletin as to the different methods ~ 


of handling and harvesting crops by various types of machines. We do not 
pick individual types, but we discuss types or methods. It was quite a com- 


prehensive bulletin which was put out, and it had guite a wide distribution. 


Mr. PETERS: Was it along the same line, or different from the tracts which 


have been sent out about mowers, for instance? I remember come years ago — 
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that the Massey-Harris mower seemed to be defective in that you could not 
get a pitman shaft to stay in it, and so on. I believe they were not engineeringly . 
sound, or at least they did not appear to be. 


_Mr. SMALLWoop: There are an awful lot of stumps up in northern Ontario. 


Mr. PETERS: If you had done any experimenting with it, would it not have 
been quite an advantage to the consumer to advise him of your results? 

For example, the consumers magazine might indicate to its readers that 
the 1947 Ford is not very good because of the transmission, or because it does 
not have proper shocks. 

Now, if you people do it, it would save the farmer a lot of money, and it. 
would greatly discourage all these trends towards the development of new 
models every year. 

For instance, my brother has an International Farmall tractor. He has had 
it for 20 years. He paid $800 for it, and he would be only too happy if he had 
the opportunity of buying a similar model today, even though he might have to 
pay three times as much for it in terms of dollars. 

So this might be a good place in your experiments to give the consumers 
an honest evaluation, and to the farmers as well. It might be a method which 
would compete with the publications of the farm machinery companies them- 
selves, because they are not always -honest. It is their business to sell farm 
machinery, not to make appraisals. 

Has your department ever considered doing that? 


Mr. KALBFLEISCH: I do not know that I could answer for the entire depart- 


ment as to what consideration has been given to this style of thing. It would 


become a large problem, as you will appreciate. There are a lot of machine 
companies which are in coupe and they are bound to try to improve 
their machines. 

Naturally, they are on the market to sell them. But there are changes in 
these things which take place. Sometimes your supply changes, or the cost of 
the basic material, such as whether you use one type of casting or another. 
These are problems which the manufacturers have. If one type of commodity 


_ rises, he may shift to another type, or he may shift from a casting to a welded 


frame: They have to watch these things rather closely. So, to keep abreast of 
this type of thing would be quite a task. 

Mr. McInTosH: I think what Mr. Peters was referring to is that if such 
information is available, the farmer could get it if he wants it. If he writes to 
you, will give it to him? | 

Mr. KALBFLEISCH: Not in the terms that you are covering, because it would 
be a big item to cover all these things. But we would make available to the 
fariner anything that we had covered, most assuredly. 

Mr. McINTOSH: You would send out the most recent publications that your 
department has on the subject? 

Mr. KALBFLEISCH: Yes. 


Mr. BOULANGER: Might I make the suggestion that you add a fourth ques- 
tion to the questionnaire, something along the following lines: What increase 
in farm production should we expect in order to offset the increase in the cost 
of farm machinery? 


Mr. McInTOSH: I think Mr. Boulanger has reference to a similar question 


asked by Mr. Southam in regard to the new production of farms in relation 


to this increased and higher price of machinery. He wants to know what 
increase in farm production should be expected to offset the increase in farm 


~ machinery? 


Mr. BOULANGER: That is right. 
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Mr. KaLBFLEISH: I think you would have to take it right across the board. 
This makes a very general question. Possibly the economics people might try 


to evaluate this point. But all we can say from a technical point of view is 


whether or not a machine will do twice as much work in the field as it did on 
some specific date further back. If you wish to pick some specific time, that is 

the type of thing we can do. But whether, by using it twice as much, it would 
operate twice as fast in the field, becomes a more difficult thing, and I think 
considerable work would have to be done to handle questions of this nature. 


Mr. PascoE: Did I understand the witness to say that on an average 
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farm the machinery is only used for about ten days a year? Does he have > 
some kind of report which would help us, and which would indicate the figures _ 


as to the average use? 


Mr. KALBFLEISCH: We have | one bulletin on the subject, but it does not give 
the trend now. It would have to be pronent up to date again, having regard 
to current wage rates, and so on. 

Mr. PASCcOE: I think it would assist this committee. 

Mr. KALBFLEISCH: We put out a publication in 1953, which indicated for 
eastern Canada what we could get—through circulation among the farmers— 
with respect to crop acreage, and as to what the machines would do on the 
average. For instance, if a farmer had a machine, and if he had only 100 acres, 


this might be divided so that there would be crop rotation, and when he came 


to cut hay, it would only be in a limited area. So by and large most of the xr 


machines would operate only the ten days that you speak of. 
But this raises a problem in relation to what the plant would do if you 


worked an eight hour day in an area, taking off Sundays and holidays, or — 


having relation to a production plant in which you might expect 2,000 hours. 

Here we have the case where a lot of machines are only used for ten 
days out of the year. But when you get to larger farms, such as in the western 
area, where the use is a little greater than it is in the eastern area where the 
crop is not as great and where the farm machinery is not used as extensively, 
it is another question. 


Mr. PASCOE: Do you not think that a Maas question should be added to 


the questionnaire, along these lines: how much time do you use your mace 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that is a very good question. 


Mr. HENDERSON: I have noticed around here that there are many moonlight 


farmers; they work in the city, for the municipality, or for the government, 


and fey do their farm work after supper. 


I saw a place where there must have been 20 hay fields, with some hay : 


cut; but they were going to work that night on it. So it is a different situation 


altogether from what we have in the west. 


I received a letter yesterday morning from my boy, and he said that: : 


he starts at 4:45 a.m. and he works through until 8 o’clock, when another 


man takes over from him and works until midnight. So that machine is really — 


getting some work, whereas in the case of the moonlight farmers, they do not 
even work the oil through it. 


f 


Mr. KALBFLEISH: I think this is an important factor: that machines are 


not used anything near to capacity. It makes no difference to a tractor. It will 


go ahead and keep on working, save for the time out to put oil into it and 
to do some repairs which may be needed; that tractor will just keep on — 


working. So I doubt that we have an average use of tractors across Canada of 
over 500 hours a year. As far as the tractor is concerned, it could operate 


much longer than it is used, even if we say that it is used for only one-half 


the time, because of the winter season. I think this is a big factor in the 
cost of farm machinery. : 


~ 
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Mr. PETERS: There is no point in running a tractor just to run it up to 
the average number of hours. i 


Mr. KALBFLEISCH: No. 


Mr, HENDERSON: The first tractor we bought was a Case, and it cost us 
$1,050. It is still running. But nowadays people never seem to get finished pay- 
ing off their $800 or $900 on tractors which are cheaper now. That is one of 
the difficulties in farming, in paying for these big machines. They may run for a ~ 
Jess number of hours, and they are not as good today as the older machines. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: This-may be an unfair question to ask, but I think you 
mentioned that there was someone here from the economics department. Has 
the department done any research work in relation to the price of farm 
machinery in the export market as compared to the price of machinery here in 


Canada? | 


Is there a tendency on the part of the machine companies to charge more 
for their machines in Canada in order to make up for a possible loss in the 
export market, so that their overall business will show a profit? 


Mr. KALBFLEISCH: I do not have information on this point. 
The CHAIRMAN: I think that should be a question for the farm machinery 


manufacturers. 


Mr. MILLIGAN: I wonder if your economics department has done anything 
on it? ; 
When I was in the old country I could purchase a machine and ship; it 


_back to Canada for less money than I could buy that machine here. 


Mr. McIntosu: I think the witness said that a certain firm, or perhaps 
firms, expect to get 2,000 hours out of a piece of equipment. Have you found, 


from your research into engineering, that the potential hours of any piece of 


machinery have increased over the years as a result of these new engineering 
features that are put on them. 


Mr. KALBFLEISCH: Yes. The tractor originally, for instance—it depends how 
far back you go—had lug cleats on it, and could not go on the highway as well. 
It did not have as much potential as it does now. So it will be used now for 
more jobs, and in that way the tractor will be able to do additional work and 


has a greater potential in hours. A man can use it more, and I do not think 


there is any doubt that its use has gone up. Originally we used a tractor 
virtually for plowing; then we reverted to horses for a lot of other operations. 
As the tractor became more versatile, it could be put to a great deal more use. 
This is important. 


Mr. McInToSH: Does that apply to all machines, with these new engineer- 
ing features that they have on them? 


Mr. KALBFLEISCH: It does, and it does not. You can take a combine out, or 
a baler. A baler might run 30 tons a day; but you may find a man owns a baler 
and has used the thing to do maybe 200 tons. That it the machine’s capacity, 
as far as he is concerned. Whether, of course, there is a factor in there, I do not 
know; but he could have done twice as much as that with a baler. 


Mr. McIntosH: I am thinking in terms of hours: does a machine last 
longer. 

Mr. KALBFLEISCH: Now, than it did at one time? 

Mr. McINTOSH: Yes, under the same conditions. 

M. KALBFLEISCH: I think that probably some machines do. I will speak of 
tractors, because we have to look at the past. Somebody says he has a tractor 


that is 25 years old, and is still running. I think a tractor that we buy now, 25 
years from now, with the same care, will be still running. 
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Mr. McIntTosH: But not any longer? 


Mr. KALBFLEISCH: I think this will depend a little bit on ths care of the 
tractor, as much as anything. 


Mr. McINTosH: With similar care. With these new engineering features 
and improvements on machinery, does it make the equipment last longer, as 
far as the farmer is concerned? That might be one of the factors why he should 
pay more for it. But, if it does not last longer—other than the versatility, I 
suppose you would call it, of the piece of machinery—he has not gained much 
advantage? 

Mr. KALBFLEISCH: I do not think, from strictly your question, there is a 
great difference in that. A lot of the increase in cost is for these other factors. 
This three-point hitch, the hydraulic attachments, six, seven or eight gears 
forward, when there were only one or two speeds initially—this is the type 
of thing that has contributed to the cost. Perhaps this is strictly the answer 
to your question. The internal combustion engine—I do not know that there 
has been a fundamental change that makes it last longer. 


Mr. KoRcHINSKI: Is the fact that this machinery now operates at a 
great speed on the field—that is, three miles an hour, up to about six miles an 
hour— contributing to its deterioration more rapidly? 

Mr. KALBFLEISCH: If you think of the tractor, I do not think this is any— 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: I am not thinking of the tractor. 


Mr. KALBFLEISCH: You are speaking of field machinery? On smooth ground, - 


on good conditions, yes. Where you have stones, and you must hit them faster 
and harder, I think you are in difficulties. They have tried to improve the 
release hitches to take some effect of this impact; but when you change your 


speed from three miles an hour to six: miles an hour, the impact is much 


greater. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: It is not only the stones. I can well agree that that 
would be a contributing factor. But there is also the fact that with the machine 
moving faster, perhaps there is a tendency not to grease the parts that require 
greasing, and this grease deteriorates more rapidly. And there are other 
factors there—is wear of the machine greater that way? 


Mr. KALBFLEISCH: There could be some factors along this line. Care of fe 
equipment is always important. Faster operation, I think—if you take it by 


and large, on everything—costs more. That is, to just increase speed. 

If you increase speed with your car, you get greater wind resistance, and 
this type of thing—more tire problems, and so forth. If you take machinery 
by and large, and operate it very much faster, you probably are not gaining 
by this, in one aspect. You may get that crop off, which is awfully important. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: Have there been any studies conducted as to what 
would be the speed at which it would be most advantageous, and the cheapest, 
to operate? 

Mr. KALBFLEISCH: We have not done that, specifically; but there has been 


work done where speed is based on travel. For instance, if you go out with 


a deep chisel, or cultivate fairly deeply at high speed, it is better for you to 
go along, with a larger machine, at lower speed. There is increased cost 
when you do that; but it is better to move more slowly with a larger machine. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Kalbfleisch, would you be of the opinion that these 
high-speed machines contribute materially to the increase in repairs, over 
the other types of machines as drawn by tractors, and what have you? 
. Mr. KALBFLEISCH: I think we would have to say that the higher speed 
probably increases repair costs; certainly from the standpoint of hazards that 
you are liable to hit on this score, 
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Mr. HENDERSON: Like the hay machine? 


Mr. KALBFLEISCH: Yes, particularly of that type of machinery. If you go 
along with this machine very slowly, and see there is a stone in the Way, and 
that type of thing, you can remove it. There is more hazard driving a machine 
at a higher speed. I think we get into somewhat this type of thing as we 
operate faster. But, of course, we want to do this when we can, to get the 
crop off in a limited time. 

Mr. SOUTHAM: Mr. Chairman, I think the witness has a salient point, 
probably, there. I think it is agreed that an increase of speed in farm machinery 
has a bearing on the longevity of the machine itself, and a direct bearing on 
the cost. 

But as far as the economy of farm operations is concerned, the increased 
speed with which we can put in a crop and take it off in the proper growing 
season has a direct bearing on this matter. I think that possibly offsets the 
wear and tear on the machine itself due to the increased speed. I think that 
is agreed among the farmers. 

I think the whole tendency of acceleration on the part of farm machinery 
has been offset by the increased amount of productivity over the last 25 
years, if you look at the figures. 

Mr. HENDERSON: Farm machinery used to last way longer when it was used 
with horses. You could only travel at a certain speed, and you could only 
work so many hours because the horses would only last so long. 

Mr. PETERS: How much enlargement would it take if we were to require 
farm machine companies to have approved any modifications they made in 
farm machinery? j 

In other words, if we operated on a licensing basis, where you do not 


put out a new model unless you can prove there is some advantage that 


the engineering department would accept as an advantage? In other words, 
just to streamline the tractor—maybe a number of young farmers, the kids, 
want a very fancy tractor with a radio on and an aerial, and all that; but 
the average farmer who is interested in cost is not too particular whether the 
grille is changed this year or not. 

If we operated on a licensing basis, where the farm machinery com- 
panies came to the department and said, ““We have this modification. We would. 
like to put it on our next model”’—would you be in a position to test, or 
check it and evaluate jit? 


Mr. KALBFLEISCH: It would take a lot of staff to do this. 


Mr. PETERS: It would perhaps save the farmers some money. It seems to 
me the study into prices that was undertaken this year came to the con- 
clusion that the consumer was the guy who, in the final analysis, was at 
fault; and yet we know the American car manufacturers in particular have gone 
in for cars that we did not particularly want, and the trend now is to buy 
imported cars that are of altogether a different type than the ones we have 
been faced with, and still some of the manufacturers are continuing to push 
that car that obviously has become obsolete. 

I am wondering if this has not also happened in farm machinery, that we 
are being sold something that we do not want because we have not anything 
on the other side of the picture to tell us that there are advantages in not 
having that. In other words, if these engineering things came out, and the 
manufacturer at fairs and ballyhoos tells everybody how valuable this is, 
he creates a tendency in the purchaser to want that—and it may not be 
good for him if he gets it. It might be that this would be an easy way of 
cutting down the cost of farm machinery, if we licensed farm machinery 


production to the extent that, before they brought out new changes, they 


were approved by the engineering department, which would say whether 
or not it served any value. 
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Mr. KALBFLEISCH: Something like this would have to be given a great 


deal of thought, because, as you have indicated yourself, there is always the 
factor of human buying to take into account, on the one hand. 
We have what I think may be thought of as the chain system of economy, 
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by which we operate in this part of the world, that companies are in a com- — 


petitive position amongst themselves. Things might be very difficult to keep 

on an even keel. ¥ 
Mr. Peters: Yes; but the price commission did find out that these things 

that we have wanted, like the supermarkets and other things of this nature, 


where progress appears to be growing very rapidly in this direction, was 


not progress as far as the consumer was concerned. He was not getting value 
for his money, and it was not necessarily a good thing. . 


Would it be possible for an engineering department to carry out ana : 
evaluation without looking towards the sales end of it? In other words, | 


you would be looking at it from the actual value to the farmer, and not 
whether or not it sells. 


Mr. McIntosH: They did that, during the war, in the old country with ~ 
regard to furniture. They had a standard piece of furniture, and that was 


all you could get. People did not like it. I wonder whether or not some depart- 
ment in the government could not apply the same reasoning to a style of 
clothes, to see whether people would buy it. . aes 

Mr. Korcuinsk1: I think that is a very important point, Mr. Chairman. 
I have had some experience along that point, and when you suggest it can- 
not be done, I do not quite agree, because I am thinking of the underwriter 
laboratories which underwrite things like space heaters, or oil heaters. They 


do not say, “You should buy this unit”, or “that one”. You have a choice in | 
the matter. But they say it is safe to use, and unless it is underwritten a fire 


inspector can say it is a hazard. 
The same principle could be applied to machinery—“We do not suggest 


in any way that this machinery is good or not; but suggest there are certain 
weaknesses in it.” I have had this experience with a combine, which was | 


of a new design. The agent himself was a very good, aggressive salesman. I 
was gullible, and young and foolish, if you want to put it that way. But the. 
point is that there was a rash of sales of that particular type of machinery ~ 
in that district. A year later we found out that there was something wrong 


with the design; the deck had to be lowered, because it did not have the 
capacity. : 


That factor itself contributed to the enormous cost, because they had © 
to replace the decks. The old decks had to be thrown out, and there are other — 


minor changes. There is a place for some test or means whereby the depart- 


ment could be satisfied that this is a machine that normally should function — 
and should come up to a certain standard. I think this is a point that should 


be considered. 


Mr. KaLBFLEISCH: In one of your earlier statements, I do not think I 


said things could not be done. 
Mr. KORCHINSKI: I had that impression. 
Mr. KALBFLEISCH: You will want to look into this thing to see its ramifica- 


tion, because we have these factors of methods of sale, or the competitive © 


systems of sale, and these human factors that get tied into the whole thing. 
If you could eliminate all these things, and come down to pure engineering, 
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technical data, you get on to ground that you can measure, This type of — 


thing has been done. In Europe and some of these other places they have — 
done more of this nature of thing. Some countries did it for different purposes — 
than we would. Some of the countries in the Far East have testing units, © 


because the governments are buying in large quantities, importing, and they 
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want some idea of what the machinery is like. It becomes a purchasing 


standard which they need, and that is ‘quite a different thing from what we 


-. are talking about. 


I think the thing should be given a lot of thought before we start out 


on something like this. It is not a matter of maybe not being able to be 


done, but I think it should be studied carefully. 
Mr. PETERS: I do not think we were giving direction to the engineering 


Ae department to go ahead with this. But we think we may be getting high pres- 


out of it. 


sure salesmanship that is not producing dollars value. It might be wise, 
therefore, for the engineering department to look at the small field they 


_ have handled and see if, going back over the records, these suggestions they 


made, in their limited way, had been put into farm publications, how much 
they may have saved the farmer in a case like this. If one year’s test had 
been made on the combine that he bought it might have saved the farmer 
$1,000. This saving would be worth the department holding up licensing that 
machine company, to make that machine in such a way that you could ensure 
the farmer that he was going to get value before he bought it. 


The CHAIRMAN: I believe the bell will soon be ringing now. We appreciate 
very much, Mr. Kalbfleisch, your coming here, and I am sure the committee 


. members have all appreciated your attendance. 


Gentlemen, we will be meeting in this room tomorrow, Wednesday, at 
3.00 o’clock to study the report to the house. | 

I was wondering, gentlemen, as the committee will be meeting in camera, — 
and as it is customary for just the members of the committee and the clerk 
to be present, as Mr. Haase and Dr. Andall will be preparing the brief and 
figures with statistics for this committee when the house resumes—I am 
just wondering if it would be satisfactory to the committee to have them 
present tomorrow, because we want to know just what the members wish 
to be brought up at the next session, when the committee reconvenes. Is 
that satisfactory to the committee, for Mr. Haase and Dr. Andall to be present? 


Agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then we shall meet tomorrow at 3.00 o’clock in camera. 
You will be getting notices of that meeting. . 

Mr. SouTHAM: Could I thank our witness this morning? I think we have 
had a very interesting discussion and there have been good thoughts coming 
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